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PREFACE 


Authoritative studies of ancient Indian music are rare. Textual studies are 
rarer still. Yet such studies are needed if an authentic picture of ancient Indian music 
is to emerge. It is necessary that we study the important texts, relate them to other 
texts of that and other periods and try to analyse and sift forms, concepts, theories 
and ideas with a view to interpret and comparatively understand the changing and 
evolving traditions of music. 

In a very fundamental and general way, musical culture in India has main¬ 
tained a vital continuing link with the past. In form and spirit, our music remains 
true to the seeds sown in a very remote age. Witness, for example, the significant fact 
that the melodic features and formal principles (called the ten jati-characteristics) 
which governed the early musical forms still govern our own ragas in their salient 
features. A similar link with the past is to be found not only in music but also in 
other art forms with a living tradition. 

At the same time, dynamic transformations or rather transitions have been 
as much a part of Indian musical history as its essential living continuity. This is 
bound to be so in any living tradition which has not become stagnant. Old forms in 
music which held sway for centuries, have given place to new. The ancient doctrinal 
scheme of interpreting musical structures has been transformed in many basic ways. 

To form an idea of these changes we must turn primarily to the testimony of 
the texts. Not many ancient texts have survived. One of the earliest and perhaps one 
of the most, eminent is the Dattilam , attributed to Dattila Muni. 

The importance of Dattilam was realised as soon as it came to light and was 
published in 1930. But doubts still continue to abound regarding its status and indeed 
its very authenticity and originality as well as its completeness. 

It has been our task, in this dissertation, to show through evidence both 
internal and external that the text is a work complete in itself and is both authentic 
and original. To this end we have examined the testimony, the logical plan and 
structure of the text itself which reveals it to be a self-contained fully-formed treatise 
and not a fragment or a partial work as alleged. We have also examined the text vis a- 
vis the chapters on music in the Natyasastra (of which the work has been alleged to 
be a derivative) and attempted to present data, which establishes the originality of 
Dattila and the Dattilam. We have also presented the testimony of much of the 
significant sanglta literature from the Brhaddesi of Matanga (Circa 7th Century A.D.) 
onward, which in references to and quotations from the Dattilam attests to the 
independent views, original stance and authentic stature of Dattila as an ancient teacher. 
We have collected together a string of passages quoted from the Dattilam in subsequent 
texts and have endeavoured to sift and review this data critically. It has helped us to 
reveal the authenticity of Dattilam- 




The whole testimony shows that Dattila was at least as ancient as Bharata 
and that the Dattilam is almost certainly his authentic creation. 

Our study, further, tries to show that the impression of its being a fragmentary 
and incomplete treatise arises due to its confinement to only one area of ancient 
Indian music. It deals with a specific and well-defined corpus of musical forms 
which consisted of only a part, though a very significant part, of the entire body of 
ancient musical forms. This corpus was called ‘gandharva’ and the Dattilam is 
avowedly about gandharva. In our opinion, its author had deliberately and know¬ 
ingly limited himself to this form. 

Confusion arises regarding Dattilam because of the use of the term gandharva 
by the author for defining its subject-matter. The word in ordinary usage has for 
centuries meant music in general or, in other words, all music. Yet the Dattilam does 
not deal with all contemporary music. We have reasoned at length that the term 
‘gandharva’ was also used in a restricted sense for a particular form of music which 
was ancient and sacrosanct and was governed by strict rules and regulations. Dattilam, 
we have argued, deals with this form. 

The independent stature of gandharva has been recognised by many scholars; 
but confusion remains as to its exact forms and extent. Scholars would assign to it 
many forms other than those expounded in Dattilam. The muddle is due largely to 
the fact that our present day notions regarding gandharva are essentially derived from 
SarAgadeva and his successors who equate gandharva with marga. Swami Prajnana- 
nanda, for example, has often spoken of gandharva in his works. In Raga o Rupa 
(Bengali), following the cue of Sarngadeva and his commentators, he speaks of 
gandharva as a form of sacred music and equates it with marga (see pp. 94-100). 
In his introduction to Sahgita Sara Sangraha 1 (pp. 13-15) he again speaks of 
gandharva. In this introductory essay, he lists the very topics which Bharata in 
the 28th chapter of Nafyasastra names as definitive of gandharva. This is a hint 
pointing at the direction that we have taken in our present study. But Swami Prajna- 
nananda again equates gandharva with marga. 

A more pointed hint at the direction we have taken is to be found in 
Dr. Premlata Sharma’s introduction to Sahasarasa (Hindi). She speaks of the 
distinction between gandharva and gana made by Abhinava and quotes passages from 
Abhinava, as well as Bharata, on the matter, citing briefly a few of the major traits 
that distinguished gandharva from gana, especially the different treatment of words in 
the two. 1 2 But she, too, seems to imply some equation between gandharva and 
marga. 3 She has, moreover, merely touched the periphery of the matter. 

Our own discussion of gandharva is detailed. We have attempted to study 
the matter comprehensively on the basis of the thorough and masterly analysis of 
gandharva made by Abhinava (in his commentary the Abhinava Bharati on the 


1 Published by Ramakrishna Vedanta Math, Calcutta, 1956. 

2 Sahasarasa, Introduction, pp. 111-117. The work is published by the Sahgita Natak Akademy, 

Delhi. 

s Ibid., Introduction, p. Ill fn. 
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Natyasastra). Abhiaava’s treatment vividly brings out the distinctness of gandharva 
as a special corpus of musical forms. 

The Natyasastra in its chapters on music (collectively called the geyadhikara) 
has also expounded gandharva as does the Dattilam. But the Natyasastra expounds 
other musical forms too. And though there are explicit hints here that point at the 
distinctness of gandharva, these are easily overlooked without a study of Abhinava, 
who carefully sifts the gandharva from the non-gandharva In the process, Abhinava 
reveals the scope, characteristic features, and the distinctive purpose and motivation 
of the gandharva form. 

Abhinava’s analysis shows that gandharva in a restricted sense was no more 
and no less than the body of music defined and expounded in the first three chapters of 
the geyadhikara in the Natyasastra ( chs. 28-31), which gives the same extent of 
gandharva and confines it to the same boundary as does the Dattilam. 

Dattilam is thus revealed to be an independent treatise on a specific corpus of 
ancient Indian music. 

Abhinava’s valuable cue regarding the nature and extent of gandharva has 
acted as our basic guide in judging the subject-matter of the Dattilam. We have then 
tried to show that a distinct body of manuals defining and expounding gandharva was 
in existence before Bharata and Dattila and the tradition must have continued after 
these two authorities. These manuals are unfortunately lost now. But traces, in the 
form of names and references are found in Dattilam and to a greater extent in later 
sanglta literature, where quotations are sometimes found from ancient authorities 
other than Bharata and Dattila regarding forms which were the field of gandharva. 

Though early manuals of gandharva, besides the Dattilam and the section on 
gandharva in the Natyasastra, have been mostly lost, awareness of gandharva as a 
specific form can yet be gleaned from significant pre-Matanga (i. e., pre 7th Century 
A.D.) literary testimony. This testimony is recorded in some of the earliest Purapas, 
where the subject of music has been discoursed upon. It is also recorded in the 
Yajhavalkya Smrti. We have reviewed this testimony, too. 

Much valuable material regarding gandharva is also found in later post- 
Abhinava sanglta literature. In fact, any understanding of gandharva forms is bound 
to lean greatly upon this later literature which is happily very thorough and extensive 
in its treatment of many aspects of ancient music. Without the help of this literature, 
much would remain obscure. Paradoxically, it is here that confusion sets in regarding 
gandharva and its extent. This confusion begins, notably, with the Sangitaratnakara, 
and continues in later texts all of which have cumulatively contributed to it. We have 
analysed the nature of this confusion, its reason and its source. The term gandharva 
has in later literature been equated with marga—a term with a comparatively larger 
denotation. This has been the source of muddle regarding gandharva. We have 
argued that marga was not the same as gandharva. Our analysis also aims to 
show that even though Sarngadeva has confounded gandharva with marga, he yet 
evinces a tacit awareness of the distinction between the twp, 





The importance of our analysis of gandharva is, however, not only one of 
categorisation, classification and arrangement of musical forms. These are necessary 
for any analysis and they have been undertaken to show that Dattilam is a complete 
work and it completely (though concisely) describes the forms and extent of a specific 
corpus of music—the gandharva. 

But there is a deeper significance underlying our study of gandharva. 
Gandharva was not only a specific musical form, but also the form-supreme. 
Gandharva was said to be born of sama-music and was as sacrosanct as sama. Like the 
older form, it was said to be 'revealed’ (and therefore called anadi, i.e. existing from 
time immemorial); it was as well-defined and controlled as a body of Vedic ritual 
to which it was likened. Though in its origin, it might have been born of sama, yet it 
contained much that was not in sama. It emerges, in fact, as the first, the primal body 
of known music to which we can relate our own present-day musical forms. Indeed, 
gandharva has been called the progenitor of all subsequent musical forms. The 
process of unfoldment and creative change which was initiated with gandharva in 
our musical culture has continued over the centuries and is still alive in current 
music. Old links remain. Much that is distinctive of all post-gandharva music is, 
in essence, existent in gandharva. 

The importance of gandharva is thus two-fold. 

Firstly, it gives us an example of a body of music which was pervaded by a 
transcendental significance not only in spirit but in every detail of its melodic and 
rhythmic (tala) content. Every movement in gandharva, whether of melody or of tala, 
was sacrosanct and had to be rendered as prescribed by specific injunctions which 
spelled out each particular detail. Recording these prescriptions was the function 
of authoritative manuals like the Dattilam. Gandharva was thus akin to religiously 
prescribed and liturgically regulated musical forms such as were known in ancient 
Egypt and other ancient cultures. It reflected the same tendency which has been 
preserved to a great extent in the Gregorian Chant of Europe. It was a body of 
music the like of which we no longer know in India. 

We call our music ‘spiritual’ as opposed to Western music which is said 
to be ‘profane’. Such apellations, however, reveal nothing about the nature of the 
music—neither its spirit nor its form. Though vaguely termed 'spiritual’in general, the 
same musical forms are today used for both profane and spiritual purposes. The 
same raga can be sung to a devotional hymn and to a profane erotic lyric, without any 
formal ‘musical’ difference being noticeable. But apart from the lyrical content and 
of course, a general psychic attitude—which somewhat seeps into and formally 
moulds the music to some extent—there are no structural musical determinates 
separating a specific body of contemporary music as spiritual. It is a common 
occurrence that the same thumr!-form sung to excessively amorous words is often 
utilised for a devotional song without any change of musical form. Gandharva, 
however, was marked as ‘spiritual’ not only in its lyric but even in its musical 
structures down to every single detail. It was devoutly and diligently maintained as 
a distinct form. Being thus unique, it is worthy of close study. 
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Secondly, a study of gandharva has also a great historical importance. 
It can help in interpreting the history of musical forms in India and in understanding 
and placing such forms in a kind of relative chronology. Gandharva, historically 
speaking, occupied a crucial position. It arose from sama and in turn gave rise 
to those later forms which have cons down to the present through transfor¬ 
mations and transitions. To know gandharva will thus help us to understand later 
musical forms in a historical prespective and will also provide a key to their links 
with tradition as well as a cue to the nature of change. 

Gandharva thus stands as a doorway between the now extinct sama and 
subsequent musical forms. To know and distinguish gandharva can provide many 
handy clues to a historian of music. We have pursued a few of these but only to a 
limited extent. We have not fully entered into historical implications as that would 
have been beyond the scope of our work. 

Having analysed gandharva as a distinct body of music, we have then 
presented the text of Dattilam with a translation and exposition. Since Dattilam 
is a work on gandharva per se, the latter part of our work is in effect a study of the 
forms of gandharva : the musical scheme to which they were related and the rules and 
injunctions which governed them, Dattilam is a methodological work and our study 
here follows it in all its contours. 

In a short chapter, following the above, we have collected together some 
material relating to Dattila, including legends about him. We have also collected 
at this place some material covering Narada, Kohala and ViSakhila, the acaryas 
to whom Dattila makes references. 

In interpreting Dattilam , we have often taken recourse to other texts, without 
which Dattilam is too recondite to be understood. We have compared Dattila’s 
injuctions with those of others, especially Bharata and have discussed their agreement 
and also their divergence. 

In our entire study, we have relied greatly upon Abhinava Gupta’s 
masterly exposition of the theory and doctrine of music and his analysis of details 
pertaining to musical forms. The Abhinava Bharati has been a well studied text 
in so far as it concerns poetics, the problem of rasa and literary aesthetic experience. 
But its equally masterly study of music has been largely neglected and remains an 
unexplored field. 

There is much that is obtuse in the Abhinava Bharati itself. Yet it greatly 
repays study and helps in clarifying many problems of ancient music. We hope 
our essay will arouse further interest in Abhinava’s body of comments on music. 
More in-depth study of these will, we are sure, clarify many points where we have 
stumbled and will reveal details in areas still remaining unexplored. 


A Hindi translation of Dattilam by Kalinda was published from Hathras a 
few years ago. The author has added some comments by way of short notes to the 
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translation. This translation is rather literal, while the subject calls for a technical 
treatment. It does not, therefore, make much musical sense. 

Another work on Dattilam has been published from the Netherlands. The work 
is entitled Dattilam: A Compendium of Ancient Indian Music. The author is Emmie Te 
Nijenhuis. This is certainly a close and erudite study of the text. (It became known to us 
when we had already worked out our major ideas). The reader will find that on some 
essential matters our conclusions differ. Nijenhuis believes that the Dattilam is an 
abridgement of a more extended earlier work, and the original as well as the abridged 
work were modelled on the Natyasastra which belongs to a considerably earlier 
period. Nijenhuis also believes that gandharva is not a specific and distinct corpus of 
music. Part of our own main task has been to establish a contrary thesis. This 
difference in basic conclusions pervades our treatment of minor points as well. 
It would have taken up too much space in an already lengthy work had we spelled 
out our stand vis-a-vis Nijenhuis at every step. We have, however, indicated our 
differences on a few sample points of detail concerning textual meaning and 
interpretation in Part III of our work. 


Mukund Lath 


January, 1978 
Centre for Jain Studies 
University of Rajasthan 
Jaipur. 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGINALITY OF DATTILAM 


Dattila has always been held as a great acarya among students, scholars and 
musicians versed in the traditions of sanglta literature. He has been hailed as a 
compeer of Bharata and other ancient sages by numerous authorities on music over 
the centuries. Later writers have used the epithet ‘muni’ with bis name as with 
Bharata and Narada. Like other ancient Masters of music, he has passed into legend 
as a sage. 

Dattila’s work, the Dattilam was, however, lost to modern scholars until 
K. Sambasiva Sastri chanced upon a copy and published it in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series in 1930. Unfortunately, only a single manuscript of the work was 
available and this, too, was “found almost neglected and left out to the care of 
insects” as Sambasiva Sastri puts it (Datt. Preface p. 3). No other manuscript of 
the work has since been found and the text stands on the basis of a single manuscript 
alone. The readings, fortunately, are coherent and only a few words here and there 
have been lost due to the tattered condition of the manuscript. * 

Dattilam is a very short treatise consisting of only 244 verses or karikas and 
is written in a very terse and often obtuse language. It is natural that around 
this important ancient text—especially because there is such a dearth of manuscript 
material—many controversies have sprung up and its authenticity is questioned. 

The original editor, K. Sambasiva Sastri, believed the work to be by Dattila. 
Examining the evidence then available to him, he found that Matanga in his 
Brahddesi and Kslrasvamin in his commentary, Amarakosodghatana on the Amara- 
kosa , have quoted karikas from Dattilam. These are found to contain the same order 
of succession as they have in the extant Dattilam (samudhrtanam dattilakarikanam 
paurvaparyabhavamajahatinam tathaiva sannivesadarsanam). Deducing the condi¬ 
tion of the whole from a significant portion thereof, according to the maxim of 
sthalipulaka-nyaya, Sastri concluded that the work was authentic. 1 

Subsequent scholars have, however, questioned this conclusion. The 
shortness of the treatise has led many to believe that it is incomplete or at best a 
later abridgement of a part of a much larger ancient treatise. The original treatise, 
some posit, must have dealt comprehensively with all the multiple aspects of ancient 


iTSFTTrr *TSTfqg*T?m I q ftgrmf 

— Datt. Sanskrit preface, p. 3. 

See also English preface, p, 2, 
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A Study of Dattilam 


music and probably also theatre. The extant Dattilam patently does not. It deals 

only with one small part of ancient music. 

Dattila has been named as a son of Bharata. This has been understood by 
some as evidence that he was a teacher in the tradition of the Natyasastra. It is 
concluded, therefore, that he must have modelled his work upon that of Bharata 
and dealt comprehensively with music, dance and drama. Dr. Raghavan says that 
“Dattilam published now in the Trivandrum Series is only a very late fragmentary 
selection or condensation of the early original and big work which must have, like 
other early works, dealt with dance and dramaturgy. It must have been big. The 
Trivandrum text of Dattila is very poorly small even as regards music. It has no 
section on drama and dance. There is no denying the fact that Dattila s work treated 
of Natya also”. 1 

Other scholars have arrived at similar views. Swami Prajhananand in his History 
of Indian Music (in Bengali) comments : “it is certain that he (Dattila) had written a 
large work dealing comprehensively with dance, music and drama and the present 
Dattilam is a condensed form of the sanglta aspect of the large compendium . 2 
Dr. Premlata Sharma opines: “ Dattilam , a work published in Anantasayana Sanskrit 
Series No. 102, is very small and briefly deals with a few topics of gita alone. It 
appears to be an abridged version of a portion of gita of the original work which must 
have dealt with gita, vadya, nrtya and natya, but is lost to us.” 3 Dr. Dharmavati 
Srivastava also concludes: “the work written exclusively on sanglta by Dattilamuni 
does not appear to be a complete treatise. It seems that the text is an abridged form 
of a much larger work by him.” 4 

E. Wiesma Te. Nijenhuis in her recent work on Dattilam analyses the 
matter on the basis of textual data and strengthens a similar conclusion. 
Nijenhuis says : “the limited scope of this treatise and the conciseness of its style 
create the impression that it was written as an abridgement of a more extended work. 
The fact that the author himself announces in verse 44, that he will not discuss 
vlna-playing lest he make the treatise too extensive (Tor fear of making this treatise 
too lengthy’) supports this view. We might suppose that Dattila wrote a larger work 
on music, which also contained a chapter on ragas, bhasas etc. Since he is referred 
to in the SangJtardja of Rana Kumbha 2, 2, 1, 93 and 2, 2, 3, 2 as an authority on 
bhasas and Sangitaraja 2, 1, 2, 37 in connection with the ragas. The original work 
of Dattila may also have dealt with dramaturgy. According to K. Sambasiva Sastri, 
preface to Dattilam page 2f, two verses of Dattila referring to this subject are quoted 
by Sarvananda in his commentary Tlkasarvasva on the Amarakosa. 

“A very long quotation on the other hand which appears in Brhaddesi of 
Matanga, 201-230 ab, 243 cd-248 and 250 cd, introduced by the words : ‘tatha caha 
bharata’, 'Bharata said.’ a reading which does not occur in the Bombay and 

1 The Journal of the Music Academy, Madras, Vol. Ill, p.18. 

2 Bh. Sang. Iti. (Bengali), Swami Prajnananand, Vol. II, p.360. 

3 S. Raj. -ed. Dr. (Km.) Premlata Sharma, Vol. I, p. 663. 

4 Prdclna Bharata men Sanglta (Hindi), Dr. Dharmavati Srivastava, p. 222. 
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Baroda editions, but which may exist in some unedited manuscript of the Natyasastra , 
suggests that Dattila borrowed some material from Bharata’s work. Not only this 
quotation in connection with the jatis, but also the general structure, that is to say, 
the way in which the subjects are arranged and the order in which they are discussed, 
reminds me of Bharata’s Natyasastra. 

“In my opinion we may assume not only that the Dattilam is closely connected 
with Bharata’s Natyasastra but even suppose that this small treatise and quite 
possibly also the longer original work, which may have contained chapters on ragas, 
instrumental music (yadya), especially vina-playing (cf. Dattilam 44), and dramaturgy 
was modelled on the Natyasastra.” 1 

Ancient texts on music are few. Tradition speaks of many teachers but 
most authorities exist for us as mere names or at best as few lines of stray quotations 
in later works. Apart from the Natyasastra of which many manuscripts exist—and 
at least one masterly and comprehensive commentary is known 2 —the only other 
work was the Naradi Siksd on samagana till K. Sambasiva Sastri discovered a single 
manuscript of Dattilam and two incomplete manuscripts of the Brhaddesi of Matanga— 
one extremely worn out and the other very fragmentary. 3 Till mere manuscripts are 
discovered and other texts in the field are available, much will remain as mere conjec¬ 
ture regarding the nature, inter-relation and place in musical history of texts like the 
Dattilam. 

However, we think that there are sufficient grounds to believe that the Dattilam, 
as extant, is a work complete in itself and is found in its original form ; that it is of 
a fairly early date and represents a tradition independent of the Natyasastra in many 
respects, though parallel to it. We shall in the following pages attempt to establish 
these points. 


The conciseness of Dattilam alone should not lead us to believe that the work 
is an abridgement. The great sutrakaras and karikakaras of ancient Indian literature 
bear ample testimony that brevity is, indeed, the soul of wit and only a great master 
can be truly brief. It is, certainly, unfortunate for us that the Dattilam is so concise, 
since what we demand from an ancient work on the art and the science of ancient 
music is elucidation and not brevity, however intellectually commendable the latter 
might be—so scanty is our knowledge of the subject. Yet, brevity was much esteemed 
during ancient times and only great acaryas were deemed as fit practitioners of this 
lofty art. 

Concise, pithy works also served a great practical purpose during the early 
period both for students and teachers, since through them one could keep in mind 

1 Dattilam—A Compendium of Ancient Indian Music by Wiesma Te Nijenhuis, Introduction, 

pp. 2-3. 

2 The Abhinava Bhdrati of Abhinava Gupta (10th Cent. A.D.). 

3 Brhaddesi of Matanga, ed. K. Sambasiva Sastri, 1928, Preface, p. 2. 
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the outlines of a subject in a precise yet authoritative and comprehensive form. 
Regarding details, one could refer to the more extensive works, many of which were 
then certainly current. 

An examination in some detail of the internal evidence of the Dattilam itself 
and the available external evidence from other works will, we believe, reveal the 
originality and authenticity of Dattilam. 

The Dattilam is a technical or a sastric treatise. It is a manual dealing logi¬ 
cally and scientifically with a single subject. In many ancient works of this nature, 
where the purpose was an organised theoretical delineation of a specific subject, it 
was customary to name and list the topics to be expounded and explained in the text. 
This initial enumeration of topics was technically termed uddesa. It precisely outlined 
the subject under consideration. Abhinava Gupta commenting on the twenty-eighth 
chapter of the Natyasastra, where a list of topics on music is contained, gives a 
definition of uddesa. Uddesa, he says, is a collection [of topics] from which a 
knowledge [of the whole] can be had in a concise form—“sank? ipravagamo yatah 
itisamavaya uddesah” 1 (A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15). To take a well known ancient 
example, the first sutra of the Nyayasutra of Gautama enumerates sixteen pad art has 
(entities); these covered the entire subject matter of nyaya-philosophy. 2 This list was 
technically known as the padarthoddesa. Subsequent sfltras of Gautama define, 
elucidate and discuss these padarthas. 

The uddesa has been defined by Jayanta Bhatta and other philosophers as a 
list containing a group of terms or paribhasas which outlined the entire subject and 
the contours of the formal treatment to follow. 3 One could know the plan and scope 
of the entire subject under discussion in a treatise from its uddesa. It was somewhat 
parallel to what in modern works appears as a list of contents. 

The Dattilam , too, contains meticulously and methodically grouped uddesas. 
It has two uddesas—one pertaining to svara or the melodic aspect of music and sub¬ 
sequently another pertaining to tala or broadly the rhythmic aspect of music. Like a 
true sastric treatise, Dattilam follows a precise plan in dealing with its subject-matter. 
After the customary salutation to the deity (vighnavighataya visistadevata nama- 
skriya), Dattila broaches the object of his essay. He expressly declares his intention 
to be concise and says that he shall briefly delineate the essentials of the science of 
gdndharva 4 . 

1 ^orr-it r^rrmi spfltTBrffsrfh trtmfire*nfe i trfa«n^m> jtct: rmrc ^r. i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15. 

also 

wnflr i 

— A.B. on N.S. 6, 9. 

2 Nyayasiitra 1. 

3 Nydyamanjari of Jayanta Bhatta, p. 11 (Kasi Sanskrit Series No. 106). 
Jayanta, further in the passage, says : 

Laksana was the exposition of topics listed in uddesa. Jn philosophical works a pariksa or 
examination of the exposition was also undertaken ; this in a work like Dattilam , which is a 
technical manual, was unnecessary. 

4 qirSP^T*aq£q: tfTTdtsq I 

— Datt. 1. 
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Gandharva he defines as consisting of four elements : svara, tala, pada and 
avadhana. It is, he says, a group of notes (svara sanghatah) well measured in tala 
(talena sumitah) and set to words (padasthah) ; these three, he adds, should be 
availed with due intentness (avadhana). 1 2 Of these four elements he deliberately 
chooses only svara and tala for detailed exposition. He gives reasons for this choice. 
The nature of pada, or words, he says, should be learnt from common usage and 
a study of grammar etc.; hence, he observes, there was no need for him to expound 
this in a work on music. Avadhana, too, according to him needed no exposi¬ 
tion for it was commonly understood and denoted a state of mind in which the 
intellect and other faculties were properly concentrated^. It was, he implied, the 
inner composuie or attentiveness demanded by any serious human activity and was 
thus not limited to the performance of gandharva alone. Therefore, not considering 
it necessary to go into details regarding pada and avadhana—especially since he 
wanted to be brief—Dattila announces that he will take up the other two viz. svara 
and tala for exposition (dvayamanyadato vacyamiha sanksepamicchata. Datt. 5). 
He deals first with svara (tatra svaragatam purvam. Datt. 5). 

Throughout his work, Dattila follows a methodical rationale in treating his 
subject and consequently his choice of svara before tala, as the aspect of gandharva to 
be taken up first, was not arbitrary. Details of svara, he says, are being expounded 
first because svara is the object to be measured (meyatvat) : “tatra svaragatam 
purvam meyatvadupadisyate” (Datt 5). 

Music is a temporal (kalatmaka) art—it extends over time and is conceived in 
terms of a temporal relationship within its various elements : just as painting, 
sculpture and architecture are spatial (desatmaka) arts which extend over space in 
various ways. In music the svara aspect is rendered in certain patterns, which are 
often moulded to the framework of certain set and structured rhythmic measures. In 
Indian music, these are collectively termed tala. Tala sets and maintains the pattern 
in time over which svara extends. Svara has thus been called by Dattila that which 
is to be measured (meya)”. The measure was tala. Hence in defining gandharva, 

Dattila had called it a group of svaras (svarasanghatah) properly measured by tala 

(talena sumitah ). 3 For this reason, Dattila takes up svara before tala, for a measure 
has significance only in terms of the object to be measured. 

Music is a science as well as an art. The morphology of music has to be 
understood in terms of a conceptual fabric with its own paribhasas or technical terms 
which are used as tools of analysis and delineation. This, broadly, is the theory or 


-Datt. 3. 

2 sitare framer (|bf ^5) sissmtaimur^ i 
srfirsrnraFt cr nni^iprnfcritsRtr i 

—Datt. 4. 

3 Abhinava also calls gandharva—STronPidwOlHH 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 
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sastra of music. It stands in the same relation with musical forms as does grammar 
with language. Gandharva sastra (as Dattila calls his subject-matter) dealt with 
the theory or science of ancient music (of a particular aspect or corpus of it as we 
shall see) formulated during a certain period. Its theoretical vocabulary consisted of 
well-defined terms and ideas which had become quite well set by the time Dattila and 
Bharata, who also deals with gandharava, wrote their descriptions. 

The elements and considerations which governed svara-formulations in 
gandharva ; the nature of musical sounds and how they arise ; the notes and pitches 
on which they should be fixed ; the octaves and the different ways of constructing 
them (as in the two gramas); the range and gamut of svara-arrangements, patterns 
and structures—all were comprehended and denoted through certain given paribhasika 
terms and these together were listed in the svaroddesa. Dattila’s svaroddesa 
follows his short preamble and is contained in two verses consisting of a list of 12 
topics which together describe the svara-aspect of gandharva ( . srutayotha svara 
gramau...esa svaragatoddesah. Datt. 5-7). He proceeds to expound them with 
the words : “I shall now authentically relate their nature” (sanksepenatha nirnayah. 
Datt. 7). The exposition is completed in precisely a 100 verses as he later asserts : 
“iti slokasatenedamuktam svaragatam sphutam” (Datt. 109). 

We notice that the exposition of the topics follows the same order in which 
they have been listed. The order itself is not haphazard but seems to follow a 
preconceived rational plan—one topic logically leading to the other. 

The section on svara is followed by that on tala (atha talam pravaksy&mi. 
Datt. 109). Here, too, after a few words regarding the nature of tala in general, 
we have taloddesa where a list of topics constituting the tala aspect of gandharva is 

given (tatra jneyah kalah patah.ityuddesah padarthanaip jneyastalagato budhaih. 

Datt. 110-112). Again the description and explanations follow an ordered pattern 
as in the foregoing section and the work ends only after all the listed topics have been 
dealt with. 

Dattilam thus presents a well-knit whole. The author follows a thoroughly 
organised plan, almost architectural in its layout. He completely covers the entire 
span of the subject he sets out to deal with and not a single topic is left out. 


A comparison in depth between corresponding matter in the Natyasastra 
and Dattilam also reveals the independent stance of Dattila. 

The Natyasastra is a large compendium dealing with many arts and sciences. 
One of these arts is gandharva, which is accorded a full sastric treatment. Bharata 
treats of gandharva in the final section of the Natyasastra , traditionally called the 
geyadhikara, which begins at the 28th chapter of the text. In his treatment of 
gandharva Bharata lists almost an identical set of topics as Dattila. However, the 
disposition of topics in the initial uddesa list follows quite a different order. 
Moreover, the entire topics of gandharva, pertaining to svara, tala (and also pada as 
Bharata has a padoddesa) are grouped at one place (N.S. 28, 13-20). 
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We do not have a complete description of gandharva from any other early 
authority except Bharata and Dattila. Later authors have, however, spoken of and 
quoted some acaryas besides these two. Evidence points out that the art of 
gandharva conformed to strict rules of theory and practice. Its sastra, too, followed 
a well-trodden path conforming to norms. Basic differences between authorities 
expounding the forms and statutes of gandharva were absent; yet differences on 
points of structural detail, and conceptual nuances of theory seem to have abounded. 

A comparison between Dattilam and Naytasastra reveals such differences. 
Further, authentic testimony regarding the nature of these variant views can be gleaned 
from later sanglta-literature. Among later authorities Abhinava Gupta’s discussion 
of gandharva is the most detailed, scholarly and informed. In his commentary on 
gandharva in the Natyasastra, Abhinava introduces opinions of many other theorists 
besides Bharata. Among these, Dattila figures prominently. Abhinava has noted 
many points of disagreement as to doctrine and formal details between Bharata, 
Dattila and others on matters of varying importance. So have other authorities like 
Sarngadeva, Rapa Kumbha and others. Let us examine these differences, (with the 
help of Abhinava and the others), and we shall see that in the light of these, Dattila 
stands out as an independent acarya on gandharva with an acknowledged original 
stature and standpoint of his own. 1 

In fact, a basic semantic and doctrinal difference is to be found in the very 
definition of gandharva as given by Bharata, Dattila and by Visakhila-another 
authority whom Abhinava quotes and often refers to. Abhinava has expounded the 
definitions of these three acaryas and discussed their merits (A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12). 

Bharata defines gandharva twice. 

(a) “gandharvamiti tajneyam svaratalapadatmakam : gandharva is known as 
comprising svara, pada and tala” (N.S. 8, 8). 

(h) The second definition is a slightly rephrased version of the first : 
“gandharvam trividham vidyatsvaratalapadatmakam” (N.S. 28, 11). 

The use of the word ‘trividham’ in the second definition was not considered 
as very happy by many ancient theorists for it suggests that svara, tala and pada are 
the three modes or varieties of gandharva, whereas, in truth, gandharva was formed 
by a fusion or conjunction of the three. Abhinava in a attempt to vindicate Bharata, 
refers to an ancient tradition regarding this point and explains ‘vidha’ in ‘trividha’, 
not as 'mode’ or ‘manner’ but as vidhana or ‘regulation’. The word vidha, he says, 
here denotes a ‘dependence’ (asritavaci vidha sabdah); in other words svara, pada 
and tala are the three elements on which gandharva depends. He then quotes 
Visakhilacarya who had unambiguously defined gandharva as “svarapadatalasamavaye 


i K.C. Pandey in his Indian Aesthetics (p. 538), which forms the first volume of his magnum 
opus the duoiogy called Comparative Aesthetics, opines : “Dattila seems to have been a 
contemporary of Bharata”—mainly on the basis of the numerous references found in the 
Abhinava Bharati from the Dattilam and the great authority accorded to Dattila by Abhinava. 
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tu gandharvam : gandharva is an inseparable concomitance (samavaya) of svara, pada 
and tala”. 1 

Dattila’s definition of gandharva, besides implying a togetherness of svara, 
pada and tala also suggests an heirarchical relationship between these elements, 
because he says “padasthasvarasanghatastalena sumitah” : i.e. “gandharva is a 
group of notes set to words and well-measured by tala”. Svara, here, has definitely 
been assigned the central position, since it is a group of svaras—set to words and 
sung to tala—that forms gandharva. Abhinava has, indeed, remarked that in 
defining gandharva, it is not enough to state that gandharva is a conglomeration of 
svara, tala and pada because this implies an equal status for all three, whereas in 
actuality a hierarchy (pradhanagunabhava) exists; svara is the dominant element, tala 
second in importance : its function is to give an equipoise and equilibrium (sam>a) 
to svara; pada follows last in the hierarchy. Bharata unlike Dattila has not explicitly 
set forth this hierarchy. Though, according to Abhinava, he has implied it in listing 
the three elements of gandharva serially as svara, tala and pada (svaratalapadatmakam); 
svara being named first because it is foremost in importance, tala following it and 
pada coming last. In thus interpreting Bharata, Abhinava, in support of his 
contention, approvingly cites the line from Dattila which contains the definition of 
gandharva. 2 

A definition in a sastric work should, ideally, be able to comprehend the 
object defined in all its possible aspects. Sastrakaras, therefore, are very careful 
regarding their choice of words in a definition. Of the three available ancient 
definitions of gandharva that we have cited, the one by Dattila is, in its wording, the 
most happy and exact. It explicitly implies both the necessary togetherness or fusion 
existing between the various aspects of gandharva as well as their hierarchical inter¬ 
relationship. Bharata’s definition —inspite of Abhinava’s vindication —is obviously 
ambiguous on both counts while that of Visakhila leaves out the hierarchical aspect. 

Dattila’s definition of gandharva includes avadhana as an element in its 
formation : 

“padasthasvarasanghatastalena sumitastatha 

prayuktascavadhanena gandharvamabhidhlyate” (Datt. 3). 

Bharata and Visakhila, evidently, considered avadhana as superfluous. Abhinava, 
after appraising the relative importance of the elements, svara, pada, tala and their 
inter-relations, remarks : “avadhana is not manifest as an element deserving to be 
included as a facet (of gandharva) like svara, pada, tala. It should not, therefore, be 


1 fofou fomfofa i for**: fosnfofo i fom fount i srrfoRraRft 

fotfTsrss ^fo fa^RT:; d fomur^; qqrRTsf fa i d fa*, ^ 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12. 

2 ^fo ^xfafta«ftPr fg fasffarq: **\H**m$fa ^fo i 'fofoqrafoq' srraifo i fa **rt: 

srunf, dTdTcdr d^n^dtqqjR^:, sfo art | a^ftsfa fa q<? q^s^q 

TOmnOTvTTO I sf^RTqfa--“q^RT: gfad:” 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12. 
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included in that group/’ 1 For, he adds : “avadhana means concentration (yogarupam) 
and is not pertinent in this context.” 2 

Simhabhupala, the famous commentator on Sarigitaratnakara , quotes a 
definition of gandharva attributed to Daksaprajapati, along with that of Dattila. 
Daksaprajapati not only included avadhana as a part of gandharva but considered 
it to be the determining factor. “It is avadhana,” he says, “which forms gandharva; 
svara, pada and others come after it. Without avadhana the [other] three elements 
cannot be accomplished.” 3 

Dattila, on this point, appears to have taken a stand which lay in-between 
the one taken by Bharata and Visakhila and that of Daksaprajapati. He considered 
avadhana a part of gandharva, but, evidently, not an essential part, for he states that 
avadhana was a commonly understood term; he did not think it important enough to 
be discussed or expounded. 

Coming now to the list of topics or the uddesa, we notice that the order of 
arrangement in Dattila is quite different from that noted by Bharata. This might 
appear as a superficial matter and a mere whim on the part of the two authorities. 
Such was not the case. The order of terms in a uddesa was expected to follow a 
rational plan. Commentators like Abhinava—who was ceitainly not the only one 
to have done so—took pains to justify the order presented in the Natyasastra and to 
defend it against different uddesakramas, that is, the order of arrangement accepted 
by other authorities like Dattila. 


Let us compare the serial order of topics in the uddesa relating to svara in 


and 

Dattila. In Bharata we have : 



1 . 

svara 

8. 

sadharana 

2. 

grama 

9. 

varna 

3. 

murchana 

10. 

alankara 

4. 

tana 

11. 

dhatu 

5. 

sthana 

12. 

sruti 

6. 

vrtti 

13. 

jati 4 

7. 

suska 


(N, 

, on 

the other hand, has : 



1 . 

sruti 

7. 

vrtti 

2. 

svara 

8. 

suska 

3. 

grama 

9. 

sadharana 

4. 

murchana 

10. 

jati 

5. 

tana 

11. 

varna 

6. 

sthana 

12 . 

alankara 


(Datt. 5-6) 


1 *T VZ ^RfafcpssiTcraH ?TTfa, I—A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12. 

2 srsth qbm i -ibid. 

3 : \ ‘qr^sr. gfoasanT i 

i ^ftr i ssrsRFrfirefa— ‘‘snroRTfir *thr i 3RsjFTftr- 

fafasr jfa'TSlt n'— Sudha on S.R. 1, 3. 15-16. 

4 The G.O.S. ed. reads ‘yatayah’—clearly a faulty reading, as yati was a topic in tala and is listed 
and expounded as such. We accept the reading ‘jatayah* which is appropriate here and noted 
as a variant reading. 
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We notice that there is quite a discrepancy in the order. We do not know of 
the details of the uddeSa-order noted by other authorities. Abhinava, however, 
remarks that ViSakhilacarya in his uddeSa places Sruti after grama : “viSakhilacaryo 
gramanantaram SrutiruddiSati sma” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 22). 

The position assigned to sruti vis-a-vis svara in the uddesa seems to have been 
a matter of great doctrinal importance in ancient times. 

Dattila has assigned sruti the first position, both in his uddesa and in the 
exposition that follows* But in Bharata’s list Sruti is almost the last topic to be 
named. This discrepancy is not accidental. It is indicative of a major controversy 
in ancient times regarding the comparative status of svara and Sruti. Dattila, 
expressedly attributes to Sruti a dominant position. He believed that svaras arose 
from the srutis. The Srutis according to him were twenty-two specific sounds in the 
octave (dhvaniviSesah), which the human ear could discriminate as distinct and 
separate (Sravanacchrutisamjnitah. Datt. 9). The Srutis in ancient times were twenty- 
two graded pitches into which the octave was divided. It was believed that these 
included all the musically significant microtones which could be differentiated one from 
the other. 1 

Although within an octave twenty-two microtones were believed to be cogni¬ 
sable, not all of these were usable in gandharva. Gandharva forms were based on 
svara and not Sruti, and its octave had only seven svaras (plus two intermediary or 
sadharana svaras which were not accorded in gandharva the full status of svaras). In 
Dattila’s view, certain specific Srutis out of the range of the twenty-two in an octave, 
had been selected and given the status of svara (Datt. 9-11). This made the svaras 
dependent upon Srutis, for Srutis came first and svaras were chosen out of them. 

The grama here poses a question, for in different gramas different Srutis 
became svaras. The gandharva seven-tone octave had a basic twofold division on the 



Fig. 1. 


i srnRHw sirar m cftaraticrar ^tw tn *nra i rata 

?tt *rra sitfafastarraTta qtait i 

AJ3. on N.S. 28, 27-28. 
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basis of the somewhat different Srutis which, in each, attained the state of svaras. 
The two differing octaves were called the sadja-grama and madhyama-grama. The 
above circular mandalas with twenty-two sruti-demarcations will illustrate the 
differing srutis on which the seven notes were established in the two gramas: 

In each of these gramas, as the mandalas show, only certain specific srutis, 
bearing a fixed sruti-interval with each other, became svaras. Thus, although 
somewhat different srutis in one or two cases became svaras on the basis of the 
grama division, the principle that certain fixed srutis attained svara hood remained 
unchanged. (See also topic ‘grama’, Part III). 

Bharata, contrary to Dattila, evidently believed that the srutis were subser¬ 
vient to svaras. The very first topic he names and expounds is the topic svara. The 
nature of sruti and the number of srutis in the svaras of the two gramas are recounted 
after svara. His method of demonstrating the sruti-intervals between svaras, clearly 
indicates that he considered svara as self-revelatory and srutis as secondary demarca¬ 
tions made within svaras. In outlining his method, he says that we first tune two vinas 
on the same seven svaras of the sadja-grama: the correct pitches of these svaras were 
evidently to be arrived at by a musician through his ear alone as is commonly done 
in tuning instruments even today. So self-evident, in Bharata’s view, were the 
positions of the accepted svaras in the octave that he did not consider it necessary to 
describe how they were to be arrived at. After identical svaras were tuned on two 
vinas, the position of the Srutis could be arrived at by an elaborate process of 
slightly lowering one of the two vinas through a number of steps. These steps 
helped in illustrating the number of srutis contained in each of the svaras of the two 
gramas. For, Bharata believed that the srutis were revealed through the svaras 
(dvavimSati srutayah svaramandalasadhitah. N.S. 28, 23). ViSakhila, too, evidently, 
gave svaras precedence over srutis, because in his uddeSa sruti has been mentioned 
by Abhinava as following grama and does not occur as the first topic. Grama itself 
must have followed svara, for on no count can it be considered as preceding svara. 
Although Dattila had consulted ViSakhila’s work on gandharva (Datt. 177), yet he had 
an independent stand on the question of the relative importance of sruti and svara. 

Abhinava vindicates the order followed by Bharata. He says (obviously 
pointing towards authorities like Dattila in whose uddesa sruti precedes svara) : 
“Some have in this regard concluded that since svaras are revealed through the 
succession of srutis (srutikramabhivyangyah), they should therefore be named first. 
To this criticism the answer is : such would indeed have been the case had the srutis, 
which are defined as definite sounds (dhvaninadasamjnitah), themselves become svaras 
at fixed sruti intervals. But this is not so, and, indeed, it is on the basis of svara that 
the high or low position of the srutis themselves is recognised.” 1 

Many commentators on Bharata, too, appear to have criticised him for not 
having placed sruti before svara. They, like Dattila, believed that srutis were the basis 

1 3rt %f^cr ^Ttsr srfit uhisot:—? ctt ftalvtt— 

jrfk scrfiniKaftrar: 'W*rV ’T^rri'ni mi (ifir) i * 

arfh SJJTTSWT I—A.B. on N.S. 28, 21. 
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of svaras and had voiced this objection : “srutyapeks : nah svarah, tatkimakande ta 
uddistah—svaras depend upon srutis, why then have they been misplaced in the 
uddesa?” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 16-20). 

Abhinava has gone to great lengths in justifying the primacy of svara over 
sruti. He has adduced many arguments of a fundamental importance to music in 
defence of svara. He reminds us of the fact that musical notes are not arbitrarily 
determined intervals but are produced through an inexorable accoustic law of 
harmonics. Thus a true note can be recognised and experienced as such by anyone 
with a musical sensibility. Putting this in the philosophic language of his age, he 

remarks: “svaras are self luminous (svayam.rajante) and are cognised as such 

in all musical forms. So inexorably effective are they by their very nature that they 
irresistably stamp their impress on the mind of the listener who experiences their 
aesthetic import spontaneously (brdyatativasat svatamaksipantah, svavisaye abhidha- 
nam kurvatah svara ityuktah) ; on listening to a rightly sounded svara, the psyche 
of a listener is forcibly shaken away from his normal everyday consciousness and 
ascends to a new aesthetically moving state of being (cittavrttimadhyasthatarupasva- 
sthyavasthaparityajanenopatapayantah).” 1 This is not true of the srutis because these 
depend in their very position upon svaras : “srutajo uccanlcataya api svarasraya eva 
pratlyante” (A.B. on N.S. 23, 21). 

Yet, though Abhinava considered sruti as subsidiary to svara, he did feel that 
the position of sruti so far down the Natyasastra list (as no. 12) was not defensible. 
He, therefore, concludes that there is no point in endeavouring to justify Bharata’s 
entire uddesa-order : “tannatra kramasamarthanena prayasitavyah”. 2 Visakhila had 
followed a more rational and defensible plan in placing srutis immediately after 
grama, since the form of each grama depended upon the distinct sruti-arrangements 
of the seven svaras constituting it. 3 

On examining the detailed exposition of topics that follows the uddesa in the 
Natyasastra , we notice discrepancies between their serial position in the uddesa and in 

3ifaui?r fsfa: i i 

—A.B. on N.sT 28, 21. 

2 We give here the whole relevant passage which has many points of interest : 

sretffepr: <tt ?f^sr Ntefacsn scsnrecr triftatafr § ^ ^ sfa 

zkw tctstbut 1 i afetf aT sfa 

%rT^rf^U srafaasa: 1 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 16-20. 

This may be rendered as : “Some raise the question—‘svaras depend upon srutis, why then have 
the srutis been misplaced in the uddesa ?’ They, then, answer this question by arguing that 
‘only in relation to the sarira vina (i.e. singing) are the svaras dependent upon [srutis] but not 
in the vina made of wood’. This does not stand to reason, for the implication is that in the 
wooden vina, srutis do not serve any purpose. Why. then, at all include the srutis in the 
uddesa? If it be answered that ‘the sruits help to differentiate’ the gramas, then they should 
occupy a place adjacent to grama in the uddesa. Enough, however, of this—there is no point 
in endeavouring further to justify the uddesa-order.” 

3 amfamamSra >*fa^aa wM asa&a aa faaalsaffcpaaaT wfnx tt«t 

•aaatfa asr fa g f a f a «raa: W^atsaarcaaar: , fasTTfs^Taref aTaraart ^faaf^fa *a i 

—A.B. on HS. 28,21. 
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the laksana or exposition. Bharata does aot expound the topics in the sequence in 
which he lists them. Though, sruti is named twelfth in the uddesa list, it occurs as 
third following grama in the laksana (N.S. 28, 24) ; sadharana, eighth in the uddesa, 
follows sthana which is the fifth topic to be expounded (N.S. 28, 34); jati which is at 
the end of the uddesa list, follows sadharana (N.S. 28, 37). Besides this jumbling up 
of the uddesa-order in expounding the topics we also find that glti, a topic included 
in the taloddesa (N.S. 28, 19), is expounded in the svara section (N.S. 28, 44) along 
with svara topics, without any justification being offered. 

Dattila on the other hand follows an orderly course in his exposition, keeping 
strictly to the uddesa-krama. At points he even justifies the order he accepts, by 
hinting at the dependence of a topic which follows upon the one which precedes. We 
have already noted that he has based svaras upon srutis. He states so expressedly. 
After describing Sruti, which in his exposition is the first topic, he describes svara, 
stating : “of these (srutis) some are selected and sung in all the gltis. Among these 
srutis those that attain the state of a note (svaratva) are esteemed as the seven svaras, 
beginning with sadja.” 1 Again, having described svara and grama, Dattila deduces 
the murchanas and their serial numbers as a natural consequence from these (Datt. 21). 
Similarly, in describing tana, he shows their dependence on murchanas, the preceding 
topic : “these fore-mentioned murchanas”, he says, “[when formed] with five notes 
and with six notes have been declared by the wise as the tanas”. 2 Describing alankaras 
after varnas, he notes : “the alankaras should be known as based upon the varnas”. 3 


Other disagreements, too, are observable between Bharata and Dattila. These 
are more basic, as they pertain to the nature of the exposition itself. Let us examine 
some of these. 

1. Ancient music recognised two gramas on the basis of two different 
arrangements of sruti-intervals accorded to the seven svaras of an octave. Each of 
these gramas could result in seven murchanas which were the seven notes of the 
octave in a serially ascending order ; each new murchana beginning on a new and 
successively lower note. These murchanas were numbered serially and each had a 
distinct denomination. The first murchana of the sadja grama was : sa ri ga ma pa 
dha ni, and was called uttaramandra. The second was : ni sa ri ga ma pa dha, and 
was called rajani. The third was : dha ni sa ri ga ma pa, and was called uttarayata. 

1 s=cfa(f<t)sT<m5t sre’Ti^s/iitrfjKn: i Trfaj'Tisnt treftfira i 

anfs^'ft ^ 4 4 i 

—Datt. 9-10. 

2 't^rTO: tTtsm *rr: i 

(nm^rr ? tmn) m ii 

—Datt. 30. 

-Datt. 91. 
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Thus beginning with each of the seven notes there were seven murchanas in the sadja- 
grama. 

Similarly, seven murchanas were formed in the madhayama-grama also: these, 
too, had their specified serial order and denomination. The first murchana in this 
grama began on madhyama : ma pa dha ni sa ri ga and was called sauvlri. The second 
began on ga, a note lower : ga ma pa dha ni sa ri ; this was called harinasva. 
Observation will readily reveal that given any murchana of any particular grama, say, 
dha ni sa ri ga ma pa, of the sadja-grama, one could easily tell its serial number by 
locating the position of ‘sa’ or sadja in it. The murchana noted here is thus the third 
murchana of the sadja grama, the uttarayata, as ‘sa’ occupies the third place. The 
same applied to madhyama-grama. To take an illustration : the murchana, ni sa ri ga 
ma pa dha of the madhyama-grama is easily recognisable as the fifth murchana by 
noting that ‘ma’ or madhyama occupies the fifth serial position in it. In this manner 
any murchana of either grama—provided we know the grama to which it belongs— 
can be placed serially, simply by locating the serial position of the notes sadja and 
madhyama. 

Dattila has delineated this process concisely in a single karika. He also 
draws an important conclusion from the process : “$adja and madhyama by their 
different serially displaced positions in the two gramas give the serial number of the 
murchanas in them; and it is for this very reason that the two gramas are called 
sadja-grama and madhyama-grama”. 1 

Bharata gives no such rule-of-the-thumb method for arriving at the serial 
position of a murchana in the two gramas, nor does he provide any reason as to why 
the two gramas have been given the names they bear. Abhinava, quoting Dattila's 
karika (translated above), dismisses this process as insignificant and of no practical use. 
“Dattilacarya”, he remarks, “has described how the murchanas can be numbered as 
the first and so on beginning with sadja and madhyama, but, this [process] is of 
almost no value because the counting [of murehanas] as the first and so on serves 
no purpose anywhere and is of mere bookish importance (agamamatrasaratva) ; 
moreover, the importance given to serial numbering in this process tends to make one 
murchana more important than the other merely on the basis of number, implying an 
interdependence, which, in fact, does not exist.” 2 

Though Abhinava thus dismisses Dattila’s process as pointless, later authors 
eagerly adopted it. Sarngadeva—slightly rephrasing Dattila’s karika—describes the 
process, almost claiming it as his own. 3 Srikantha, in his Rasakaumudl , follows 
Sarngadeva (R. Kau. 1,71). Other writers like Pundarlka Vitthala and Raghunatha- 

1 tot* nnfT: i ^ at ii 

CV > N ' 

—Datt. 21. 

TOnrt gmt: i ^ n i q^rr ^sirc 

—A B. on N.S. 28, 24. 

3 WcT I *T^TT ?T ^RTcTT II 

—S.R. 1,4, 18. Nihsahka was a title of honour accorded to Sarngadeva. 
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prasada also mention the process, 1 Rana Kumbha, however, criticises Dattila on this 
point, evidently following Abhinava’s argument ( S. Raj. 2, 1, 1, 304-307). 

2. There was an ancient decree concerning the dropping of notes in the two 
gramas when forming tanas from murchanas and in rendering the melodic structures 

of jatis, sadava (hexatonic) or auduvita (pentatonic). _ . 

Dattila has said : “pancama in the madhyama-grama, dhaivata in the sadja- 
grama and madhyama in both the gramas (sarvatraiva) should be known as indispens¬ 
able [notes]” (Datt. 20). „ , . 

Bharata expressedly mentions the indispensability of only the madhyama : 
“anaSitvatmadhyamasya” (N.S. 28, 33 ; also 28, 65). He is silent about the other notes. 
Abhinava in this context quotes Dattila’s karika, Datt. 20, and remarks : “some 
theoreticians here believe that [Bharata] muni was not in favour of the view expressed 
by Dattila and similar thinkers ; he considered only madhyama as indispensable”. 2 
In another passage Abhinava reiterates this statement, noting that Visakhila, too, like 
Dattila, believed in the indispensability of dhaivata and pancama in the two gramas 
respectively. 3 , 

3. A kuta-tana has been defined as a murchana in which the serial order ot 
notes is disarrayed (Datt. 38). For example : ni dha ma sa ga ri pa ; dha sa ma ni ga 
pa ri etc. Such tanas can be both purna-containing all seven notes—and apurria— 
containing fewer than seven notes. Dattila gives the number of all possible purna 
kutatanas as 5033. 4 5 He also gives a method for arriving at their number. This was much 
the same as the process of nastoddista, akin to the mathematical method of computing 
permutations, which later authors took such care and pains to expound. 0 In Bharata 
we find no indication of this process. Abhinava quotes a long passage describing it 
but he has taken it from another authority (A.B, on N.S. 28, 34). He gives a reason 
for its absence in the Ndtyasdstra : “these (kutatanas) are not described here because 
[Bharata] muni has included them all (sarvamgarbhikrtya) in a general statement 
where he says that ‘there is a [great] variety in tana and murchana for the pleasure of 
the performer and the listener’.” 6 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Rdgamdla of Pundarlka Vitthala 1, 30 ; ms. No. 1985 in Oriental Institute, Baroda The 
same line with many scribal errors is quoted (atl, 43) in a work ascribed to RaghunaOiapra- 

sada. The colophon calls the work Bhdratisvarasamvdda ; ms. no. B66431/D10669, Tanjcre 

We consulted copies of the above mss. at the library of I.I.C.M.S.D., West Berlin. 


—A.B. on N.S. 28, 34. 

5 CTcnfqqnft ^ 


W|S I 

—A.B 


. on N.S. 28, 65-65. 


Note that the total number of possible permutations is 5040. Dattila, however, does not include 
the seven murchanas, as they are not kutatanas but have the seven notes in a serial order. 

See S.R. 1, 4 and S. Raj. 2, 1,1. etc. 

^ t Jrfa: mwvtf ^ i 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 34. 
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This deduction on the part of Abhinava is, however, quite far-fetched. To 
assume that merely by using the term ‘variety’ (nanatva) to qualify murchanas and 
tanas, Bharata implied the entire process of reckoning the number of klitatanas, does 
not stand to reason. 

There seems to have been a definite textual tradition of describing the 
process of reckoning kutatanas since quite early times. Abhinava, as we have noted, 
quotes verses from an unnamed ancient authority. The Vrtti on Brhaddesi , too, 
describes the process in detail, basing its account upon Datt. 39-40. It quotes these 
Dattila karikas and expounds them in detail (Vrtti on Br. 117). Later authors like 
Nanyabhupala in Bharatabhasya (B.B. 4,68-70), Sarhgadeva in his Sangltaratnakara , x 
Rana Kumbha in his Sangitardja (S. Raj, 2, I, 1, 495), Srlkantha in his Rasakaumudl 
(R. Kau. 1,74-80), Subhankara in his Sangltadamodara (ch. 3) and numerous other 
authors have all deliberated upon the process to a greater or lesser extent. This 
evidence is very suggestive. It implies that if not Dattila himself, then the tradition 
of theorists to which he belonged initiated this process of enumeration, and in doing 
this they included in their works a theoretical aspect of gandharva missing from \ 

Bharata’s account. 

Bharata’s uddesa-list contains thirteen topics whereas Dattila has only twelve. 

The topic dhatu is absent from the Dattilam. Dhatu was a term relating to the technique 
of playing instruments, especially the vlna. Bharata describes it as : “dhatavo jneya 
vaditrakaranasrayah” (N.S. 29, 50). Vaditra denoted both fingers and external 
devices such as plectrums used for making strokes on the vlna (vaditramangulikon- 
adi. A B. on above). Karana (literally, the act of making, doing, producing, effecting 
etc.), stood for the technique of making various strokes on the vlna or the methods of 
playing it (karanam prayatnah. A.B. ibid). Bharata, evidently, considered dhatu an 
important topic and has described it at length (N.S. 29, 50-70). It is curious, then, 
to find that Dattila makes no mention at all of dhatu. In fact, in regard to the entire 
matter connected with the details of vlna and other instrumental playing Dattila refers 
us to other acaryas who had expounded the subject in detail. In Datt. 44 he says : 

“In apprehension of making the treatise lengthy, I shall refrain from expounding the 
characteristics of vlna and other instrumental [playing] in [various] vrttis as laid 
down by acaryas.” 

What could be the reason for Dattila’s exclusion of dhatu ? On no other 
point, in spite of his desire for brevity, does he refer us totally to the works of others. 

It seems probable that he considered vlna and instrumental techniques as of sub¬ 
sidiary importance in describing the scheme of gandharva. His intention, avowedly, 
was to deal only with the essentials : “saratoyam mayocyate”, he says in the very 
first verse. Dhatu embraced a matter concerning instrumental techniques alone, 
and matters of technique in his view do not seem to have been of much substance 
regarding essentials, that is, the formal and conceptual structure of gandharva. Dattila 
engaged himself in delineating the principles, codes, patterns, mores and other funda¬ 
mental matters underlying and governing the forms constituting gandharva. He left 

i S.R. 1, 4, 32-36 ; note also the commentary of Sirnhabhupala who quotes Datt. 39. 
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out dhatu as irrelevant. Being a logical and painstaking theorist, he entirely omitted 
the term dhatu from his udde£a-list as he did not intend to take the topic up for 
exposition. 

Bharata, on the contrary, lays a great and basic stress upon the vlna. Not 
only does he describe its techniques at length, he also arranges the topics in his 
svaroddesa in relation to the vlna. We find in his uddesa a double arrangement of 
the svara topics. He says : 

dvyadhisthanah svara vainah sarlrasca praklrtitah 

etesam sampravak§yarai vidhanam laksananvitam (N.S. 28, 12). 

“Svara is described as having a twofold basis: relating to the vlga and to the 
voice (sarTrah). These I shall expound, along with the precepts [governing them].” 

This statement is followed by two verses listing the thirteen topics contained 
in his svaroddesa. Bharata concludes the list with the remark : “this group [of topics] 
pertaining to svara is considered as connected with the wooden vlna”. 1 A few of 
these very topics are then listed again with the announcement, “here is the sangraha 
(/.e.: uddeSa) relating to the sarlra vlna”, 2 that is, to the svaras as produced through 
the human body. The Sarlra list is much shorter and contains only seven of the 
thirteen topics. These in succession are : 

1. svara 

2. grama 

3. alankara 

4. varna 

Abhinava comments that “vlna-playing is of primary importance and therefore 
topics pertaining to it have been listed first: vainanam pradhanyatpurvamuddesah” 
(A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12). He also gives reasons for the exclusion of certain topics 
from the sarlra list. His remarks are interesting. “Tana”, he says, “though 
renderable through the sarlra vlna, should not be thus rendered as the effect is not 
happy. When for sake of practising, tana is rendered through the voice, then, too, 
this can be accomplished only with the help of the vina, which is capable of 
producing exactly the required notes—neither more nor less than necessary. Thus, 
one who cannot produce the notes through his voice, due to being unable to 
comprehend a particular note in his mind, can easily render these notes on the vlna”. 3 


1 cTT^TT; CTRlft I || 

sjmft TOrtfr fam wmrmw. i sfarori mmTfm n 

—N.S. 28. 13-14. 

2 ttt sr?: rmmfa arm: i ms itt^t ^ wfta? starch n 
—ibid. 28, 15. 

(regarding sarira vlna as denoting the human voice see Part III). 

3 ctt^t 3 wxhri srnRsPr ?r i ^ effort: i 

am im *nxh i&cwifWTWrKtefa wtf tfa f "imrm *r i 

— A. B. on N. S. 28, 13-15. 


5. sthana 

6. jati 

7. sadharaija 
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Giving a reason for omitting sruti from the Sarira list, he says : Sruti can 
be demonstrated only on the vina, because srutis are revealed through saraiia (a 
method of tuning) which in turn depends upon loosening and tightening of strings : 
srutayaSca vinayamevopayoginyah saranayastantryutkar$anaprakarsanasya tanmu- 
latvacca.” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15). 

Regarding vrtti, dhatu and suska-also omitted from the sarira-list- 
Abhinava remarks : “the vrttis form an helpful base for the dhatus (which, we have 
seen, was a term specific to the vina) and the suskas ; and these latter two can be 
pleasantly rendered only on the vina ^ vrttayasca dhatunam suskasya vanugrahak- 
adharah dhatuSuskaprayogasca vlpayameva sukhavah.” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15). 

Dattilamakes no division of the topics pertaining to svara into the two 
compartments of vipa and song. He gives only a single list of topics pertaining 
to svara without entering into an allocation on the basis of instruments or the voice. 
Brevity certainly must have been one reason for disregarding a two-fold list. 
Another, a more potent reason, seems to have been that he was basically interested 
in the delineation of musical forms and not in techniques of playing. These 
techniques had only a practical importance in rendering musical forms. Abbinava in 
giving reasons why Bharata allocates only a few topics to the voice in contrast to the 
vina, says : “the vina is appropriate for both practising and rendering all the various 
modes of svara, for it has a naturally pleasing tone : vinadhinam samastasya svaraga- 
tasya prakarasyabhyase prayoge copayogitvam tatra sankrantasya carutvat.” (A.B. on 
N.S. 28, 13-15). These remarks show that Bharata’s two-fold distribution of the 
svaroddesa was based upon a practical rather than a theoretical consideration. 

We do not know what relative importance Dattila placed upon the vina in 
comparison to the voice when it came to practical demonstrations. His treatment 
of gandharva is too brief for us to indulge in any valid speculation on this point. His 
description of the location of srutis in the human body and the vina does not, 
apparently, make any distinction between the two as means for producing the srutis, 
since he describes the Srutis as distributed in the same way in both the human and 
vina frames (Datt. 8-9). But later in the text we find him referring to experts 1 
and their instrumental tuning (sarana) in connection with the determination of mur- 
chanas, which suggests that the murchana, according to him, could be better demons¬ 
trated on the vina (Datt. 29). But paucity of evidence bars us from any fruitful 
conjecture. Yet it is apparent that Dattila as a theorist did not accord vina the great 
importance in his scheme which Bharata evidently did. 


1. fc^rr n^Ti: sTrarx: trro'mnhr #f5rr: i 

The text here has ‘vaisika’, literally, ‘expert in the manners of courtesans (vesa)’, hence a so¬ 
phisticated person, an expert. A more happy reading could be ‘vainika’-’vpia-player.’, a term 
more befitting the context. 
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Let us now compare the exposition of alankaras in the Natyasastra and the 
Dattilam. Wo notice that their number is different in the two texts. Dattila recounts 
thirteen alankaras (alankarastrayodasa. Datt. 99), whereas the number is much 
greater in Bharata (N.S. 28, 19-26). 

This is suggestive. An increase in alankaras usually points towards greater 
elaboration and complexity and is often considered a proof of a later stage in the 
history of an art-form. This is testified by the accumulating number of alankaras 
during the later development of Sanskrit poetry and poetics. True, this fact alone 
is not a strong enough basis for concluding the historical priority of Dattilam over 
the Natyasastra. But it does show that Dattila was voicing a very early tradition. 

More interesting is the fact that Bharata makes a double classification of 
alankaras. Having described alankaras in gandharva, 1 he warns that “not all of 
these could be employed in dhruva : “naite sarve dhruvasvista” (N.S. 29, 26). 

Dhruvas were songs sung during the stage-acting of ancient plays and they 
formed an essential part of the plot. The poetic content of a dhruva song was its 
mainstay and a clear enunciation of the words sung was of the greatest importance. 
Incorporation of melodic figures was secondary and subservient to the primary consi¬ 
deration of communicating the meaning of words. Certain alankaras could so split 
the letters of a word that its meaning could by entirely lost to the audience. Such 
alankaras were to be avoided when singing dhruvas. 2 

Bharata has enjoined : “too great a splitting of letters is not desirable in dhruvas, 
for then they cannot be properly rendered”. 3 In singing certain alankaras, a syllable 
within a word was dragged for so long that when the next syllable was pronounced, 
the link between the two was lost to the listner. 4 This Bharata calls : srotrvarnapra- 
karsana (N.S. 29, 26). This was undesirable in dhruva sinces it interfered with the 


1 The description of gandharva-alarikaras in the text closes with the words : 

*PTf srsnfRT srsftfr i N.S. 29 26. 

Saptarupa was another name for the seven gltakas of gandharva described in the tala-section. 
Here the word is representative of gandharva as opposed to dhruva: remark Nanyadeva’s 
comments on the above line from N.S. : 

cTsT 3 r -cTWRU fag ^ 

—B.B. 5, 17. 

2 Cf. 5rmn*r*T i 

I 

—A.B. on N.S. 29,26. 

3 ?r f§ i 

—N.S. 29^ 27. 

4 Abhinava has indicated this in his comments quoted in fn 2. Ancient poeticians and philoso¬ 
phers have made interesting reflections on the role of time-lapse in pronouncing different 
words (padas) forming a sentence. Without asatti or a properly close interval of utterance, 
two padas in a sentence could not become related into a single unitary whole in the mind of a 
hearer : thus if we pronounce ‘Rama’ right now and ‘is coming’ a few hours later, the sentence 
will not make sense. The same principle of asatti clearly extends to individual syllables forming 
single padas within a sentence.. For asatti see Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha, 2, 1, and other 
standard works. 
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goal of dramatic display : the arousal of rasa (rasanispatti) in the spectator, mainly 
through the words of the play-wright. Abhinava remarks that the aesthetic process 
consisting in the presentation of vibhava etc. leading to sadharanikarana and the 
resulting relish of rasa, could only be initiated if meanings could be communicated. 1 
Hence the omission of alankaras unfit for this purpose. 

Dattila was dealing with gandharva alone. Its application to drama and the 
resulting adaptations to be made were outside his field. He, therefore, makes no 
classification of the alankSras on the basis of their suitability to dramatic songs. 

Speaking of glti—an exposition of which follows alankara—Bharata again 
relates the topic to dhruva. Gltis, he enjoins, were not to be formed within dhruva 
songs; they were to be restricted to gandharva. His injunction is : “The gltis should 
be known as inapplicable to dhruva and are to be employed only in gandharva by the 
experts who render songs.” 2 * * * Dattila here makes no mention of dhruva. In fact, he 
does not speak of it in any connection. 

Related to this point is another significant omission in Dattilam. Bharata, after 
describing the jatis (which were elaborate svara-structures in gandharva somewhat 
parallel to the modern ragas), speaks of their relation to rasas (moods). 8 

Let us take some examples : 

The two jatis named sadjodlcyavati and sadjamadhya are enjoined in the 
rasas, hasya and sriigara (laughter and love); sadjl and arsabhi are promulgated 
for the rasas, vira (heroic), raudra (fierce), and adbhuta (wonderous); naisadl and 
?adjakaisikl are laid down for the karuna rasa (the sentiment of compassion). Similar 
inujnctions are given for other jatis on the basis of the notes that predominate in them. 
The guiding rule was: musical forms where sadja or rsabha were profusely used were 
to be employed in karupa; those with an abundance of madhyama and paiicama were 
suitable for srngara and hasya; and forms with an exuberance of dhaivata were to be 
used in vibhatsa (repulsive) and bbayanaka (terrible) (N.S. 29, 1-12). 

Dattila makes no mention of any ulterior application or utility of the jatis or 
their suitability for certain rasas. His concern is only with delineating the formal 
elements of jatis. Even if, for the sake of argument, we were to posit that in 
writing his manual of gandharva he had the Na(yasHstra before him as the model 
from which he made his own brief digest, yet it must be admitted that he has done so 
with a remarkable sense of selectivity. We have remarked upon the organic and 
orderly grasp he displays of his subject-matter. Another proof, in his work, of a great 
unity of conception and excecution is the preclusion of elements extraneous to the 
scope of the topics he was describing. His exposition covers all the topics that he 


1 3re 3gtsfo (?f^) ^ wrotfarmtf sr?fa#?t fa*mnfapimr?r: 

Ttremmwffat Wtfa i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 29. 

2 ifhnrt 5 tot snmffir fa#4 f^ i irnsfa irtstrn^ fa?* nHsratrf; fa- ii 

—N.S. 29,49. 

^4*?rr 3ii?nft ??ra«TtrT: i urn *rf%*i?r Tit iR?ft * fa*tua n 

—N.S. 28, 141. 


8 
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lists as forming gandharva and each one of them is satisfactorily defined and 
described; what he leaves out are matters not strictly pertaining to gandharva. 

It was not a desire for brevity alone which restrained Dattila from dwelling 
upon the rasa aspect of jatis. The reason was more fundamental and concerns 
the very nature of the two texts, the Dattilam and the Natyasasira and their approach 
towards gandharva. Indications of this can be discovered in the latter text in the 
light of Abhinava’s interpretation. 

Bharata, in concluding his description of the rasas compatible to the various 
jatis, states : “thus the wise know the jatis as associated with natya (drama).” 
(N.S. 29,13). Abhinava’s comments are worth dwelling upon. He raises the basic ques¬ 
tion as to why at all the rasa aspect of jatis was elaborated upon by Bharata. He asks: 
“after suggesting that jatis have no ulterior use, why does [Bharata] lay down their 
connection with rasas, as this aspect is not at all included in the uddeSa?” Abhi- 
nava then suggests an explanation: “it is to answer this (above) criticism that [Bharata] 
says : “evameta budhairjneya jatayo natyasamsrayah” (thus the wise know the jatis 
as associated with natya): the purport is that these jatis are only thus (evam) applicable 
in the natya, not on their own but by way of their utility in dhruva singing”. * 1 

Dhruvas, we have observed, formed an inherent part of ancient theatre which 
incorporated many operatic elements in its presentation. Bharata significantly says 
of his threatre that “glta vadya, and natya, which depend upon differet factors, 
should be so interwoven as to make a unitary whole”. An expressive phrase he uses 
is that, glta, vadya and natya should be like the alata-cakra : a burning log which 
when skilfully rotated in a circle made a single unbroken circular band of fire. 
Abhinava’s comments are revealing. He first points out the difference between glta, 
vadya and natya. He argues that these arts depend upon quite different factors in 
their formation (yasmadvividhaSrayam): that is, glta depends upon the human voice, 
vadya upon musical intruments and natya upon gestures, mime and such like. Their 
rendering, too, consequently, requires quite distinct skills. So different, he says, are 
these arts from each other that their perception requires different human sense-organs 
(bhinnendriyagrahyavividhakriyarupam) : glta and vadya are perceived through the 
ear while natya is perceived mainly through the eye. To combine gTta, vadya and 
natya in such a way that a spectator may experience the whole as a single presentation 
requires great artistic skill and finesse (tasmadyatnenasyaikata tatsampadya yenaika- 
buddhivisayata samajikasya gacchet). Just as the alata (the burning torch), which 
consists of a single flame, appears like a complete circle of unbroken fire through the 
skill and effort of an acrobat, similarly a theatrical presentation should be exhibited 
as a single unitary whole.' 2 


«nsniwn:” n tfh 5c«r«taT arsqtqihbRrr i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 13. 

2 qrmsfsfaaTspi acfl'Trar, mrtTfsraw 

i f? a arpr srrwt^br 5 a«nam mRArTTfem 1 ^ srtfbftsf'r 

amfa fofiwiwr aiwnqreaR. 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 7. 
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Bharata, for this reason, treats of music with a constant eye towards the 
theatric whole of which music constituted only a part. Being an independent art, 
music needed a separate and independent delineation; yet Bharata constantly keeps 
relating music to theatre, wherever such a relation is due. 

The Natyasdstra is a work on theatre with sections not only on music but on 
many other ancient arts and sciences. Bharata deals with architecture, dance and 
mime as well as ritual and prosody at quite some length. But whatever he treats of 
is directly or indirectly related to contemporary theatre and a proper presentation 
of plays. Thus architecture finds a place in his work in describing auditoriums and 
how to construct them; dance he describes in detail for it played a very basic role in 
ancient dramas. Similarly, the other arts he describes have a bearing upon theatre, 
his fundamental theme. 

In describing gandharva, and its jatis too, he speaks of their affinity with the 
different rasas (sentiments) portrayed on the stage. True, such a description entailed 
a deviation from a strict adherence to the topics constituting gandharva and their 
proper scope, yet it concerned something important from the viewpoint of theatre; 
therefore it was included. 

Dattila had no such ulterior purpose in mind. He treats of gandharva as 
gandharva alone and scrupulously keeps within the confines of his subject. 

The exposition of svara-topics in Dattiiam is followed by that of tala, the 
second aspect of gandharva that Dattila expounds. Before describing tala in detail, 
Dattila in a short sentence defines the relevance and significance of tala in gandharva. 
‘Tala” he says, ‘‘results in samya (‘equipoise’, ‘equanimity’, 'balance’) and only 
through samya can gandharva be truly rendered: “talat samyaip bhavet samyadiha 
siddhih” (Datt. 110). We have remarked that Dattila considered svara in gandharva 
as the element which needed measure (meya). Tala had the function of according 
measure to svara (Datt. 3). Patterns created by svara extend over time and tala 
in Dattila’s period (as it still does in Indian music) constituted the time-measures 
which rhythmically demarcated, organised and distributed these patterns. Tala- 
measures accompanied svara-patterns and gave them a balance and an equipoise 
of properly distributed and arranged structural formations. By giving them a strict 
measure, they restrained svara-structures from being loosely formed and being 
distorted out of proper shape and in this manner imparted samya to gandharva. (for 
further discussion on samya see ch. 5). 

Having defined tala and its function in gandharva, Dattila sets forth the 
taloddeSa : the list of paribha§as or terms relating to and comprehending the entire 
span of tala. Let us compare his taloddesa with that of Bharata. 

Bharata has a list of 21 topics : “ekaviipsatvidham jneyam talagatam budhaih” 
(N.S. 28, 20). The topics are successively named as : 


1. dhruva 

2. avapa 


5. pravesana 

6. Samya 


3. ni§krama 

4. viksepa 


8. sannipata 


7. tala 
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10. vast a 

11. matra 


9. parivarta 


15. yati 

16. laya 

17. glti 


13. anga 

14. vidarl 
21. pani 


12. prakarana 


18. avayava 

19. marga 

20. padabhaga 1 


(N.S. 28, 18, 20) 


The list in Dattilam is : 


3. padabhaga 

4. matra 

5. parivarta 


1. kala 

2. pata 


8. anga 

9. laya 

10. pani 

11. yati 


6. vastu 

7. vidarl 
15. marga 


12. prakarana 

13. avayava 

14. glti 2 


(Datt. 110-112) 


We notice quite a discrepancy between the two lists. In the first place, the 
difference in the number of topics is quite conspicuous. 

The first eight terms in Bharata’s list: dhruva, avapa, niskrama, viksepa, 
pravesana, samya, tala and sannipata were names of various beats used to form tala. 
They are absent from Dattila’s list, which names kala and pata as the first two 
terms. These two, in turn, are missing from Bharata’s list. However, kala in Dattila 
is a generic term and it denotes all the beats which Bharata has listed singly. 

Yet there is a difference : the number of beats themselves in Dattila’s account 
are only seven; he does not name dhruva as one of the beats. The others are the 
same as in Bharata. The exclusion of dhruva by Dattila indicates a major disagree¬ 
ment between him and Bharata. Bharata names dhruva as the very first term in 
his taloddesa (N.S. 28, 18). It occurs foremost in his list, because—as Abhinava 
comments—it was, according to him, the fundamental beat: “tatra dhruvapatasyal 
mulabhutatvam samjnadhyayoddese prathamyaddarsitam” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 38). 

In Dattilam we do not find any mention of the dhruva beat. Vemabhupala, 
author of the Sangltacintamani , has noted the absence of dhruva in Dattila. He states: 
“some like Dattila do not accept the dhruva beat. According to them kala (time) in 
tala is demarcated through only seven beats.’ 3 

"i N.S. 28, 19 reads ‘padamargah*. Dattilam always reads the word as padmargah—Datt. 110. 131, 
132 etc! Bharata, too, gives the word as padabhaga in the exposition of the topic at N.S. 31, 
52. Later authors also read the word as padabhaga. 

2 There are lacunae in the text here. However, the missing topics can be inferred from the 
expositional section and a comparison with other texts. 

3 srr (39:) sprier r i 5 dif*rcdmfafdr%d n 

—S.C. ch. I in the section on vadya. 

The copy of the ms. in the IICMSD consulted by us is incomplete. No indication is given 
about the source of the original ms. The copy is no. 189 of the IICMSD ms. collection. The 
work is copied in two parts and begins with : 
zw 1 rferersrfd 11 

it ends abruptly with : 

t t-^ r jTr r 1 nsr npr.11 
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These beats—seven according to Dattila, eight according to Bharata-were 
divided in two classes: nihsabda and sasabda. Avapa, niskrama, viksepa and pravesa 
were the unsounded (nihsabda) beats (N.S. 31, 30); samya, tala and sannipata—plus 
dhruva according to Bharata—were the sounded (sasabda) beats proper and presum¬ 
ably consisted of various strokes, perhaps on instruments of the cymbal type. 1 They 
have been called pata by Dattila; the term is second in his uddesa. Though the fun¬ 
ction of all beats—whether sounded or unsounded—was to measure time in tala and 
so they were collectively called kala, yet sounded beats were quite distinct from the 
unsounded; therefore the term pata is used by Dattila to classify them separately 
(Datt. 120, 121). Bharata, too, uses the term pata to denote the sounded beats (N.S. 
31, 36) but he does not include the term in his uddesa. 

Bharata, unlike Dattila, does not use the term kala to denote beats in general. 
But he does use the term in expounding tala in gandharva and it stands in his work 
for a very important concept. 

Kala in Bharata denotes a specific unit of time which formed the basis for 
measuring rhythm in tala (N.S. 31, 2-4). Dattila also uses kala in this additional 
sense (Datt. 114). By kala, Dattila denotes both the beats which demarcated the time- 
measures in tala and the measure or unit of time which was thus demarcated. The 
beats and the time-units that they measured, were, according to Dattila’s conception, 
two sides of the same coin which he calls kala. Bharata, on the other hand, uses 
kala to denote units of time only and not the beats which formed them. Abhinava’s 
comments reflect the notion, clearly implicit in Dattila, according to which kala was 
defined both as the time to be measured and the specific beats which measured time. 
At one point Abhinava describes kala as the unit of time in tala : “time demarcated 
through beats like avapa etc. is called kala : kalah paricchidyate avapadikriyaya, sa 
kala” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 1). Concomittently, —as he remarks at another place—the 
beats which define and demarcate time-units may also be called kala (and Abhinava 
here significantly echoes Dattila’s classification of beats as seven): “the word kala 
denotes the seven beats in tala, niskrama etc. : kala sabdena ca saptavidha talakala 
ni§kramadirucyate” (A.B. on N.S. 5, 5-7). 

The ancient beat system had many elements quite alien to modern pract ce. 
Notions parallel in Hindustani musical usage to the ancient sounded and unsounded 
beats are the khall and bharl. The modern khall, however, is not a totally unsounded 
beat. In percussion-playing the difference between khall and bharl is a difference only 
of accent and stress—the khall having a weaker sound in comparison to bharl: but 
neither khall nor bharl is really quite unsounded (nihsabda). Only when tala is 
indicated with a hand or a palm movement alone in order to keep time in the absence 
of percussion-playing or to demarcate the structure of specific tala-cycles, is the khall 
commonly formed as totally unsounded. But the hand-gesture for the khall too, in 


1 Bharata mentions ghana, metallic instruments, and connects them with the beats and time- 
units in gandharva-tala in the very first verse of his chapter on tala : 

5T i snrm f? flwfV arcrabra: ii 

-(N.S. 31,1) 
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truth, is just a convenient gesture signifying a lack of stress rather than total sound¬ 
lessness and has no mandatory or prescribed hand-movement. 

The sounded beats or patas of the ancient gandharva can, in principle, be 
understood from available descriptions : one was formed with the left hand (this was 
tala), the other with the right hand (samya), the third with both hands simultaneously 
(sannipata); and dhruva apparently was an ever-accompanying rythmic snapping 
of the fingers before striking any beat. 

Apart from the sounded beats, four quite distinct unsounded beats also existed. 
This fact is difficult to comprehend, since silence can be shown by a single indication 
or, indeed, through an absence of any indication at all. 

What, then, was the purpose of the four silent beats ? Scrutinising the 
descriptions, we cuiiously mark that these unsounded beats were formed with very 
specific mudra-like movements of the palm and fingers : avapa was formed by putting 
the palm face upwards and drawing in the fingers ; niskrama was formed with the 
palm facing downwards and stretching out the fingers; and when, along with the 
avapa gesture, the hand was also tossed to the right, the movement was called viksepa; 
pravesa was drawing in of the fingers stretched during ni§krama. Such elaborate 
gestures were certainly not for merely indicating or marking time during tala move¬ 
ments, for which purpose these complex movements are obviously quite pointless. The 
reason for forming them was that beats in gandharva had, besides the musical, a 
definite ritualistic significance which aimed at transcendental merit or adrsta. 1 
Abhinava points out: “although to indicate time, whether fast or slow, any method can, 
in truth, be adopted, but a ritualistic rule is followed because the aim is to attain 
transcendental merit : tatra ciraslghratadau kriya yadyapi ya kacidapyupayastatha 
niyamadrstaphalasiddhaye visi$tahastangulakriyaivopayogim” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 372). 

This makes the absence of the dhruvapata from the Dattilam worthy of notice: 
since its absence denotes a divergence of not a merely technical nature but concerns a 
fundamental matter of ritual and spiritual merit. One cogent explanation could be 
that Dattila belonged to a school or tradition of theorists differing on this matter with 
the tradition represented in the Natyasastra : such divergences, we know, were not 
uncommon even between two sakhas regarding the same sacrificial ritual. Another 
reason could be—as suggested in the Abhinava Bharati —that dhruva is, in truth, 
implicitly included by Dattila though not expressedly expounded. Quoting Datt. 199 
—with a reading varying from that in the available text—Abhinava says that Dattila 
here has the dhruva in mind. 2 If Abhinava is right, then the inference would 
be that Dattila took dhruva so much for granted that he did not feel the need for 

1 nzmiz? jpfaq qft^# sr^sfa ^rjoqqT^qqqr qnfq^r ferr qftqfi^cr 

^ qqqRT crqqr^fet(:).... 

—A. B. on N. S. 31, 1. 

2 err <re*j%(qfa)RTfe q qqfar i qftrqrqnfoTTfq ‘qqffqRrfqFTT: (q q q^ra) *qq 

qm(qiq) fqqTqqq’ (Datt. 199) i 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 38. 

See also S.R. 5, 141 and Kala. 
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either naming or expounding it. But howsoever we might explain his neglect of 
dhruva, Dattila clearly did not attach the same importance to it as Bharata. 

Apart from kala and pata which are absent in Bharata’s uddesa, the 
other topics are common between him and Dattila; though again we notice a diver¬ 
gence in their serial order. Dattila in his exposition of tala topics, as in those of 
svara, follows a logical step-by-step manner of delineation. His laksana or exposition 
maintains the same order as his uddesa. He, evidently, had arranged the topics in 
uddesa after due deliberation and forethought. The exposition in the Natyasastra is 
disorderly. The topics are not expounded in the order that they have been listed : 
kala, not even listed in the uddesa, is the first term that is discussed, followed by laya 
which is sixteenth in the list. Laya is followed by marga, which is nineteenth, 3 and is 
in turn followed by a description of the process of forming padabhagas without, 
however, a prior definition or exposition of padabhagas being made (N.S. 31, 3-29). 
A description of sounded and unsounded beats, enumerated at the very beginning of 
the uddesa, comes next. Then follows padabhaga again (here the padabhaga is 
defined). After padabhaga is the matra. After matra, vardhamana, also called 
vardhamanaka, is described in great detail (N.S. 31, 54-188). 

Vardhamanaka was a complex tala-structure built of many smaller tala units. 1 2 
Songs were sung in accompaniment to it and were, evidently, composed to the jatis 
described in the svara section. On occasion, as in the purv£-ranga, that is, the pro¬ 
logue of the ancient theatre, vardhamanaka was also accompanied by a specific dance 
(N.S. 4, 271-291). Dattilla describes vardhamanaka after prakarana and, evidently, as 
an appendix to it. Prakarana was a name given to the seven gltakas of gandharva 
which were also collectively called the saptarupa. These gltakas, too, were complex 
tala-structures. The simpler tala-components which the gltakas were composed of, 
are described by Dattila before he describes gltakas themselves. The vardhamanaka 
was formed on principles similar to the gltakas, and with like components. It seems 
to have been composed largely of patterns taken from of the gltakas, but arranged 
in a different and perhaps an even more complex formation. Abhinava notes that 
“Dattila and others have expounded it (the vardhamanaka) after having first desciibed 
the gltakas: since between the two exists a difference that exists between the parts and 
the whole : dattildibahistu gitakalaksanantaram tallaksanamuktamavayavavayavibhe- 
datvaditi.” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 55). Indeed, clarity in describing a complex structure 
lies in describing simpler structures first. 

What, then, is the reason for the abrupt and out-of-context description of the 
vardhamanaka in the Natyasastra, without logically leading up to it as does Dattila? 
Apart from the fact that Bharata does not really appear to have taken pains to 
impart an organic build-up to his subject-matter in delineating gandharva, Abhinava 
suggests another reason. He recalls Bharata’s statement in chapter five of the Natyas - 


1 This is according to the reading followed by Abhinava. According to another reading marga 

followed kala as the second topic in the exposition. 

—N.S. 31, 3-4. 

2 For details see ‘vardhamanaka’, Part III, 
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astra to the effect that vardhamanaka was a necessary ingredient of the purvaranga in 
ancient theatre and that without vardhamanaka the ritualistic tandava dance in the 
purvaranga remained incomplete, and argues that the relevance of vardhamanaka to 
the theatric context is the reason why Bharata describes it before its true place. 1 
Bharata was writing a manual mainly for theatre and, therefore, vardhamanaka drew 
his attention more urgently than other facets of tala in gandharva. Contrary to 
Bharata, Dattila was describing vardhamanaka from the point of view of gandharva 
alone. He does not even hint at any theatric use that vardhamanaka could be put to. 
He accorded vardhamanaka its proper place in his exposition : describing it after the 
components on which it was based. 

Vardhamanaka in Bharata’s exposition is followed by ahga (N.S. 31, 190); 
after which prakarana, that is, the gltakas are described (N.S. 31, 200). In Bharata’s 
uddesa, prakarana precedes the ahga : “prakarapangani vidarl yatayo. . .” (N.S. 28, 
19). But this order is not kept in the exposition where ahga precedes prakarana. 
Justifying the precedence of ahga in the exposition, Abhinava argues : “although in the 
udde£a-list ahga, vidarl etc. are named after prakarana as they are of use in it; still,in 
the laksapa-section, propriety really demands that the whole (angi) i.e. the prakarana 
should be delineated after the parts (ahgah), i.e. components like, vidarl etc., have 
been described. Therefore its description (meaning, that of the component ahga) is 
given before [that of prakarana]—yadyapi coddesavidhau ‘vidarl yatayo layah’ iti 
prakaranopayogat tadantaramanganam vidaryadescoddesah tathapi laksanavasare’n- 
ganirupana purvamanginirupanam vaktavyamiti proktam tannirupanam.” (A.B. on 
N.S. 31, 190, 191). 

In classifying angas, Natyasdstra again differs with the Dattilam. Bharata 
recounts three kinds of angas—vivadha, ekaka and vrtta (N.S. 31, 190). Dattila— 
whose statement is quoted by Abhinava in this context 2 —recounts four : ekaka, 
avagadha, pravrtta and vividha. Dattila does not name vrtta as an ahga ; instead he 
has pravrtta and avagadha, which in the Nafyasdstra are named as two sub-classes of 
the vrtta. 3 

Prakarana, the topic under which name gltakas were described, was the central 
topic in tala. The other topics were helpful in formulating the prakarana and were 

1 srisn^n? ?rst”T a? aunnraa rrensraw i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31.69. 

also: (a) (vjoaio 1?) sfa aumasnhnrJi snsn-qra ag'BrfarraiftaHST'JT rafaf 

au*q-»T i 

—ibid. 31, 55. 

2 a«n *r ?f%m^ra<n>a:n—aCTnrrjniatirf fa?N a^famr (Datt. 143) ?fa 
—A.B. on N.S. 31,190-191. 

Rana Kumbha notes the differences in the two classifications—those of Dattila and of Bharata— 
explicity : 

atat^rfa four ara aau? sfamsaata 
-S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 38. 
srafraaars a fsfau i 

-N.S. 31,195. " 


3 
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subservient to it. In the Dattilam, prakarana is the twelfth topic in tala. The topics 
preceding prakarana include elements with which the structure of the gltakas was 
built. Dattila, after describing kala, pata, padabhaga, matra, parivarta and other 
elements necessary for rendering or formulating the prakarana, takes up the seven 
gltakas one by one. Their serial order in the Dattilam is : 

1. madraka 5. ovenaka 

2. aparantaka 6. rovindaka 

3. ullopyaka 7. uttara 

4. prakarl (Datt. 160-221) 

The order followed in the Natyasastra , in naming the gitaka, is different : 

1. madraka 5. ovenaka 

2. ullopyaka 6. rovindaka 

3. aparantaka 7. uttara 

4. prakari (N.S. 31, 200-201) 

In the Natyasastra these gltakas are at first not described separately but taken up all 
at once. Their differences and correspondences are pointed out on the basis of similar 
or dissimilar ‘arigas’ formed in them (N S. 31, 200-229; for ‘anga’ see ch. 9). Then 
the gltakas are taken up one by one and further details of each gitaka are described 
singly and separately. They are described in the order in which gltakas are listed but 
with one deviation : aparantaka precedes the ullopyaka instead of following it as in 
the list. 


The gltakas (the tala-structures) in gandharva appear to have been time- 
honoured forms. They followed strict codes of formation like their reciporcal svara- 
forms, the jatis. Descriptions of gltakas in different ancient texts—reports of, and 
quotations from which are available—are all essentially the same. This is, largely 
and in all fundamental respects, true of the Dattilam and the Natyasastra too. But 
in spite of a correspondence regarding over-all patterns and primary structures, many 
differences regarding details exist. Abhinava, with the thoroughness of an erudite 
commentator, records many differences occurring between Bharata and other authori¬ 
ties. In recounting these divergent views, he refers to the authorities differing with 
Bharata as ‘some’ ‘others’ etc. : ‘anye’, ‘apare', ‘kecit’. 1 He also speaks of ‘acaryas 


° — A.B. on N.S. 31, 251. 

—ibid. 31, 261. 

qqrr ^ %f^r i srwf 

—ibid. 31, 282. 

stst i <rfar*rr$f i 

3pr^ ^Tg: i 

—ibid. 31, 286. 

3T^ g qowfunrgtjf 

—ibid. 31, 295." 

srWqr <tstt qrizf zwj 
—ibid. 31, 312. and etc. 
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other than Bharata’ and their views (acaryantaramata. A.B. on N.S. 31, 296-298) ; 
but of these acaryas he mentions only Dattila and Visakhila by name. Visakhila is 
named only once : in the context of the prakarana (A.B. on N.S. 31, 252). But 
Dattila is often spoken of and discussed ; quotations from him,—all traceable to the 
available Dattilam— abound (for details see chart, ch. 2). Abhinava mentions a 
number of points on which the Dattilam differs with the Natyasastra. Some of these 
we are pointing out in short ; the details, along with further instances, will emerge 
when the gltakas are described at length (Part III). 

(0 In the gltaka, aparantaka, Dattila (Datt. 172-173) has described a 
certain beat-formation in its padabhagas (groups of beats and time-units 
into which tala-structures were analysed), that quite differs from the 
account in Bharata. 1 

(ii) In ovenaka, Dattila’s description concerning a matter of tala-formation 
again disagrees with Bharata. 2 

(Hi) In rovindaka a similar disparity is noted. 3 

(*v) In uttara, some commentators on the Natyasastra , following Dattila, had 
interpreted a certain formation in accordance with his alien description. 4 


The entire sangita literature of the medieval period bases itself fundamentally 
upon the Natyasastra in expounding ancient music. This work had acquired an 
almost canonic authority in the field of music as in that of several other arts. But 
other acaryas are also spoken of and their views are often quoted in support of 
Bharata. Differing views, too, are noted with due deference. 

Nanyadeva, author of the Bharatabhdsya, flourished somewhat after Abhinava. 
His work is a free exposition of the geyadhikara (section on music) of the Natya- 
sastra . In his discussion of topics constituting gandharva, he leans greatly upon 
the Dattilam , and quotes many passages and lines from it: all to be found in the 
present text. Like Abhinava, he too, records a few cases of divergence between 
Bharata and Dattila in this context. 


1 snf?if$smq*tTg: i fqfatqq $ 3 - € qiftqhftRt 

srmrermt aisn^fq^ra^ ^ n*' (Datt. 172-173) sfa ^rc?a: i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,251. 

2 <r q3^Tfangur qpTq&rfcr i aaraqrsfe^qT?faT^iqqr<j sng: i 3nfiT%n snaiFcm aifafim sqqra: i 

sqqiafcftem am: (Datt. 208) i 'feito* ^i?qqrefcftqT$- 

fafass i 

— Ibid, 31, 295. 

3 %fh qrfeq<* atsftssrfs?^ a a;$r*rt smtssrfs% 

fg <rf?r?rpqT$: "cwsus?^ *iramt ctt^t; 9i*$ i 

—A.B. on NS. 31,296-298. 

3i?$ <r sfrmraasnfttfft 19imiqfa9rmmir?a: q*mm: *if?aqa: i 

-ibid. 31,312. 
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Later authors like Sarngadeva and Rana Kumbha (author of the encyclo¬ 
paedic Sahgitardja ), had also studied and deliberated upon the Dattliam. Sarngadeva 
often refers to the views of Dattila and notes instances where Dattila’s descriptions 
clash with those of Bharata. In his section on the gltakas, Sarngadeva speaks of 
many views and opinions expressed by authorities other than Bharata but recounts 
only two such authorities by name : Dattila and Visakhila. 1 Of these, Dattila figures 
more prominently. 2 Sarngadeva has often closely followed Abhinava, especially in 
matters relating to ancient music, but his remarks on various points of difference 
between the Natyasastra and the Dattilam testify that he had, indeed, made an 
independent study of the Dattilam ; this he, in fact, claims (S.R. 1, 1, 15-20). He has 
often compared views of Dattila and Bharata on points where Abhinava is silent. 

Kumbha wrote much later than Sarngadeva, whose work he had studied 
thoroughly, along with all the commentaries written upon it. 3 Kumbha’s is the last 
extant work on music which treats of the subject comprehensively in all its multiple 
facets, both ancient and contemporary. The work is based to a great extent upon a 
study of many ancient texts in the original, as Kumbha himself points out (S. Raj. 
2, 4, 1, 187). Dattila 4 and Visakhila 5 are often spoken of and among these Dattila’s 
name stands out more prominently. 

We note below pertinent references made by Nanyadeva, Sarngadeva and 
Rana Kumbha to soipe decrees in the Dattilam concerning matters of tala where they 
found this text enjoining forms different from those in the Natyasastra . The present 
Dattilam testifies to the truth of these observations and shows that the above authors 
had this very work in mind : 

(i) In the gltaka called madraka, Dattila has enjoined a component called 
the dvaigeyaka (Datt. 168), but the Natyasastra does not mention it. 
Kumbha has recorded that an injunction regarding the formation of 
dvaigeyaka occurs in Dattila’s account. 6 

(ii) In aparantaka, a certain tala-formation has been described differently by 
Bharata and Dattila. Nanyadeva, like Abhinava, has noted Dattila’s view 7 
(Datt. 172A-173B); Sarngadeva also records this view but does not 


1 Visakhila is mentioned at : S.R. 5, 90 ; 5, 111. 

2 Dattila named at: S.R. 5, 74; 5,100 ; 5, 119; 5,141. 

3 m st^t ... 

-S. Raj\ 1,1,39. 

4 Dattila is mentioned at : S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 29 ; 2, 4, 1, 31 ; 2, 4, 1, 38 ; 2, 4, 1, 54 ; 2, 4, 1, 97 ; 

2,4, 1, 124 ; 2,4, 1, 161. 

5 Visakhila is named at: S. Raj 2, 4„ 1, 58 ; 2, 4, 1, 103 ; 2, 4,1, 188 ; 2,4, 1, 248. 

-S. Raj 2, 4, 1,97. 

7 ^ 3? i i 

—B.B. (I) ch. VIII section on aparantaka. 
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explicitly name its propounder and refers to it as the view of 'others’: 
‘anye’. 1 

( iii ) The arrangement of angas (a component) in the aparantaka has not been 
decreed by Bharat a : he is silent on the point. Abhinava, his com ¬ 
mentator, too, makes no specifications. Dattila, however, has enjoined: 
“the angas in aparantaka should be the vividha andekaka” (Datt. 179A). 
Noting Bharata’s silence in this matter, Sarngadeva says : “Bharata has 
enjoined no rule regarding anga in aparantaka, but Dattila names ekaka 
and vividha as the angas to be applied”. 2 Kumbha has construed 
Bharata’s silence to indicate an absence of any rule : “Bharata”, he says, 
“lays down the application of anga in this gltaka according to the choice 
or desire of the performers ; but Dattila has here spoken of the two 
angas, vividha and ekaka”. 3 

(zv) In the gltaka, ullopyaka, Bharata describes a certain part as being 
rendered first in duple time (N.S. 31, 261), but according to Dattila it 
was first formed in triple time (Datt. 186). Abhinava has not commented 
upon this disagreement, but Sarngadeva and Kumbha have noted it. 4 
(v) Vidarl was a method in gandharva of dividing songs and their accom¬ 
panying tala into parts or sections. Bharata enumerates the total 
number of vidaris that could be formed in a gltaka (N.S. 31, 197-198 and 
A B.). Dattila has no rule regarding the number of vidaris to be formed. 
This difference was noted by Sarngadeva and Kumbha : “Bharata” 
Sarngadeva says, “lays down a rule regarding the number of vidaris to be 
formed while Dattila mentions no such rule.” 6 Kumbha, too, notes 
Dattila’s silence, but interprets it to mean that according to him any 
number of vidaris could be formed : “etah punarasarikhyata dattiladyai- 
rudahritah.” (S. Raj. 2, 4, 1, 31). 


—S.R. 5 104. 

See also the two commentaries. Abhinava on N.S. 31, 251, notes this view, ascribing it to Dattila. 
2 TKfri fafasr ^TTsT i wrRrfr: ii 

—S.R. 5, 100. 

—S. Raj 2, 4,1,124. 

4 Sarngadeva say: qf^:—S.R. 5,118. Note Kala: 

qqq iratfeqfrqfa srq: i 5^: sqq i 5q«ftsyq i Kumbha state's: &qf 

qqqq: i qfasrfa?: n 

-S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 161. 

(qqT’st is the same as q«r) 

s qpfrqqrrmrqq: ii nsqifqqqqfqutq i 

—S.R. 5, 73-74. See also Kala and Sudha. 
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Before proceeding, we, note further points of disagreement between Dattila 
and Bharat to strengthen our argument: 

1. After delineating the gltakas and the modes or mores of their formations, 
Bharata incorporates a long passage on a matter which is again extraneous to 
gandharva. He expounds the lasya form of dance and the technique of rendering it 
(N.S. 31, 330-367). He says: “I have already spoken to you of lasya; now I shall 
describe its laksana and its application (prayoga) in due order”. 1 Gandharva was 
explicitly defined as containing three elements: svara, pada and tala ; nrtta or nrtya 
did not form a part of it by definition. Yet Bharata describes lasya as part of his 
exposition of gandharava because its musical accompaniment was, evidently, formed 
with elements of gandharva. Strictly and logically speaking, lasya had no place in an 
exposition of gandharva, and Dattila, indeed, makes no mention of it. Lasya is not 
included within the scope of any of the topics listed under gandharva or even 
remotely suggested by them. Bharata’s chief interest, however, lay in theatre of 
which lasya formed an integral part. 

Abhinava, following Bharata, classifies dramas into two main classes, the 
uddhata drama and the sukumara drama: “idam dvividham hi natyam, uddhatam 
sukumaram ca” (A.B. on N.S. 31,332). In uddhata plays, the masculine—virile and 
robust—sentiments predominated while in sukumara plays the ruling ethos was 
one of femmine tenderness and softness. Accordingly, in the purvaranga of the 
uddhata drama the dance corresponded with the dominating ethos : it was rendered 
with the vigorous Siva-born tandava. In sukumara dramas, on the other hand, the 
typical dance for the purvaranga was lasya, a dance rendered with delicate movements, 
said to be created by Devi, the consort of Siva. 

Quoting an injunction made by Bharata in the fourth chapter, Abhinava 
comments : "vlra (heroic) and srngara (love) are the two principle emotions that 
govern the actions of dramatic heroes in their pursuit of purusartha : achievement of 
the desired aim. In dramas where vlra predominates, the purvaranga should be 
rendered in the samuddhata {i.e. uddhata) mode, consisting of movements created by 
Siva: virasriigarayoreva nayakagatayorasesapurusarthasiddhisu vyaparat tatra 
prathame samudya(ddha)tah purvarango mahesvarairangaharairuddhatairiti” (A.B. 
on N.S.31,332). In dramas where srngara governed the action, the purvaranga, as 
Bharata had earlier indicated, was to be rendered as sukumara with delicate lasya 
motions: “srngarapradhane tu natye sukumara eva purvarango yadi hi prayena 
pancame lasyam sucitam” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 332). 2 

1 ^ *t*tt m 'rfaftfaTR- i as* ^ifa t ^ u 

—N.S'. 31, 330. 

2 The indication in Bharata to which Abhinava refers, is found towards the end of the fourth 
chapter of N.S. where Bharata describes two types of dances, the uddhata dance rendered 
with Mahesvara gestures (i.e. , the tandava) and the lalita (i.e. sukumara) dance rendered with 
gestures created by Devi : 

qrT i ii 

c -N. S. 4, 311-312. bee also ibid 302-303. 

The word ‘paiicame’ occuring in the A.B. text, seems a scribal error ; it should be ‘caturthe*. 
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Tandava was danced chiefly to ihe accompaniment of vardhamanaka : 
“vardhamanamathaplha tandavam yatra yujyate” (N.S. 5, 13). The dance-movements 
forming tandava, as performed during the purvaranga, have been described by 
Bharata in the fourth chapter of the Natyasastra (N.S. 4, 269-291). The musical 
formations of the vardhamana (its tala and pada structures) are described in the tala 
section of gandharva. The lasya as danced in the purvaranga had not been 
described earlier, either in its dance-form or its accompanying patterns of tala. 
Therefore, after having described the gltakas which formed the basis of tala in lasya, 
Bharata proceeds to describe this dance-form in detail. 1 

2. The exposition of lasya in the Natyasastra is followed by some general 
observations on tala and then come the three topics: laya, yati and pani. 2 Laya is 
here taken up for a second time; it had already been dealt with in the beginning of 
the tala-laksana (N.S. 31, 5-6). Abhinava gives a reason for taking up the topic 
again: “laya”, he says, “had been classified into its various modes earlier; here in this 
latter-end of the tala-section, it is being defined and expounded”. 3 However 
justifiable the reason for this repetition, it does evince an haphazard arrangement of 
ideas, happily missing from the Dattilam. 

3. After laya and yati, Bharata describes pani. Pani constituted three 
different ways of syncopation between the svara-forms (in song or on the vlna) and 
the accompanying tala. 

The exposition of pani in Bharata and Dattila is almost identical. But 
Bharata does not define pani while Dattila gives a characteristically short definition : 
pani and tala, he declares, are the same : “tatra talam [ca] panim ca prahurekam” 
(Datt. 153). Abhinava quotes this definition 4 (as he also does Dattila’s exposition of 
pani 5 ) and discusses its implications. He notes the absence of any definition of 


1 Abhinava in commenting on N. S. 31, 322, recalls a previous verse relating to tandava (N. S. 5, 
13), and says that tandava which is connected with uddhata drama, has been described earlier; 
lasya the sukumara form is being described now in the 31st chapter : 

(*iomo <n) i '%%' to wjm i fa 

mvifa ^ fTOfanr i ^rjfror to 

—A. B. on N.S. 31, 332. 

2 ft[ gjhw qf<rnfa*RTT: *tot: .... 

* —N. S. 31, 368-369. 

The exposition of these three follows in 31, 370-377. 

3 TOt fa*TT*ft TOFT (*T) WIW (cTO) I 

—A. B. on N. S. 31, 370-377. The classification of laya is noted in N. S. 31, 5 
TOt fTO ^TT I 

A proper definition occurs at N. S. 31, 370-371 : 

f? tfroi to snftfro* TOnrorercro: g (m*r) iftw: n 

4 totq ^fro: “to tot (^) qif&r i (Datt. 153) 

-A. B. on N.S. 31,372. 

tot? sfrorenT: i fa st gw g&v: fafa nifcr ii sro q^ifir qr^Tr m i 

(Datt. 153-154) 

—ibid. 31, 374, 
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pani in Bharata and gives a reason for this, which from his remarks, can be inferred 
to be somewhat as follows: 

Tala, says Abhinava, consists of a well-defined interval of time and is 
manifested through the formation of various sounded and unsounded beats; its 
function is to properly divide and demarcate the total measure of a song. In 
gandharva, we have seen, tala was rendered through beats like avapa etc. Pani (liter¬ 
ally, ‘the hand’, with which the beats were formed) in its paribhasic sense denoted the 
various ways in which the demarcation of time in tala could be related to the 
accompanying svara formations. Hence pani was identical with tala, because both 
terms, in the last analysis, denoted the actions which manifested tala. 

It is with these considerations in mind that Abhinava explains the absence 
of a definition of pani in the Natyasastra. He argues: pani—-as Dattila has 
observed—is the same as tala, for it denotes all the specific acts or actions (kriya) 
which demarcate and define the tempo with which tala itself is formulated. Such 
actions also define the'measure in a melody rendered on instruments such as the vlna. 
Bharata has elsewhere described various hand-movements relating to gandharva 
tala and to vlna and other instruments. This is why he did not consider it necessary 
to include either a general or a particular definition of pani in his exposition. 2 

Kallinatha, the commentator on Sarngadeva, too, perhaps with Dattila’s 
definition of pani in mind, equates pani with tala : “atra panisabdena tala laksyate 
tadvyaparena tasyabhivyaktatvat : the word pani here indicates tala, because the 
functions of pani taken together constitute tala in its entirety” (Kala on S. R. 5, 
50-52). 

! 4. Bharata closes his description of gandharva with the topic pani and 

initiates a new section dealing with dhruva. 3 Looking back, we notice that some 
more topics in tala (besides those already mentioned), which have been named in the 
uddesa, have not been properly defined or described by Bharata. Vastu and 
parivarta (topics 9 and 10 in Bharata’s uddesa), were evidently important elements of 
tala and Bharata, indeed, makes repeated use of these terms. 4 But nowhere does 
he define them or describe their lak?ana, their nature and function. Dattila, on the 
contrary, takes these topics up in their due order and expounds them in his neatly 
terse and concise manner. 

1 Cf. srcfsRT tffa *r?cfIST: 

-ibid. 31,1. 

<TT<iT: tfpmssrcnji ft faftasrew 3T i 
-A. B. onN.S. 31,372. 

3 The last line of Chapter 31 reads : 
stct as# srerorof **<ft*t i 

—N. S. 31, 378. 

Vastu : N. S. 31 ; 127, 189. 190, 191,202, 229, 240, 248, 275, 279, 280 etc. 

Parivarta : N. S. 31 ; 98, 265, 269, 335, 336, 337 etc. 
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Sarrigadevaand Vemabhupala (author of the Sangltacintamani), not finding an 
appropriate discussion in Bharata, drew upon the Dattilam in expounding the topic 
parivarta. 1 Other authors like Nanyadeva and Kumbha seem to have been influenced 
by Dattila in their delineation of vastu. 2 

5. Another topic Bharata lists but does not expound is avayava (18th in 
Bharata’s uddesa). Dattila considered avayava an important aspect of gandharva. 
A gltaka could be rendered as short or long by forming a permissibly lesser or 
greater number of the parts (avayavas) ordained in it. These were two distinct ways of 
rendering gltakas. They have been indicated by Dattila after prakarana (Datt. 223). 

6. In addition to the fact that exposition of some topics is missing from the 
Natyasastra , others have been misplaced and described out of the uddesa context : 
glti listed as a topic in tala, is described in the section on svara (N. S. 44-49) and 
vidarl, another tala topic is taken up in the section on dhruva (N. S. 32, 17-18). 

Our survey here is not exhaustive. But we hope that it is ample enough to 
indicate the significant position of Dattilam as an independent text in sanglta 
tradition. It was known and studied as an authoritative text propounding an indepen¬ 
dent view, often divergent from the more esteemed Natyasastra , on many topics. 
Other renowned ancient teachers like Visakhila—and to lesser extent Kambala, 
Durgasakti etc.—were also studied by later authors, but it was the Dattilam which 
figures more prominently wherever the subject comes within the scope and range of 
the topics this concise treatise has delineated. 

We have dwelt upon features where Dattila diverges from Bharata. They are 
tokens of his originality. We shall discuss still others when we study the text in 
detail. Matter, where the two authorities were in agreement, has also been cited by 
later writers because the Dattilam was often referred to in support of and as compli¬ 
mentary to Bharata’s contention; this, too, we will dwell upon. For the present, let 
us study the quotations and incorporations abounding in other texts from Dattilam , 
for proofs of its authenticity. 


1 S.R. 5. 43 ; S.C. ch. 1 in the section on vadya, defines parivarta as : 

*TTarcr: m i ii 

Compare this with Datt. 138. 

2 S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 19-20; B. B. (I) Ch VIII. For details see ‘vastu’, Part III. 






CHAPTER II 


TESTIMONY CONCERNING DATTILAM 
FROM QUOTATIONS 


We have observed that many sanglta-writers evince a direct knowledge of 
Dattila’s opinions. As late an authority as Kumbha claims to have read his works. 
Simhabhupala appears to speak from direct knowledge when, justifying the contem¬ 
porary need for a work like ^arngadeva’s Sangitaratnakara, he says : “the ancient 
sangitaSastras of Bharata, Dattila, Kohala and others are full of mysteries difficult 
to unravel. iSarngadeva has therefore written his Sangitaratnakara, incorporating the 
quintessence of sahglta in a single treatise for the convenience of modern readers.” 1 
Sarngadeva, himself names Dattila among prominent ancient writers ‘the ocean of 
whose opinions’ he had ‘churned’ in order to produce his own compendium. 2 

To take other passing examples, Parsvadeva, author of the Sangita-Samaya- 
Sara, who was perhaps a contemporary of Sarngadeva, speaks of Dattila as an 
authority on tala: “ sri somesvaradattilaprabhrtibhistalasvarupam pura proktam 
sarvajagadhitaya...” (S.S.S. 9,2). Parsvadeva, has, in fact, incorporated a few siokas 
from Dattilam into his work in describing certain tala-topics, as we shall see. Even 
a very late author, Raghunathabhupa, writing in the 18th century, claims, in his 
Sangitasudha, to have ‘repeatedly deliberated’ upon the writings of Dattila, among 
other authorities : “matangasardulakadattiladyaih pranltasastrani muhurvicarya.” 3 
The testimony of sahglta literature, from the Brhaddesi (c. 7th century A.D.) to the 
18th century, shows that Dattila was a much honoured authority. 4 

1 The fall passage reads : 

—Sudha on S. R. 1, 1, 1. 

2 S. R. 1,1, 15-21, esp : 

3 Quoted by K. Sambsiva Sastri, Datt. Sanskrit preface p. 2; he also quotes another verse from 
the Sangitasudha where Dattila is named along with ancient authorities of repute : 

4 Besides those named above many other works mention Dattila with reverence. To take a few 
examples : 

(/) Sudhakalasa, author of the Sangltoponisadsciroddhdra (composed in 1350 A. D ), claims to 
have studied Dattila : 

tfSqRRqfa; qftqszr ***** RRW =q frfqq; 

'—Sangltopanisadsaroddhara, 1,4. ( Continued on next page) 
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Not only was Dattila studied with due respect, he with also copiously quoted 
by major writers. His Dattilam is a work of only 243J verses or 487 lines; of these 
almost 2C0 lines occur in other texts : 92 lines occur with an explicit acknowledgment 
of Dattila as the source ; 10 lines are quoted in contexts which makes Dattila the 
obvious, though implicit, source, for they occur in works where Dattila is often 
quoted by name and are placed in proximity to acknowledged quotations. Other 
97 lines have been borrowed from the Dattilam without naming Dattila and are 
incorporated in the body of their texts by later authors. 12 more lines occur as 
quotations where an authority other than Dattila (namely Bharata) is mentioned as 
the source. 

It is worth noting that when a string of lines from the Dattilam on a single topic 
is reproduced in any later text, it usually occurs in the same serial order as found in 
the Dattilam. And, significantly enough, we do not find any material or opinion or 
quotation ascribed to Dattila, concerning any of the topics described in the Dattilam, 
which is not to be found in the extaut text. 

Before deliberating upon the testimony of these quotations—acknowledged or 
unacknowledged—we are presenting it in the form of a chart for the sake of clarity 
and easy reference. The chart follows the serial verse-order of the Dattilam : eaohline 
can thus be graphically placed as to its occurrence and also as to whether it is acknow¬ 
ledged or unacknowledged or occurs in both the ways, in different texts or at different 
junctures in the same text. Many lines, we shall see, are quoted by more than one 
authority. Some lines are unacknowledged as Dattila’s by one or more writers but 
another text makes a specific mention naming Dattila as the source, thus according a 
strong basis for their authenticity. 


(Coutlnued from previous page) 

(//) Govinda in his Sangraliacuddmani, bows to Dattila among others in introducing his work 
(see 1,6). 

(Hi) Jagadekamalla, a predecessor of Sarngadeva, mentions Dattila in his Saiigitacudamani 
(1, 59) in connection with yati : 
spptr *r«rc> 4>f*rerr sfaRtrfefa: i 
mrr %fir nr fern 11 

Comparing this verse with Datt. 154B-155A, reveals that Jagadakamalla had indeed con¬ 
sulted Dattilam on this point. 
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THE CHART 

Showing Dattilam in Quotations 


Dattila 

Karika 

Works in which 
quoted. 

Ascribed to Dattila 

Works in which 
quoted. 

Not ascribed to Dattila 

A : first line 



B : second line 



i 

2 

3 

3. 

(a) A.B. on N.S. 31,11. 

(quotes 3A). 

S. Raj. 1,2,3,48. 


( b ) Sudha on S.R. 1,4, 15-16. 


8. 

(a) Kslrasvamin in his Amara - 
kosodghatana on the 

Amarakosa (natyavarga). 


9. 

(b) B. B. (I) ch. 6. 

Natyacudamani of Somanarya 
(copy of ms. at I.I.C.M.S.D. 
No. 12998 at the Gaekwad 
Oriental Institute Library). 

11B. 


B.B. 3, 55 (quotes parts of 1 IB). 
It is wrongly ascribed to 
Narada (‘tatha ca naradah’). 


The editor of B.B. has correct¬ 
ed 'naradah’ to ‘dattilah’. 


12 . ■) 
13. y 
14A. „ 


(a) A.B. on N.S. 28, 21 
(quotes 12A). 

(b) Sudha on S.R. 1. 4, 15-16 
quotes all five lines in the 
same order. 


16. 1 (a) B.B. 3, 152 quotes Datt. 16. 

i 

17. ( b ) B.B. (I) ch. 7, also quotes 

j Datt. 16. 

(c) Sudha on S.R. 1,3,51 quotes 
all four lines in the same 
order. 
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18. 

19A 


1 

I 

y 

j 


20 . 


21 . 


22. 'I 

23A. j 


(a) B.B. 5, 129-130. 

(b) B.B. (I) ch. 7 (quotes 18A 
at two separate places). 

(c) Sudha on S. R. 1,3, 46-56 
(quotes 18B). 

(a) A.B. on N.S. 28, 33. 

( b) Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 6. 

(c) B.B 4, 58. 

(a) A.B. on N.S. 28, 24. 

(b) S. Raj 2, 1, 1, 304-305. 

(c) Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 18-26 


R. Kau. 1, 71 is the same as 
Datt. 21 with a slight modifica¬ 
tion. The point dealt in the 
verse does not occur in the N.S. 
and is, in fact, criticised as 
‘phalgu-praya’ by Abhinava 
(A.B. on N. S. 28, 24). It is 
thus likely that Srlkantha, 
author of R. Kau, had bodily 
lifted the verse from Dattilam 
after slightly rephrasing it. 

Vayupurdna 86, 18 (a three-line 
verse) is the same as Datt. 
22-23A ; these three lines occur 
in the same order as in Datt. 


24. 


25A. J 


Vayupurdna 86, 16-17A is the 
same as 24-25A ; these three 
lines again occur in the same 
order. 


25B. Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 18-26. 


27. 

I 

28. J 


Sudha on S.R. 1,4,15 quotes 
these six lines in the same 
order. 


36 . 


(a) Br. Vrtti on 117. 

( b) Kala on S.R. 1, 4, 17. 

(c) Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 29-31. 
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37. 

(a) Br. Vrtti on 117. 

0 b) A. B. on N.S. 28, 34. 


39. 

(a) Br. Vrtti on 117. 

(b) Sudha on S. R. 1,4,32-36 
(quotes it within a larger 
quotation of a passage 
from Br. Vrtti on 117). 


40. 

Br. Vritti on 117. 


43. 

A.B. on N.S. 29, 70-71. 


46. 

(a) B.B. 3, 151. 

0 b ) B.B. (I) ch. 7. 


48. 

49. 

50. 

B. B. (I) ch. 7. 


51. 

Y 

Br Vrtti on 187, quotes these 

52. 

53. 

54. 

12 lines, ascribing them to 


Bharata. 

55. 1 

56. j 

[ 

Br. 195B-197A, incorporates these 
four lines within text. 

57A. 

(а) B.B. (I) ch. 6. 

(б) B.B. (I) ch. 7. 


58A. 

B.B. (I) ch. 7. 


58B. 

B.B. (1) ch. 7. 
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60A. *1 (a) A.B. on N.S. 28, 73 quotes 

part of line 60A. 

61. ( b) B. B. (1) ch. 6 quotes 60A 

with 6IB. 

(c) B. B. (1) ch. 7 quotes 60A. Br. Vrtti on 251 quotes Datt. 

61 A. 

62. (d) B. B. (I) ch. 7 quotes Br. 251 same as Datt. 62. 

61B-64. Order of lines as 
in Datt. 


63. 


(e) B. B. (I) ch. 6. 


64. 


& 


65. 


66 . 


(/) ibid (quotes 62 twice). 


Br. 201-230A is the same as 
Datt. 63-91 A. These 58 lines 
occur in the same order as in 
Datt. 


67. 

68 . - 


(g) B. B. (I) ch. 7 quotes 62 
with 48. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


(h) B. B. (I) ch. 6 quotes 65 
(.Dattilam here is quoted as an 
authoritative text supporting 
N. S. 28, 98, which is quoted 
as ‘sutra’). 


73. 


74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 


78. 


79 . 


(i) B. B. (I) ch. 6, quotes 66 as 
authoritative text supporting 
N. S. 28, 120-122. 
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80. | 
81. 

82. 


83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91A. „ 
91B. ' 

92. 

93. y 

94. 

95. , 
96 A. 
96B. 
97A. 
97B. ' 

98. 

99. 

Y 

100 . 

101 . 

102A. J 


(j) B. B. (1) ch. 6 quotes 67, 
again as parallel authorita¬ 
tive text supporting N. S. 28, 
102-103. 


(i k ) B. B. (I) ch. 6 quotes 78 as 
parallel text suporting N. S. 
28, 120-122 which is quoted 
as ‘sutra’. 


(/) B. B. (I) ch. 6 quotes 80-81 
and 83B as parallel text sup¬ 
porting 151. S. 28.125B-126. 


Br. 244-248 same as Datt. 91B-95, 


Br. 250B same as Datt. 96A. 

A. B. on N. S. 28,140. 

B. B. (1) ch. 7. 


S. S. S. 1, 42-46 same as Datt. 
97B-102A. 
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113B. ~] 
114A. 

118B. ,, 

y 

119. 

120 . 
121A. . 
116B. 1 

y 

117A. J 

130B. 

134B. 


A. B. on N. S. 31, 40. 
A. B. on N. S. 31, 51. 


S. S. S. 7, 6B-10A same as these 
lines. 


S. S. S. 7, 14B-15A same as 
Datt. 116B-117A. 


135B. 'I (a) A. B. on N. S. 4, 315 quotes 
there in the same order. 

136. \ (b) A. B. on N. S. 31, 40-50 

again quotes these three 
lines in the same order. 


143B. 


A. B. on N. S. 31, 190-191. 


147B. 1 A. B. on N. S. 31, 196-197. 

y 

148A. J 
148B. 1 

149. y 

\ 

150. J 


B. B. (I) ch. 8 quotes Datt. with¬ 
out explicitly naming Dattila. 
Order of these five lines same 
as in Datt. Context shows that 
Dattila is evidently meant as 
the source, though not avowed 
as such. 


153A. 1 ( a ) A. B. on N. S. 31, 26 quotes 

153A, which is cited again at 
'y A. B. on N. S. 31, 372. 

154B. l (b) A. B. onN.S. 31,374 quotes 
J 153A-154B. 
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159. 


A. B. on N. S. 31,316 names the 

165A. 

A. B. on N. S. 31, 240. 

source as ‘anye’ which, 

evidently, seems here to refer to 
Dattila. 

172B. 1 

(a) A. B. on N. S. 31, 251. 


y 

173A. J 

(b) B. B. (I) ch. 8 


174A. 

B. B. (1) ch. 8 quotes in part. 


175A. 

B. B. (I) ch. 8 quotes in part (in 


197B. 

the same passage where Datt. 
174A is partially quoted). 

B. B. (I) ch. 8 

A. B. on N. S. 31, 280 (quotes 

198A. 

B. B. (I) ch. 8. 

part of the line). 

199A. 

B. B. (1) ch. 8. 


199B. 

(a) B. B. (I) ch. 8. 


201B. 1 

(6) A. B on N. S. 31, 280. 

(a) A. B. on N. S. 31, 281-282. 


y 

202A. J 

(b) B. B. (I) ch. 8 quotes 201A. 


203A. 

A. B. on N. S. 31, 207. 


205A. 


S. R. 5, 150A almost same as 

207B. 


Datt. 205A. 

A. B. on N. S. 31, 294, quotes the 

208A. 

(a) A. B. on N. S. 31, 294. 

line 207B saying it occurs in 
‘tantrantare’ (i.e. another text). 

21 IB. 

0 b ) B. B. (I) ch. 8. 

A. B. on N. S. 31, 296-298. 


240B. 

A. B. on N. S. 31,39. 



(For fuller details of the text of these quotations and the musical context to 
which they pertain, see Part III where the text of Dattilam has been discussed). 
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In making this chart we have been able to consult only the major works of 
sanglta literature that have been published. Of these the Bharatabhasya of Nanyadeva 
has been published only partly by the University of Music at Khairagarh, and contains 
only chapters 1-5. Fortunately, we were able to consult the rest of the work in manus¬ 
cript form. This, as the chart shows, proved fruitful. The Sangitaraja often refers to 
Dattila and quotes him. A part of this lengthy treatise is still unpublished, viz. the 
vadyabhaga, where some topics of gandharva tala have surely been described and this 
may be found to contain further reference to Dattila. Unfortunately, in this case, we 
were not able to avail of any copy of the necessary manuscript. Other unpublished 
texts, too, may contain references to Dattila but they have, so far, remained beyond 
our reach. 

The chart bears ample testimony to the fact that the Dattilam, as we know it, has 
been known in the same form since at least the days of Matanga and his Brhaddesi 
(ca. 7th cent. A.D.), where two long passages occur with the same verse order as in the 
Dattilam 

Earlier incorporations occur in the Vayupurana. The Vapupurana is perhaps 
the oldest of the extant Puranas. 1 Portions of it have been dated to the third century 
A.D. This, however, cannot be asserted of the entire available Puranic text, which 
may, like the other Puranas, have undergone many changes, editions, re-editions and 
insertions of new material over the centuries. The definite period when its two 
chapters on music, the 86th and the 87th, were written is unkonwn, but they certainly 
belong to an early age. The exposition of music in the Vayupurapa comprises of 
elements borrowed from established works on music. Many passages must have been 
lifted bodily from existing works of renown. Sources are not cited since a Purana 
presents itself as a supreme canon in no need to consult other works. We do not 
know of the different sources from which the Vayupurana drew its material on music, 
but the Dattilam was certainly one, since six lines from it occur in the Vayupurana, 
and they occur, moreover, in the same verse-order as in the Dattilam. 

The Brhaddesi contains many verses in common with the Dattilam. Two 
such long passages are introduced with the words: “tatha caha bharatah”. This 
has led some scholars like E. Wiesma-Te. Nijenhuis to conclude that Dattila borrowed 
some material Irom Bharata’s work. However, none of these passages can actually 
be traced to any of the extant recensions of the Ndtyasastra .* Nijenhuis argues that 
they ‘may exist in some unedited manuscript’ of the work. 

This argument cannot really be settled till more recensions of the Ndtyasdstra 
are forthcoming; but we can, meanwhile, examine the matter from other angles and 
considerations. One reason which leads Nijenhuis to believe that the Dattilam is 
based upon the Ndtyasastra is ‘the general structure that is to say, the way in which 


1 

2 


Studies in the Puranic Records— R.C. Hazra, p. 13. 

We shouW, in this context, keep in mind the observation made by M.R. Kavi who edited the 
O.u.b edition ot the N S after consulting numerous manuscripts and variant readings He 
was of the opinion that basically different recensions of texts like the N.S. are, by the verv 
nature of then* subject-matter—which is scientific rather than legendary or mythical-quite 
unlikely. See his preface to the second edition of N.S., Vol. I, p. 11. 
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the subjects are arranged and the order in which they are discussed’; this she says : 
“reminds me of Natyasastra" . This judgment regarding the Dattilam seems to have 
been current since M. Krishnamachariar wrote his encyclopaedic History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature (first published in 1937, only a few years after the Dattilam was 
published). Krishnamachariar remarks : “Dattila was a devout follower of Bharata 
and never differed from him in his expositions, so that, when later writers wanted any¬ 
thing to support Bharata they invariably invoked Dattila Our examination has 
shown that this is definitly not so, and that beyond an agreement as to the general 
scope of the subject-matter and its topics, the structure, the layout and the intent 
behind the plan of the two works, Dattilam and Natyasastra, is quite different. The 
similarity of treatment that does occur, is explained by the sameness of the subject- 

We have noted divergences regarding detailed delineation of specific topics 
in the two works: a fact which has been recognised at least since the days of Abhinava, 
and since Abhinava himself was writing within a long tradition of commentators, it is 
quite likely that his predecessors, too, had commented upon the divergence to be found 
between the Natyasastra and other ancient treatises dealing with the same topics, 
among which the Dattilam must surely have figured. Abhinava, in fact (commenting 
onthegltaka named uttara), makes mention of writers who had interpreted the detai s 
of gltaka-formation given by Bharata in accordance with the alien views propounded 
by Dattila and others : “anye tu dattiladyanusarino vyacaksate, sakhapratisakhat- 
mantah prthagbhutah sanniyatah.” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 312). „ , 

It would here repay to examine the Brhaddesi evidence. The Brhaddesi con¬ 
tains many verses from the Dattilam and seemingly ascribes them to Bharata The 
extant Brhaddesi is an incomplete work. It ends with the description of prabandhas, 
with the author’s promise that he will next take up a discussion on vadya: idamm 

kathayisyami vadyasya nirnayo yatha.” (Br. 511). , . . 

The number of verses contained in the Brhaddesi are 511, and their order 
throughout the extant text continues unbroken inspite of chapter-endings or section- 
endings The colophon at the end states : “iti matangamunivirac.tabrhaddesyam 
prabandhadhyayah sasthah.” This colophon leads us to deduce that the available 
portion of the work contains six adhyayas or chapters. But, actually, besides the 
sixth adhyaya, noted in the colophon, at which the available texts ends, we find only 
two other adhyaya-endings. The fifth adhyaya ends after verse 375 with : iti niata- 
ngamuniviracitabrahaddesyam bhasalaksanadhyayo nama pancamah samaptafi. 

Another adhyiiya-ending occurs at page 133 of the published text. It is ob¬ 
viously not an adhyaya-ending in the Brhaddesi, but in a long quotation from another 
work which is incorporated in the Brhaddesi at this juncture The colophon reads : 

'■sarvagamasamhitayam yastikapramukhabhasalaksanadhyayah caturthah. Clearly 

itisachapter-ending within a work called Sarvdgamasamhitd which was a compilation 
of opinions regarding musical forms like bhasas, ascribed to Yastika and others 


i See p. 822, para 957 of this work. 
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(yastikapramukha). A long portion of this Samhita occurs within the Brhaddesi , and 
contains no less than 175 verses, which unlike those in the actual Brhaddesi text, are 
unnumbered. 

There are other pauses in the Brhaddesi scheme besides these three, but none 
of them are adhyaya-endings. The only other major ending is at page 104 and is a 
laksana-ending, or in other words, the ending of a topic or section within a chapter : 
“iti matarigamuniviracitabrhaddesyam ragalaksanam trtlyam.” After this laksana- 
ending, the delineation of bhasas begins with : “atha bhasalaksanam”, and then after 
verse 366 we have : “iti bhasalaksanam.” Still other endings may be observed, but 
these too are quite minor sectional endings occuring after the elucidation of specific 
topics or sections: after the verse 15 we have: “iti desllaksanam”; and only three verses 
preceding this, that is after verse 12 occurs, “iti desyotpattiparkaranam”. Thus—not 
counting the ending included in the long interpolation from the Sarvdgamasamhitd — we 
have eight endings in all. Of these there are only two major adhayaya-endings at 
the end of the fifth and sixth adhyayas. The other endings are clearly minor topic- 
endings or at best section or prakarana endings which occur within adhyayas. 

We do not know how the adhyayas were really distributed in the original work. 
Scribes who had no knowledge of the subject and were not careful enough, may be 
responsible for the present state of affairs. We notice, in fact, many instances of scribal 
error (lekhaka-pramada-dosa) in the Brhaddesi . The learned editor of the text has 
cited some of these in his footnotes: 

(a) before verse 64 some lines describing auduva etc., are obviously missing; 1 

( b ) after verse 99 again some lines have clearly been dropped; 2 

(c) verse 173 is misplaced and should have preceded verse 171; 3 

(d) another lekhaka-dosa has been noticed on page 136. 4 


1 The editor notes : 

sfa foqtfiw q^qra: i 

— fn. by Sambasiva Sastri, Br. p. 18. 

2 The editor notes : 

*ftq-. I 

— fn. on Br. p, 24. 

3 The editor notes : 

q^f SRfto:’ 3^: 5# I 

— ibid. p. 49. 

4 The editor puls a string of notations (svaralipi) and a verse within brackets as they are obviously 

out of context; he remarks : 

— fn. on Br. p. 136. 

The editor also points to passages obviously dropped by scribes on pp. 137 and 138. Again, in 
the section on prabandha, he notes many missing verses : 

— fn. on Br. p. 142. 
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Besides these errors noted by K. Sambasiva Sastri, we note others, too. For 
example, the Vrtti following 27 A introduces two verses with: “tatha caha caturah . 
No authority known as Catura is known in sangita literature which otherwise abounds 
in names of ancient authors. The same two verses have, however, been quoted by 
Kallinatha in his commentary on Sahgitaratnakara, 5, 3, 10-16. He ascribes them to 
Tumburu—‘tatha caha tumburuh’. This ascription is quite plausible. It also appears 
likely that Kallinatha had borrowed this quotation from the Brhaddesi itself, whic 
work he knew well, and since no other quotation from Tumburu is to be found in 

Kallinatha on the subject of music. L 

Besides scribal errors and other irregularities noted above, the Brhaddesi 

also contains many major lacunae: . . 

(a) Verses 201-251 describe the eighteen jatis of gandharva. This description 
is followed by a long prose Vrtti (Br. pp. 69-74). Verses 252-276 describe 
the jatis a second time; this time in a different language and style. This 
second description is interspersed with prose passages of the Vrtti. Also, 
the description this time is incomplete, since after eight jatis have been 
described, a sudden break occurs in the text at verse 276, and a new 
verse, entirely out of context, expounding the etymology of the word 
‘bharata’, is abruptly introduced (verse 211)} 

(b) The very next verse, 278, is again abrupt and has no continuity or 
purvaparasambandha with the preceding matter. Verse 278 formulates 
a question regarding the nature of ragas and the etymology of the word 
raga. 2 The answer to the question follows, and is introduced with the 
words ‘Matanga said’—‘matahga uvaca’. Quite a number of verses have 
obviously been dropped betweed verse 276 and 277 and again between 

verse 277 and 278. _ r, 

(c) Another significant break in the continuity of the Brhaddesi occurs after 
verse 366A. Heretofore, the work was in the form of a Purana-like 
dialogue between Narada and Matahga : Narada asking questions, 
Matahga answering them (Br. 2, 4, etc.). But after verse 366A, the two 
characters of the dialogue suddenly change, and without any prior 
indication, Kasyapa becomes the questioner and Yastika, the answerer. 
A long passage follows (pages 104-141 of the printed text) containing 
175 verses which, unlike the verses of the Brhaddesi text proper, are 
unnumbered. This passage is the interpolation from the Sarxagamasamhita 
discussed above. It breaks off as abruptly as it was introduced and the 


Verse 276 forms part of the description of the jati nandayanti; it reads : 

fjprwT t: i snwrsro h . 

This is followed by the V>tti which gives notations of the j^ti-str^ 

have been followed by further description of other jatis, 10 of which had yet to be described. 
But verse 277 reads : 

*r stfrthSjtsrcft tf '*ra fal: i ^t(4) ^ 11 

Verse 278 has no discernible relation with the previous verse; it reads : 
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verse numbers of the Brhaddesl are resumed at page 141 with verse 366B. 
But in spite of the unbroken numerical order in the verses, a wide gap in 
the subject-matter remains obvious. This gap had probably occured at an 
early date in the history of the available manuscript and some scribe- 
editor obviously filled it up with similar material borrowed from the 
Sarvagamasamhita . The gap-filling, however, was done in an inadept 
manner without any attempt at smoothing the joints and putting up at 
least a facade of textual continuity by numbering the borrowed verses 
in continuance with the original text and by obliterating or changing 
the colophon of the interpolated passage. 

(i d ) Another break occurs after verse 368A. In verse 368A, Matanga promises 
that he will next deal with desl ragas: “atah param pravaksyami deslra- 
gakadambakam”. Testimony reveals that this line was originally followed 
by further explanatory lines regarding the nature of the contents to 
follow. Simhabhupala quotes these lines introducing them with the 
words: “adhunaprasiddhanam ragangadlnam laksanamuktam matan- 
gena”. His quotation reads: 

atah param pravaksyami desiragakadambakam 
laksyalak§anasamyuktam trividham capi samyutam 
ragangam caiva bhasangam kriyangam ca trtlyakam 
pratyekam laksanam caisam pravaksyamyanupurvasah 
uktanam gramaraganam chayamatram bhajanti hi 
gitajnaih kathitah sarve ragangastena hetuna 
bhasachayasrita yena jayante sadrsah kila 
bhasaiigastena kathyante gayakaih stutitatparaih 
sokotsahakarunadidlpakatmakriyaditah 
jayante ca yato nama kriyangastenahetuna” 

(Sudha on S.R. 2, 2, 9-10; part of passage also quoted by 
Kala, giving it as Mataiiga’s: Kala on S.R. 2, 2, 1). 

The quotation clearly shows that a large section describing desl ragas, bhas- 
angas etc., existed in the original text. As the text exists, verse 368A is followed 
abruptly by seven verses describing only six ragas. Then, after verse 375, follows a 
colophon which states that the fifth chapter on bhasas ends here. The new chapter, 
the sixth, takes up a new subject, namely, prabandha. 

Obviously, the extant material on desl-ragas is incomplete and fragmentary. 
Only six ragas are expounded where actually there were many more, as is attested to 
by Sariigadeva, Rana Kumbha and others, who based their own accounts of ragas and 
other related forms on authorities like Matanga. Simhabhupala, after quoting the 
passage from Matanga cited above, in fact, comments that ragas are altogether 268 
in number. 

There is also not much room for thinking that Simhabhupala was not 
quoting from Brhaddesl but from another text which may also have been ascribed 
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to Matanga, since verses relating to definitions of bhasas, grama-ragas, gltis, etc. that 
he quotes from Matanga, are, indeed, traceable to the Brhaddesl. 1 

The 511 verses comprising the Brhaddesl are interspersed with passages of an 
explanatory Vrtti. The Vrtti is mainely in prose but it also contains a few verses, 
quoted from renowend authorities. We do not know whether the author of the Vrtti 
was the same as the author of the main body of verses. The two are unlikely to ha\e 
been identical. It is true that it was not uncommon for authors of sastric works to 
compose their own Vrtti, but thei// 7 ?tfrf*fesrassumesaPuranictoneand sets forth the text 
as a dialoge between two rsis of authority in a canonic style. A simultaneously 
composed and published Vrtti of the nature of a gloss or explanatory notes would 
have been incongruous with this tone. It is, therefore, quite likely that the Vrtti 
was composed only after the work became established in authority. 

A clear distinction is observed in the Brhaddesl text between the original 
verses and the Vrtti upon them. Verses quoted or incorporated from other texts in 
the Brhaddesl have been numbered but those occurring in the Vrtti are unnumbered 
and stand out as quite separate from the original Brhaddesl verses. 

This distinction appears to have escaped Nijenhuis’s notice. The long passage 
of about sixty lines which the Brhaddesl has in common with the Dattilam begins at 
verse 201 (Br.). Preceding this is the Vrtti on verses 199-200, where Bhaiata is quoted 
with the words ‘tatha caha bharatah’. The quoted verse is in fact a statement clearly 
traceable to Bharata: it is N.S. 28, 72. This verse from the Natyasastra is unnumbered 
like other verses quoted in the Vrtti. The verse is then followed by a short line in 
prose: ‘‘da^avidhajatilaksanamiti”—indicating that the Vrttikara herewith ends his 
explanation or notes regarding jatilaksanas. Then the main Brhaddesl text is resumed 
and the verses are again numbered (as 201 etc). 

It thus cannot be said that the numbered verses following the verse quoted by 
the Vrttikara from the Natyasastra have been ascribed to Bharata by Matanga or even 
by the Vrttikara, since the Vrtti ends with a single verse from the Natyasastra 2 
Verses 201-230 of the Brhaddesl are the same as Dattilam 63*91 : they form 
part of the Brhaddesl and are not acknowledged as borrowed from any author. 
From the testimony of the Brhaddesl alone these verses cannot unambiguously 
be ascribed to Dattila; but Nanyadeva who was evidently very familiar with the 
Dattilam—as his frequent quotations from this work testify —clearly ascribes many of 
these verses to Dattila, as can be seen from the chart. Manyadeva’s citations also reveal 
that Dattila’s verses in this context were quite distinct from those of Bharata. He 
quotes Dattila’s lines in support of the descriptions in the Natyasastra (referred to as 
sutra), as forming a parallel and yet a distinct testimony from a reputed authority. 
The long passage describing the jatis, thus appears evidently to have been borrowed 
from the Dattilam by Matanga. 

1 Sudha on S.R. 2. 1,2-5 quotes 5 verses from Matanga with the words : ‘‘matarigenapyuktam’’; 
these are nos. 293-297 in Br. The same passage in Sudha also quotes Br. 285-286. Again 
Sudha on S.R. 1, 6-7 quotes two verses from Matanga introducing them with: “laksanasamucca- 
yascokto matangena”; these are verses 302-303 of the Br. 

2 K. Sambasiva Sastri has indeed enclosed this single verse between inverted commas tQ distin¬ 
guish it from the verses that follow. 
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Besides these, a few other stray lines have also been borrowed from Dattila 
and incorporated in the body of the Brhaddesi (as distinct from its Vrtti). The 
Brhaddesi has similarly incorporated verses from the Natyasastra also, without ack¬ 
nowledging their author: Bf. 189-195A corresponds exactly with N.S. 28, 50, 51, 52, 
53, 57, and 54. These incorporations have not been alleged to prove anything against 
the authenticity of the original text. 

The author of the Vrtti on the Brhaddesi also quotes Dattila, but he does so 
with due acknowledgment (see chart). A group of six verses from the Dattilam 
(49-54), however, has been quoted in the Vrtti (on Bf. 197) with the source mentioned 
as Bharata: “tatha caha bharatah”. The quotation includes a total of eight verses : 
the first two are, indeed, from the Natyasastra ; they are N.S. 28, 46-47 ; but the next 
six are found only in the Dattilam— and in the same order as quoted. Is this proof 
enough of Dattilam's textual indebtedness to the Natyasastra ? We think not. Firstly, 
as we have observed, the available Brhaddesi is full of lacunae, scribal errors, irre¬ 
gularities and textual confusions. It is, therefore, not improbable that a line or lines 
are missing from the Vrtti at this point where Dattila’s name might have been cited by 
the Vrttikara. Secondly, in view of the many convincing evidences that we have 
adduced regarding Dattila’s independent stature as an ancient authority of repute, and 
of the authenticity of the Dattilam text itself, it is unlikely that Dattila would have 
bodily lifted portions of another work in order to pass them off as his own. It is, we 
think, quite imaginable that with the discovery and study of more works on sanglta, 
these verses, too, will be found in citations unambiguously ascribed to Dattila: as we 
have seen in the case of the long passage from the Dattilam occurring unacknowledged 
in the Brhaddesi, but proved to be unquestionably from the Dattilam through Nanya- 
deva’s citations. 


These remarks are not made to assert that Dattila was quite free from in¬ 
debtedness to others. In fact he explicitly acknowledges his debt to his predecessors. 
In concluding his work, he humbly states that what he has written “is a mere pointer 
towards the system (mata) propounded by preceding teachers” (purvacaryamatasyai- 
tad dinmatram samudahrtam. Datt. 242) and invites the ‘virtuous’ readers to study 
their views and make amendments in his work, if necessary (Datt. 243). 

Throughout his worjc Dattila often refers to preceding acaryas (Datt. 66, 80, 
197) as authorities on whom his exposition is based. 1 Yet his indebtedness to his 


1 

-i c c\ 

—Datt, 44. 
—Datt. 69. 
— Datt. 169. 
° -Datt. 80. 

cttytt 

' —Datt. 197 
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predecessors appears to have been of a general nature : it was the kind of debt »ny 

author writing on a specific subject owes to the authorities who ave P re ^® 2 31) 
author wr g v predecessors byname: Narada (Datt 2, 31), 

ViSakhila (Dau 77 1 Kohato (DaU. 128); ,he name of Bharata is consp.cuou y 
lbs “ Sa is mentioned twice: the first reference, in the second verse appe s 
to be to Narada, the Puraoic figure who brought gandhar.a from heaven to tl* . 

but the second reference (in Datt. 31) is certainly to Narada, a very y ff , 
on music. 1 Kohala and Visakhila are mentioned in connection with matt 
detail pertaining to tala. These two predecessors of Dattila had apparen ? 
torks on gandharva and had becorpe established authorities by the time the Dat 

was com B P ° a S ^ a , s myaSSstra has been the most honoured work on dramaturgy, 
ooetics nrtya music and others related arts, over the centuries. Many comm 
ries of’great originality and immense scholarship were written on it y ™™ er °[| e 
luminaries during the classical epoch. The work had atmost come to occ py h 
nnsitinn of a sacred text. It acclaims itself as an additional Veda, created out ot the 
SSel four, by Z bmfi Hrmseif (N.S.l, ,1-20,, for U isBra)- 
taught the Natya.eda to Bharata, who epitomised it m the fifu»«sMro Bharat 
then taught it to his hundred sons. Kohala and Dattila are among the «rsUour to be 
listed : “sandilyam caiva vatsarn ca kohalam dattilam tadia. ® 

ficantlv enough these four sons-and these four alone-are again mentioned by name 
as prominent acaryas in the last chapter, 2 the name of D fda. >n this latter case 
occuring in a corrupt form, as Dhurtita. 3 The Ndtyasastra has adopted a canonical 
and scriptural tone in teaching the subject of natya and related art*^ hardly 
refers to preceding authorities except those who were so ancient as_ to have become 
mythical personalities. Yet individual works on the arts and the sciences_th 
been delineated in the Ndtyasastra must certainly have existed prior to it. These must 
have included manuals and codes on gandharva which were certainly s u y 

Bharata as they were by Dattila. R . r „ t . are 

The hundred authorities mentioned in the Ndtyasastra as sons of Bharata are 

relegated to the future in the Puranic fashion. These sons of Bharata, it is said 
wil/write on na(ya, music and related arts in order to popularise them, of t 


Narada, Dattilla says, was responsible for the nomenclature of the 84 auduva and ?adava 
tanas: 

arffcretwfiptmuTrtr 3 tbi jutstMW: i tm: it 

See also Dattilam - A Compendium of Ancient Indian Music by 

this author also makes a similar observation. The first Narada, Nijenhuis thin , y 

and the second historical. 

IToftef fit TTtWT i 

-N S. 37,24-25 „ 

Dattila has been called Dantila by Kumbha and Damodaragupta• Dhiirtdai also 
a corrupt foim of his name. Dhurtita is another. The reference clearly seems tone to uaui a, 

because of the four recurring names; the other three are unquestionably common, the fourth, 

presumably, is also the same 


. 
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Dattila will be one. But the authorities named must have flourished prior to the 
Natyasdstra where they are named. This would place the Dattilam where Bharata 
is nowhere mentioned—in a period predating the more honoured Natyasdstra. 

However, the first and last chapters of Natyasdstra can be taken as later 
interpolations (a possibility also supported by tradition : Abhinava, though he 
comments upon 37 chapters, says at two places that Bharata’s work consists of 
36 chapters). 1 Still the indebtedness of Dattila to Bharata cannot be established upon 
known evidence. Had Dattila drawn directly upon Bharata, he would surely have 
mentioned his name, for Dattila does not appear to have been shy in the matter of ack¬ 
nowledging previous authorities. Nor in the face of the immense, almost superhuman, 
authority assigned to Bharata, is it likely that Dattila has in fact referred to him but 
has done so without explicitly naming him; that, in other words, Bharata is one of 
the prominent gurus or purvacaryas hailed by Dattila, though not named. 

On the question of vina and other instrumental techniques, Dattila has 
referred us totally to preceding acaryas. This has been interpreted as a reference 
mainly to Bharata who has, in fact, in his Natyasdstra, described vina, flute, and other 
instrumental techniques in detail. Dattila, however, has in this case referred us not to 
a single unnamed acarya, but as elsewhere, to a plurality of them “yadvrttisuktamac- 
aryaih vinavadyadilaksanam....” (Datt. 44) indicating a whole body of literature on 
the subject and not a single work alone. Even if we interpret this reference as being 
to a specific author or authors and their works, inference should lead us to ViSakhila 
and Kohala whose names do occur in the Dattilam. We know that these two 
authorities also wrote on gandharva: references to their opinions and quotations from 
their works on many gandharva topics are to be found in works on music. 
Visakhila’s treatise, evidently, contained an elucidation of instrumental technique. 
A line from Visakhila regarding instrumental technique has, indeed, been quoted by 
Abhinava while commenting on vlna-playing. It is quoted as a ‘pramana’ or suppor¬ 
ting evidence from a work parallel to the Natyasdstra : a ‘sastrantara’, on the subject. 2 
Abhinava also quotes ViSakhila regarding the flute (‘vamsa’. A.B. on N.S. 30, 3). 

Another hypothesis may, however, be posited: Bharata and Dattila, we may 
conjecture, both drew upon a body of common traditional material handed down from 
antiquity and adapting it to their own purpose composed their works either contem¬ 
poraneously or, perhaps, Dattila immediately followed Bharata during a period when 
the latter’s authority had not yet become a byword. 3 The two authorities also seem 


1 


2 


3 


toRnpp fa*** 5 *.... 

—A.B. introductory verse 2. 

Also : . .. 

—A.B. onN.b. 1,6. 

Abhinava in commenting upon a certain tala formation during vlpa-playing (outlined in N.S. 
29 91-92), criticises a certain view. In support of his own stand he quotes Visakhila . 

H ^ sirerrercsnrn'Ktrefa i .. .fir i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 91-92. 

In the light of tradition, stretching over centuries, where Dattila appears as a luminary of 
lesser note than Bharata, one hesitates in assigning to him a period antedating the latter. 
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to have followed different theoritical traditions in some important matters : this 
would explain the dissimilarities existing between the expositions in the Natyasastra 
and the Dattilam. 1 


The Dattilam, as evidence clearly shows, has been held in great repute among 
authors on sanglta: it is not, therefore, suprising that commentaries, too, were written 
upon it, especially since the work was so terse and compressed. A commentary called 
the Prayogastabaka has been mentioned by Simhabhupala, who quotes a passage from 
it. 2 This citation has been noted by many modern scholars like M. Krishnamachariar, 
V. Raghavana and, following them, Premlata Sharma 3 and others. 

Yet another reference appears to have escaped the notice of scholars; it is to 
be found in Abhinava. Discussing the gitaka named ovenaka, Abhinava quotes 
Dattila’s view on a certain point, where it differed from Bharata (A.B. on N.S. 31, 
295). Introducing, in this context, a line from the Dattilam (Datt. 208A), he gives is 
own explanation of it. He then cites the explanation of this line as given by ‘dattile 
vivaranakrtah’ and criticises it as ‘confused’ (bhrantah).* We notice that the word 

‘vivarnakrt’ is in the plural. It is difficult-in the absence of further reference-to 

decide whether Abhinava is naming a single commentator with an honorific plural- a 
commentator of repute, who wrote a {ika called Vivarana on Dattilam-or if he is 
pointing to a series of gloss or vivarana writers (vivaranakrtah) who had interpreted 
Datt. 208A in a ceitain way. The language used by Abhinava appears to support the 
latter hypothesis since ‘bhrantah’ seems to be too strong an adjective to use for a 

person who was being honoured by an address in the plural. 

Another interesting deduction follows from Abhinava’s phrase dattile vivarana¬ 
krtah”. The last line from Dattilam reads: “akarod dattilah sastram gltamdaitilasam- 
ifiitam • Dattila composed the Sastra known by the name of Dattila (which word 
as a lone pada becomes Dattilam ). This line appears to have been originally a part 
of the colophon which a later scribe introduced into the text. The name Dattilam, 
which the present text bears, appears to be quite old as attested by this line, and this 
is why Abhinava, referring to commentators, says ‘dattile vivaranakrtah’. The saptami 
in the pada ‘dattile’ refers not to the author for that would in this case be ungramma- 


Dr. Paranjape places Dattila in the 7th century A.D. For a critical examination of his argu¬ 
ments see Appendix A. 

Ouoting Datt. 12-14a Simhabhupala comments: 
fart 

—Sudha on S.R. 1,4,15-16. . 

„ t , 1nrv a f classical Sanskrit Literature : M. Krishnamachariar, para 957. Later Sanglta Litera- 
m'riTv. Raighavan, Sanglta Nataka Academy, Bulletin No. 17. Sangttaraja ed. Premalata 
Sharma, p. 663. 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,295. 
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tical, but to ‘Dattila’ (i.e. Dattilam ) the treatise. Simhabhupala, too, in quoting the 
tlka Prayogastabaka says: ‘vivrtam catitatprayogastabakakhyayam dattilatlkayam...’. 
The phrase ‘dattilatlkayam’ also, evidently, refers to a tlka on the work called 'Dattila’ 
(/ e. Dattilam) and not to a person. This suggests that the text we have and know as 
the Dattilam has been current not only in the same form but also by the same name 
at least since the days of Abhinava (10th Century A.D.). 


We have remarked that no quotation from Dattila on the group of topics 
discussed in the Dattilam (as constituting gandharva), which cannot be traced to the 
Dattilam , appears anywhere. In the face of this fact, the shortness of the treatise 
appears, evidently, to have been intended by the original author himself and is not due 
to a later abridgement. 

Moreover, Dattila evinces such ingenuity in his pursuit of brevity that it is 
difficult to call the composition a precis made by a lesser mind, incapable of original 
deliberation and writing at a later period when gandharva practise and theory had 
started becoming a closed book, a vague matter of the gradually receding past. 

In order to avoid long detailed descriptions regarding morphological patterns 
and type-bound regulated structures, Dattila composes some short, precise, almost 
mathematical formulas which dispense with much lengthy detail. These bring to mind 
a similar tendency in other sastras of ancient times. It reminds one, for example, 
somewhat of the formulas so meticulously perfected by Panini in describing the gram¬ 
matical structure and morphology of the Sanskrit language. Panini had, with the 
help of his formulas, reduced a lengthy grammatical discourse to a few pithy, short 
sutras. Dattila evinces a similar tendency to some extent. We are noting two ins¬ 
tances of his formula-making from the Dattilam : 

(a) The gltakas described in the tala-section had very complex beat-forma¬ 
tions with variegated patterns of sounded and unsounded beats. Bharata, 
and later authors following him, have noted these beats and their patterns 
in full detail over long passages. Dattila, with a sutra-like attitude to¬ 
wards brevity, constructs short rules or formulas on the basis of which 
the beats can be inferred and arranged. 1 

(b) Mudra-like finger-indications formed a necessary part of the silent beats 
in gandharva. The arrangement was complex, because, depending upon 
the context, the same finger-mudra could be employed for different un¬ 
sounded beats or different finger-mudras could be required for the same 
unsounded beat. Bharata gives details (N.S. 31, 41-51). Dattila chara¬ 
cteristically, sums the details up in a short formula (Datt. 135A-136). 
Abhinava quoting Dattila’s terse description on this point introduces it 
with the words : “dattilacaryena tu sanksipyoktametat” (A.B. on N.S. 4, 


i Details will emerge in Part III. 
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315). K. Sambasiva Sastri had noticed Abinava’s characterisation of 
Dattila's delineation at this point as a ‘terse description’. He thought 
that this testified to Abhinava’s awareness of the Dattilam s brevity and 
was a point in favour of the authenticity of the present text. 1 We agree. 

The Dattilam, as we have it, thus appears from all evidences to be a complete 
work, authentic and orignal; it has been known as such and in the same form over a 
long period. Some scholars have called it incomplete but this is a hasty judgment 
since we have seen that its exposition covers the entire range of topics it promises to 
discuss. These topics are collectively described in Dattilam as constituting gandhaiva 
and we have observed that the Natyasastra also expounds an almost identical range 
of topics where, too, they are grouped together as forming gandharva. The two texts 
do not disagree as to the range and scope of gandharva, though on points of arrange 
ment, emphasis and sundry matters of detail, there is quite a difference of opinion 
showing that Dattila had a stance of his own. 

Besides gandharva, Dattila also seems to have written on other subjects connec¬ 
ted with music and drama. K. Sambasiva Sastri found two verses ascribed to Dattila 
in a commentary on Amarakosa, the Tikasarvasva, by Sarvananda. This Tlkakara, 
commenting on the meaning of the word ‘nirvahana’, introduces two verses with the 
words: ‘tatha caha dattilah’. 2 The verses are about sandhis in ancient plays, among 
which nirvahana was one. This quotation indicates—as Sambasiva Sastri had inferred— 
that Dattila may have composed another work dealing with plays or dasarupaka, 
(Datt. Sanskrit preface, p. 4). Krishnamachariar also cites Dattila’s views on various 
types of dramas and their classification (History of Classical Sanskrit Literature p. 544). 
He does not, however, mention his textual source. It is likely, thus, that Dattila 
had written not only on gandharva but also on drama. Krishnamachariar cites 
Dattila in connection with poetics also (ibid. p. 714), but again he does not refer to 
any work by Dattila on the subject. 

It is likely that he found reference to Dattila in works of Tantra. He says that 
works like the Yamalastakatantra, Kasyapatantra and Uddisamahatantrodaya deal 
with a variety of arts including poetics, music and dance. These Tantras mention 
views of many early authors among whom Dattila also figures (ibid. p. 841). 


1 3 *rfsasT*«fat;fci? ?f=r srctrsr” strir- 
fddh T Mm P d rer qiswurts; fin;: w?r 1 ^TOrcrfk^Ttfnw«mT^fi;r 4 Vsmq; 11 snmnrnrCm: rm?” ifh 

The *points to the editor’s footnote, which reads : 

— Datt. Sanskrit preface, p. 3. 

2 towF 'cm ^ — 

to srfaTO ^ faro ^ i cm ^'jto toto : u 

TOTSmf fast^iirt I clef II 

—Datt. Sanskrit preface, p. 3-4. 
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Kumbha has mentioned Dattila’s views on musical forms like vibhasas and 
bhasangas, 1 though he does not quote Dattila’s exact words. Kumbha claims a 
direct knowledge of Dattila’s writings (drstva dattiladurgasaktibhanitih... S. Raj 
1,1,1,36), and hence it is likely that Dattila had written not only on gandharva but 
also on more popular derivative forms. 

Although no authentic work of Dattila apart from Dattilam is now extant, 
yet some small works have spuriously adopted the name of Dattila in order to bask 
in his authority. But they are of an obviously late date. One such work is the 
Gandharvaveda which is a collection of stray verses, 149 in number, that form no 
cognisable whole. Its author remains unnamed, but the work lifts many verses from 
the Dattilam to give itself an air of authority. 2 Another work, the Ragasagara, is set 
forth as a dialogue between Dattila and Narada, in order to borrow their glory; it is 
also, therefore, subtitled the Ndrada-Dattila-Samvdda . s The nature of the work 
and its subject-matter—which contains the very late raga-raginl-putra theory of clas¬ 
sification—proclaims it to be a recent work. Similar other works also exist. 


We have seen that the Dattilam forms a neat and compact whole and it 
follows an intrinsically logical plan to its conclusion. Though short, it is by no 
means a partial or fragmentary work, for within its short span the author covers the 
entire range of topics (uddesa) he expressedly sets out to expound. Its brevity is 
intentional and the methodical compression of its subject-matter evinces proof of the 
author’s grasp of his subject. 

We have also seen that quotations ascribed to Dattila that deal with 
gandharva are numerous; they generally observe an identical verse order as in the 
present Dattilam, and can all be traced to it. No verses ascribed to Dattila and rela¬ 
ting to any of the gandharva topics are to be found anywhere (in the works of 
repute known till date), which are missing from the Dattilam. Thus both by ‘anvaya, 
(positive evidence) and ‘vyatireka’ (absence of detrimental evidence) the authenticity 
of the Dattilam can be taken as established. 

Other roundabout and involved explanations of the evidences we have addu¬ 
ced in the foregoing discussions can possibly be thought of, but let us keep in mind 
the ancient precept that in making hypotheses the more straight forward explana- 

1 fatumfew ^ W4 sfavftfsmr i 

— S. Raj 2, 2, 1, 93. ' 

^ftreftfer fonra . 

—ibid. 2*2, 3, 2. 

2 A copy of the Gandharvaveda is in the collection of the library of the 1ICMSD, West Berlin. 
The original ms. is No. 8095 of the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

2 The first colophon reads : 

Tinning mxsstfrrertfait tut : i 

Similar colophons occur at the end of the other two tarangas of the work. Copy of the ms. in 
the collection of I1CMSD. Original is ms. No. 15015 of the Madras Govt. MSS Library. 
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tion (laghava) should be preferred to the tortuous one (gaurava). We can thus, for 
the present, reasonably assert that the extant Dattiiam is the work of Dattila himself 
till compelling data to the contrary is forthcoming. 

Dattila’s early date is evinced by his independent views and traditionally well 
known divergences from the Natyasastra. His mention in the first and last chapters 
of the Natyasastra as a prominent authority—added to his own significant silence 
about Bharata—shows that he perhaps composed his work at about the same period 
when the main bulk of the Ndtyasastra was being formulated. 

Yet a basic problem still looms large if the above conclusions were to be 
granted and the treatise Dattiiam were to be accepted as a complete work and not 
fragmentary; how is it that it deals with only a portion or aspect of ancient music ? 
A work treating avowedly of gandharva—the ancient word for music—should have 
dealt with the subject in all its multiple forms and aspects. And we know from 
many reliable sources that ancient music, indeed, covered a field much wider than is 
envisaged in the Dattiiam. Other ancient authors deal with bhasangas, vibhasas, 
ragas, ragangas and a host of other forms which were part of music and hence of 
gandharva but of which this self-styled gandharva-sastra 1 does not even speak. 

An answer to this question can only be made through a proper study of the 
term gandharva and its denotations. To this we shall now turn. 




1 tTT^sTTT^ST'T: 

—Datt. 1. 
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GANDHARVA : ITS NATURE AND EXTENT 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TWO-FOLD MEANING OF GANDHARVA 


The term gandharva (from ‘gandharva’ : deities delighting in music) had in 
ancient times a dual denotation concerning music. 1 It was used both in a broad and 
restricted sense. In its larger connotation the word denoted all music; it was 
synonymous in this sense with the English word ‘music’. In a restricted sense, as we 
shall show, it denoted only a fixed body of musical forms constituting a very special 
part of the entire range of ancient forms. Gandharva was in this sense a corpus of 
music firmly stabilized through meticulously defined rules and regulations formulated 
as decrees and injunctions which were imperative and binding. The Dattilam is a 
manual of this special gandharva body of music; so are those chapters of the 
Ndtyasastra which have a content parallel to the Dattilam and which deal with 
gandharva and its established range of topics. 

Many discerning scholars and historians of Indian music have long considered 
gandharva to have denoted a special kind of music. But ideas regarding the nature, 
extent and scope of gandharva have remained vague and confused. Notions regard¬ 
ing gandharva have depended mostly upon Sarngadeva and his commentators—espe¬ 
cially Kallinatha—and subsequent authorities. These later authors, too, like 
Sarngadeva are mixed up and muddled on the point. Evidently they inherited the legacy 
of confusion from Sarngadeva. Remarks concerning gandharva in Sarngadeva and 
post-Sarngadeva sanglta-literature are, moreover, too summary to form the basis 
for any proper understanding of the matter. 

Fortunately, Abhinava’s commentary on the Ndtyasastra contains an 
extensive analysis of gandharva: its nature and span, and its distinct spirit and form 
as differentiated from other musical structures. Abhinava’s remarks have not been 
accorded the attention they deserve. We propose to study gandharva in the light of 
Abhinava’s many valuable comments scattered throughout the relevant portions of 
the Abhinava Bharati and summed up in one long illuminating passage at the begin¬ 
ning of the 33rd chapter of the Ndtyasastra . Abhinava will prove extremely helpful 


1 Like many Sanskrit words ‘gandharva’ has in fact a host of meanings. It denotes ‘a horse’, ‘a 
cuckoo’, ‘a kind of deer’,‘a celestial being’ and so forth (see lexicons); ‘gandharva* (that which 
relates to gandharva), too, could be used in all these senses. We are, however, concerned with 
the word and its usage only in the context of music. Grammatically gandharva is formed as : 

Tpsfaf fafdT 31W I 

— Vacaspatyam. 

Narada in his Naradl $iksa gives an etymology of the kind popular in ancient times ; he 
analyses the word in a manner to suit a denotation signifying ‘music* through every syllable ; 

rffa fa fag: #fa ut^: srerc^fafa, ^jsnm^fafa 3T 

— Quoted in A B. on N,S. 28, 9-10. 
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in understanding the ‘gandharva’ Dattila had in mind. His analysis will, we think, 
fully answer the criticism that the Dattilam deals with its subject incompletely. This 
will, certainly, help clarify ideas regarding a great chapter of ancient Indian music. 


Abhinava has stated that both in the Sastra of music and in ordinary usage, 
the word gandharva, like the word nataka, had a dual meaning. The word, he 
says, is used both in a general and a special restricted sense 1 . 

Numerous instances of gandharva used in a general sense can be found in 
old texts. And before taking up the special meaning of gandharva and its implica¬ 
tions it would be interesting to take up the history of the word gandharva and its 
broad usage as ‘music’ in general. This will give a perspective to our discussion. 

Surprisingly, gandharva as meaning ‘music’ is not to be found in the earliest 
classical lexicon, the Amarakosa 2 (3rd Century A.D.). Yet the word can be observed 
to have been in use as a general term for the art and science of music since at least 
the epic times. 

Valmlki, describing the musicianship of Lava and Kusa, calls them: gandharva- 
tatvajhau. 3 The Mahabhdrata often uses gandharva to mean music and even refers to 
gandharva-veda and gandharva-sastra. 4 'Gandharva’ is the word used to denote music 
even in the far-off KharostI inscriptions of the Central Asian Indian community. 5 
Buddhist Jataka stories use the word gandharva (gandharba) as meaning music ( e.g . 
Guttila Jataka). 

The word ‘gandharva’ is as old as the Rgveda, where it is used quite a 
number of times. 6 It seems to have been an ancient Indo-European word and some 
relate it to the Greek ‘kentauros’ (‘centaur’, a class of demi-gods, half men, half 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 

4. 


5. 


—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

For a dual use of the word nataka in a manner analogous to gandharva, see Appendix B. 

One meaning of the word ‘gandharva* is stated to be ‘a celestial singer’ (^TFSref ftsiprraft— 3, 
< W) which according to later commentators could also mean singers in general. This is the 
nearest that the Amarakosa comes to denoting music through the word ‘gandharva*. 

—Ram. 1, 6, 10. 

Narada is described as fond of wars and of gandharva : ^ —M.Bh. Vana. 5, 9. 

Arjuna learnt the gandharva-veda : Vana 91, 14-15. Narada knew gandharva : 

Santi 210.20. The King should know gandarvasastra • ^ qfT?HTT ^reifUT 

M. Bh. Anusasana 104, 49. 


See the article entitled ‘Indian Culture in the Kharosti Documents from Chinese Turkestan* by 
R.C. Agarwal in India's Contribution to World Thought and Culture , p. 278. Documents no. 
514 and 565 contain the words’ ‘gandharva" and ‘garadhaiva’ (for Sanskrit gandharva) used in 
the sense of music. 


R.V. 1, 22, 14; 1, 163, 2; 3, 38, 6; 8, 1, 11; 77, 5; 9 : 83. 4; 9, 85, 12; 9, 86, 36; 10, 10, 4; 10, 85, 40; 
10, 85, 41; 8, 123, 4; 10, 123, 7; 10, 136, 6; 10, 139, 4; 10, 139, 5; 10, 139, 6; 10, 177, 2. 


6 . 
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horses). 1 Like many other words, gandharva has a checkered early history. In the 
Rgveda it has no connection with music or with deities who delight in music and 
dance. In fact ‘gandharva’ in the earliest Vedic age rarely denotes a group of 
gods, it is rather an epithet denoting singular Beings : ‘gandharva’ is the heavenly 
God called ViSvavasu (R.V. 10, 85, 21 and 22 ; 10, 139, 4 and 5) and Vayukesa (R.V. 
3,38, 6). His duty is to guard the heavenly Soma (R.V. 10, 83,4; 10,85,12) which the 
gods had obtained through him (R.V. 1, 22, 14). Gandharva dwells in the sky and 
in the heavenly waters and is also once identified with the Soma (R.V. 10, 86, 36) ; he 
may have been considered the tutelary deity of the Moon (soma). He is also the 
God who knows and makes known divine truths and heavenly secrets (R.V. 10, 139, 
5 and 6). He is the parent of the first pair of human beings, Yama and Yam! (R.V. 
10, 10, 4). 

There is one attribute of this Rgvedic ‘Gandharva’ which is somewhat 
related to the gandharvas of later conception (who were very handsome and very fond 
of women as well as music) : the ‘Gandharva’, Visvavasu, is said to have a mystical 
power over women ; he is said to be one of their divine Masters before they are 
married (R.V. 10,85,21 and 22 ; again 40 and 41). There is a word similar to 
‘Gandharva’ in the Rgveda namely, ‘Gandharvf, which may have contained in seed- 
form the later connection of gandharvas with song and music. ‘GandharvI’ occurs 
only once (R.V. 10, 11, 2). ‘GandharvI’, like‘Gandharva’ is connected with divine 
waters (apya ca yosana) ; she is Speech who pleases the mind in the resounding 
(nada) hymns of psalm singers. 2 

It was only during the later Vedic period that the word ‘gandharva’ was 
generally used to denote a class of deities. Gandharvas as a class have the same 
general characteristics as the one ‘Gandharva’ of Rgveda ; they live in the sky 
(S’Br. 14) and guard the Soma (S’Br. 3, Ait. Br. 1, 27). They follow after women 
wanting to possess them (S’Br. 3). Their wives are the apsaras, together with whom 
they are invoked by worshippers (A.V. 7, 109, 5). They are also connected with 
Speech and are said to have revealed the Vedas to Vak (S’Br. 3 ; Par. Gr. 2, 12, 2) 
and are thus the preceptors of the rsis (S’Br. 9). 

Some facets of their later characteristics as deities of music have started 
emerging. We see that the apsaras are bracketed with gandharvas in the Atharvaveda: 
in phrases like ‘gandharvapsaras’. Apsaras were joyous deities fond of dancing 

(yayaih parinrtyatyadadana.anandinim pramodinlmapsaram tamiha huve. AV 

4, 38, 3-4). 

During the epic age the gandharvas became definitely established as tutelary 
deities of music, dance and related arts. Visvavasu, the ancient Rgvedic figure, 


1 


2 


In his Sanskrit-Enghsh Dictionary, Monier Williams observes : “L. Centaurus—gk kentauros • 
a centaur; which some compare with skt. gandharva, a demi-god”. See also : Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language by W.W. Skeat, under the word ‘centaur’. 


TTS’i-rrafain ^ limon qft qra q jpr i 

—R.V. 10, 11,2. 

Cf. Vehkatamadhava’s comments : 
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became transformed in the Mahabharata to a celestial musican, expert on the vlna. 
He performed during king Dillpa’s sacrifice : “avadayattatra vlnam madhye visvavasu 
svayam” (M.Bh. Santi, 29, 75 also Drona 61,7) and he sung at the sacrificial diksa of 
Jamadagni (M. Bh. Vana. 90, 18). 

It was also during this period that the term gandharva became current as 
denoting music. Before this period, not even in the Upanisads, do we find a mention 
of gandharva. 1 The terms for common or ‘laukika’ music in the Upanisads are glta 
(song) and vaditra (instrumental music) : also used in conjunction as gltavaditra to 
denote music in all its aspects. 2 Vedic sama music was referred to as sama and 
udgltha. 3 

During the epic age, the word gandharva like the modern word ‘music’ 
denoted music of any and every variety except Vedic music which was called sama- 
gana 4 . Among actual forms we know, for instance, that gandharva included bardic 
music : the music to which epics like the Rdmayana were sung. 

Music was inseparably connected with the Rdmayana right from its inception. 
Valmlki, when he composed his famous verse “ma nisada pratistham tvamagamah...” 
had sung it with an appropriate tempo 5 to the accompaniment of the lyre or the 
lute. His disciples had sung the verse after him : “tasya Sisyastatah sarve jaguh 
Slokamimam punah” (Ram. 1, 2, 39). Later, having composed the Rdmayana , he 
taught Lava and Kusa, the twin sons of Rama, how to sing it to the accompaniment 
of string instruments (tantrllayasamanvitam). The twins were endowed with a sweet 

voice and a perfect sense of tone (bhratarau svarasampannau.madhurasvara- 

bhasinau : Ram. 1, 4, 10). They are called experts in the art of gandharva (tau tu 
gandharvatattvajnau sthanamurchanakovidau : Ram. 1, 4, 10). When the Rdmayana 
was sung before Rama, the audience included pandits versed in gandharva i.e. music 
in all its aspects of svara and tala 6 . Twenty sargas of the epic were sung on each day 


1 Dr. Pararjape thus says that the only Upanisad that uses the word gandharva for music is the 
Sitopanisad , which is a late work. Bh. Sang. lti. p. 106. 

2 3T?T qfc snrfa *T^TT^TT«T ^ I 

— Brhadaratiyaka 8, 2, 8. 

3 qurcft qre wx w*: sro vn: i 

— Chandogya 3, 1,2. Also : 

—Chandogya 1, 3, 4. 

4 Cf. Bh. Sang. Iti. p. 137. 

5 Ram. 1, 2, 14-18, esp : 

i qqrft q ?rT«qqT n 

6 qt q wm ^qfarofqfqfqqm i sr^qf qrsqqifq q ^ qqqq^qTq n 

qqTqqgfaisrst i qmmT TTqq; q^gqq^sqqq ii 

an* qrq??q^: qmgq qgrqqlq i qTfqqfaq qwsr: qfrsqiq q*nmqqT n 

qVufaffiT ipqfqqt ^ q^nrq fesnqq: i «tTT<nt qemqurq q?gqqq feqqqqiq n 

*msrqfq qqqrsq i g qfTfq^qTq ii 

q*TT f49rq?nq. Ram. 7, 94, 2-7 
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(divase virnSatih sarga geyah, Ram. 7, 93, 11) and its rendering—which Valmiki calls 
a ‘musical recitation’, (cf. ‘pathyajati geyena samalankrta’, Ram. 7, 93, 2)—was 
extended over a long period. 

Other bardic compositions and recitative songs besides the Ramdyana must 
have been known. These must have been composed to both folk and sophisticated 
forms of gandharva or music. Besides bardic ballads, a host of other musical forms 
must have been current, for music was an intimate part of life and culture during the 
epic period. Men were born, married and cremated to the sound of music; every 
function, sacred or profane, had its appropriate musical setting. 

Music as performed in concerts, as a developed art-form with a tradition of 
teachers, experts, performers and discerning ( connoisseurs also seems to have been 
current during the period when the Rdmayana was composed. We hear of ‘purva- 
caryas’ (preceding teachers) signifying a long standing tradition of regular teaching ; 
of men with a discerning knowledge of svara (svaranam laksanajnah); of experts with 
a specialised knowledge of musical time (kalamatra visesajnah); and of musicians well- 
versed in the techniques of their art (laksanajnah gandharvah). 1 

Gandharva or music was a standard branch* of knowledge. As a science it 
was termed the gandharva-veda. Arjuna had learnt the science of gandharva (from 
the son of ViSvavasu named Citrasena) : “kaunteyo gandharvam vedamaptavan” 
(M. Bh. Vana 91, 15) 2 ; and had taught it to Uttara, daughter of king Virata, and 
her companions (M. Bh. Virata, 11, 8-13). King Virata had a ‘nartana-Sala’, a dance- 
hall (scene of the killing of KIcaka by Bhlma, M. Bh. Virata, 22), where his daughter 
and other young women of the court could learn dancing (and certainly also music). 
Raja-sabhas (big halls where courts used to be held) flourished, with gatherings of 
courtiers and eminent citizens around the king. On occasion, they also served as 
auditoriums where eminent performers of gandharVa performed for the king and his 
court (a tradition which continued well into our own century). In the sabha, 
constructed by Maya for Yudhisthira, celestial gandharvas, experts in all aspects of 
gandharva, used to perform for the*pleasure of those present (M. Bh. Sabha, 4, 36-41). 
The kings of the epic period and their courtiers were often learned connoisseurs of 
gandharva, for this was one of the sciences included in their curriculum. It is enjoined 
in the Anusasana-parva that the king should know music and other arts (gandharva- 
Sastram ca kalah parijneya naradhipa. M. Bh. AnuSasana, 104, 49). 

However, like many generic terms of common usage, gandharva denoted a 
group of related ideas, not fixed but loosely shifting. Though usually it stood for 


1 7, 94, 2-7. 

2 Indra had asked Arjuna to learn from Citrasena, the gandharva king, all the secret techniques 
of music that the latter knew : 

dcd litaf d dft%d fddfcdrddT-jfl I dTfdd ^fdf^d d-d fd^cT II 

.dVddTfdddtdTfd dd rrdTfe^T II 

.d[-3dd§d d-d dTfed dfadSddTd 11 

d dcdd^Td^Id dTfcd'ftdTd d<JIT?d ddfd I 

—M. Bh. Yana, 44, 96-11. 
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non-sacred music in all its vocal and instrumental forms, yet its meaning could some¬ 
times also include Vedic music (sama) and even dance. 1 We also notice usages where 
the term is used for instrumental music alone, 2 or for only songs. 3 

During the period following the age of the two great epics, the word gandhar- 
va remained current and the art-form it denoted continued to flourish. Gandharva 
was enriched by the creation of new forms. The Harivamsa , traditionally known as 
the appendix (khila) to the Mahdbhdrata , describes in great detail the festivities and 
watersports of Krsna, Balarama and their companions and consorts on a beach near 
Dvaraka and speaks of a new form of music created by Krsna for the occasion. This 
new form was named chalikya-gandharva and was a composite form comprising song, 
instrumental music as well as dance (Hari. 89, 66-83). 

An inscriptional evidence also survives from around this period of the use of 
the word gandharva for music. The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela (2nd 
Century B.C.) calls the king ‘an expert in the science of music’: gandharva-veda- 
budho’ (. Epigraphica Indica , Vol. XX, see line 5 of the Kharavela inscription, edited by 
B.C. Jayaswala and R.D. Bannerjee). 

In early Buddhist literature, too, the word gandharva (in its Pali form as 
‘gandhabba’) is used for music in general. The Jatakas often refer to gandhabba as 
an established silpa—a science or skill. 4 5 The Milinda Panha recounts gandhabba among 
the vidyas which the educated were^ trained in. Early Buddhist literature even tells 
of a faculty of music in the ancient university of Benaras, which was '‘presided over 
by an expert who was ‘the chief of his kind in all India’.” J At the famous ancient 
academic centre of Taksasila, too, gandharva was, evidently, one of the 18 silpas which, 
according to the Jatakas , were taught there. 

Like the Mahdbhdrata , the Jatakas testify to a wide variety of gandharva or 
music. We hear of sophisticated art-forms requiring a long and arduous training in 
which masters used to compete for superiority in the presence of large audiences with 
the king as the presiding judge 6 (this practice, too, was not unknown in India till 
the very recent past). We hear of festive gandharva, on the occasion of joyous 
processions (Mahdvessantara, verses 726-727); of the light-hearted erotic gandharva 
of singing girls who used to perform for the pleasure of kings ( Khdntivadi Jataka) ; of 
the lone gandharva played and sung as a seranade by estranged lovers ( Kusa Jataka) 
and even of gambling songs ( Vidhura Jataka). 

uyi nFBPf i 

—M.B. Van a, 91, 14-15. 

— ibid. Anusasana, 160, 64. 

3 ^ i 

— ibid. Van a, 44, 10. 

4. See Guttilla Jci'aka . the story of a great teacher and expert in gandharva ; KusaJataka where 
Kusa makes gandharva or music by singing and accompanying himself on the vina in order to 
attract his estranged wife. 

5 Ancient Indian Education ; Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee, p. 49Q, 

6 Guttila Jataka, 
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The word gandharva continued in usage as a generic term meaning music 
throughout the Gupta and later classical periods well into medieval times. Bhasa in 
his Pratijhayaugandhardyanam (3rd Cent. A. D.) often uses the word gandharva in 
this sense: Vasavadatta who was intent upon acquiring skill in music (asya gandharve’ 
bhilasah’ : Act. 2) was taught by king Udayana, a famous musician (gandharvavit- 
takah’, Act 2) and an expert on vlna who was proud of his hereditary "skill in the art 
of gandharva (darpayatyenam dayadyagato gandharvo vedah : Act 2). In the play 
Avimdraka, Bhasa’s forlorn hero expresses envy for the happy man who with his 
beloved by his side, makes and enjoys gandharva (aye gandharvadhvaniriva sruyate. 
ko nu khalvayam sarvakalasukhi purusah kantaya saha gandharvamanubhavati : 
Avimdraka, Act 3). 

Carudatta, the gentle hero of Sudraka’s Mrcchakatikam (4th Century A.D.) 
was a great muiic-lover; we hear of him spending the night listening to the sweet 
gandharva of his friend, Rebhila, who sang to the accompaniment of the vlna 1 (kapi 
velaryacarudattasya gandharvam srotum gatasya : Act 3). 

The Bhana Padmaprdbhftakam, also ascribed to Sudraka, 2 describes its love¬ 
lorn hero as suffering a heart-burn from the very things he used to delight in : the 
spring, the moon, garlands of flower, perfumes and also gandharva or music (ramyai- 
scandravasantamalyaracanagandharvagandhadibhiryaireva pramukhagataih sa ramate 
taireva santapyate, verse 7). 

The Visnupurana, which Dr. Hazra places in the 3rd Century A.D. (Pu. Re. 
p. 22; Dr. Baladeva Upadhyaya places it in the 2nd Century B.C.: Purdna Vimarsa, 
p. 545) recounts gandharva as one of the 18 vidyas. 3 

Insciiptional evidence of the use of the word gandharva to denote music in 
general is also not lacking from the early centuries of the Christian era. The Junagadh 
inscription of Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman (1st Cent. A. D.) speaks of his great 
proficiency and fame in logic and gandharva. 4 Samudragupta (4th Cent. A.D.), the 
well-known Gupta king, was very fond of music and the coins that he minted show 
him as playing the vlna; his inscriptional eulogy speaks of his extreme sophistication 
in the art of gandharva- His skill could put to shame ancient r§is like Tuinburu and 
Narada. 5 


1 Of Rebhila, Carudatta says : 

5^ srfarr TPifs^^nfcr, *rctt^ Profit 11 

— Mrcch. 3, 5. 

2 See the Introduction to the Hindi edition entitled Srngara-Hat of the Caturbhani (a collection of 
four Bhanas belonging to the Gupta age of which Padmaprdbhrtakam is one) by Dr. M otichandra. 

3 sn1 ^3^: 3 ^ T: 11 

— Visnupurana 3, 6, 29. 

4 m^^niTsrTiTT f^r^rr?rt qrcwT"! faun .. 

— Epigraphica Indica , Vol. VIII, p. 44. 

— Gupta Inscriptions , Fleet. No. I, p, 8. 
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Jaina canonical literature acquired its present written form during the 5th or 
early 6th Century A.D. 1 In this body of texts we often find the word ‘gandharva’ 
used as meaning music; the term sometimes also embraces dance. The words gandha- 
vva-Sala’ and ‘gandhavva-ghara’, for example, were names of audience-chambers where 
music was taught and practised or performed." 

The Vasudeva-Hindi is a rightly famous work of early Jain akhyana literature 
(5th Century A.D.). 3 It is a treasure of social and cultural information concerning 
the Gupta age, an era when people were passionately fond of music or gandharva. 
experts were accorded great respect and all persons of education and culture were 
expected to be proficient in the art. One of the Hindi stories tells of the Vidyadhara 
Kamonmatta (Kamummatta) who had abducted sixteen young girls from the homes 
of princes, rich merchants and tradesmen (raja, setthi, ibbha, satthavaha). The 
girls were beautiful, well-educated and cultured. Two were expert musicians. One, 
known as Sri (Sirl), was an expert vocalist, proficient in the singing of gandharva : 
gandharvagitakuSala’ (gandhavvaglya-kusala); the second, Vijavasena (Vijayasena) 
was an expert composer of music: she was ‘gandharva-racanakusala’ (gandhavvara.- 
yanakusala). 4 The Gandharvadattd Lambh relates the story of Gandharvadatta, 
daughter of the merchant Carudatta. This beautiful damsel was excessively fond of 
music (gandharva) and was a great expert in the art : gandharvavedapararpgata 
(gandhavvavedaparamgaya)’. She had vowed to marry the man who will defeat 
her in gandharva. Such was her beauty that every eligible person in the town where 
she lived frantically began practising gandharva in the hope of winning her for himself 
(tulse ruvamohiya mahana khattiya vaisa gandhavve ratta). Vasudeva, hero of the 
story, under the assumed name of Khandila, asked a towns-man if expert teachers of 
gandharva were available in the town (atthi iham uvajjhaya gandhavva paraga?), tor 
he too wanted to learn music (gandhavvam sikkhejja). 5 Vasudeva was only feigning 
ignorance of music but was actully an expert musician. He succeeds in winning the 
princess for his bride by playing the visnu-gltaka (a composition unknown to his fair 
compitetor) on the vma. 


1 

2 

3 


4 


5 


Hist, of Ind. Lit., Winternitz, Vol. II. p. 432. 

For early Prakrit Jain references to gandharva, see Paiasaddamahaimava under ‘gandharva’, 
p. 284. 

‘The Avaiyaka Curnl mentions Vasudeva Hindi thrice. This shows that this work was com¬ 
posed before A.D. 600.” Haribhadra Ke Katha-Sahitya Kd Alocanatmaka Pansilana 
—Dr. Nemicandra Sastri, p. 37. 


Vasudeva-Hineli ■ Dhamillacariyam p. 68, published by the Jain Atmananda Sabha, Bhava- 
nagar, Gujarat. 

^i^fTfnfs'nd trtrr nrasrem i rft n Irnprorrm i n ara 

vm i a * fofcw aw nw flftfa i art ai» * 

spiTsfirr f^THrof 3T3fr i trt ^ mrssfr snnt i y>ft afamfa i irai fafatr-srfftsrrT 
nj-lft gtrssmit | .=4 ^ BITI ’tfajlfh ’fhnft $4 

lisrscf fa^Ihx3rr*i 

— Vasudeva Hindi p. 126—127. 
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In another section of the Vasudeva-Hindi, named the Sama Vijaya Lamhho, we 
find a similar condition placed for winning the hand of the two princesses, Syama and 
Vijaya. These two beautiful sisters were experts in both gandharva and natya (or nrtya): 
gandhavve natte ya parinitthiyao. Any eligible young man who could surpass them in 
these branches of learning could win their hand (jo ne agamena visesijja so ne bbatta 
ti). Vasudeva, the hero, this time under the assumed name of Gotama, defeats these 
princesses with his greater skill and knowledge of the intricacies of music and theatre 
(or dance) and receives them as brides, along with half the kingdom over which their 
father, the king Jitasatru, ruled. 1 

Another famous work of the 5th Century, where the word gandharva is often 
used as denoting music, is the Brhatsamhitd of Varahamihira. Gandharva is men¬ 
tioned as an art along with writing (lekhya), mathematics (ganita) and handling of 
weapons; musicians are called gandharvika (for details see appendix ‘ri’, Bh. Sang. 
Iti. p. 521). 

The Bhagavatapurana, .which according to Dr. Hazra and Dr. Baladeva 
Upadhyaya, cannot be placed later than the 6th Century A.D., 2 often uses the word 
gandharva to mean music. Gandharva is recounted as an established branch of learn¬ 
ing along with architecture, medicine and archery. 3 A legend relates that the ten sons 
of king Praclnabarhis, called the Pracetasas (pracetasah), set out to perform medita¬ 
tions and tapas near the sea. There they heard divine gandharva accompanied by per¬ 
cussion instruments like mrdanga and panava. 4 

King Revata, father of Revati (later married to Balarama, the elder brother 
of Krsna) went to Brahma, in order to seek his advice regarding a suitable groom for 
his daughter. Revata was distracted by the beautiful music being made in Brahma- 
loka : “avartamane gandharve sthito’ labdhaksanah ksanam”. (Bhag. 9, 3, 30). 

It is also related, in a beautiful allegory, that King Prthu ‘milked’ the earth of 
her treasures which consisted of herbs and agricultural produce. Manu acted as the 
calf and helped in the milking (Bhag. 4, 18). Following Prthu, the gods, the demons 
and the gandharvas all 'milked’ the earth and the milk they extracted was the object 
which they most coveted : the gods, with Indra as the calf, extracted ‘soma’ as well 
as moral qualities like virility, inner strength and power as the ‘milk’ (vlryamojo 
balam),in a vessel of gold (hiranmayena patrena). The demons, with Prahlada as their 
calf, extracted wines and liquor (surasavam). The gandharvas and apsaras, with Vis- 
vasasu 'las the calf, extctraed gandharva or music along with beauty (saubhagam) and 


<fr fafrfaHrr tfr Wfufa i.mart ^ *rqr fa ^zz iffa ar fa&faarrah i 

cr eft %z%*\ vm *ftfe*r mfa qTfa *iTf^fr fa faf^nr, m ^ fafass f 

— Vasud va Hindi, p. 121. 

2 Puranic Records by Dr. R.C. Hazra, p. 55; Purana Vimarsa (Hindi) by Baladeva Upadhyaya, 
p. 548. 

3 sraq? i ... 

—Bhag. 3, 12, 38. 

4 era I fafa*Wf TTq^qqrqrT^q^ II 

—Bhag. 4, 24, 23. 
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sweetness (madhu) in a vessel appropriately consisting of lotuses : “gandharvapsaraso’ 
dhuksan patre padmamaye payah/vatsam visvavasum kftva gandharvam madhu 
saubhagam” (Bhag. 4, 18, 17). Other beings similarly extracted objects of their own 

deS11£S 'Another famous text of the 6th Century, the Sisupalavadha of Magha 1 uses 
gandharva as meaning music or song in a verse with a double-entendre where the word 
means both music and horses. 2 

Bana the renowned poet of King Harsa’s court, flourished in the 7th Century. 
From his own accounts we know that in his youth he was not quite respectable. 
Among the companions of his young wandering days was a teacher of music 
gandharvopadhyayah-named Darduraka ( Harsacarita , ch.1). In Kadamban, 
Candraplda is taught many arts and sciences : carpentry, architecture (vastuvidya), 
medicine (ayurveda), dentistry (dantavyapara), handling mechanical devices (yantra 
nravoga) etc; these sciences include gandharva or music as propounded by Narada 
and others (naradJyaprabhfti gandharvavedaviSesa: Kddambari, p. 168, Nirnaya Sagara 
ed.) Further in the story, Bana describes Mahasveta playing on the vina with 
an ivory plectrum (danta kona) held in her right hand: “she looked like the science 
of gandharva incarnate” (pratyaksamiva gandharvavidyam : Kadamban p. 283). 
Listening to her music, Candraplda was completely overwhelmed; he thought that the 
lady producing such music was certainly of divine origin for who has heard such 
subtle gandharva tones being produced by mere humans-“kutasca maityaloke 
sambhutirevamvidhanam gandharvadhvanivisesanam” (Kadamban, p^ 287). 

The Kuvalayamdld of Udyotanasuri is a katha in Prakrit and was composed 
during the 8th Century A.D. 3 Gandharva here is often used to denote music. When 
a son is born to queen Priyahgusyama, king Drdhavarman orders for joyful festivities 
to be held • “the atmosphere becomes filled with the tinkling music (gandharva) of the 

iewelleries worn by intoxicated women: taratara ranantehim kanclkalavebim takinkipi- 
tala-mala-ravaraddha-gandhavva-puranta-saddam disa-mandalam”. (Kuvalayamala 

18) Here we have a very loose'use of the word gandharva to denote any pleasant 
or ‘musical’ sound. The word is also used for the science of music which was one of 
the disciplines taught to princes along with painting, poetry, theatre etc: alekkham 
nattam ioisam ca ganiyam guna ya rayananam/vagarayanam veya-sui gandhavvam 
gandha-jutti ya” (i bid. p. 22). Another passage speaks of the beautiful sounds of 


1 Prof. Jacobi has argued that Magha cannot be “placed later than about the middle of the Sixth 
Century” : quoted in the preface to the Nirnaya Sagara edition of the Sisupalavadha. ff. p. 4-5. 

mmrai tr ii—S isu. 12, ll. 

Mallinatha comments : 

nrm'i qq .i 

3 Haribhadra ke Prakrta Sahitya kd Alocandtmaka Parisilana, Dr. Nemicandra Sastri, p. 61. 

Also Kuvalayamala, ed. Dr. A.N. Upadhye, Vol. 1, preface, p. 2. 
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gandharva accompanied with tala and string instruments : “gandhavva-tala-tantl- 
samvaliya-milanta-mahu^a-saddenam. ,, (p. 43). 

Another work of the 8th Century, the Kuttammatam of Damodara Gupta, 
mentions the science of gandharva, and names the semi-mythical exponent of the art, 
Narada, son of Brahma, when describing the great musical skill of a certain chara¬ 
cter (gandharve kamalajanmanastanayah : Kuttammatam , 875). Like Magha, in a 
double entendre, Damodara uses gandharva as meaning both a horse and a musician 
when describing the city Varanasi : “turuskaseneva bahula-gandharva : the city 
contained many gandharvas (musicians) as the Turk army contains many gandharvas 
(horses).” (ibid. 14) 

Stlanka’s Cauppannamahapurisacariyam , a Jain Prakrit work of the 9th Century, 
also mentions gandharva as one of the essential sciences, 1 taught to princes and others 
who were nobly born. 

During the 10th Century, in the latter part of which Abhinava began his 
vocation as a writer, gandharva was quite a common word for music. The Brhatkatha - 
kosa of Hari§ena, a collection of stories written in Jain hybrid Sanskrit and composed 
in the middle of the 10th Century (see Introduction to this work by Dr. A.N. Upadhye, 
p. 117-122) often uses the term gandharva for music. Here, we again come across 
the story of the daughter of Caruddatta (the girl is here named Gandharvasena) who 
is won in a musical contest by Vasudeva through his superior skill in playing 
gandharva on the vlna : “sughosavlnaya tatra kurvan gandharvamuttamam/jitva 
gandharvasenam ca vasudevo’vatisthate.” ( Brhatkathakosa , 93, 296). Another story 
with a similar theme is that of Gandharvadatta, daughter of king Gandharvadatta. This 
princess, like Gandharvasena, had vowed to marry a man superior to her in gan¬ 
dharva: “gandharvavidhina yo hi kumarfm mam vijesyate/tasya bharya bhavis>ami 
samgaro’yam mama sphutam” (ibid. 114, 6). She defeated many a suitor by her great 
skill in gandharva (narah sarve gandharvena nirakrtah). Then an expert in gandh¬ 
arva named Pancala came to compete with her. So excellent was he in the art of 
gandharva that there was hardly a chance of his losing to Gandharvadatta. The 
girl realised this fact, but did not want to marry Pancala because he was extremely 
ugly. She was at the same time fascinated by the intoxicating magic of his music. 
Being in two minds about the man and unable to come to a decision, the poor girl 
committed suicide. 

Another author of the 10-11th Century, Dhanapala, almost a contem¬ 
porary of Abhinava, also uses gandharva in his Tilakamahjari. Describing the evening 
activities of a king he says : “reclining on an ornate bed he spent his time listening 
to the music of flutes and vlnas played by famous acaryas of gandharva so that he, 
too, could learn the art” (vidrumadaruparyankamadhisayanastatkalasevagatairgltaSas- 
traparijnanaya durarudhagarvairgandharvikopadhyayaih saha venuvlnavadyasya 
vinodena dinasesamanayat : Tilakamahjari , Nirnaya Sagara ed., p. 70). 

i Caupannamhdpuriscariyam , p. 38, names an author on gandharva named Citraratha whose text 
formed the basis of teaching the art: gandhavvam cittarahenam. We hear of no such author in 
the extant standard texts on music though he seems to have been well-known among Jain 
circles of the 9th Cent, as testified by Sllanka. 
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The word gandharva was, in fact, used to denote music in general till quite a 
late period. Its continuous usage in this sense is attested by its inclusion in late 
lexicons, such as the Sabdaratnakara of Vamana Bhatta Bana (14th Century A.D.). 
Bhatta Bana includes gandharva in the list of important Sastras and defines it as the 
‘science which governs songs’ : “syadgandharvam gltisasanam” (line 1844); again in 
his list of synonyms he equates gandharva with song or glta : “samanegltagandharve” 
(line 1887). A very late lexicon, the Rasakalpataru of Visvanatha (17th Century 
A.D.), also equates gandharva with song: “gltirgltam ganam geyam gandharvamapy- 
asmin” (line 1628). 

We observe that the word gandharva denoted music in general as well as its 
science or art. Its range of meaning was, in fact, almost the same as that of the 
English word ‘music’. 

Abhinava thus suggests that in a general sense gandharva could connote 
any sound that might strike one as pleasant and not only the organised sounds of 
music as a fine art : the songs of children, the rustic singing of shepherds and even 
the songs of cranes and herons could all be loosely grouped as gandharva * 1 

Bharata, too, uses gandharva as denoting music in general : as in the passage 
where gandharva is included among factors that could arouse the feeling of love. 2 
Dattila, also, must have been aware of such a meaning of the term, though his work 
is too confined to provide an instance. 

By the period of Bharata and Dattila, gandharva or music had evolved a large 
variety of forms. The historical limits of this period cannot be ascertained for sure, 
even as to the exact century, but it is generally said to fall somewhere between the 
3rd century B.C. and the 3rd century A.D. 

But along with its wide connotation, the term gandharva had also, by this 
time, acquired a limited meaning as a particular body of music. What Bharata and 
Dattila have expounded under the name of gandharva consititutes not the entire span 
of music known to them but a restricted range of forms. 

The melodic or svara structures of this gandharva were limited to the 18 jatis. 
The tala structures consisted of the seven major gltakas (described under the topic 
prakarana) and some minor ones (such as panika). 

Gandharva in its restricted sense certainly did not exhaust the entire gamut 
of existing musical forms. Bharata himself, after having fully described the characte¬ 
ristics of forms he designates as gandharva and having completely dealt with all the 
topics he lists under gandharva, goes on to describe another distinct family of musical 

— A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

Abhinava makes this remark in answer to the possible objecion that the special restricted 
meaning of gandharva needed no exposition, as it was evident enough. This, Abhinava pur¬ 
ports to say, was not so, because the word gandharva was capable of being used in a very loose 
sense indeed, as meaning any pleasing sound whatever, even the song of a bird. Only analysis, 
he implies, could bring out its restricted meaning clearly. 

i winder n 

—N.S. 6, 47. 
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forms, the dhruva, i.e. dramatic songs, in a long chapter (the 32nd, containing 437 
karikas). He even differentiates these dhruvas from gandharva (as we have seen) on 
matters like alahkara-formation and the use of ‘glti’. These dhruvas, as the evidence 
of early writers like Kasyapa testifies, were sung to melodic forms like grama-ragas, 
bha§as and ragas all of which were quite distinct from gandharva jatis. Kasyapa has 
named many of these and has noted the occasions for their use on the stage. 1 These 
forms were evidently current during Bharata’s age also. 

Dattila in his Dattilam has not described any form outside the range of what 
he calls gandharva, which in his account covers the same limited range of topics and 
musical forms as in Bharata. Yet he definitely hints at other forms. He mentions 
hybrid (sankara) forms : these were created by compounding two or more gandharva 
jatis. He speaks of the general maxim by which these sankara forms could be traced 
to its parent jati (Datt. 96). In fact, Dattila makes a general statement regarding all 
existing musical forms announcing that they were all ‘present’ in the jatis, that is to 
say, they could all be traced to the jatis : “tasmad yad glyate kificit tatsa’rvam jatisu 
sthitam’’ (Datt. 97). The hybrids, though not specifically named, evidently, included 
grama-ragas, bhasas, ragas and related non-gandharvic forms. 

Bharata and Dattilla were evidently not the only figures who described 
gandharva in a limited sense : there were many others, of whom the works of 
ViSakhila and Kohala seem to have been known directly by the Vrttikara on 
Brhaddesi and by Abhinava and others as well as by Dattila himself. Evidence points 
to a whole tradition wherein this special body of music was described and preserved 
under the name of gandharva. All its peculiarities and features—structural and doctri¬ 
nal were summed up with a more or less fixed set of terms listed in uddesas. These 
in turn were classified on the basis of savara and tala. 3 Bharata and Dattila are, in 


bha and so on. See the passage from Kasyapa quoted in A.B. on N. S. 29. I3 ? a 

Th» r ^n t hii r Se ' f S . peak * ° f Sfama-ragas in connection with percussion accompaniment of dhruvas 
The context is mterest.ng. In the 34th chapter of the Natyaiastra Bharata dealswith ner 
cussion instruments, their technique and use in theatre. ' He describes the placlne of the 
chestra (kutapavinyasa), pointing out the area on (or near) the stage where the various 
musicians should be seated and how they should be arranged ( n S 34 216) He proceeds m 

s;ivl r c C hn 0 M t reg M rding , ,l,e tuning of drums The drummers after being prop P erTy sea,ed 
he sayt, should tighten or loosen the leather straps (vadhra=‘baddhi’ in Hindi} of their instru¬ 
ments to get right sounds (sithilancitavadhrastaniteju: N.S. 34 217) Abhinava explains that 
the purpose of adjusting leather straps was to get the right sWra or pirch Th^mrdartEa 

davTn* No t rn er i S ^ yS \ Wa V hen j° be P r °P er| y Pasted (this was done with dough as it is to this’ 
day in North India) and tuned to the required gram-raga before being rested on the thiehs of 

e P ayCr • yal ^8 r amaragamarjanalipte$urnrdarige§urudvayapidane te§u . . .”(N. S. 34 217). 

obsetweTn the Mr/? '£ a ? a ’ h . ere - b , ecausc . as we can gather from the Dattilam (Datt 4) and 

ins ssys? ^ 

fafsr: | -N.S. 28, 16-17. 

This may be rendered as: 


(Contd. on next page) 
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truth, two links—albeit the only extant links—in a long chain of acaryas who were 
bearers of the tradition of gandharva- Bharata and Dattila, indeed, appear to be late 
acaryas in the tradition, for by their time all the formal and conceptual facets of 
gandharva had already acquired set patterns. Divergences between Dattila’s and 
Bharata’s exposition of gandharva are certainly to be found, but they hinge on details 
or on matters of theoretical outlook—the main body of gandharva as a whole is 
accepted as an established entity. 


Abhinava has devoted much attention to gandharva in its restricted sense. He 
has dwelt upon the peculiarities of gandharva music both as to spirit and form 
and has analytically distinguished it from other musical forms. His testimony is of 
the greatest importance, because he was not only one of the most discerning men that 
medieval India has known in the field of the fine arts, but evidence reveals that he 
had a deep and direct knowledge of the matter that he was analysing. 

Abhinava Gupta (10th Cent. A.D.) was one of the most remarkable thinkers 
of India. His vision had a true philosopher’s range. He has dwelt illuminatingly 
over the philosophical subtleties and depths of Saiva pratyabhijna darsana. He has 
also opened up new vistas in the field of aesthetics and literary criticism. He had a 
genius for analysis, rare in the history of thought. His contributions to philosophy 
and literary aesthetics aie well known and have fruitfully occupied many a learned 
scholar. 

It is not so well-known, however, that Abhinava was also a great musicologist. 
He has analysed and discussed the intricate terminology of music with the sure grasp 
of a master. Abhinava has commented on the entire Ndtyasastra, a feat possible only 
for a versatile scholar, because the Ndtyasastra is an epitome of many arts and 
sciences: from aesthetics to architecture and music to mime. 1 Although Abhinava had 
before him the examples of some very competent tlkas on the Ndtyasastra 2 —some of 
which he mentions and refers to—yet his own contribution in this field was so 
original as to have far-reaching influence over the centuries. The geyadhikara of the 
Ndtyasastra (chs. 28-36) is a very technical section dealing with music. It deals with 


( Contd . fram previous page) 

“The consonants, the vowels, the alphabet, the suffixes, the nouns, the verbs, the prefixes, the 
nipatas, taddhitas and kfdanta, rules of metre, figures of speech-such are the laws governing 
pada.” 

Yet words as they entered into structural relations with melody and tala were certainly in the 
domain of music and Bharata and Dattila as gandharva-sastrakaras have described quite a few 
‘musical’ aspects of the pada element in gandharva. We shall come across these aspects later 
in the essay. 

i q- ensure * t m fasrr t m ^tt i n 

— N.S. 1, 116. 

For example those of Matrgupta (5th Cent. A.D.), Sri Harsa (7th Cent. A.D.), Udbhata (8th 
Cent.A.D.), Lollata (9th Cent. A.D,), Sahkuka (9th Cent. A.D.) etc. 
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matter needing a very specialised knowledge of the subject. Abhinava’s commentary 
on this section is as masterful as elsewhere. 

At places his meaning is obscure, but the reason is not the shoddiness of the 
commentary but the fact that the subject dealt with is now a remote one. Technical 
terms are meaningful only within a living technique, and when, as in this case, the art 
and its technique have undergone a transformation over the centuries, it is difficult to 
recapitulate the significance of terras as they were originally used. Moreover, the 
available edition of the Abhinava Bharati on the geyadhikara has, many faulty and 
fragmentary readings at places; so much so, that discovering a coherent meaning 
sometimes becomes a very exacting and frustrating task. The fault, surely, lies with 
the perplexing nature of the subject-matter itself and the best editing efforts may 
remain largely futile. 1 Yet, in spite of these difficulties, this commentary proves to 
be one of the most illuminating documents for our understanding of ancient Indian 
music. No medieval author on music can compare with Abhinava in clarity of 
analysis and range of thought. Furthermore, Abhinava is relatively close in point of 
time to the ancients. After the Brhaddesl , his Abhinava Bharati is the first extant work 
on music. 

Abhinava’s reflections show compelling evidences of his direct knowledge of 
the dramatic and musical forms he was discussing and commenting upon. It is likely 
that he was himself a proficient musician. A contemporajy pen-portrait by one of 
his pupils, Madhuraja Yogin, shows him as playing on the Nadavma, while dictating 
some matter to his disciples. 2 3 K. C. Pandey, who has made an admirably detailed 
study of Abhinava and his works, makes the following observations: ‘'Abhinava 
Gupta, as a matter of principle, writes on those subjects only of which he has perso¬ 
nal experience. This is true not only in the sphere of philosophy but also in that 
of art. Thus, in the case of dramatic presentations, he writes on the basis of the 
presentation of dramas by great actors (Mahanata) who were his contempararies and 
to whom he refers in the Abhinava Bharati”* K.C. Pandey proceeds to produce 
references from the Abhinava Bharati which show that Abhinava in commenting 
upon glti-kavyas and their stage presentation, was speaking from personal knowledge 
(Abhinava Gupta , K.C. Pandey, p. 115-116). 

Abhinava flourished during a period when ancient art-forms and the doctrines 
underlying them were living things. Though new forms in music and the other arts 
were certainly being created—old forms were very much alive and were performed by 
artistes versed in tradition. These forms must have undergone changes, but by and 

large, they maintained their orginal outlines and formal characteristics. Authori- 

1 Unless, of course, more manuscripts are discovered. The present edition is made from two sets 
of manuscripts both full of‘scribal errors, broken pieces, moth-eaten leaves and other natural 
decays’ (see preface to N.S. Vol. I, second edition, p. 20). So faulty are the readings in the 
original mss. that Ramakrshnakavi went to the extent of remarking : “a scholar friend of mice 
is probably justified in saying that even if Abhinavagupta descended from heaven and saw 
this ms. he could not easily restore his original reading” (ibid. p. 63). 

2 Abhinavagupta , K.C. Pandey, p. 20-22. The author also quotes relevant stanzas from this pen- 
portrait in his Appendix, p. 738. 

3 ibid. p. 115. 
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tative manuals like the Natyasastra and the Dattilam were studied and discussed by 
acaryas and were taught to groups of eager sisyas. These sisyas must have included 
actual performers, for communication between performers and theoreticians seems to 
have been unbroken. The acaryas in their theoretical delineations referred to actual 
practise and performers must have referred to acaryas in order to authenticate, and if 
necessary, correct what they practised ; for only by this reciprocity must ancient forms 
have been kept so alive that even relatively late acaryas like Abhinava could 
evoke the evidence of 'actual renderings’ (laksya) in proving a point. 

Abhinava’s teacher in the Natyasastra was Bhatta Tota, whose teachings and 
discussions form the basis of Abhinava’s comments and ideas recorded in the 
Abhinava Bharatx. Abhinava says that he composed the work because of an eager 
demand from certain persons (arthijana) for information regarding Tota’s ideas. 1 

Tota was himself a representative of a long line of teachers from whom he 
had learnt the Natyasastra. Abhinava was another luminary in this tradition and 
similarily acted as its vehicle. The persons (arthijana) who had prompted him to pen 
down his store of practical and doctrinal knowledge regarding the *Nafyasastra 
must have included performers, for who else can be more eager than a performer 
regarding authentic pronouncements concerning his art? 2 Abhinava’s pronouncements 
are all the more authentic and authoritative because of his wide and intimate know¬ 
ledge of actual practice as current in Kashmir, which during his period was the hub 
of learning and culture, and was termed by impressed contemporaries as the ‘land of 
Sarasvatl’. 

As in the rest of his work, many illustrations are strewn over the geyadhikara- 
section of the Abhinava Bhdrati which show Abhinava’s direct and personal 
acquaintance with his subject. We jot down some instances : 

' (i) Commenting upon the range to which certains jatis were to be played or 

sung in the tara octave, he criticises a certain view saying that this 
view does not agree with actual practice (mahan laksyavirodhah). He 
then records the svara-prayoga, in the tara, of three jatis: sadjl, arsabhl 
and nisadavati, with the words “this is how they are actually rendered; 
drsyate ca laksye”. 3 

—A.B. introductory verse 4. 

2 According to Acarya Visvesvara, these ‘arthijanas’ belonged to South India where the only 
existing mss. of the A.B. have been discovered and where the tradition of Bharata’s natya 
are still alive His speculation is, however, supported by too meagre a thread of evidence. 
—Abhinava Bharal ke tin adhydya , p. 41. 

3 are i qfas^ncro mTq-faftfa i ^ ^ 

—r?r stt mfatffauqsrfa'siqr ifir i ami^ ^rrq; i ^ ?r 

srfcfamm i ^ qTqTfaTT i tTqjmraifq- firenfa i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 70 ; again in the same passage : 

i i faqTsssr fftr i 
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(//) Jatis, he says, are basically patterns of svara. He adds that rules regar¬ 
ding the use of specific talas though enjoined were not always observed 
in current practice as could be seen in actual performances. 1 
(Hi) Speaking about the use of notes in the raga-forms, born of the jatis, he 
says that the takkaraga and the mfilavakaisika both use the same sadja 
with the same number of srutis but still the note sounds different in the 
two ragas (because of the changed context). A similar experience, he 
continues, can be had on hearing the ragas vegasvara and saindhava, 
where the same sadja acquires yet new expressions. In fact, he concludes, 
on hearing the note sadja we are immediately able to recognise whether 
takkaraga, saindhava, vegasvara or malavakaisika is being sung. 2 . 

(/v) The sthayl varna in music was a generic term for patterns restricted 
to a single note. But, paradoxically enough, in rendering some alankaras 
(melodic graces) of the sthayl varna, all seven notes of the octave appear 
to have been utilised. To dispel the apparent contradiction, Abhinava, 
remarks: ‘'in an alarikara of the sthayl varna the introduction of other 
notes occurs in such a way that they do not hinder the experience of hear¬ 
ing one single note being rendered continuously: madhye tu svaranta- 
ranupraveso bhavannapi na sthayivarnadhiyam badhate” (A.B. on N.S. 
28 , 20 ). 

Alankaras like prerikhita, bindu, sannivrttapravrtta etc., were subtle 
alankaras. According to Abhinava it was difficult to analyse them and 
separate them from the musical context in which they were rendered 
(yatra vihitastattvena bhanti). Like many subtle musical movements 
they could only be experienced and not described in words. Abhinava 
therefore, says that his own descriptions of these alankaras are mere 
tokens through which a listener might be able to recognise the 
alankaras when he hears them sung. Other alankaras like recita, kam- 
pita and kuhara were so ethereal that they could not be indicated. These 
alankaras were formed by special trills of the three-sruti notes (ri and 
dha in the sadja-grama, ri and pa in madhyama-grama) in different 
octaves. Their subtlety, says Abhinava, is the reason why they have 
neither been indicated through a token nor described. 3 

1 3TTfa*TR afire* I 5 q 

i q^oiftsfa * afire: i i 

— A.B. on N.sT28, 95-97. 

2 5^ ^ snfir i rrrst: i aqrfa fa?* 

qqre*Tfir ^ i asqreqfimre qq(qr) sfir *T*R#faqrt st qfir* ^fir i 

-ibid. 29,8. 

3 q^fir fq cTs^rru: *Tfir(fi*) qqifir a*l**q q7***q-afa^RTfa^qRiq 

i firfiasT:^sfirfir^q RT*q SRfireRq rfq q^ffirjq^qT 

* fqfiif^T ifir i 

— A.B. on N.S. 31, 21-22. 
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(v) We have noted that in dhruvas—ancient threatrical songs—alankaras 
which might split a word or pada beyond recognition were not used. 
They were, however, used in gandharva and Abhinava, had, evidently, 
heard them being rendered, for he says : “we find in actual performances 
of jati-gltas that words are split to any desired extent : laksye’pi ca 
jatigltadau yathestam prakarjanamupalabdhameva” (A. B. on N. S. 29, 
26). 

(v/) Vidarl in ancient times was a division of musical compositions or songs 
into parts or phases in order to impart charm and variety to the structure 
and to break their non-stop continuity which could only result in 
monotony. Abhinava, evidently, speaks from personal experience when 
he says: “in songs devoid of the diversity rendered in them through vidarl 
formations, the resulting music is no different from a lesson being 
monotonously read out from a book: vidarlvaicitryasunye hi gltavyavaha- 
re svralapah pustakavacanadaviva” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 200). 

It is clear that Abhinava speaks from experience in matters of music. His 
testimony can thus be of gratest importance in our understanding of gandharva as 
described by Bharata and Dattila. 


Abhinava analyses the musical forms, pertinent in connection with the 
Natyasastra, into two basic categories: gandharva and gana. 

Abhinava realises that the term gandharva could be confusing. The definition 
of gandharva, as consisting of savra, tala and pada, that Bharata gives at the very outset 
of the geyadhikara, is so broad that it could give rise to the notion that the term 
denoted music in general. One could thus misconstrue that the entire geyadhikara 
dealt with gandharva alone. To avoid this confusion, Abhinava reminds his readers 
that the word gandharva also had a definite restricted denotation. 1 He points out the 
extent of the geyadhikara text which deals specifically with gandharva in the restricted 
sense. Gandharva, he says, denotes the specific body of music described by Bharata 
in the first four chapters of the geyadhikara, i.e. chapters 28 to 31. 2 

This observation is of the greatest interest in attempting to understand the 
subject-matter of Dattilam, because we have seen that the Dattilam and the first four 
chapters of the geyadhikara deal with an identical subject-matter. 

Abhinava further says that topics relating to the svara aspect of gandharva have 
been delineated by Bharata in the three chapters 28 to 30 and tala is expounded 


1 nfinn ^ fanf) 

i TTT'SRsrsft srrref ^ a ut i i 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

ibid—. 33,1. 
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in chapter 31, where the nature of pada in gandharva is also indicated : “gandharve’ 
pi tathaiva ca svaravidhiradhyayatrayena (i.e. chs. 28-30) darsitah talavidhiradhya- 
yena ca (ch. 32) tatraiva padavidhirapi darsitah” (AB. on N.S. 32, 27). This, in fact, 
precisely defines that portion of the Ndtyasastra where the specific topics listed as 
gandharva are named and delineated. 

Abhinava has used the word gana, too, in a paribhasic sense. Gana 
ordinarily means‘song’—any song. Bharata has himself used the word very often 
in a general sense; and has made repeated use of it even within the chapters on 
gandharva. 1 Abhinava gives a peculiar meaning to the word ‘gana’ when contrasting 
it with gandharva. It is not very clear if by ‘gana’ he denoted all non-gandharvic forms 
current during his period. But by ‘gana’ he certainly meant all musical forms utilized 
in dhurva singing and in the music which was played in the background during the 
staging of ancient drama. We will not be wrong in taking ‘gana’ in Abhinava to 
stand for such non-gandharvic musical forms which have been described or indirectly 
assumed in the geyadhikara and which were employed in the presentation of theatri¬ 
cal plot. ‘Gana’ used musical forms like the grama-ragas, bhasas, iagas etc., moulding 
them to the structure and ethos suited to dramatical plots. 

Abhinava’s sources for the term ‘gana’ seem to be ancient texts on music where 
dhruva was also referred to as simply gana. In an important passage at the beginning 
of the sixth chapter of the Ndtyasastra , Bharata gives a short resume of the subjects 
he proposes to deal with. Among elements connected with music he recounts the 
five accepted varieties of dhruva songs and calls them ‘gana’ (‘ganam pancavidham’ 
N.S. 6, 29-30). 2 Here the word ‘gana’ clearly does not mean song in general but 
denotes dramatic songs. 

‘Gana’ has been used in this sense also in a passage ascribed to the ancient 
authority Kasyapa. This passages is quoted in the Vrtti on Brhaddesi. Kasyapa was an 
authority on musical forms employed in the dhruvas and has been often named in 
this capacity along with Kohala and others, by Abhinava. Abhinava also quotes a 
passage from Kasyapa where many grama-ragas have been traced to their parent 
jati-forms and these grama-ragas are said to be employed in dhruva-gana. 3 

1 To take a few examples : 

fMW : 

—N.S. 28, 22. 

-N.S, 29, 49. 

-N.S. 29, 9. 

—N.S. 29, 10. etc. 

2 ii npf i 

—N.S. 6, 29-30. 

3 The passage occurs at the end of the A.B. on N.S. ch. 28. The last verse of the quoted 

paasage reads : 
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In the passage quoted in the Vrtti on Brhaddesl , Kasyapa decrees that grama- 
ragas should be sung to the five established dhruvas which, like Bharata in N.S. 6, 
29-30, he terms 'gana’. 1 

The sense in which Abhinava uses gana is perhaps best illustrated through 
another reference from Bharata. In the 28th chapter of the Natyasastra , the 
delineation of gandharva begins with verse 8 which contains a definition of the term 
gadharva. The verses preceding this describe various types of instruments and different 
instrumentalists needed for presenting a theatrical show. Then in verse 7 Bharata 
makes a general observation: “gana, vadya and natya should be so skillfully combined 
as to make a unitary whole”. 2 The word gana here evidently refers to theatrical 
music in general—music of the variaty which was an inherent part of the unfoldment 
of ancient dramatic plots. This is indeed the sense in which Abhinava, too, uses the 
word. 


1 WT- 

*Ti?f cTsr snifcfcr i 

—Vrtti on Bf 364A. 

—N.S. 28, 7." 

We have discussed this verse earlier. 






















CHAPTER IV 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO GANDHARVA 


Before going into details regarding gandharva and its distinction with gfina, 
we would do well to form a general idea, in the light of Abhinava,of what gandharva 
was. Gandharva was a specific body of music having a well-defined form in all 
three aspects of svara, tala and pada; Abhinava calls it: ‘svara-pada-talaviSesatmakam’ 
(A.B. on N.S. 33,1). Only certain specific musical movements of svara and tala were 
permitted in gandharva. When sung, gandharva was rendered with certain tradi¬ 
tionally set songs. 1 Its forms were believed to have been handed down since time- 
immemorial and were maintained intact through an unbroken ‘guru-sisya-param- 
para’—the teacher handing them down to the disciple and so on: “naradadigurusan- 
tananuyaylti gandharvasya prabhavafT (A.B. on N.S. 28, 10). Bharata’s and 
Dattila’s treatises are, indeed, manuals of gandharva composed within this param- 
para. 

Gandharva was, in its rigidity and timelessness, believed to be somewhat akin 
to the Vedas and it was, indeed, considered to be quite as immutable and sacred. 
Regarding the 18 jatis of gandharva, Bharata says that they were established by 
Brahma himself: “jatayo’ stadasetyevam brahmanabhihitam pura” (N.S. 28, 39). 
Abhinava comments that their establishment by Brahma himself shows them to be 
revealed forms which permitted no change or mutation : ‘brahmaneti aptagamasyana- 
nyathabhavamaha’. 

The nrtta (such as tantjava), too, when rendered as part of the purvaranga 
was considered inviolable and sacrosanct like a prescribed Vedic ritual. Its accom¬ 
panying music was gandharva. Abhinava says of them that “in these (purvaranga) 
renderings, both music and the dance-gestures (gltamangam ca) are fixed and have 
their own predetermined forms (sva-pratisthitam). Their tempos, rhythmic patterns 
(yati) and other characteristic formal structures should be rendered exactly as enjoined. 
Like Vedic mantras these should never be disfigured : “iha tu gltamangam ca dvaya- 
mapi svapratisthitam tatha hi yasya yadrSam layayatisvarupadikam nirupitam tanna 
viparyeti mantradivat” (A.B. on N.S. 4, 248-259). Abhinava strengthens his point by 
further exhortations. He says that in nrtta when Bharata enjoins a particular 
movement being in fast tempo with an accompanying gesture called apaviddha (vide 
N.S. 4, 407), then this is exactly how the angahara has to be rendered, no mutation 
being permissible. Similarly, in the case of the gltakas of gandharva, musical 
forms had to be performed just as described: when in a gltaka it was ordained 


1 This is what Abhinava denotes here by padavisesatmaka. Though the general linguistic nature 
of pada was governed by grammatical and other laws common to all padas, yet the actual form 
of the padas, or the particular lyrics sung in gandharva constituted a specific body of hymns in 
praise of Siva. Bharata has noted some of these, as we shall see later. 
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that a certain rhythmcum-tempo formation should be made in the middle of a 
specific structure, such as in the gltaka called aparantaka where the decree was 
‘madhye srotogatalayah’ (cf. Datt. 175), then it was imperative that the formation 
had to be made exactly as decreed without any transgression or violation : [“tatlia hi 
‘apaviddham drutam caiva’ (N.S. 4, 207; ityangahare, gitakadavapi madhye srotogata- 
layadirityadikam nanyatha kriyate”; (A.B. on N.S. 4, 248-259]. 

Gandharva was not only immutable like Vedic mantras, its performance was 
not unlike the performance ofa Vedic sacrifice. It was a special kind of sacrifice in 
honour of the gods. It was a yaga that was free of the immense expenses involved in 
Vedic sacrifices, and was especially pleasing to Lord Siva : “dhananinirapeksam 
cedam devanam yajanam, yatha puranayogadibhyo'dhika prltirgandharvacchankara- 
syeti” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 9). Like Vedic sacrifices, gandharva was governed by strict 
commands regarding dos and donts. Every movement in it had to strictly follow the 
injunctions or vidhis laid down for it. These injunctions were preserved in the manuals 
on gandharva (such as the Dattilam). Movements forbidden or not prescribed were 

to be avoided: “gandharvavedoditavidhiprabandhapradhanatvadidam gandharvam” 

(A.B. on N.S. 33, 1); “gandharvasastram ca pramanamasyeti gandharvam’ (A.B. 
on N S. 28, 8). For this very reason Abhinava has called gandharva ‘pravrttinivrt- 
tipradhana,’ governed by observances regarding what is applicable and what is non- 

applicable. _ 

A properly performed Vedic sacrifice was said to result in adrsta (or apuiva, 

a concept synonymous with adrsta). 1 The same belief existed regarding gandharva. 

It would be worthwhile here to understand the concept of adrsta so as to be 
able to relate it properly to gandharva and to understand a vital aspect of the spirit 
geverning gandharva. Apuvra or adrsta is a concept elaborated by the Mimamsakas 
and is intrinsically connected with the liturgical spirit behind the performance of 
Vedic rites and sacrifices. 

The goal of Vedic sacrifices is the attainment of heaven, hence such ancient 
injunctions as : “yagena svargam kuryat: one should attain heaven throughsacrifices 
and “svargakamo yajeta: one desirous of heaven should perform sacrifices”. 

It was, however, argued by many opponents of Vedic sacrifices that a result 
(phala or karya) in principle immediately follows a cause ikarana) and when the cause 
is absent the result or phala also is non-existent. Now, a sacrifice is a destructible 
temporal activity with a definite termination and we know that at its end heaven docs 
not necessarily result; the person performing a sacrifice continues to dwell in this 
very unheavenly world for years after. And if heaven were to result years after 
the death of the yajamana, the performer, how can a yaga or sacrifice be called its 
cause, for the yaga had become non-existent when it terminated years before. 2 A 

7 mifc'srrrii srrarnftsem^T ?r i srssj 

see in the Mimajisa. ICosa. 

2 cf.'^fonftrttttfa’ *nir fafsrrmt^ 4r*q=t a s«refa, mi?: 

ifrraRmrfaaiTT armfirmfuRt nmOTtaTttwnrra 

—see ‘*adr$ta’\ Vacaspatyam, p. 116. 
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cause which has been non-existent for years cannot result in a phala now; how then 
can one say that sacrifices cause heaven : katham vinasvarena phalatp kartavyam ? 
( Mimamsa Kosa on ‘adrsta’). 

In reply to this objection, it was argued by the proponents of Vedic karma, 
especially the MImamsakas, that yagas generate a certain transcendental power or 
sakti which remains even when a yaga is over and has become non-existent. It is this 
Sakti, accruing to the proformer of a yaga, which at the appropriate time results in 
heaven. This sakti was named apurva ( = adrsta): “apurvam nama yagavantaravya- 
parah, kim va, yagajanya kacicchaktih kartrsamavayini” (, Jaiminiyanydyamalavistarah , 
2, 1, 2 quoted under ‘apurva’ in the Mimamsa Kosa). 1 

A total Vedic yaga is made up of many smaller or greater rites. Each small 
rite has to be performed strictly according to injunctions, for only then can the 
complete yaga be rendered faultless as a single entity or ‘whole’. The apurva resulting 
from the yaga as a whole is named the parama-apurva, while that resulting from a 
rite within a yaga is the avantara-apurva. The parama-apurva is the totality of 
avantara-apurvas. 2 

Thus every single rite down to its minutest detail had to be performed 
according to vidhi handed down by authorities. Madhavacarya in his Sarvadarsana- 
sangraha gives an interesting example from the sacrifice called darsapurnamasa. In 
this sacrifice husking of rice was a part of the rites performed. Now, rice particles 
can be separated from the chaff in many ways, even by using one’s nails. However, 
it was enjoined that rice in this case should be husked through avaghata, i.e., by 
bruising it in a wooden pestle with a mortar of the same material. 3 This was an 
imperative vidhi (“yatha nakhavidalanadina tandulanispattisambhavat paksiko 
‘vaghato’ vasyam kartavya iti vidhina niyamyate,” Sarvadarsana-Safigraha , Anandas- 
rama Series, p. 89). Only husked rice resulting from avaghata could be used in certain 
rites to be performed during the darsapurnamasa sacrifice and only thus could the 

1 also cf. 

argcf yrcftar 3?rw i 

STOTT fg fasrn WcT, 

—Sahara Bha$ya, 2, 1, 2, 5 (p. 390) as quoted in Mimamsa Kosa under ‘apurva*. 
also cf. 

—these are lines in continuation of those given in fn. 1, p. 191, from the Vacaspatyam. 

2 The Purva-Mimamsakas, in fact, classified apurva into three types—the parama-apurva, the 
ahga apurva and the kalika-apurva. The first was the apurva of a yaga as a whole and the other 
two were sub-apurvas and depended upon the size and importance of particular rites to which 
they accrued : 

fafasr jfhrfcpirr: i ^ ^ TOrm, 

. 

— see Vacaspatyam under apurva. 

3 See the Sanskrit-English Dictionary , Monier Williams, under ‘avaghata*. 
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avantara apurva be acquired which helped in forming the parama-apurva: ‘‘avaghat- 
anispannaireva tandulaih pistapurodasadikarane Wantarapurvadvara darsaparnama- 
sau paramapurvamutpadayato naparatha ato’ purvamavagbatasya niyamahetuh” 
(ibid.). 

Just as in a sacrifice, so in gandharva, only a proper performance led to 
adrsta. Gandharva was in fact a ganayajna—a sacrifice with musical movements 
taking the place of the usual rites. As in a yaga, each specific musical movement 
(which was here analogous to a rite) was to be performed strictly according to 
injunctions; the true adherence to the enjoined rules led to adrsta (“gandharve 
niyamamadrstasiddhaye”, A.B. on N.S. 28, 35). 

We have already seen in the last chapter that the beats in gandharva served 
an adrsta end. 1 The same was true of every single element of gandharva. Let us 
take another instance: Abhinava points out that in the jatis (the svara-structures 
enjoined in gandharva) the use of graha (the initial note) and other structural factors 
had to be made in a certain specified and distinct manner because only then could 
adrsta accrue: “grahadiyojanam tu vaisistyavaham gandharvetu viSistadrstasiddhaya” 
(A.B. on N.S. 28, 24). 

Here is another telling example. In yagas smaller avantara-apurvas gave rise 
to a big totality of adrsta. It followed from this that the larger a sacrifice and greater 
the number of smaller rites in it, the greater was the resulting adr?ta. A similar 
principle applied in ghakas (complex tala-structures ordained in gandharva). A 
gltaka could be rendered in a short or compressed form as well as in a lengthened and 
spread-out form, known respectively as kulaka and bhedyaka (chedyaka in Datt.). 
These two types had three further sub-forms. Altogether, including the subclasses, 
the number of ways in which a gltaka could be rendered was quite sizeable (see 
kulaka and chedyaka, ch. IV). In some modes or renderings relatively fewer angas 
or components were formed in comparison to lengthier renderings which included all 
possible angas. Each of these possible modes of rendering a gltaka was equally 
governed by the rules or vidhis of gandharva and each resulted in adrsta but there 
was a simple maxim governing the extent adrsta each could result in. the greater 
the number of components formed in a gltaka, the greater the resulting adrsta— 
“te ca sarva evopabheda apyadrstopayoginah, angabhuyastvam tu phalabhuyastvayeti 
nyayah” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 324). 

This is not to say that gandharva had no drsta-phala or an immediately 
pleasing etfect; a drsta-phala was natural to it by virtue of the fact that gandharva, 
too, was music. What distinguished it from other musical forms was its adrsta value 
and a strict formal regulation to that end. Thus Abhinava says: “gandharva is 
a special body of musical forms regulated by strict laws of application and has both 


i also, cf. 

^sssranttutT ^ratenmnTHrfopr Purer ipimro) 

?fST<Tt: 

—A.B. on N.S. 31, 30 32. 
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an immediate and an adrsta goal.... “svai atalapadavisesatmakam pravrttinivrtti- 
pradhana drstadrstaphala.. (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1). 

As the adrsta motive clearly reveals, gandharva was a musical form seeped 
through and through with a transcendental ritualistic purpose. No such musical 
form is now extant in India. True, we have our devotional songs, but formally or 
structurally speaking they are not really different from other forms. What 
distinguishes them is merely the fact that they use words which are devotional 
or mystic or in other ways sacerdotal. The same forms are used in an erotic 
thumrl as well as a klrtan or a devotional psalm. There is no specific form, 
distinct in all its aspects of svara, tala and pada which is reserved as especially 
sacred. Music now consists of a large body of forms basically undistinguished 
as either spiritual or profane; these forms are adapted to profane or devotional 
songs purely on the basis of individual choice. There is no doubt a small repertoire 
of tunes which are generally associated with devotional songs, in every area of the 
country. But these do not have any strictly well-defined regulated form which’ 
can set them apart from other musical forms at large. Moreover they are not in their 
totality—besides their pada or word-content—governed by any sacred, transcendental 
or ritualistic motive. They can be changed or modified at will, as they often are. 
None of them approaches anywhere near the gandharva in its strict and immutable 
principles of formation. 

It could thus be of greatest interest to the history of Indian music to study 
gandahrva in detail, to know the range of its forms, its structural details and its 
relation to other musical forms. 

Forms of music governed by a spirit similar to the one behind gandharva have 
been known in other countries and cultures, too. The most significant and outstanding 
example seems to have been the musical forms of ancient Egypt. Plato, the ancient 
Greek philosopher, was a great admirer of these forms. He has made interesting 
remarks about them. He says that in Egypt all art-forms including music followed 
a set ordained inflexible pattern, in which no alteration was permitted. In other 
words, these forms were inviolable because (like gandharva) they were divinely 
ordained. To quote Plato : “in Egypt they have a tradition that their ancient chants 
which have been preserved for so many ages are the compositions of the Goddess 
Isis.” 1 

In China, too, there existed a ritual-music which was played in imperial courts 
and in Confucian temples till recent times. This music was part of an elaborate 
ceremonial in which “the actions of the emperor, the words of the hymns, the number 
of musicians, their positions and their instruments and all the minutia of ritual were 
fixed by ceremonial law”. 2 Musical movements were similarly governed and believed 
to have a more than human significance. Ritual music in China was said to relate 
to primordial universal principles. 


1 The Dialogues of Plato , trans. by Jowett, Laws 11, para 657. 

2 Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians t Vol. IT, See under Chinese Music. 
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Europe, also, has an analogous form in the Gregorian chant. This is a 
form of liturgical church music sung during ‘Roman’ rites. Every ceremony has 
its fixed songs, sung to a music that has been maintained intact in an 
unchanged form since the late Middle ages. 1 Alec Robertson, the celebrated 
authority on Gregorian chant, says that it is impossible to understand Gregorian chant 
without understanding the spirit of Christian rituals or liturgy. For this music was 
seeped with the liturgical spirit. 2 European music since then has undergone funda¬ 
mental changes—melody has given place to polyphony; an entirely new way of 
envisioning musical forms has developed and transformed all music. Yet, Gregorian 
chant still maintains its original melodic nature, it is still sung to the various modes 
of Medieval Europe (corresponding to our that or mela-kartas) and its forms have 
remained unaltered. For, a sacred ritualisic importance is attached to these forms 
not only to the hymns sung but also to the very musical movements with which they 
are sung. 

I We now have an idea of the spirit motivating gandharva. We can understand 

it in greater depth if we follow Abhinava who highlights the peculiarities of gandharva 
by contrasting it with the musical forms he terms gana. Gana forms were profane 
forms and were malleable according to the demands ot the theatric context in which 
they were employed. Gana formed an integral part of the ancient Indian theatre 
and was employed within the actual plot being enacted. It helped in the unfoldment 
of the human drama depicted on the stage (Abhinava characterises gana as : natyasa- 
magrlmadhyanimajjitanijasvara, A B. on N.S. 33, 1). The musical structure of gana 
was moulded to a comparatively lighter vein, for gana was composed basically with an 
eye towards immediately pleasing effect (raktyanusarena pravrttih, ibid.). It was set 
to appropriate metres with the purpose of emphasising and accentuating the ethos of 
the moment (rasabhavocita vrttajatinibaddham, ibid.). With this end in view the 
composer had a free play with the music in composing gana. Gana was meant for the 
1 audience, its appeal was directed basically towards the viewer ( tadavagamam 
pradhanam samajikam prati”, ibid.). But gandharva was meant lor the performers, 
the adrsta arising from gandharva accrued, in principle, to the musicians, since adrsta 
(it is said) by its nature attaches to the performer (gandharvasyaprayoktari pradhany- 
' enadrstaphalatvat). 3 


i 


2 

3 


Higin Angles writing on Gregorian Chant for the New Oxford History of Music (Vol. II) s ys . 
“it is a surprising fact that the spread of the neums (special musical notations tor recording 
Gregorian Chant) over the different nations of Europe had no influence whatever on the 
essential nature of religious music. Variation is seen only in exterior details, where ‘orthography 
and musical spelling are modified. The neums, though they can be classified as the work ot one 
school or another, never provide us with a ‘particular national verrion’; they transmit the primi¬ 
tive chant with a melodic and even sometimes a rhythmic uniformity which is really astoun¬ 
ding” (p. 105). 

See his account of the Gregorian Chant in the Pelican History of Music, Vol. I. 

The printed A.B. ,on N.S. 33,1 reads : 


An akara, it appears, has been dropped by an inadvertant scribe. A more appropriate reading 
would be In the context where the line occurs Abhinava is contrasting the 

different phalas resulting from gana and gandharva (the sentence preceding the line being 

(Contd. on next page) 
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It may be worthwhile here to take a somewhat detailed look at the role of the 
ancient theatric dhruvas. This will reveal their character and their function and will 
give us an idea of the spirit underlying gana forms. 

There were basically five dhruvas : pravesikl, aksepikl, prasadikl, antara and 
niskramikl; these were also called pravesa-gana, aksepa-gana-prasadika-gana etc. (N.S. 
6, 29-30). Within each of these were multiple sub-forms or samsthanas—“dhruvastu 
pahcavijheya nanasamsthana-samsrayah” (N.S. 32,9). The samsthanas differed accor¬ 
ding to different syllabic arrangements, number of letters, metric length, the rasa and 
mood as well as the particular stage character or natyapatra who sang the poem 
forming the dhruva: “samsthane tu gurulaghusanniveso’ ksaramatreyatta rasabhava- 
prakrtibhedasca tadaSrayena prakarananatvam” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 9) * 1 

As is well known, characters were divided into types and categories; kings and 
other high born exalted characters were the type (prakrti) of uttama or jye$tha- 
characters; lowly characters like the Vidusaka were adhama, while characters neither 
high nor low were madhyama. Each character, when singing a verse, moulded it to a 
suitable rendering of dhruva befitting his position. 2 

Different junctures and occasions on the stage had their own dhruvas: 
pravesiki — as the name suggests—was for entries; niskramiki for exits after acts; 
aksepikl was employed when there was a sudden intervention in the prevailing mood 
by a new element which thrust (aksipta) itself upon it; prasadikl helped in building 
up or purifying the mood or rasa which was being presented: “prastutam rasavisesam 
yada prasadayati nirmalikaroti” (A.B. on N.S. 32,314) and antara was needed to 
cover up a fault, blemish or transgression during a performance. 3 It appears from 

(Contd. from previous page) 

discussed is qidqdSloqqfq’ ansqra^). He stresses the point that gandharva has mainly 
(STTETF^T) an adfsta phala while gana has a drsta phala; it gives rise to immediate pleasure. Now 
adr§ta phala mainly accrues to the performer (spfftrTfic). MImam$akas have called it 
they say : (Mimamsa Kosa—see apurva) 

However as the line stands, it may yet be made to accord with the context by being construed 
as: “the fruit of gandharva (which is transcendental merit) is seen (i.e. known) to accrue 
mainly to the performer (as contrasted with gana the fruit of which, being immediate pleasure, 
accrues mainly to the samajikas).” 

i Also in the N.S. itself : 

sqqT*g qr^xrfairqr i qwqmdtfdT u 

—N.S. 32, 35. 

Uttama, adhama and madhyama refers to ‘exalted’ ‘lowly’ and ‘middling* characters appearing 
on the stage. 

fqqST qq qEqidT dqT fl 

—N. S. 32, 18. 

also Hwpftarorit: qg^qdrfjptft i qsqrsrmqf ^f«rr q qsu qqTqdrfq^ n 

— N. S. 32, 23. 

3 d<qt qr § 1 5 dT*di fqqqT m spu d*d: 11 

fqfad: foqd qr ?dd^q qrsqfqsft 1 ?dT ftqdT qisfq fqirqr 11 

qiq TdPdTqqqdqra qqmd £d srdTqqfd 1 TPiJRnwrff fqsnd dt 3 11 

fqqooi I qtqST^TqdT dT q qld^ dPdTT STdl II 

— N. S. 32, 311315. 
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Abhinava’s clarification that antara was employed to cover up a slip on the part of 
an actor due to physical over-exertion or mental disturbance or contusion. The 
antara dhruva—which must have been sung in the background, as the acter himself 
was momentarily disabled—evidently gave a performer time to control and compose 
himself and adjust his costume. 1 

Abhinava has given us interesting examples from current plays illustrating the 
actual use of the aksepiki dhruva. These will give us a somewhat concrete idea of 

the function of dhruvas and of their purpose. 

In the play, Udattaraghava, where Rama is the hero, a scene occurs in which 
the prevailing mood is that of love (prastuta srngarakrama); suddenly Ravana, a 
picture of fury, enters upon the scene, totally subverting the ruling ethos of srngara 
and addresses Rama angrily in a verse: 

Stop hermit ! Go not now. 

You have given me extreme pain 
Humiliating my sister, 

The mortification suffered by my kinsmen, 

Khara and others, acts like the wind 
Fanning the flame of my fury, 

It can only be quenched 

By the blood spurting from the breast 

Of your mutilated frame. 

Because of the fiery nature of this new intruding sentiment, the above verse 
was sung to a varietry of ak$epikl dhruva having a fast tempo (aksipyamana 
rasasya dlptataya druta). 2 

In the well-known play Venlsamhara, we are confronted at the beginning of the 
third act with Asvatthaman, full of eagerness for battle and desirous of watching his 
father vanquish the enemies in the raging Mahabharata battle. Suddenly a voice 
speaks from the background (nepathya): “Alas! Where now is your father!” The 
voice was that of Drona’s charioteer who had come to report of Drona’s death 
in battle. This is an example of the sudden intrusion of poignant pathos in a 
scene dominated by the heroic sentiment (vlrarasa). On this occasion as befitting 

1 srarfWtrowimT i *rr # 1 % 

rmcra OTt 

— A. B. on N. S. 32, 315. 

2 i ftacrar sst i 

<TT<TH ftqft (ft) Vf* I I 

ScinfrTT i 

— A.B. on N.S. 32, 313 

(A.B. does not contain the last two lines of the verse quoted) 
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the sudden introduction of Karuna rasa where Vlra was ruling — the aksepiki was 
rendered with a slow tempo. 1 

In the Kuttanimatam of Damodaragupta (8th Cent. A.D.), we find an 
extremely interesting description of a contemporary performance of the fiist act of 
Harsa’s RatndvalL An account of it would be interesting in this context. The 
performance began with the flute player giving the stbanaka while the pravesikl 
dhruva was rendered as a dvipada in the raga bhinna-pancama. 2 Then entered the 
sutradhara. 3 The sutradhara danced around the stage to the accompaniment of a 
dhruva with appropriate tala and rhythm set to eight kalas (an ancient measure of 
musical time). He called the natl to the stage and then began the time-honoured pras- 
tavana or prologue with the two characters, natl and sutradhara, discussing house¬ 
hold affairs 4 . Next, having indicated the entrance of a leading character—in this case 
Yaugandharayana—the sutradhara moved a few steps with the grace of a dance 
movement and made his exit along with his wife to the accompaniment of the ‘exit 
song’—which must have been the niskramikl dhruva. 5 At the end of the act, the hero, 
king Udayana, moved around the stage with graceful steps and took his exit along 
with the other characters. The niskramikl dhruva was rendered during his exit. () 

The purpose of the antara dhruva was to distract viewers from any lapse on 
the part of performers. It was thus not a part of the action; its words could never 
be pre-composed, for who could anticipate the occasion when an unforeseen break 
in the play would happen? Antara was a dramatic clutch, so to say, on which the 

1 sm (‘^r) g 1 1 

srWVtt j^ftssTTfa ^ apt: ; Ttqsssraunte ^ 

-A. B. on N. S. 32, 313. 

2 No purvarahga was, evidently, perfromed in the instance noted by Damodaragupta. Yet a 
purvarahga must have preceded the performance of the play when rendered in any full-fledged 
performance. Damodaragupta describes the play as presented by a dance-teacher (nartanacarya) 
and his troupe before a prince in a private showing. Only a single act of the play was 
presented, the idea being to reveal before the prince the artistry of the nartanacarya as a trainer 
and a director. The Purvarahga, which was never part of the dramatic plot as such, was in this 
instance not shown; but in a full-scale performance of the complete play, purvarahga, too, must 
have formed a part of it. 

— Kuttanimattam , 880. 

4 wz qfwq 1 sugq- fr<«u 11 

— ibid., 882. 

-ibid, 883/ 

6 .fasTf^T ^ II 

-ibid. 927. 

We meet with certain technical terms in the above description : 

(/) sthanak is a term of uncertain meaning. It probably meant an accompaniment where the flute 
player indicated to the singer the proper pitch or sthana of the note to be sung. 

(//) Bhinnapancama was an ancient grama-raga like the bhinnasadja, an oft-mentioned foTm of this 
variety. # 

(///) Dvipada seems to be the same as a dvipadl, used also by Kalidasa for songs in his Vikramorvas- 
Jyatn. 
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continuity of sentiment—if not of action—could rest and a break in the audience’s 
state of absorption with the plot be avoided. Antara was rendered with meaningless 
words (‘suskaksara’: somewhat like the syllabic formations that are used in a modem 
tarana) because meaning was quite unnecessary and could only be harmful since any 
new lyric suddenly intruding itself into the play was bound to introduce elements of 
alien feeling or sentiment, foreign to the plot. One of the antara dhruvas current 
during Abhinava’s time was known as the latika: “Kevalam chidracchadanamatrapra- 
yojanayamasyam na sarthakapadakadambayojanamupagitisuskaksaraireveyam laksye 
ca latikadinamna prasiddha ca giyata iti natyadharmaprayeyam” (A.B. on N.S. 
32, 315). 

Bharata has given many examples of verses that were sung to dhruvas in his 
days (N.S. 32, 47-151; 160-177: 181-235; 255-301). But these are loose verses 
(‘muktakas’) quoted outside the dramatic context and do not reveal the intimate 
relation between the dhruva and the theatre as effectively as the examples from 
Abhinava and Damodaragupta do. Their illustrations show that plays in ancient 
times were incomplete without dhruva. It is not surprising, therefore, that Bharata 
concludes the chapter on dhruva with the statement that “one’s very first effort should 
be directed towards the song, for the song is the bed on which rests the theatre”. 1 He 
stresses his point with a metaphor: “Just as the night is illumined by the stars, 
similarly the dhruvas rendered with due rasa at appropriate occasions lighten up 
a dramatic performance.” 

tatha rasakrta nityam dhruvah prakaranasritah 
nakstranlva gaganam natyamudyotayanti tah 

(N.S. 32, 430) 

The dhruvas have a modern parallel in the natyapadas of the traditional 
Marathi stage and also in the Hindi films (to give a more vulgar example). These 
provide instances of a kind of music which, like the ancient dhruva-gana, is governed 
by the poetic content and the mood befitting the scene being depicted, musical forms 
in them are inspired basically by the fancy of the composer seeking a popular appeal, 
they are often derivative of older, more classical and rule-bound forms : this last 
observation being more true ot Marathi natyapadas and only rarely so of film-songs. 


1 nt?t rrara: ti^t: i 

srmiff ?rt£*rc*r ’firm n 
-N.S. 32, 436. 















CHAPTER V 


GANDHARVA AND GANA 


With the observations made in the last two sections in mind, let us turn to 
a more detailed examination of gandharva and its distinction with gana. Abhinava 
has taken great care to differentiate gandharva and gana from a comprehensive 
structural and theoretical view-point, both as to their form and spirit. 

He analyses a fundamental four-fold difference (vailaksanya) between 
gandharva and gana : 

1. they differ as to the nature of their formal structures (svarupat) : they 
are composed of a distinct set of svara, pada and tala. 

2. they differ as to the end of purpose that they serve and consequently 
also in the nature of their resulting reward or fruit (phalat) : gandharva 
has an adrsta-end while gana aims at an immediately pleasing aesthetic 
effect —a drsta-end. 

3. they differ as to the occasion of their application or employ (kalat) : 
gandharva is used in the purvaranga, gana within the plot of a play. 

4. and lastly, they differ as to their distinct functions (dharmat). 1 

Abhinava has discussed these points of difference at length in the beginning 

of his commentary on the 33rd chapter of the Natyasastra. Moreover, throughout 
his Abhinava Bharat!, wherever the context touches upon gandharva, he comments 
upon some aspect of its distinct nature. « 

Where distinctions between two forms are concerned, elements relating to 
their svarupa or structure are the most fundamental. Musical forms consist of svara, 
pada and tala : gandharva and gana were different in all three respects. We shall 
take up svara first, for this, as Dattila has said, was the primary element. 

Abhinava’s illustrations reveal some very basic differences pertaining to svara 
between gana and gandharva : 

1. First and foremost : in gandharva the rule governing the distance in 
srutis between one svara and another had to be rigidly maintained: 
rsabha was always on the third sruti above sadja, gandhara on the 
second sruti above rsabha and so on. This arrangement of sruti-distances 
between svaras had a slightly altered form in the madhyama-grama, but 


1 . JTTrSJcfrq’ fa qfaqT I 

—A. B. on N. S. 33, 1. 
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here, too, the seven notes in the octave were formed according to a 
strict number of intervening srutis. True, srutis in an octave were 
recognised to be twenty-two yet only seven of these became svaras. 
Svaras were nine, if we include the intermediate (sadharana) svaras— 
antara-gandhara and kakali-nisada—but these were quite weak notes 
and had no important musical function : they could not, for instance, 
become arnsas or the main governing notes in a jati; their use was 
restricted to extremely rare occasions. There were, thus only nine 
musically significant intervals or svaras recognised in gandharva (with 
a slight difference in each of the two gramas) and with these alone 
could svara-structures be formed. 

Gandharva evinces a very rigid selectivity; since other srutis were also felt 
as musically expressive and were, indeed, copiously used in gana forms. In gana no 
rigidly fixed law regarding sruti-intervals (antarala-niyama) between notes seem to 
have been honoured. 

Abhinava illustrates this difference in the suti-structure between gana and 
gandharva by referring to actual renderings of musical forms. Indeed, he appeals in 
this matter primarily to the evidence of actual practise. He remarks : “what I say 
is only an elaboration of what can be directly recognised. But for those who are not 
aware of theoretical or conceptual aspects, even facts known from direct experience 
can remain (unrelated) as in the knowledge of a child (who knows facts without 
perceiving their significance).” 1 With this exhortation Abhinava proceeds to remark: 
In gana profuse movements are made over kakali and antara srutis (i.e. intermediate 
srutis between notes) and thus a large number of srutis are utilized. 2 He quotes the 
example of malava-kaisika which apparently had a greater number of svaras with 
a four-sruti interval than was permitted in gandharva and further observes : “so 
large is the variety of srutis utilised in the svaras with which raga, bhasa, vibhasa, 
de£I, marga and other forms (utilised in composing gana) are rendered that any 
number of examples can be adduced.” 3 

In gandharva, on the contrary, it was imperative that the ordinance regarding 
sruti-intervals which assigned each svara its well-defined place in the octave or its 
sthana be faithfully observed, because this ordinance, says Abhinava, in its essence, 
formed the base for determining arnsas (the main notes in a jati) and thus was 
responsible for the different duration of performance that was to be accorded to 
different notes. 4 

1 ^KJrfn sr i srahiHTftaTtTST'jrjrHT i 

-A. B. on N. S. 33, J. 

2 3 fabra «rbr i 

-Ibid., 33,1. 

3 fotrst fawn ^rtn'rffa’Rmu wtm i 

-A. B. on N, S. 33, 1. 

4 Pp (? vtxtt) trixtrar rrfa i 

The manuscript reading is faulty. The printed edition suggests a correction • (9TK) nrTrrat’ 

which is not happy, as it does not convey the sense of contrariness betw e en gandharva and 
gana which is obviously intended here. 
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2. In their primary forms the jatis of gandharva were constructed with seven 
notes. But they could also be rendered hexalonic (sadava) or pentatonic (auduva) 
by dropping one or two notes. Dropping of notes in each jati was governed by 
specific rules and injunctions. One general rule was that in jatis of the madhyama- 
grama, pancama was never dropped; in those of sadja-grama, dhaivata was 
indispensable while madhyama could never be dropped from any jati of either 
grama. Besides, specific injunctions (on the basis of amsa) regarding each particular 
jati had also been decreed. 1 

But in gana any note could be dropped at will to render a form sadava or 
auduva; there was no rule governing the process. The principal aim was the creation 
of the desired dramatic effect, the rest was left to the choice of the musician. 
Madhyama could never be omitted in gandharva; but it wag omitted in forms such as 
the bhinnasadja (a grama-raga) used in gana. 2 

The indispensability of madhyama was a feature specifically gandharvic. 
It seems to have been borrowed from samagana. Bharata speaks of this characteristic 
as being peculiar to gandharva and sama : 

sarvasvaranam pravaro hyanasi madhyamah smrtah 

gandharvakalpe 3 vihitah samasvapi ca madhyamah (N. S. 28, 65) 

“Madhyama is the chief of all notes and is known as indispensable —it has been so 
decreed in the laws of gandharva and in sama songs.” 

Dattila, too, says, that madhyama is indispensable in both the gramas (Datt. 
20). Other acaryas of gandharva must have made similar injunctions. 4 We shall 
later enter upon some discussions as to the nature of the central position assigned 
to madhyama in gandharva. 

3. A jati could never drop more than two notes because an octave with 
less than five notes was not permissible in gandharva. But in gana a four-note 
octave was not unknown. Bharata states : “in avakrsta-dhruva a four-svara 
formation is also employed.” 5 Abhinava comments : “the formations (of only 

1 See the jatis, ch. IV. 

2 efrrtspr ^ sfirer: i 5 (?m) wprfinra: 1 

^Tfr 

-A. B. on N. S. 33, I. 

also 

-Ibid. 28, 64-65. 

3 The word ^7 is here explained by Abhinava in a somewhat different way. His remarks are 
interesting and we shall discuss them later in the chapter. 

4 Visakhila had stated that Pancama in the sadja-grama and dhaivata in the madhyama-grama 
were indispensable notes. Regarding madhyama, he must have ordained that it was indis¬ 
pensable in both gramas. This seems implied in Abhinava’s following statement: 

5 77^7 ^Tf: 

-A. B. on N. S. 28,64-65. 

3 qZttXW robftsfcr cTSTT 7^m*?T ^ I ^:W5PT>ftsf7 II 

-N. S. 28, 77. 
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hexatonic and pentatonic octaves) is a binding rule pertaining to gaadharva alone ; 
but in dhruva songs, used in a dramatic context, a four-note octave is also employed.” 
He adds that the avakrsta dhruva (with the four-note octave) was sung during 
pathetic scenes ; its metric form was dominated by long syllables. 1 

4. Both gramas had consonances between certain notes, known as samvada. 
Notes standing in the samvada relation with each other were called samvadls. 
Samvada was based upon a natural harmonic and accoustic law 2 : all notes standing 
in a relation with each other as that obtaining between the tonic and the natural 
fourth (sadja-madhyama-bbfiva) or the tonic and the natural fifth (sadja-pancama- 
bhava) were samvadls. The ancients expressed this by saying that two notes which 
were nine srutis or thirteen srutis apart from each other were mutually consonant 
or samvadls. 

In the sadja-grama, sadja had a samvada with paheama; rsabha with 
dhaivata and gandhara had a samvada with nisada (these three pairs being 13 
Srutis apart); sadja had another samvada with madhyama (the two being 9 srutis 
apart). The same samvadas obtained in madhyama-grama except that there could 
be no samvada between sa and pa (they being only 12 srutis apart); but instead a 
samvada here existed between rsabha and pancama. 3 

A general maxim observed in gandharva was that when a note in a jati was 
taken as the arnsa, the dominant note, then its somvadi was not omitted in making the 
jati auduva or sadava—pentatonic or hexatonic. Abhinava observes : *‘samvadinah 
tata eva na jatucillopo karyah: the samvadi should never be dropped” (A.B. on N.S. 
28, 23); and again : “yena prakarenayam samvadikramo na lupyate sa yatno 
gandharve karyah : one should endeavour to observe the maxim of not dropping 
samvadi notes in gandharva” (A.B. ibid.). 

But in musical forms like raga, bhasa etc., employed in gana, the samvadi 
maxim was not binding either in rendering melodies §adava or auduvita. Just as one 
could, in gana forms, move over intermediary sruiis at will, similarly one could drop 


1 .cmrqsurmJ' i qrcqtsrqTfir emt*tr aa ^:^sro>ftsf<T... 

(f) sfsnij i rorraig snug i 

—A. B. on N. S. 28, 77. 

2 Abhinava’s demonstration brings out this element : 

sfWTZTT ^ I 

“on the vlna if a note such as the sadja is plucked while stopping the string with another 
finger, then it (the samvadi) is produced on its own. This can be observed in practice.’' The 
process can, indeed, be demonstrated. On plucking a string many of the sympathetic harmo¬ 
nics of the note to which the string is turned are naturally sounded. The harmony of the 
natural fifth and the natural fourth being more prominent can be easily demonstrated as 
Abhinava describes. 

fafd qr«5?TT*r I l | 

3T5T 

irezTiTtnTr ^ n wsrort % q^srrq tfqre: q^xprcq i 

— N. S. 28, 22-23. 

See also Datt. 18. 
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whatever note one deemed fit for creating the desired effect. Abhinava adduces 
evidence from actual practice in saying that “even with sadja as the arnsa, pancama is, 
indeed, dropped to render forms (born of the sadja-grama) pentatonic”. 1 

5. The sadharanas, the two intermediary notes of the gandharva octave, 
were, we have observed, rarely used. When used they followed strict ordinances. 
Bharata gives an ordinance regarding the occasion of their employ : “there are three 
jatis”, he says, “where the learned have enjoined the use of the sadharana notes; 
these are : madhyama, sadja-madhayama and paiicaml. The amsas (which permit 
the use of sadharana in these jatis) should be known as sadja, madhyama and 
pancama”. 2 Two of these three jatis mentioned were renderable with a great 
number of alternate notes as amsas. In the sadja-madhyama all seven notes in 
turn could become amSas and in madhyama, five notes, excepting ni and ga were the 
permissible arnsa notes. Paiicaml could be rendered with two amsas : ri and pa. 
In the first two jatis the sadharana notes could be used only when the ruling amsas 
were either sadja or madhyama or pancama. Abhinava says : “sadja-madhyama 
saptamSa tatra nisadagandharayostavadamsayoh nasti sadharanam; samapesu 
satisayastatprayogah, madhyamaya apyesa vidhih, sa hi dvisrutivarjam pancamam- 
Siimsa ” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 44-45). This may be translated as : “the jati sadjamadhy- 
ama can have all its seven notes as amSas. When either ni or ga is the am£a, the 
sadharana notes are not to be used. Only with sa, ma and pa (as amsas) is their 
extended employ permitted. This very rule applies also to the jati madhyama, which 
has five amsas, barring the two two-$ruti notes, i.e. ni and ga.” 

In the jati paiicaml, when pancama was its am$a and gandhara was dropped 
in order to render the jati sadava, then the antara-gandhara could sometimes be used 
as an extremely weak note. 3 

6. Jatis were governed by a host of rules which enjoined the initial and final 
notes, the strong and weak notes and other structural elements. Further, the melody 
in every jati followed a specific path characteristic of that jati. This was known as 
the antaramarga (internal path); it manifested the rupa of a jati (N.S. 28, 75). The 
analoguous term in current Hindustani music is ‘chalan’, as in usages like the 
‘chalan of a raga’. ‘Chaian’ indicates the specific movements that manifest a raga. 
In gandharva, antaramarga followed a strictly codified course laid down in 
authoritative manuals (antaramarge’ pi vidhayivarga gandharvavedagltah, A.B. on 
N. S. 33, 1). 


1 ar muTTimra; tf^rc: srftnit %?rfirTerf«T Scr: wr4f<m«r 

wsrat 'Tr t r i ctm ^ vrct ira 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 23. 

2 $f irraq; i Trsprurt ^ n 

i 4^4) n 

Note a b! : aaroi tJs'st: scsrg afmr47ii i 

3 srra - fact 4q irqnJti qtTTeqraTqtqsrcprr? 

i tfir irnu-Rnr w *ns4 aaT4)?4*mT: *4oq-- i 

sftsfacrftrftfamsriipt ^4^ xfa i 

- A.B. on N.S. 28, 45. * 
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In gana, antaramarga was not governed by rigid laws; creating an aestheti¬ 
cally charming movement was the primary aim of antaramarga here (sobhanurodha 
eva tatra karanam, A.B. ibid). 

7. Ancient music—like most modern classical music—used three octaves, 
known as mandra, madhya and tara. All jatis moved over a span of three octaves 
but they were not permitted to move over the entire range at will; there were rules to 
restrict’ the movement of each jati both in the tara and mandra (N.S. 28, 70-71). 
But forms like the grama-ragas, utilised in gana, had no such restriction and a 
performer could move over mandra and tara at will. 1 

8. We have spoken in the last chapter of the ancient tanas. Seven-note 
murchanas when rendered hexatonic or pentatonic became tanas. This rule alone 
can give quite a number of tanas- In the sadja-grama there were seven murchanas; 
by dropping each of the seven notes successively from the seven murchanas, one 
could obtain 49 possible sadava tanas. Similarly in the madhyama-grama, too, 
there could be 49 sadava tanas. The pentatonic process could give many more tanas. 
Every murchana in a single grama, by successively dropping different groups of two 
notes, could give 21 tanas; thus seven murchanas could give 147 tanas for each grama. 
There could then be possible the number of 392 tanas, sadava and auduva, in the two 
gramas. But in gandharva,only 84 of these tanas were permissible : “tatra murchanaS- 
ritastanascaturasitih” (N.S. 28, 33). Only certain notes or groups of two notes could 
be dropped from either grama. For making sadava tanas in the sadja-grama only 
sa ri ni and pa could be dropped and in madhyama-grama only sa ri and ga could 
be dropped. Thus in sadja-grama there could be only 28 sadava tanas and in 
madhyama-grama 21, giving a total of 49 sadava tanas for the two gramas: 
“laksanam tu satsvaranam saptavidham sadjarsabhanisadapancamahlnascatvarah 
sadjagrame madhyamagrame tu sadjarsabhagandharahlnastrayah evamete satsvarah 
sarvasu murchanasu kriyamana bhavantyekonapacansattanah” (N.S. ibid.). Simi¬ 
larly, for making auduva tanas only three groups of two notes could be dropped; 
in the sadja-grama these were : sa-pa, ri-pa, and ni-ga and in the madhyama-grama : 
ni-ga and ri-dha. These gave a total of 35 auduva tanas in the two gramas : 
“pancasvaranam tu pancavidhameva laksanam—sadjagrame sadjapancamahlnah, 
arsabhapancamahlnah, nisadavadgandharahina iti trayah; madhhyamagrame tu gan- 
dharanisadavadhmah rsabhadhaivatahlna iti dvau, evamete pancasvarah sarvasu 
murchanasu kriyamanastanah pancatrimsadbhavanti” (N.S. ibid.). Thus there was 
in gandharva a total number of 84 tanas including both sadava and auduva. 2 


i Abhinava commenting on N.S. 28, 70, where a general rule regarding tara movement in jatis is 
enjoyed, comments : 

2 JTf^nfsrflT ifa i itawifirifaT: i *f*Pnr re 

^^T^q^isTcT reWi: resrm ar^rer g ^srfir , swa: 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 33. 
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Forms used in gana were bound by no such rule. In gana any note or group 
of notes could be dropped at will. In fact at times more than two notes could be 
dropped if desired as in the avakrsta-dhruva. 

9. Beside tanas, there were kutatanas—permutations of two or more notes in 
all possible disarray. We have seen in the last chapter, that the seven notes of an 
octave could be permuted and combined in 5040 ways. Using two notes one can 
have only two combinations; with three notes the possible combinations are six, with 
four notes 24; with five notes 120 and with six notes 720. Seven notes give 5040 
tanas. In gana all possible combinations, using as few as two notes upto all the 
seven could be utilized: “yadaivam svarasvarupasampattirn gane tu dvisvarat 
prabhrti purnasvaraparyantam dvidha sodhacaturvimsatidhatatha vimsasaptasatadha 
catvarimsatapancasahasradheti kathitanltya yah kutanabhedastatkrtam svaravaicitryam 
varnavrttinameva ca hyetat” (A.B. on N.S. 33. 1). No restrictive limitation obtain¬ 
ed ( na hi iyatta kaciditi sthitam” A.B. ibid). To quote Abhinava again : 
“melodies like grama-ragas and bhasas (used in gana) could be manifested with ease 
(jhatiti) by rendering the notes of its murchana in a successive and non-successive 
(i.e. kutatana) order. For this reason musical forms such as the grama-ragas 
utilised murchanas and kutatanas in multiple combinations.’’ 1 

One of the most prominent features of gandharva that emerges from Abhinava’s 
comments is that it used only seven svaras or at the most nine. This was, evidently, 
not because other intervals in the octave were not cognised as musically significant; 
for among the 22 srutis others besides the seven svaras of gandharva, were perceived 
as musically expressive and were used in gana. The selectivity excercised in gandharva 
must have given it a limited range of musical scales : amounting only to seven (or at 
the most nine) produced by taking each of the seven (or nine) svaras separately as the 
tonic. 2 

What was the reason behind this selectivity? Could it be that only certain 
musical scales, when rendered according to certain melodic laws, were considered as 
suitable for expressing the sacred and the holy ? 

This appears plausible. It has been recognised since ancient times that 
different musical scales express and arouse different basic impulses in man. Plato 
stresses this repeatedly. In the Laws (Lows II, para 655) he states: “the figures and 
melodies which are expressive of virtue of soul or body or of images of virtue are 
without exception good, and those which are expressive of vice are the reverse of 
good.” Again in the following dialogue he reasserts: 

“Athenian: And now do we still hold to our former assertion, that rythms 

and music in general are imitations of good and evil characters in men ? 

What say you? 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 34. " 

2 Notes within each of the gramas were fixed at precise intervals and their fixed sruti-interval with 
one another could not be changed in gandharva. The only way to arrive at different scales could 
oe by taking different notes as tonics The process can be easily demonstrated on a harp tuned 
to an octave with seven svaras. 
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Cleinias : That is the only doctrine which we can admit.” 

(Laws VII, para 799). 

Plato and his master Socrates were advocates of the virtuous and the just life. 
The Qualities of virtue and justice, they thought, should permeate into every human 
IctWhy SdTng the arts/ Music of all the arts occupied a primary pos.Uon in 
Plato’s scheme of things. Music was ‘the tamer of the soul guide to virtue , the 
which softened the inner harshnesses and made man prones to the just . 

Uon in music was, according to him, a must for every budding citizen. But not all 
music qualified. Plato wanted to banish music which was not^ expressive of t 
oositive values in life and human character from his ‘republic or the just Sta . 
There was in his State no need of ‘lamentations and strains of sorrow and the 
‘harmonies expressive of sorrow’. Such where the ‘harmonies’ known as the mixed 
or tenor lydian 1 and the full-toned or bass lydian, and such like. Again, since 
‘drunkenness and softness and indolence’ were ‘utterly unbecoming , the soft or 
(linking harmonies’, the ionian and the lydian (described as ‘relaxed’) were to 

bC ‘^Retarding melodies which Plato did want in his republic, he has Socrates 
utter- ‘‘I want to have one warlike (melody) to sound the note or accent which 
a brave man utters in the hour of danger and stern resolve; or when h,s cause is 
failine and he is going to wounds or death or is overtaken by some other evil, and 
iU every sueh crisis meets the blows of fortune with firm step and a determmat.on to 
endurehnd another to be used by him in times of peace and freedom of action, 
when there is no pressure of necessity, and he is seeking to persuade God by prayer, 
or man by instruction or admonition or, on the other hand, when he is expressing his 
willingness to yield to persuasion or entreaty or admonition, and which represents 
2 when by Prudent conduct he has attained his end, not earned away by his su - 
c “ but acting moderately and wisely under the circumstances and acquiescing in 
the^ven . These two harmonies l ask you to leave; the strain of necessity and the 

^of,eedon,thestrain^the—tean 

S^^ndZ manly’ impulses were the dorian and.hephrygiam^ 
The Greek ‘harmonies’ were apparently akin to our own raga-forms, for 
Greek music was more like the melodic music of the East than the polyphonic music 
of the modern West. Each of the melodies such as the lydian , ionian etc. had a cer¬ 
tain specific scale or ‘that’ or'melakarta’ which was elaborated upon in accordance 
with definitive rules of formation and structure, as with our ragas. The basic tha. o 
the lydian corresponded with our ‘bilaval’, of the ionian with ‘khamaj, oi the dorian 

SRSSTJKSSt 'KKE '‘SgStiSViX. 

2 Dialogues of Plato , Jowett, Vol I, pp. 662-63. 

3 ^And/hese,'herephed, are the dorian and the phrygian harmonies of which I was just now 
speaking.” ibid. 
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with ‘bhairavi’ and of the phrygian with ‘kafl. 1 Plato approved of the last two but 
thought the first two as unsuitable. 

We do not know why Plato wanted to banish melodies bom of ‘thats’ like the 
‘bilaval’ and ‘khamaj’ from his republic; ragas born of these thats are not considered 
by us as dissipative or effeminate in contrast to those born of the ‘bhairavl’ and the 
‘kaff thats. But to know Plato’s reason one should be able to refer to actual Greek 
musical renderings, which is not possible. 

Yet one thing is clear: Plato gives expression to a kind of musical selectivity, 
which in principle, appears analogous to that of gandharva. The motive, too, for 
such selectivity seems to have been analogous. Just as only certain scales were con¬ 
sidered as ‘ethical’ by Plato, similarly only certain scales were considered as suitable 
vehicles for gandharva jatis, the purpose of which was to express the sacred and the 
holy. 2 

In gandharva-structures with a rigid seven-svara or seven-tone base, chroma¬ 
ticisms were ruled out or delegated as subsidiary; this is clear from decrees ordaining 
a limited use of the sadharana or intermediary svaras or tones. The reason apparently 
was the fact that an indiscriminate use of chromaticisms is belived to lead to loose¬ 
ness of musical structures and the resulting ethos. Plato in his Republic would have 
nothing to do with multiplicity of notes and the resulting complex or panharmonic 
(chromatic) scales. Thus after accepting only the dorian and phrygian harmoniai 
(scales) as suitable, Socrates continues: 


Socrates: 


Glaucon: 
Socrates: 


Glaucon: 


Then I said, if these and these only (he is referring to dorian and Phry¬ 
gian) are to be used in our songs and melodies, we shall not want multi¬ 
plicity of notes or a panharmonic scale ? 

I suppose not. 

Then we shall not maintain the artificers of lyres with three corners and 
complex scales, or the makers of any other many-stringed curiously har¬ 
monised (i.e. y tuned to strange scales) instruments? 

Certainly not. 


{Republic III, para 399) 


1 “Taking the white notes of the piano as easy equivalent, the seven ‘harmoniai’ in the diatonic 

genus are as follows (descending) : a to A (Hypodorian, later Aeolian); g to G (Hypophrygian 
later Ionian), f to F (Hypolydian); e to E (Dorian); d to D (Phrygian); c to C (Lydian) and b to 
B (Mixolydian later Hyperdorian). The names of the ‘harmoniai' were drawn from the differ¬ 
ent districts of Asia Minor where the modes are said to have been in use.” 

—Pelican History of Ancient Music , Vol I, p. 102. 

2 If we scrutinise the seven murchanas of the two ancient gramas which give us all the possible 
scales in gandharva musical structures, we see that both bilaval and khamaj were obtainable in 
gandharva. Thus, although Plato banished the Greek equivalents of these scales from his repub¬ 
lic as too soft and dissolute, they were considered as suitable vehicles for expressing the sub¬ 
lime in gandharva. But scales alone are only raw material for musical forms, the same scale 
differently formed can express very different impulses and sentiments—bhairavl, which Plato 
approved of can be very light, sorrowful or dissipated when sung as a thumri, but bilaskhanitodi 
formed from the same scale has an entirely different ethos. So, unless we know the musical 
formations through which Greek music rendered these scales in Plato’s time, we can not have a 
true idea of the basis of his judgment. 
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The motives behind the avoidance of chromatic, ‘curiously harmonised’, scales 
in ancient gandharva and the music acceptable to Socrates and Plato were certainly 
analogous. 

Gana, unlike gandharva, was guided by the principle of producing a pleasing 
effect—it was not governed by any ethical principle like the music acceptable to Plato 
or by the sublime and sacred like the gandharva forms. All possible musical scales 
and complex chromatic tonal formations were permitted in it; even quarter-tones or 
notes with a single sruti-interval were part of the normal fare. Thus Vrddhakasyapa 
(in a passage quoted by Abhinava) says that “in ragas and bhasas all the kakali and 
antara notes (i.e., microtones and half-tones) are permissible, and all notes whether 
with a four-sruti interval or a three-sruti interval or a two-sruti and even a one-sruti 
interval, should be used: “kakalyaotarayogena catustridvyektah srutln/svaran sarvan 
prayunjita ragabhasasu sarvatha”(A.B. on N.S, 28, 35). 

Gandharva also differed from gana in according to the note madhyama a 
unique position. It was in gandharva a note that could never be dropped. We do 
not know why madhyama was the only note in gandharva which was indispensable. 
Gana forms observed no such scruple regarding madhyama. 

Abhinava does suggest a reason for the indispensability of madhyama in 
gandharva. Madhyama, he says, is the central note in the octave: above it we have 
the three notes, pa dha ni and below it, ga ri sa; it thus occupies a pivotal position 
between the upper and lower tetrachords. 1 This, on the face of it, seems to present a 
solution to the problem. A musical system which places a fundamental importance 
on dividing the musical scale into lower and upper tetrachords, madhyama, the centre 
or pivot, can, indeed, tend to become indispensable. In the Greek musical system 
where the octave was split into two complimentary tetrachords, the upper and the 
lower, madhyama (Greek mese, Skt. madhya) apparently occupied an ‘indispensable’ 
position, for it was the note joining the two tetrachords. Aristotle thus calls madhyama, 
the‘central’note of the heptachord. 2 Without this middle note, the mese, the two 
tetrachords could not be conjoined and hence the note was pivotal. 

Abhinava’s conception of the centrality of madhyama in gandharva assumes 
the note to have been pivotal in the same manner as in ancient Greece. But a closer 
look will reveal that madhyama could not have been the central note in every gan¬ 
dharva scale and hence the argument that it was indispensable because it was the 
pivot between two tetrachords, cannot reasonably be maintained. 

We observe that in order to arrive at different scales in gandharva (where 
each note was Gxed at an unmovable sruti-interval from another) the only way was 
to take different notes as the tonic. Now, with any other note but the sadja as the 
tonic, madhyama could not remain central. In Greek music, on the other hand, the 
‘mese’ always remained stationary ; intervals between the other notes of the two 
tetrachords shifted and this gave rise to different scales. And so madhyama in this 


1 For particulars of Abhinava’s description see ch, IV, p. 86 

2 See Greek-Englisli Lexicon: Liddell and Scott, under ‘mese’. For the role of the mese in Greek 
music, see Greek Music in the Pelicon History of Music , Vol. l 
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system was truly central. But in gandharva the principle of scale formation was, 
evidently, different. 

We can, however, conjecture that in the music of the sama, from which 
gandharva is said to have been bom, madhyama did occupy a central position as in 
ancient Greek music. Yet by the time gandharva was formulated into an independent 
system madhyama had lost its pivotal position. It perhaps remained an indispens¬ 
able note as a legacy of the past. 

Two other notes besides the madhyama were indispensable in gandharva, 
though in a more limited sense: pancama was indispensable in the madhyarna-grama 
and dhaivata in the sadja-grama. The reason is again obscure. Perhaps there was 
no reason; it just so happened that in the limited number of melodies accepted in 
gandharva pancama was never actually dropped from jatis of the madhyarna-grama and 
similarly dhaivata was always found to be used in jatis of the sadja-grama. The rule that 
these notes should not be dropped could be a generalisation of musical practice and 
not a rule governing structures. This is what Utpaladeva has suggested. 1 

Whatever be the reason for the indispensability of certain notes in gandharva, 
gana was not bound by these rules. In this, gana was akin to current musical forms. 

In tala, too, gandharva had many peculiarities specific to it. Abhinava says 
that tala in gandharva was “an immutable rule-bound entity which measured (time) 
through a fixed number of demarcations; it united svara and yati with the instrumen¬ 
tal vrtti and occupied a secondary position (angangibhava) (to savra); its solitary aim 
was to establish a samya or equipoise, the nature of which cannot be explained in 
words. 2 Abhinava, here points out three things: firstly, tala-structures in gandharva I 
were just as much governed by imperative decrees as svara-structures. Secondly, 
he suggests that tala was subservient to svara. And thirdly, Abhinava remarks that 
the goal of tala in gandharva was to establish samya. This third point is important. 

Samya was a concept central to gandharva tala. Dattila introducing the 
nature and function of tala says that “tala results in samya, and through samya one 
attains fulfilment and perfection both in this world and the next: talat samyam 
bhavet, samyadiha siddhih paratra ca” (Datt. 110). According to Dattila thus, 
samya was not merely a musical function of tala in gandharva; when truly attained 


1 



2 


| 5tlffT5I5T'il 4?tptr>r JrS*WFr Sft'ft ^ *tf*SSZTcT I 4T9T) ?T ^5? ?fcT f% 

errer i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, pp. 64-65. ^ r v-e^i %iJL 

This may be translated as: 


In laying down the characteristics of jatis, nowhere has it been stated that madhyama mav be 
dropped in any of them. To what purpose, then, an especial prohibition here ruling that 
madhyama should never be dropped, since the possibility of (its being dropped) does not It all 
obtain (prapterabhavat)? Neither is it necessary here to enumerate all indispensable notes for 
this, too, serves no purpose because in describing the jatis each note which is enjoined as ’dU 
pesable is in any case laid down separately for individual jatis, 


aratsfa npspf faired rfsmTfxmw ^tJTmtarttbm^Tf^rnrsrm 

54414: =T 414# sraPT I 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 
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it could result in transcendental fulfilment or adrsta. Visakhila (as quoted by 
Abhinava) has made an identical statement regarding samya. 1 

Dattila does not define or expound the function and nature of samya. But 
Abhinava often uses the term in relation to tala. Some inference can be drawn as 
to its meaning from his account. 

Abhinava says that percussion playing during the staging of plays was of 
three types, (1) that which depended upon varna : varnanusara, (2) that which 
followed the svara : svaranusara and (3) that which aimed at attaining samya: 
samyatma. 2 

By varna Abhinava here denotes the range of sounds or ‘bols’ that were 
rendered on a drum (puskaravadya). 3 These ‘bols’ could be played either softly 
(masrna) or agitatedly (dlpta) or in a neutral manner (madhya). Though these 
varnas were not denotative of any meaning, they could by their different arrangements 
and tempos (laya), arouse or manifest different states of mind. Drum-playing which 
utilised this expressive aspect was varnanusara drum-playing. When accompanying 
a dramatic song different varnas could form a fit accompaniment for the different 
types of verbal structures in the accompanied songs. As a result tala in the dramatic 
context could be directly helpful in augmenting the sentiment expressed in a song. 4 
In this manner of playing the drummer had, within limits, a free hand to show his 
virtuosity. Alternatively, drum-playing could be more subdued and concentrate 
upon following the music in all its contours (svarupamanuvartamanam), playing 
when necessary and remaining still when the song so demanded (tadganamsasthitas- 
thayitvam). This manner was imitative of a song hence svaranusara* 5 Bharata 


1 fafe: qr^fa’ ^ i 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1, 

2 aa qflranc *tt3t i ^ i 

—A.B. on N.S. 34, 36-40. 

3 What Abhinava denotes through the term varna (lit. ‘alphabet’) has been termed aksara (lit. 
‘letter’) by Bharata. Bharata lists 16 ak$aras: 

—N.S. 34,39. 

These were ‘bols* like our dha dhin na tun na kat ta tfia dhlta etc. that could be rendered on 
drums by variously forming the strokes with the hands and the fingers. (N.S. 34,46). Bharata 
says that these 16 aksaras were to be variously rendered on the drums, some on the right side of 
the instrument while others on the left etc. (N.S. 34,41-42). Abhinava calls these aksaras, varnas: 

sterner yvTO i tot tfcropr sftro** sprf: i ^ sra: i 

-A.B. on N.S. 34, 42. 

The 16 aksaras were further combined with each other and with some vowels, resulting in a 
large variety of ‘bols* (N.S. 34, 42-45). 

4 «Rif: srraPmerzrT <tt*t («nr) 

<rnr?r i 

—A.B. on N.S. 34, 36-40. 

-ibid. 34, 36-40. 
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seems to refer to this manner of percussion playing stating that “the (percussion) 
instrument should follow the metric arrangements of words in the song being sung: 
yadvrttara tu padam gane tadrsam vadyamisyate” (N.S. 34, 183). 

We can form a more concrete idea of the above kinds of tala-accompam 
ments indicated by Abhinava with refernce to current musical experience. We are 
well aware of the variety of expressions a drum is capable of. Depending upon the 
‘bols’ played, their combinations, the type of attack (soft, staccato, agitated, loud, 
etc) the tempo, the rhythm and other such factors, a drummer can lend lustre to 
song’or instrumental-playing by creating rhythmic counterpoints to the melodic line. 
This is, evidently, what Abhinava has called drum-playing according to varna: varna- 
nusarena. We also know the numerous ways in which a skillful drum-accompanist 
can echo the melody being rendered by following and imitating the rythms created by 
the svara-structures. This is apparently what Abhinava meant by svaranusara 

** Th e two above types of renderings were used only in gana. The ‘samyatma 
rendering of tala was common to gana and gandharva. Abhinava does not give a 
straight-forward description of it, but we can deduce this much that in contrast to 
the other modes, this manner of accompaniment consisted of a ‘neutral’ association 
of svara and tala : where the tala contained no overtones of expression to augment 
or highlight the mood in the accompanying musical composition. In other words, 
samva was evidently attained when tala kept the time by strictly keeping to pre¬ 
ordained beat-formations and patterns, while melody followed its own well-defined 
forms' their association—to borrow a simile from Abhinava-was like that of two 
independent kings who had formed a union with the aim of defeating a single com¬ 
mon enemy, and both retained their separate identity—satrujvalanapravrttamarsatta- 

sabhimananarapatidvayavat. 1 

We have experience of samyatma or netural drum-playing, too, in some 
contemporary forms. A tala is fundamentally rendered on the drum through a certain 
given pattern of ‘bols’; this pattern being called (in Hindustani Music) the basic theka 
of a tala Often the drummer accompanies the melodic line, set to a certain tala, by 
just keeping to the theka ; he does not attempt to create variety by playing colourful 
patterns of his own or by attempting to echo or recreate the rhythmic structures sung 
or played by the musician he is accompanying. This netural accompaniment is perhaps 
like ancient samya playing. Such samya is, in fact, the basic lunction of tala: to 
demarcate rhythms and keep time. 

The nature of ancient samya might become clearer if we consider yet another 
difference between gandharva and non-gandharva tala. The very instruments used 
in rendering tala in gandhaiva and gana appear to have been distinct. Tala in gana 
was played on avanaddha instruments. These were drums capable of producing a 
range of expressive sounds (vide N.S. ch. 34). They could thus provide an appropriate 


1 The simile occurs in the A.B. on N.S. 4, 248-259 where it is used to denote the neutral nature 
of association between the dance in purvranga and its accompanying gandharva music. In this 
association, too, both music and dance kepi to their own ordained forms; no attempt was made 
to mould one to the other by deviating from set structures. 
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accompaniment to gana-forms by svaranusara or varnanusara playing, liut the dis¬ 
tinct instrumental basis of tala in gandharva was apparently the ‘ghana’. Ghana 
instruments consisted of cymbals generally made of bronze, (‘kamsyataladikarn ghanam’, 
Amarakosa 1, 7, 4). 

The very first verse of the Ndtycisastra , with which the taladhyaya on gandharva 
begins (ch. 31, where topics regarding gandharvatala are expounded), connects tala to 
ghana instruments. 1 Abhinava rightly remarks that percussion instruments such as 
the various drums can—through the pliancy and resulting inflections of the taut skin 
on which they are played-produce a number of notes at different pitches as well as a 
wide variety of different expressive sounds. Unlike these, a ghana instrument can 
produce only a single monotonous sound, unchanging in character; a ghana instru¬ 
ment can be used only to keep the measure in a tala by being sounded at right intervals 
—it cannot be used for expressive accompaniment like a percussion instrument : 
“tatra hanyata iti ghanah kathinataikarupahtata iva namanonnamanasaithilyadiyoga- 
bhavadaksaravaicitryam canurudhya, manamatrenopayogl kamsatalikadirucyate” 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 1). The only function of ghana could be the attainment of samya, a 
neutral‘balance’or ‘equipoise’ between tala and svara-structures. Abhinava, therefore, 
in another passage, says : “ghana is so termed because of the hardness of its form; 
as a result of this hardness ghana instruments cannot play specific ‘bols’ which can 
express different emotive situations or sentiments. The only function of tala on a 
ghana is to accomplish samya : murtikathinyena ghanam tadanusarena rasabhavo- 
payogi visistavarijadvarena ca nopayujyata iti samyamatropayogitvattala ityuktam” 
(A.B. on N.S. 28, 2). 

The svara-structures in gandharva, we have seen, were its main musical con¬ 
tent; they were the object to be measured through tala which was subservient to it: 
“geyatmana meyena ca gandharvatalasya melana” (A.B. on N.S. 33, l;cf. Datt. 3,5). 
The process resulted in samya. 

Yet the accompanying tala was no ordinary measure. Our own talas are 
basically (/ e., in their theka-form) simple structures, outlining a rhythmic cum-metric 
pattern, repeated cyclically: thus tritala is a simple pattern consisting of four sets of 
quadruple beats 4 4 4 4 forming 16 matras —the third quarter is unstressed to give the 
16 beat cycle a distinct character; jhap-tala has 10 matras divided as 2 3 2 3 with the 
third quarter unstressed. The same principle holds for other talas, even for talas 
with as many as 60 matras. 

Tala-structures in gandharva (namely, the seven gltakas) were, in comparison, 
extremely complex. They were not simple patterns, cyclically repeated. A single 
gitaka was composed of a group of distinct patterns with a set organisation of sound¬ 
ed and unsounded beats as well as tempic and rhythmic formations. It contained 


1 3TST ^ jfI fof4 aTSRbRT: II 

—N.S. 31, 1. 

“The instruments which are called ghana, along with topics such as kala, pata and Iaya should 
be known in connection with tala—(musical) time forms their measure.'* 
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numbered repetitions of smaller or larger patterns within greater patterns; introduc¬ 
tions of fixed rhythmic irregularities, and other such features : all pre-decreed and 
formed according to gandharva manuals (we shall see these complexities when we take 
up the gltakas in detail). 

Current music has no tala-structures analogous to the gandharva gitaka. An 
analogy from geometry might make the difference clearer: tala in current practice is a 
‘regular’ structure—each different tala may be'compared to structures like the square, 
the round, the triangle, or even the hexagon or the pentagon. Tala in a gandharvaj 
gitaka was not made up of a single regular structure but was, evidently, a conglomerate 
of many different structures arranged into a single whole. 

Keeping to the strict time-demarcations, tempos and yatis (tempic regulations) 
were a must in gandharva; for only thus could samya and the resulting siddhi (or, in 
other words, adrsta) accrue. Care was being execised for this purpose. A singer 
could, in principle, himself keep time through proper attentiveness (avadhana)and by 
marking tala with his hands, yet in order to keep a check on the singer (who was 
after all capable of human error) and also to allow him to sing at ease, it was neces¬ 
sary to appoint someone to keep time with a cymbal. 1 Gandharva had a specific function 
in the purvaranga of ancient dramas where it was used to accompany certain specific 
dances. The aim of the entire ensemble was the attainment of adrsta. Abhinava 
says that "if in this ensemble the singer alone were to keep time, a procedure which 
involves unsounded and complex gestural beats like avapa and viksepa, then the ins¬ 
trument players and the dancers will not be able to keep an eye on the singer and will 
render the tala imperfectly in a slip-shod, some-how-or-other manner (kathanciccaranti); 
thus ‘samya’ will not be attained”. 2 * * Adrsta, consequently, will not accrue. A singer 
could make sounded beats through clapping his hands, but this could not be so clearly 
audible as the sounds produced from cymbals: ‘‘sasabde’ pi pate karasabdasya tatha 
sphutamakrnanam na bhavati yatha ghanasabdasya” (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1). Therefore 
cymbal playing with its neutral yet audible sounds was employed during gandharva 
for a better attainment of samva. 

Tala in a gana, however, served various dramatic functions. Not only could 
it expressively accompany songs, on its own, too, it could be quite effective. In the 

1 asc!ibed W by e Ab r hina 8 vI h to^li&khita: Cyn,bal P ' a> " n8 dUring 3 performance of S^dharva has been 
fqmfiaraiqiqfqqfsrqiaqfa areimwi garni fuifr i r«m rnsquimmiBTcr- 

faaimi awufcfew q mqRmrr smiftvjmFir *n§: am? Tflflqsnfoia spimma i 

Taking his cue from this or from a similar ancient account, $arrigadeva says: 

uO qT: I J]Tg; il 

- S.R. 5, 38 39. 

Kallinfitha explains: 

i nitnfaqtTf muff mm ar fafmrmfop i 

f^nsT siwnsmT: sq; snrrct ^ r sTsrmqj jqffeftr i 

2 qqr mraiftaHanfmaife i *fV matf palmar (m) <r fmsqsrabr 

fmtr maftaroaB aq | stqmrq mwj a tm? i 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 
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theatre as envisaged by the ancients, different actors according to their various social 
status as Julian,;, tnadhyama and adhama and their distinct dramadc fane »ns 
moved with different stylized gaits. Their movements were accompanied by suitab 

M,M * a list of various percussion ‘hols’ »hich typified ntovetnents 

of various characters and other specific movements made on stage: a king moving 
with a natural, spontaneous, unagitated grace (rajfiam svabhavagamane) was a 
panied with guru-syllabic ‘bols’ played as ghem tarn kem taip khem tarn etc, <N.S>. 3 , 
153)- whereas when a servant moved he was accompanied with a mixture of guru- g 
bols-—tham ke tarn ke ta kina etc. (N.S. 34, 162) which by their very rhythm signify a 
restless sprightly movement; other characters had similar characteristic bols (N.S. 34, 

150 170 Tala in gana was a flexible thing; it could improvise patterns to create a 
desired effect. Contrary to this, in gandharva no deviation from the set co es was 
permitted and samya alone prevailed and denoted an equipoise of c °-^^tion be 
ween svara and tala : svara never going out of tala and tala setting off the rhythm 
demarcations in svara, each keeping to its own enjoined forms. Abhinava has remark¬ 
ed • “tala in gandharva is formulated with pre-regulated demarcations numbere 
their measure and fixed in their method of indicating time (as in avapa viksepa etc ), 
in it a concurrent occurrence of set tempic regulations (yati) together with svara-stru 
tures is all that constitutes a (svara-tala) association-for in it atodya.or drum acco 
paniment is not used and tala is not a subservient element to the melody as a limb 
fo its principal structure; its only function is the attainment of samya : talo pi gand- 
harve P niyatatvena sahkhyaparimanam bhanjanam pancchedopayam ya t,s varairv t 

timeva melanamatodyayogamangangibhavavyavarudhyamanah samyamatraphalami 

( A B ° The effect of these pre-ordained tala-measures with their set intricate patterns 
sounded on cymbals and ritually indicated through gestures, and accompanying the 
equally well regulated gandharva melody must have been a solemn and sublime ex¬ 
perience. Abhinava, who had evidently heard this music, remarks that the samya 
resulting from the association of tala and svara in gandharva, was beyond description. 

“samyamatra phalam na sakyam vaktum” (A.B. ibid.). 

Many other more specific distinctions of formal detail can also be noted bet¬ 
ween tala in gandharva and gana : , , , ... ^ 

1. Bharata points towards one when he lays down that the three gitis tin 

ways of singing words on the basis of three different patterns of layaor_tempic arran¬ 
gements—were applicable in gandharva alone and not in dhurva (N S. 29, 49). 

2. Tala, we have seen, was marked by a set of sounded and unsounded beats. 
The unsounded beats evidently performed more of a ritualistic rather than a pure y 


—A B on N.S. 33, 1. 

a See also in this connection page 90 of the informative article by Dr. Raghavan entitled 
in Ancient Indian Drama”, J.M.A., Vol. XXV. 
s See Appendix for a discussion of the role of drums in gandharva. 
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tala-like function of indicating time. Hence their formation was not necessary in 
gana forms. 1 The unsounded and sounded beats were of equal importance in 
gandharva and were set to specific pre-ordained patterns and arrangements. Gana 
followed quite another principle in its formation of beats and rendering of tala. 
Abhinava has remarked that “in gana as well as in gandharva, demarcation of time is 
impossible without the help of certain actions (like formation of beats). There is, 
however, this distinction : although both in gandharva and gana, time-demarcation is 
sometimes made with an action common to them (kutracit paricchedye paricchedavi- 
dheyasya samye’pi), yet a set of distinct actions like the folding of certain fingers area 
necessary part of the conditional causes which effect damarcation in gandharva (paric- 
chedahetutvenasriyate), because only thus can transcendental merit (adrsta) be acquired. 
The function of time-demarcation itself is common to gana and gandharva, but 
demarcation alone is in gana the purpose of this function and any action or kriya 
whatever can become the basis of effective demarcation provided it is in concurrence 
with the melody sung or played”. 2 

3. The basic time-units which formed the foundations of time-measures in 
tala were quite distinct in gana and gandharva. The basic unit of time in gandharva 
was called the kala, itself measured through the matra. Matra is a prosodic measure 
and is defined as the time taken to pronounce a laghu-letter formed with a short vowel 
such as 'a’, ‘u\ ‘i\ ‘r\ In gandharva five such matras constituted the basic standard 
time-unit: “gltakalasya paricchedakalantaram pramanam panca nimesa hrsvaksaram 
pancakam yavat, kakhagaghana iti” (A.B. on N.S. 31,4). 3 

In dhruva-gana such a time-unit was unsuitable because a dhruva was gover¬ 
ned by its lyric, and the lyric in turn was governed by its metric structure consisting 
of prosodic divisions according to guru or laghu syllables. Tala had to follow the 
metric pattern, for it was subservient to the lyric. The gandharva time-unit compris¬ 
ing five laghus could not remain the basic time-unit for this would have been too large 
a unit to be suitable. The standard time-unit was thus the smallest metric unit. 

1 sjcnimr g tftssg rqrc: i aa-nmbmr i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31, 1. 

2 3T f*RT I Jcffag 

qiifag four mqqreq qf^^tgwfrm sfa i 
— A.B. on N.S. 31, 1. 

See also: 

Fwr qsrfir fqqqr?^(<KH) fafwftfrrjf 

—ib d. 29, 372. 

and 

^ f^T qtfiTjftcq Tf^TfRTf^: | fqfiqxJqfq I 

— ibid, 31, 30-32. 

cf. g sftpRft ^ fa^g ^: 

—Datta. 117. 

For details see ‘Kala’, ch. IV. 
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Bharata has said that “the kalas and components contained in gitakas, should be ren¬ 
dered according to the metric units and divisions, when transformed into dhruvas ”. 1 
Abhinava here remarks: “Kala and similar elements (in dhruvas) should be rendered 
on the basis of metre and syllables of prosody (tena kaladayo yavacchandogltaireva 
vrttairviracyante). 

In dhruvas, the metric-unit was one of the pivotal and vital aspects of their 
structure. It was one fundamental point through which one dhruva was distinguished 
from another (N.S. 32, 35-45). Different syllabic arrangements were thought to be 
aesthetically suited for different emotional situations (as has been competently analysed 
by the alankarikas). Bharata thus says that the avakrsta dhruva when expressing grief 
should be composed largely with guru-syllables . 2 Conforming to the metric structure 
was, for this reason, essential in dhruvas. Distortion in metre could distort the purport 
of the poem sung and defeat the very purpose of a dhruva. 

In gandharva, too, the hymns or psalms that were sung, had a metric base. 
But in singing them the metric arrangement of words or letters was not necessarily 
honoured. An immediate communication of meaning was here unimportant and the 
words could be dragged'or compressed as decreed. 

4. In gandharva, formations of tempo, yati (regulation of tempo) and similar 
elements had to be made as prescribed, for gandharva was used for a ritualistic pro¬ 
pitiation of a Deity: “gandharve devatavisesaparibhasanusarena vinoyogo”(A.B. on N.S. 
33, 1). Sudden reversals of laya and introductions of abrupt yati-formations were not 
unknown in gandharva. These had to be observed as enjoined . 3 Gana was not control¬ 
led by ritualistic ends and, therefore, in it, abrupt changes in the flow of tala were 
not introduced on the basis of decrees enjoined with a view to adrsta (*'na yaterakas- 
mikatvenadrstamatraphalata”, A.B. on N.S. 33, 1 ). 

5 . Parivarta (lit. repetition) was a term signifying repetition of a smaller or 
larger portion of a tala-structure. In gandharva parivartas, too, followed a time- 
honoured (kalayatarupah) code. Thus in vardhamanaka the parivarta of certain of 
its components followed a well regulated order . 4 In dhruva gana, parivartas did not 

1 3 i mfa ii 

—N.S. 32, 14. 

See also N.S. 32, 3: 

3 1 CT.srraf sift 1 

2 Bharata says that the avakr$ta when composed of guru-syllables, should be sung to triple time 
(ojakrta); such dhruvas express grief: 

. 

^5':# trTflr Hsrforf? 

—N.S. 32", 40-41. 

3 ifaflrrerefr *rs*r snarer fwit 1 

— A.B. on N.S 4,248-259. 
also: flracrswwfoft’ sfarbrar (faft) 

—ibid ,33, 1. 

4 qforfcrcfa fWT^TT STfdT ^ ^ fa ^ I 

— ibid., 33, 1. 

For details see ‘Vardhamanaka’, ch. IV, 
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follow an obligatory or imperative rule because as Abhinava says: “gandharva iva 
dhruvagane parivartanamadrstarthetikartavyataiupabhavat” (A.B. on N.S. 5, 86-92). 

The above observations, we think, suffice to reveal that as in melodic struc¬ 
tures, so in tala, gandharva had certain very distinct features, characteristically its 
own. Let us further discuss the more important features. 

We have seen that the very acts or actions set for demarcating time in gan¬ 
dharva were as important as the demarcation itself. This was, strictly speaking, a 
non-musical element. Certain actions were incorporated as a ritual—not surprising in 
a body of music which was basically sacred. The ritualistic actions constituting gan¬ 
dharva tala, appear at the first glance to be somewhat bizarre. We are, today, quite 
unfamiliar with such gestures being part of any existing musical form in India! Our 
talas are all like gaoa-talas : rhythmic demarcations are the only aim of all the actions 
made by the drummers or those who keep time, and no fixed set of gestures are pre¬ 
scribed. If under the sway and forceful impulse of rhythmic patterns, players some¬ 
times make curious bodily gestures, these are not part of the tala, but involuntary 
reflections of the impact of rhythm; which with some players becomes a mannerism 
resulting in a stylised gamut of gestures. But none of the current gestures are any¬ 
thing like the prescribed gandharva gestures of avapa, viksepa etc. 

But once we realise that gestures in gandharva tala were ritualistic, it would 
not be difficult to discover likenesses in the great repertoire of ritualistic gestures that 
form part of our puja-viniyogas or rites of worship. In the liturgical viniyoga of any 
japa or homa or in the proper ritual (sopacara) propitiation of a deity, we use many 
gestures, both of the hand and of the fingers, which are quite similar in nature and 
form to those of gandharva. Gandharva, in all probability, must have borrowed its 
set of gestures from some already existing body of rituals. 

If so, the question arises, from which cult ? The answer perhaps is: from 
Saivism. We see that there exists a strong Saiva Influence in gandharva: Siva is its 
chief deity, all the hymns in it are addressed to Siva and its complimentary dance 
forms, the tandava and the lasya, were created by Siva and Devi. 

Sama singing, too, had many ritualistic gestures as part of the music. Every 
note was indicated through a fixed gesture on a specific finger: the note krusta (pan- 
cama) was indicated on the tip of the thumb, the note prathama (madhyama) at the 
root of the thumb, gandhara on the forefinger, rsabha on the middle finger, sadja on 
the ring-finger, dhaivata on the small finger and nisada at the root of the small finger. 1 
This ritualistic practice is still observed by traditional sama-singers. 


3nT«5?*frair sm: rax; i jrlfamr 3 nrarc arwaqafrRrr ii 

arfinssrqr 3 saw* 1 <rer fafeta n 

— Narad! Siksd, 1,7, 4-5. 
also Martduki ■Siksd: 

qr^rnT^ wrara armss asaa: raz: 1 sr^foRrraj nrontl mmmi g 73^ n 
ataifaTPri ****3 qfacjTqr 3 ska: 1 aramrartr 3 „ 

There is some controversy regarding the exact denomination of krusta. But scholars generally 
agree in calling it the samic equivalent of paiicama. See Bh. Sang Jti (Bengali) Vol I n 117 
Also Dr. Paranjape’s Bh, Sang. Hi (Hindi), p. 95-96, who ably discusses the problem 
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Abhinava argues a link between the gestures indicating accents in Veda and 
those made to indicate tala in gandharva (A.B. on N.S. 31, 40-50; for details see ch. 
IV, p. 81). But though both had ritual gestures the purpose was not common; for in 
gandharva these gestures were part of tala and not svara. Yet, gandharva had certainly 
borrowed many element from Vedic forms and its propensity for ritual and sacred 
gesticulation was certainly a legacy from the past, even if the context of the employ of 
rituals had changed. One may conjecture that tala in sama-music also had gestures 
and these were passed on to gandharva. But little is known of tala in sama music and 
we do not know if this had its peculiar gandharva-like gestures. Ancient works are 
silent as to the nature of tala in sama singing and the surviving tradition, too, offers no 
clue. Whatever little survives of sama singing is always unaccompanied by tala. And 
it is likely that sama was always free of tala accompaniment. Had tala been an 
important aspect of sama, indications regarding its form would certainly have been 
noted by the Pratisakhyakaras and the Siksakaras. 

A distinct feature of gandharva tala was the peculiar nature of the instrument 
used. Tala-measures were demarcated chiefly by sounding bronze cymbals. 

The association of cymbals and gongs with religion and worship—with the 
sacred—is, indeed, an ancient phenomenon. To this day in India, the jhanjha andman- 

jlra (large and small bronze cymbals) are specifically connected with music in a religious 

or devotional setting. In the West bronze bells are a part of every church. Bell¬ 
playing has been turned into a high art. There are musical forms played with church 
bells such as the carillons: a set of bells placed on a church tower and played by 
means of a keyboard or another mechanical device. These bells, 30 to 50 in number, 
are tuned to the twelve-note chromatic scale like the paino or the harmonium and a 
number of compositions are played on them. 1 Another sophisticated technique of 
bell-playing is called change-ringing. In change-ringing a set of bells is rung by a set 
of men, one for each bell. The bells are rung in a methodical order according to 
certain schemes of arithmetic permutation. For instance, a set of three bells 1 2 3 
may be played six ways without repetition: 123, 132,231,213, 312 321 (this is not unlike 
our own khandameru). Standard combinations with the help of a number of bells are 
known under traditional names such as “Grandsire Triple”, ‘‘Treble Bob” etc. The 

art is still widely practised in England. 2 

In India, too, jhanjh playing has been turned into a great art demanding con¬ 
siderable skill and training, especially in certain parts of Gujarat. But generally, 
cymbal accompaniment is of a simple and uninvolved nature—it consists merely of 
sounding the instrument at appropriate rhythmic points to demarcate time. This is 
how cymbals appear to have been played in gandharva, too; for as we can Infer from 
Abhinava, the purpose of tala in gandharva was to provide just the tala; colourful 
and complex rhythmic playing was the province of gana. 

As to the size, shape and nature of the cymbals played in gandharva, Bharata 
affords no information, neither does Abhinava. Sarngadeva, however, has a section 


1 See the Harvard Dictionary of Music , under ‘Carillon*. 

2 See ibid., under ‘Change-ringing*. 
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on cymbals. He, too, was aware of the importance of cymbal-playing in gandharva 
(S.R. 5, 38-39) and his statements regarding cymbals may be of interest. Cymbals, he 
says, were to be made from properly heated and tempered bronze (ghanavadyesy atkam- 
syamgnau susodhitam; S.R. 6, 1170). They were to be circular, of equal measure, 
13 angulas in diameter (other sizes were also possible) and similar in appearance 
and sizi to the leaf of a water-lily. 1 At the centre of each flat cymbal disc was a 
regular dent, one angula in measure in the middle of which was a tiny hole smaller 
than a gunja berry 2 (randhram ca madhyagam padona-gunjamatram; S.R. 6, 1171). 
Through these holes was passed a thread woven from a special cloth, the ‘pattavastra’ 
(perhaps silk) and the two cymbals were secured together at an appropriate distance. 3 
The method of hoi ling and plrying the cymbal discs was as follows: one of the cym¬ 
bals was held with the spread out left palm, the grasp being secured with the help of 
the thumb and the fore-finger; the other cymbal was similarly held in the right hand, 
but further secured by twisting the attached thread around the thumb and ring-fingers. 
The left cymbal was held facing upward and was struck in the middle by the right 
cymbal to give the desired sound (S.R. 6, 1174-77). 

The method of holding and playing cymbals as described by Sarngadeva sounds 
very familiar to us, for cymbals are played in an almost identical manner to this day. 
The tradition was presumably quite old and perhaps, during the performance of 
gandharva, the method of playing was the same. 

We do not know if the gestures described for rendering the unsounded beats 
like avapa and viksepa etc. were indicated by the cymbal-player or by the singer 
himself. It would seem more practicable that the singer made these gestures. The 
cymbal player with two large discs in his hand could not have effectively made them, 
as his plams and fingers were not free enough to make the appropriate actions. The 
likely arrangement seems to have been that a cymbal-player marked time in its pres¬ 
cribed demarcations while the ritualistic gestures were made by the main musician. 
Sarngadeva, too, implies, this when he says that the “cymbal-player was to act as an 
assistant to the gandharva-singer so that mistakes in tala could be avoided” (S.R. 5, 
38-39). 

We have seen that gandharva had a much larger basic time-unit than gana. 
The reason was that gana was bound by the metric or prosodic unit of the lyric to 
which it was composed while gandharva was not. Movement in gandharva, thus, 
must have been much slower than in gana. This befitted the sombre, solemn and sacred 
character of gandharva. 


1 sptemnft mrifrft i srotonrjF.at ^ cfo u 

- S.R. 6, 1181. 

2 Gunja is a red and black tiny berry, abrus precatorious, which forms the smallest of the jeweller’s 
weights. Sanskrit English Dictionary, Monier Williams. 

3 jts^ats^mfar zsstfnr fifosrifo : z-sf strmm finfcJ trffo ^ 11 

- S.R. 6, 1173. 

Sudha comments: 

^rn^mtTtf'T qzzzraf^wf'iT, t: zsttfttt zstr" fount foltu wn'Tnrf’h’Rtf ttffo jufa i 
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The large time-unit in gandharva also shows that it was a more‘musical’ form 
than gana, in the sense that its rhythmic structure was not dominated by any extra¬ 
musical consideration such as the metric structure of the poem being sung or the 
necessity to adhere to the syllabic-form of the word content. Musical-form was, in it, 
the first and foremost consideration and the words sung had to conform to it. 

There was also a very fundamental difference between gandharva and gana on 
the basis of pada or words. In gana, pada dominated over svara and tala. Dhruva 
songs were an integral part of the ancient drama and helped in furthering the plot or 
the sentiment in a play. Abhinava says that a good gana should merge its own 
distinct voice in the (orchestra) of the various elements constituting a play (ganam 
tu natyasamagrimadhyanimajjitanijasvaram saphalayeti, A.B. on N .S. 33, 1). In it the 
lyrical or the poetic rather than the musical element had the upper hand :“gttisaratvac- 
cedam ganamiti” (A.B. ibid.). • 

In his chapter on dhruvas (ch. 32), Bharata pointedly indicates the subsidiary 
position of pada in gandharva. He states: “In the gandharva form which I have 
already delineated (in chapters 28-31) pada acts only as an aid for projecting svara 
and tala fsvaratalanubhavakamk” 1 Bharata wanted to signify that in gandharva, pada 
served only as a peg on which svara and tala were hung. Indeed, Abhinava comments 
thus on the above verse: “these latter two (i.e., svara and tala in gandharva) cannot 
be formed on their own and need a prop on which to stand. This is provided by 
pada.” 2 

We have an analogue—though not ruled by the same spirit—in contemporary 
classical singing. Here, too, purely musical elements, svara and tala, are the primary 
concern of the artiste; the word sung, the pada, acts as a foothold for the other two. 
And the artiste with his predominantly musical impulse and preoccupation with svara 
and tala, often distorts the verbal forms of words sung beyond recognition; or at least 
he stretches, splits, repeats or accentuates syllables in such ways as to render the 
literary content beyond apprehension (except perhaps to the initiated). This is to a 
great extent inevitable if music is to predominate. 

Such a tendency prevailed even during the period of the samagana. Distor¬ 
tions of the mantras sung in order to better formulate and perform the svara aspect, 
were not uncommon in sama. Six ways in which they could occur have been enumera¬ 
ted : vikara, vislesana, vikarsana, abhyasa, virama and stobha. 

Vikara was distortion of a word: agne’ was sometimes sung as ‘ognayi’. 

Vislesana was disjoining the syllables of a word and prolonging or stretching 
individual syllables during a song: ‘vitaye could be rendered as vo yi to ya 2 yi. 

Vikarsatja was similar to vislesana and denoted ‘pulling” or stretching of 
a syllable: ‘ye’ could be rendered as ‘pa 2 3 yi. 


i jmuq mt sftFf;' i qs' 3?«t 3*3 n 

—N.S. 32, 27. 

fe *33 3 T<tt\ srurqq i 3) srptratr) 3 smt 3 |qqtfir 33 T? i *3x31^13*1 mrfafir 1 

- A.B. on N.S. 32,27. 
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Abhyasa, as the word indicates, was the repetition of one or more padas: ‘to 
ya yi’ to ya yi’; 'srdhaya sraddham’ ‘Sraddhaya Sraddham’ ‘sraddhaya sraddham’ etc. 

Virama stood for a process in singing where a break was made within the 
body of a pada in a way quite unwarranted from the semantic point of view: the two 
padas ‘gunano havyadataye’, could be rendered as 'gunanoha vyadataye’, quite distor¬ 
ting each. 

Stobha was introduction of one or more meaningless syllables quite foreign to 
the mantra: these were, ‘au ho, va’ 'ha u’ ‘eha u’ ‘ho yi’ ‘ho yi i’ ‘auho-i, ‘oha-i’ etc. 

Many of these processes of distortion were carried over into gandharva. 
Abhinava says that in rendering words during gandharva-singing the ‘meaning of 
words could be quite overlooked’ (arthanusaramanaveksyaiva) i 1 that is to say, it was 
not necessary for a gandharva singer to render words in such a way as to make its 
literary meaning clear to the listeners. 

It would be interesting to compare the nature of verbal or syllabic distortion 
(vikara)in gandharva with that of sama from which gandharva has, indeed, been said 
to have emerged.Not all the details are available, but much interesting material may 
be gleaned and inferred from Bharata, Abhinava and others. 

Bharat (as we had occasion to remark in the last chapter) has forbidden cer- 
tion alankaras in dhruva-singing because in rendering them a single syllable within a 
word was likely to get unduly stretched (varna-prakar§a). The relevant passage in the 
Natyasastra reads : 2 

“The alankaras described here pertain to saptarupa (i.e., gandharva); not all 
of these are desirable in the dhruva because they stretch the syllables beyond the com¬ 
prehension of listeners; a dhruva cannot be properly rendered when syllables are so 
stretched. Alankaras like syena, bindu and others cause such a stretch. These 
alankaras should not, therefore, be rendered in dhruvas in their true measure 
(svapramanatah). And for this very reason only ascending notes (i.e., alankaras 
of the arohl varna) should be utilised in dhruvas. 3 A dhruva should suit the 
meaning expressed; therefore, it should be so composed that it acts as a beacon to the 
literary content (‘karya arthadarsika’). Syllables in the words of a dhruva should be 
sparingly used.” 

The sparing use of syllables (krsatvam padasamsryam) according to Abhinava 
denoted the following: “in dhruva, just as the lyric was to be sung in such a way that 
its literary meaning as a poem was not lost sight of, similarly, on the same principle, 

— A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

2 5t*tt 3mi£RT i RanfcreT: («rfo) i 

* f$ snrmt i f«r*j*rfa c (l) ii 

^ srjmt snfWv 3r i 5 (sfa) ii 

-N.S. 29,26-29. 

3 Abhinava on this point says that the phrase ‘ascending notes’ (which according to him refers to 
arohl alankaras), in conjunction with the ‘api’ shows that the avarohl alankaras are also 
implied: 

srrdfipit toss 1 ^ ^fjrt: 1 % 1 
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the letters constituting the words of a dhruva were to be such as would be easy to 
pronounce and intone so that they could be easily carried across to the audience.” 1 

Bharata has singled out bindu and syena as alankaras prone to stretch a 
syllable. Bharata has described the bindu (N.S. 29, 38) but not syena; the laksana 
of Syena has been quoted by Abhinava from another authoritative text which he does 
not name (A.B. on N.S. 29, 27). Abhinava remarks that some thought syena was 
another name for an alankara called veni which Bharata includes among avarohl 
alankaras (N.S. 29, 25). 2 Although bindu and syena have been singled out by 
Bharata as instances of alankaras that could lead to excessive stretching of a syllable 
(varnaprakarsa), the rule really was that all alankaras with a similar tendency were 
to be avoided. 3 

Bindu and Syena were permissible in gandharva. We do not know the exact 
nature of the varna-prakarsa they effected. It is likely that beyond a simple stretching 
of a syllable they also distorted it as in the sama vikaras called viSlesana and 
vikara$ana. 

In sama, the distortion called virama occurred when two words sung one after 
another were syllabically split in such a way as to render both unintelligible. This is 
quite common in classical singing even today; a sentence like ‘mere ghar aye (‘he 
came to my house’) is quite liable to get distorted into ‘meregha r^ye’ and so forth. 
This happens when a single syllable such as ‘gha’ is unduly prolonged. In gandharva, 
single syllables were similarly prolonged and virama must have occurred frequently. 

There was another factor which could lead to an occurrence similar to virama 
in gandharva. This was the use of the gltis. The gltis in gandharva, namely, magadhi, 
ardha-magadhi, sambhavita and prthula, depended upon certain patterns of syallabic 
formations. Two of the gltis consisted of repeating syllables or words. In singing 
the ardha-magadhi glti, a line such as ‘devam sarvam vande sarvam’ was rendered in 
the following manner: 

‘devam, vam sarvam, vam vande, de sarvam’ 4 


—A.B. on N.S. 29, 29. 

2 5lT^T^l^KT<JTt ST I ^ 

Prefer fqsrsrqq 

^ ^fur: ^ i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29,27. 

3 qq fspq^q q fafiret I I ^ =qT^ 5 SRTfW: | ^sfq q Rqmt ^TtT^T: I 

— ibid., 29, 27. 

4 qq*q 

—A.B onN.S. 29, 47. 

Sarngadeva notes an actual example of ardha-magadhi. The sentence he takes up for illustra¬ 
tion is similar to that of Abhinava, which we have noted above : 

gqqt: qqqW qT*r i suf: 

—S.R. 1. 8, 18. 

q«n—*r q m i m m u ?ft i q tr q q 

^ ^ q qq fir q 1 I 
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Such a rendering dissects words in a manner quite inimical to their sense. In 
gandharva it was permitted as in sama. Abhinava speaking of the ardha-magadhl 
significantly says : “in Samveda where the song (that is the melody) dominates, the 
sense of a word is not heeded to in making repetitions (as in ardha-magadhl): yatah 
samavede gltapradhane Svrttisvartho 1 nadriyate” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 47). Abhinava 
also gives an example from sama-gana recalling a practice similar to the formation of 
ardha-magadhl. In singing the sama mantra ‘udutyam jatavedasam’ (Samaveda 1, 1, 
3, 11), syllables upto ‘udutyam ja’ were repeated in succession as in ardha-magadhl 
and then finally ‘tavedasam’ was sung; this process completely disfigured the 
normal pada-formation—"evamadi tu jatavedasamiti hi atra jasabdaparyantam- 
avrttipary antaparampayaya gitva ‘tavedasam’ iti glyate” (A.B. ibid.). Kallinatha, 
in the same context, also quotes this example, but he says that the syllabic 
repetition was carried on upto the word 'veda’ in ‘jatavedasam’ after which the entire 
pada ‘jatavedasam’ was sung without being split. 2 

Abhyasa or repetition of a phrase or a word was common in gandharva as in 
sama singing. In the glti magadhl an abhyasa occurred which was quite complex both 
musically and syllabically. In singnig the line ‘devam Sarvam vande Sarvam ‘in accor¬ 
dance with this glti, the first pada ‘devam’ was sung to a slow tempo in the initial 
kala (a time-unit), in the next kala the two padas ‘devam Sarvam’ were sung in 
medium tempo (double the slow tempo) and in the third kala two more words ‘vande 
Sarvam’ were added to ‘devam Sarvam’ and all the four words were sung together to 
a fast tempo (double the medium). The same process was repeated with a gradual 
addition of more words in further kalas. 3 

Bharata torbids the rendering of these gitis in dhruva; they were to be used 
only in gandharva: “etastu gTtayo jneya dhruvayogam vinaiva hi/gandharva eva 


1 In A.B., the reading is: amrfTT^tff This makes no sense. This line was probably 

borrowed from the Vrtti on Matariga’s Bp Kallinatha quotes the line in the context of the 
ardha-magadhl. His reading is : 

q<n^*rr jqqfeftq qqrqq qq-^q qftfq q*TT—qfcmiq suqfTTsqqf 

qifeqqf sfa i 

—Kala on S.R. 1, 8, 18. 

2 qqr q—qrq%<?qq %qq^qqqiqrqfTTqtqTqT qtoT qiq^qqfqfa qs^r- 

qrqqq^t qqcqqpftfq i qqt^t qrqqqTqqqfqcqqiqt jqqforsfffqtfq q qtqtffq 

q?qsqq I 

— Kala, ibid, in continuation of fn. above. 

3 ^qfqfq qq qfcqr qqqqrqt fqqf^r q^q qqr fgcftat qjqi qsqq^q ^qfq^tq q^q mqfqfq 

fqqff[qfq qq <rq %q ^fqq 5FT5^ : qrmqq^qiqqrq fqfqqfTTfqqff? CTcf I 
q^mfq^cTCT qrqsftfq qtfq: i 
-A.B. on N.S. 29, 47. 

For $arhgadeva’s description see S.R. 1, 8, 16-19. He notates the giti as ; 
qfq srfa qfq q ftq ftq qq ftq 

^ ^ t q q q ^ 
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yojyastu nityam ganaprayoktrbhib” (N.S. 29, 49). Looking at the above examples 
one can understand the reason behind this prohibition. 

Pada in gandharva occupied the lowest rung in the hierarchy of importance. 
Svara and tala were the dominant elements. Among these, too, svara was the leader 
(“tena svarah pradhanam talonamatma tatsamyenopakarakab, A.B. on NS. *8, 11 
12) But though of subsidiary importance, pada, too, was formed and regulated 
according to vidhis. Ostensibly, just any song could become the basis of gandharva 
because unlike svara and tala, the form of the pada in gandharva has not been speci¬ 
fied by Bharata or Dallita; yet only certain hymns, handed down in tradition, seem to 
have served as the word-base for music in gandharva. Bharata quotes three hymns, 
all Siva stotras. 1 Abhinava gives part of another Siva hymn: “devam Sarvam vande 

Sarvam. ^ gaQdharva consisted also of a string of meaningless syllables. These 
were technically known as suska or bahirgita and also nirgita. § u?ka syllables, too, 
were preordained and Bharata ascribes them to Brahma himself (N.S. 31, 104) 
Abhinava remarks that just any string of syllables cannot serve an adrsta purpose, and 
only specifically ordained syllables, current since time immemorial, gave rise to spiri¬ 
tual benefit (abhyudaya) because they were at par with Vedic mantras : ‘nanvevam 
bhinnakaradirapi kiiyatamityasankyanadisastraip bandhaprasiddhyavasi?tabhyudaye 
hetvartham kesancidevetyaha—‘yani pura brahmana gitani’; brahmarupatvena ca 

vedamantravadgltani” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 104). 

Sometimes meaningless syllables were combined with an epithet ol Siva . 

jhantum jagatiya valitaka jambuka jhantum titi ca 
laghu ca jhantum (titi ca) 

dingle ganapatipasupatijambuka dingle varabhuja 
digi-nigi ca _ 

titi ca digi nigi ca pasupati nitica (N.s. zv.ob; 


(a) ^ N: H^cnrfrrerw i fqrafa. smfacW’m i 

—N.S. 29, 107. 

(b) ajnfrrcfh i 

s nn? it starts 5T r '*r' aasi i 

igapTTfwr fawpnraT ’Tfk'tfcrafttnr i 

-ibid., 29,110. 

(c) 3 PR JPtt I 

fajraist^ nopnr ( ,J Rr) g , rr'TTTimTOWT''i>i i 

tffacft afad saw*; qaa: fifopst irspna) sqtmw: qua: i 
afafirfoiT cmf^nR (a«tf) famfiwf 

ftq<lIc'Tfa5r?T*fafqiiTq I 
ysidar TVMisfuTq i 

affar^d: fafiuffaij^Tfir <f: i 

sura: gsr aaa swa: i 

—N.S. 31.113. 
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Other such examples are also to be found in the Ndtysastra (N.S. 29, 90, 29, 
101, 29, 106 etc.). Most suska constructions, however, contained, no recognisable 
meaningful word: 

jhantum jagatiya digi nigi jhantum 

titijhala kucajhala etc. (N.S. 31, 104) 

The pada in gandharva, whether meaningful or meaningless, was dedicated to 
the gods and hence to adrsta. 1 But in gana, pada was the dominant element and it 
had fundamentally a drsta or immediate result to aid natya in creating the aesthetic 
delight (rasa) towards which it was directed. 2 Abhinava, therefore, once again stres¬ 
ses : svara in gandharva plays the dominant role and on it depends the pada, which is 
therefore secondary; contrary to this in gana communication of meanings is of the 
primary importance and thus pada has the dominant role. Svara is subsidiary in gana; 
it aids pada by imparting to it the charm and colour of music (uparanjana). 3 
In defining dhruva, Bharata states: 
dhruva varnastvalankara yatayah panayo layah, 

dhruvamanyonyasambaddha yasmad tasmad dhruvah smrtah (N.S. 32, 8) 
“The beats beginning with dhruva (‘dhruva iti patadyah, A.B.), the varnas, 
the melodic figures, the tempic regulations (yati), the syncopations in tala (pani) and 
the different tempos (laya)—these are all connected in a ‘dhruva’ (steadfast) manner 
with each other within a dhruva; this is why the name dhruva.” 

Abhinava commenting on the above verse remarks : “the one constant, un¬ 
changing element (avyabhicari) which causes the ‘dhruva’-ness (dhruvarupe nimittam) 
in dhruva, is pada. It is the fundamental factor on the basis of which the fitness or 
suitability of all other factors is judged; pada (in dhruva) is the pillar on which varna 
and other musical elements stand : etesam dhruvadlnam anyonyasambandhe’ vyabhi- 
caritaya dhruvarupe nimittam padam adharatvadaucityayojanacca; na hi niradhara 
varnadaya iti darSitam caitat” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 8). 4 

Words in a dhruva governed its musical form : whether a certain alankara 
was justified or not, whether a certain tempo was indeed the suitable one, whether a 
rhythmic syncopation should or should not be formed—such questions in a dhruva 

1 q^qfq ^qquiqqT sraiq* i 

i 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

^ qj^ir i 

* —ibid., 33. 1. 

3 srarq qsfafa, qa; qfgqffa qpsrf *(? q<rcq- 

qwqTff sqr^taqfq wfa i 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

* The A.B. reads qT?nqsqq%qq...etc., Obviously a wrong reading for the whole context discusses 
differences of gandharva and gana ; so when attributes contrary to gandharva are delineated, 
‘gana’ must be the word intended ; a repitition of the word ‘gandharva’ is here self-defeating, g 

a Abhinava condudes : 
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could be decided only with reference to the nature of the poem being sung and the 
situation or rasa being depicated through its ‘pada’. Some predecessors of Abhinava 
had introduced the simile of a fresco or wall-painting (kudyacitra) to express the rela¬ 
tion between words and music in dhruva. In wall-paintings, a wall is the ground on 
which a painting comes into being. Similarly in a dhruva, pada acted as the ground 
on which other elements of a song were manifested. 1 Even when (as it sometimes 
happened) the music in a gana-form was not actually set to words, it yet remained 
subservient to overall poetic contention or context. Instrumental Music in plays 
often acted as a ‘filler’ to cover gaps in the mood left unuttered by a song. Gana- 
music was in such cases set to appropriate grama-ragangas, bhasangas or similar forms. 
Such music could be delicate or charming (surocitam), or if the occasion demanded, 
full of musical graces, adorned with brilliant alafikaras (as Abhinava says, in bhindika 
and dvipadi-gana forms). On other occasions it could be full of an agitated fury of 
swift tala patterns (uttallkrta talavibhramam) which emphasised the restless movements 
of a character in situations of valour (vlra) or fierce action (raudra). It could also 
underline the plaintive mood of sorrow in separation through befitting compositions 
(vipralambhasrngarocitabandhatva). In such cases gana-forms helped to strengthen 
the mood in a dramatic scene during those periods when nothing was being said or 
sung on the stage. But such ‘background’ music, too, was subservient to the literary 
dramatic content. ‘Pada’ was still the leader; svara and tala were the led. 2 

Like gandharva, gana-songs, too, it appears, sometimes utilised suska or non¬ 
sense syllables (like humkaras) and were on occasion rendered without any words 
whatsoever (svaralapaprabhrti ganamanaksarameva drstam). But such suska songs 
were subservient to the moods expressed by the dhruva songs proper. They acted as 
prologues to dhruvas and introduced the sentiments in the imminent dhruva with 
appropriate instumental accompaniments. 3 

There was thus quite a distinction between gandharva and gana in all their 
three constituent factors of svara, tala and pada : “evam tavat svarapadatalatmakas- 
varupavaicitryavailaksanyam” (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1). These formal differences were, 
in spirit, caused by the fact that gandharva and gana were motivated by entirely 


1 atRlrsfr (*r) crfesRf TOri m Ej%fa i 

3RT q* tfsPTH ET Wt|: I 

—A.B. on N.S. 32, 8. 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, l.° 

^r«nn?rrfe^Tf^f ETjTmTmcJT^^ 

sprcftfir i f% cTmfauFJ i 

—A.B. on N.S. 32, 30. 
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different purposes and served quite distinct ends. Therefore Abhinava adds : ‘'The 
above differences as to svarupa or formal structure are also indicative of the distinct 
‘phala’ resulting from the two forms—“anena phalavailaksanyamapi vyakhyatam” 
(A.B. ibid.). 

The phala or end-result of an object—the purpose it serves, the fruit it bears 
—is connected with its function, which Abhinava calls its dharma. The function of 
gana, we have seen, was intimately connected with the drama. Gana could be *sa- 
phala’ only by being successfully incorporated in an ancient play as one of its many 
constituent elements. Its entire form (svarupa) was moulded and patterned to this 
end. So subordinate was gana to natya that Abhinava seems to have felt that, out¬ 
side the play, gana could be quite feeble in its effect: “na hi natyadbahirlayabhangyapi 
dhruvaganam giyamanam sukhapadamutpadayati” (A.B. on N.S. 33, l). 1 The phala 
or the goal of gandharva was adrsta. Abhinava often reminds his readers that forma¬ 
tion in gandharva should be made exactly as directed; for only thus could adrsta be 
achieved. We have already noted some of Abhinava’s comments. We here note a few 
more pertinent points to bring the matter home : 

1. The adrsta-motive behind the seven tala-gltakas and the vardhamanaka 
has been indicated by Bharata and also by Yajnavalkya (in his Smrti). Bharata says: 

gltakesu prayuktesu devastusyanti nityasah 

vardhamane prayukte tu rudrastusyati sanugah (N.S. 5, 47, 48) 

“The rendering of gitakas pleases the gods and vardhamana pleases Rudra 
and his retinue.” 

The Yajnavalkya Smrfi forbids practitioners of profane music from taking part 
in holy rituals (3, 167); such musicians (kusilavas) are also not permitted to take part 
in Sraddha ceremonies (3, 155). But regarding samagana and also gandharva the 
Smrti says : 

yathavidhanena pathansamagayanavieyutam 
savadhanastadabhyasatparam brahmadhigacchati 
aparantakamullopyam madrakam prakarlstatha 
auvepakam sarobindumuttaram gltakani ca 
rggatba paqika daksavihita brahmagltika 
geyametattadabhyasakarananmoksasamjnitam 
vinavadanatatvajnah srutijativisaradah 
talajnascaprayasena moksamargam nigacchati 
gltajno yadi yogena napnoti paramam padam 

rudras>anucaro bhutva tenaiva saha mod&te (Yajnavalkya Smrti 3, 4, 112-116) 

1. The printed A.B. text reads a reading which makes no sense in the 

context. We suggest that the reading should be tfhrmT ^TTR^T^rfd. This agrees in spirit 
with the sentence that follows. Moreover, orthographically, '■%’ befog close to a scribal mis¬ 
take is not unlikely. 
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“If sama-gana is intoned properly and without errors, according to the due 
procedure and the enjoined rules, one can attain the ultimate Brahma through this 
discipline. (Similarly), the gitakas : aparantaka, ullopya. madraka, prakarl, ovenaka, 
along with robindu ( i.e ., rovindaka) and uttara as well as rk, gatha, panikaand the brah- 
magltika ordained by Daksa, are songs, the disciplined singing of which leads one to 
moksa. 1 The musician who knows the mysteries of vlna-playing, who is an expert in 
sruti and jatis 2 and knows the ways of tala, can without effort travel the path to moksa. 
If (perchance, such a) musician cannot attain the ultimate liberation through this 
yoga, he becomes a companion of Siva and delights forever in His company.” 

We notice here that the gitakas are said to lead to moksa, the ultimate goal 
of adrsta. All the seven gitakas of gandharva are mentioned by name—aparantaka, 
ullopya [i.e., ullopyaka), madraka, prakarl, auvenaka, robindu (‘rovindaka’ in N.S. 
and Datt.), and uttara (cf. N.S. 31, 200*201 and Datt. 161-221). 

2. The jatis of gandharva had adrsta as their aim: “jatltyadrstam” (A.B. on 
N.S. 28, 36). Ragas (forms used in gana) on the contrary had a drsta phala for they 
wereprimarilydesigned to have an immediately pleasing effect: “ragamiti raktirdrstap- 
halam” (A.B. ibid.). Abhinava defining jati says : svaras when arranged in specific 
assemblages are called jati; jatis are pleasing and they result in the propitiation of 
adrsfa: “tatrakeyam jatirnama ucyate svara eva viSistasannivesabhajo raktimadrsta- 
bhyudayam ca janayanto jatirit.yuktah (A.B. on N.S. 28, 66).” 

Abhinava here quotes an ancient authoritative (apta) verse : “the (jati) 
nandayantl if properly formed according to the enjoined rules (yathavidhi), can expiate 
the sin of having done a Brahmana to death” (sakrtprayuktapi hi nandayantl yathavidhi 
brahmahanam punati, A.B. on N.S. 28, 9-10). This verse is repeatedly quoted by 
Abhinava to point out the adrsta aspect of gandharva (A.B. on N.S. 28, 95-97 and 
31, 54). 

3. Not only the singing of gandharva but also its playing in accordance 
with the right techniques—dhatu—resulted in adrsta (besides giving rise to aesthetic 
pleasure): “dadhatyadrstam visistam drstam raktim ca taranti dharayanti ca vlnavadyas- 
vartipamiti dhatavah” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 50). The dhatus resulted in adrsta only when 
rendered as decreed in the sastra : “^astroktayadrstopayogino’pi” (A.B. on N.S. 
29, 70). 

According to Abhinava, another difference between gana and gandharva was 
that they were employed on quite different occasions (‘kala-vailaksanya’). The dif¬ 
ference in occasion is to be understood in relation to theatre. 

Gandharva, unlike gana, could not be an essential part of the plot itself 
because its forms did not permit alterations to suit the mood of a passing scene. 


1 Vijnanesvara, in his famous commentary Mitciksard, adds that the vardhamanaka and its asS- 
ritas were also implied here along with the seven gitakas known collectively as prakaraija : 

^cr i ^ 

2 The term ‘jati’ in this context stands for the 18 jatis of gandharva as the Mitaksard clarifies : 

1?T3T: fa9TR<?: 1 
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Gandharva could not, to use Abhinava’s expression, drown its voice within the 
symphony of art-forms emyloyed in ancient plays. 

Yet it played an important role in the staging of ancient plays. It was emp¬ 
loyed during the purvaranga as an act of worship through which divine powers were 
propitiated (“purvarange gandharvameva pradhanam”, A.B onN.S. 33, 1). 

Purvaranga in the ancient theatre was a prologue to the play proper. But it 
was a prologue in a special sense, for it did not introduce the play nor did it essen¬ 
tially form any part of the scheme as envisioned by the play-wright. Abhinava, 
regarding purvaranga, says : “nahyam bhavanuklrtanatmakavyakhyananukarasva- 
bhavah (A.B. on N.S. 5, 5-7) : its form is not imitative; it does not depict a narrative 
or plot where feelings and actions are shown.” Though distinct from the play proper 
it was yet enjoined as a necessary beginning to all plays (N.S. ch. 5). It was an open¬ 
ing ritual , 1 an act of veneration. But it was no ordinary ritual. It was worship in the 
form of dances accompanied with music. The ancient play was a great aesthetic 
spectacle; it was appropriate that the propitiatory act performed at its beginning 
should itself be an artistic paean or pageant in honour of the gods. The aim of 
purvaranga was, naturally, adrsta . 2 

The ancient purvaranga was a complete entity in itself, a well-defined whole 
divided into definite sections or components . 3 Its ritual propitiation consisted of 
dances in the tandava or lasya forms. The music to which they were set was gandharva. 
Any of the gltakas could be used though the tandava was chiefly set to vardhamanaka: 

gltanam madrakadinam yojyamekam tu gltakam 

vardhamanamathapiha tandavam yatra yujyate (N.S. 5, 13) 

Dance in the purvaranga (as we have said earlier) was performed in confor¬ 
mance with well-ordained forms and also gave rise to adrsta. The following pronoun¬ 
cements of Abhinava will bring out this point : 

(i) “sivalokagatamanantaphalam nrttasya yasmaddevasya bhagavato maha- 
devasya stutinimittam paritosanaprayojanametannrttamatohetorniyama- 

1 Abhinava indeed explains the word purvaranga as : 

3rfr 3 yrf *nmr: i 

-AB. on N.S. 5, 5-7. 

Dr. Raghavan speaking of the ancient theatre says : “Lot of ceremony and propitiatory acts 
marked its beginning and all this preliminiry was referred to as Purvaranga, literally the pre- 
performance acts.” ‘Music in Ancient Indian Drama’, J.M.A., Vol. XXV, p. 82. 

2 cf. qrsqsq T^TsrrtjT^T? i 

—/&/</., 5, 27-29. 

3 STATS' I 

fafbfr toroi: ii 
ararrjFTflr g wriftr i 

qrwnftaffam ii 
cot prcwr gq i 

3Tl*imr ^ II 

dct: wit . 

—N.S. 5, 7-10. 
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drstasampattyai” : nrtta (dance without abhinaya) is performed as an act 
of praise in honour of Lord siva, the highest of gods; its fruit is the 
eternal Sivaloka—the dwelling of Siva himself; and since the aim of nrtta 
is to please Siva, it results in adrs(a when performed as duly ordained” 
(A.B. on N.S. 4, 302). 

(/j) “ihadrstavisesasampattihetutvam vardhamanadiprayogasya sopakara- 
nanrttaproyagasya ca : here (in the purvaranga) vardhamana etc. are 
employed beeause they result in adr§ta; nrtta, with all its paraphernalia, is 
employed for the same purpose” (A.B. on N.S. 4, 246-259). 

(j/i) “tena prayoktuh preksapravartayiturarthapateh samajikavargasya ca 
papaviSuddhih sivalokagatamanantaphalam nrttasyeti nanyadrstaikapra- 
yojanadbhinnaprayojanatvamuktam ; the aim of nrtta is to expiate the 
sins of the performers (of a play), of those who arrange for the perfor¬ 
mance and of the spectators; the ultimate end of nrtta is eternal Sivaloka 
itself; apart from such an adrsta end there is no other end which nrtta 
fulfils” (A.B. on N.S. 4, 319). 

Gandharva acted as the musical compliment to the propitiatory dance in the 
purvaranga. It had no other use. The occasion of the use of gandharva was in this 
way quite distinct from that of gana. 

Including this difference on the basis of kala (kalat), gandharva and gana had 
quite a few distinctive characteristics. Thus Abhinava in true sastric fashion con¬ 
cludes : “when things differ as regards to their nature, function and effects (savrupena, 
dharmena, karyena), they are quite distinct, as one substance from another: “yadyat 
svartipena karyena dharmepa ca bhidyate tattu tena vilaksanam bhavo bhavantaradiva” 
(A.B. on N.S. 33,l). 1 

Besides a propitiatory function through its employ in the purvaranga, gandh¬ 
arva had yet another importance for ancient theatre. It was the original embryonic 
form from which the forms employed in gana were derived. And because the roots 
of gana lay in gandharva, a knowledge of gandharva was important for a true under¬ 
standing of gana forms. This was certainly a major consideration in Bharata’s mind 
for having included a long section on gandharva in the Natyasastra. 

Dattila states that all existing songs could be traced to the jati form of 
gandharva (Datt. 97). This seems to have been the universal opinion among ancient 
acaryas. They spoke of musical forms like bhasas, ragas, grama-ragas etc. as 
derivative from the jatis. 2 These derivative forms were born through mixing and 


1 He continues : 

^ I JTT'trefe ^TqRRR fat'd 5znqqTRq?T®S2TTfq 

qsrrefq' qa?*r sqiq^ ^fa i d^r 

iTTWfa I *TTCfafd I 

Thus clinching the argument in the manner of a logician. 

2 Abhinava quotes a predecessor, a ‘commentator’—tikakara—on the Natyasastra who had 
preceded him as remarking : 

gnctxtfsrfir auw sfa <ir stonpre; I 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 46. 
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combining elements taken from two or more jatis in various ways and were hence 
sometimes called hybrid or sankara forms. These forms when moulded to the theat¬ 
rical context were called gana. 

Sankara forms were created through combining the amsa (main note) of one 
jati with the nyasa (the final note) of another and the apanyasa (a subsidiary nyasa) 
of a third and so forth. Endless such permutations and combinations were possible 
and these gave rise to a host of forms : “geyam gramadilaksnam tadyadi kasyapi 
jatyamsakasya sambandhyamS’onyasya nyaso’nyadiyo’ panyasa ityadi bahutaravaici- 
tryam” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 141). 

These new forms, however, were not heterogeneous mixtures but homogeneous 
wholes. To illustrate the fact that although born through a mixture of many jatis, 
the sankara forms were, in truth, independent entities, Abhinava gives the example of 
‘panaka’ a favourite drink of the period. Panaka was produced through mixing 
various ingredients like jaggery, pepper etc., yet its taste had a flavour all its own : 
'‘gudamaricadirasayojanamaye’pi panaka iva rasantaratvam” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 332). 
Grama-ragas and other derivative forms were similarly new and independent wholes 
(yathavihitam panakamidamiti na tu kramamisritam’ A.B. on N.S. 28, 141). 

A sankara form could be traced back to its principal source jatis through 
analysis. The jati or jatis, the structure of which predominated in them was said to 
constitute their root. Dattila thus states : “in hybrids, (the parent) jati can be known 
through the form predominating: “sankare rupabahulyajjatinirdesa i$yate” (Datt. 96). 

Bharata has no such general dictum. But during Abhinava’s period certain 
recensions of the Natyasastra did contain a verse at the end of chapter 28 to the same 
general effect. The verse states : “the source of a mixed song (misrageya, /.<?., grama- 
ragas etc.) should be sought on the basis of the predominating (form). In these hybrid 
forms much intermingling occurs between a variety of ornamentations for the sake of 
creating a pleasing effect.” Abhinava introduces this verse by saying that “it speaks 
of the process of creating grama-ragas and similar forms from the jatis”. 1 Abhinava 
doubted the authenticity of this verse for it was not to be found in the manuscripts he 
had consulted : “asmad pustakesu na tatha drsyate” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 141). But he 
agreed with the contention. 

He argues that its acceptance as an authentic passage from the Natyasastra 
was not really essential to the point at issue, since Bharata had implied the matter 
expressed in it through other statements 2 where he enumerated the amsas of jatis and 
suggested the great wealth of derivative forms. 

1 snr nmiananTnwfanrnTaaT^namnTnT %faa nsPa: fast frcf af< na afaat nnfaf aifonn i 
ujafaafaanma ^narfannia n 
—A.B. on N.S. 28, 141. 

2 . a a aar fanr a ^nafsr% aa i aaifa ar (jtt) aataqtfrHt ffaaarar- 

faaaia *rfaaa fan i aa.raaaaTatsfa ^rjarfra^’ 

—(no ato 28-79) 

ifa aaaraTa ara^Rafaaa fannafa 
—A.B. on N.S. 28, 141. 
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The amsa or amsas of the jatis, indeed, seem to have been the basic factor in 
deriving hybrid forms. Matanga says: “jatis (<\/jan—to be born) are called so because 
they give rise to grama-ragas through their amsas” (Br. 240). 1 

Many ancient authors on music had written about these derivative hybrid 
forms and had named the root jatis from which some major forms were born. Abhi- 
nava names Matanga, Nandi, Kasyapaand Ya§tika among these authors: “tadevambh- 
utam yanmisrageyam tadasya jaterarthitamiti yanniyamyate matanganandikaSyapa- 
yastikadibhistadadhikena rupabahulyena” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 141). He quotes a passage 
of 21 verses from the work of one of these authors (probably Kasyapa) where many 
well-known contemporary derivative-forms are traced to their original jatis (A.B. on 
N.S. 28, 141). 

This passage concludes with an interesting statement: that seven gitis were 
utilised in dhruvas (dhruvaganopayogaya tadetadgltisaptakam). The term glti here is 
paribhasic with a meaning different from what it has in gandharva. The grama-ragas 
derivative of the jatis were rendered in various modes or styles—these were the gitis. 
Each glti was ruled by a characteristic musical idiom or manner of expression. 

In the glti called suddha the musical style was gentle or soft; the melodic 
line followed a straight, simple, unbending path: “suddha syadavakrairlalitaih svaraih” 
(S.R. 2, 1, 3). The bhinna glti or style, on the other hand, was full of subtle but fast 
notes; the melodic line was studded with soft and gamakas followed a curved path: 
“bhinna vakraih svaraih suksmairmadhurairgamakairyuta” (S.R. ibid.). The glti called 
vesara was rendered in a brisk and fast but charming style, with a kind of virtuoso 
quickness pervading all its movements: “vegavadbhih svarairvarnacatuske’pyatirak- 
titah/ vegasvara ragagltirvesara cocyate budhaih” (S.R. 2,1,6). 

Sarngadeva following Durgasakti divides gitis into five classes: suddha, bhinna, 
gaud!, vesara and sadharanl: “gltayah panca suddha ca bhinna gaudl ca vesara 
sadharanlti” (S.R. 2, 1, 2). Matanga, however, has seven gitis. He describes their 
characteristics in the Brhaddesl (Br. 291-308). 

The gitis appear to correspond to the notion of the various vanis in dhrupad 
such as the dagara-vani, khandara-vani etc. The dagara-vani has a slow and solemn 
style of singing with the alapa dominating; the khandara-vani, is quick, fast, full of 
swift gamakas and set to running rhythms. 

The various gitis must have been applied to augment the rasa of the moment 
just as the rltis of poetry were used for a similar effect. 

We must take into account one possible confusion before we move on. 
In the first few karikas of the twenty-ninth chapter of the Natyasastra , Bharata 


1 .cf. sfTtRf ft (?nt) ^ :i 

—ibid., 28, 37-44. 

Grama-ragas were divided into seven classes called the seven gitis. This was the classification 
according to Matanga. Ya$tika believed in three gitis, Durga-sakti in five and Sardula in only 
one. 

—See Sudha. on S.R. 2, 1, 2-5. 

— Kala on S.R. 2, 1,6-7. 
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sets forth the application of the jatis (on the basis of their dominant notes) in the 
different rasas : the different moods depicted on the stage (N.S. 29, 1-13). This, on 
the face of it, would seem to show—contrary to what we have been s aying—that 
the jatis (and hence gandharva to which they belonged) were also used during drama¬ 
tic action. 

We must, however, be cautious in understanding Bharata here. Abhinava in 
this context remarks : “munina jatyamSakaviniyoga adharabhiprayenoktah (A.B. on 
N S. 29, 8)-Bbarata has enjoined the jatis not in themselves but as forming the 
base for (other forms) ” According to Abhinava’s teacher, too, (upadhyayastvahuh) 
the intention of Bharata in relating jatis and svaras to rasas was to enjoin the use not 
of the jatis themselves but of the jati-am$as ; this meant the use of derivative sankara 
forms, of which these amsas were the base. Hence, he says, it was the ragas, bhasas 
etc. that were entailed in Bharata’s injunction : “tasmadayamabhiprayo muneh iha 
jatyamsaka eva paramarthatah samastagltasarvasvam tatra hi ragabhasadayopyantar- 
bhuktah” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 8). 

Indeed, at the end of the section enjoying jatis in rasas, Abhinava quotes a 
long passage of 75 verses from Kasyapa where detailed prescriptions of the actual 
gramaragas, bhasas etc. to be used in particular dramatic situations have been noted. 

Just as the jatis gave rise to the various ragas, similarly the gltakas, too, appear 
to have been the source of tala-structures used in gana. We have spoken of Bharata’s 
dictum that (he components ofthesaptarupa or gltakas, suitably transformed, resulted 
in the dhruvas (N.S. 32, 3). These gitaka components when transformed into 
dhruvas became independent forms with a character all their own just as the ragas' 
born of the jatis. Abhinava explains the point through an interesting analogy. He 
says: “an army arrayed eminently into a composite group (sahghata) with all its / 
parts including the infantry (purusabhaja), the elephant battalions (gaja) etc. can be 
regrouped to form a different and totally new array which can transform it into an 
entirely distinct congregation (sanghatantarai. Yet there remains a cause and effect / 
relation between the old and the new formations. Similarly, the components of the 
gltakas which had a specific arrangement ordained for the achievement of adrsta* 
could be regrouped with a different end in view: they could be suitably arrayed to! 
express rasas and moods. They were, to this end, rearranged according to the 
metrical structure of the song being sung. In this new regrouping, a causal relatiop 
with the original compostion (r.e., the gltakas), though present, was not immediately 
felt. The new group, in fact, could become the basis for further formations. 

Bharata gives a list of gitaka components that were thus transformed into 
dhruvas (N.S. 32, 3-6), and states that these formed the limbs of all five classes of 

i 

— A.B. on N.S. 32, 3. 
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dhruvas: “dhruvanamahgasamjnani pancanamapi nityasal} (N.S. 32, 6.) 1 Abhinava 
gives details of the use to which these limbs could be putin dhruvas (A.B. on N.S. 32, 
4-6): The gltaka component called mukha when transformed into a dhruva was to 
be employed in dramas when the main core, or the principal story of the plot, was to 
be indicated (pradhanarthasucana mukhat). The episode which followed the indication 
of the principal story (the pradhanartha) was ushered in with a dhruva movement based 
on the gandharva component, pratimukha: (tadanu vastusucanam pratimukhat). A 
song when repeated was accompanied with the gandharva component called upavartana 
(punaravrttya gltamupavartanat). The indication or the introduction of a new element 
in the plot was made with antaharana (bhavyarthantarasamaksepo’ antaharanat). 
When the main plot was being enriched with an addition of new elements, the dhruvas 
used were derivative of the components veni and praveni (ekasyaivarthasya vaicitraya- 
yogo vepipravenlbhyam). Similarly, other components of the gandharva gitakas 
transformed into dhruvas were used at other dramatic moments on the stage. 2 

We can deduce two structural principles which appear to have been followed 
in transforming a gandharva gltaka into a dhruva : (1) the gandharva time-unit (five 
times a laghu syllable) was shortened to conform to the metric unit of Sanskrit poetry, 
and (2) the complex structure of the gltaka (which was musically quite independent 
of the metric structure of the poem being sung and was quite tree from any subser¬ 
vience to the poetic content) was in dhruva made to defer to the metre in the song. 

Besides being, structurally, the parent body of subsequent forms, gandharva 
was also the basic theortical frame-work in terms of which other forms were under¬ 
stood. The physical and metaphysical processes which were believed to give rise to 
musical sounds; the concept of sruti, grama, murchana, am£a (dominant note), nyasa 
(final note), antaiamarga (typical movements characteristic of a melodic form) etc. were 
elements analysed by the theoreticians and codifiers of gandharva; the same con¬ 
ceptual and formal notions were then also applied to its derivate hybrid forms. 
Abhinava, therefore, says thal an understanding of gandharva was necessary for 
knowing the very manner in which nada (musical sounds) arose: “nadotpattau 
tadupayogi kalpitam” (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1). 


1 The whole passage reads : 

cT? I jfKTTpT 3 I 

CT/rrar utPt ^tPt i to t^TqfTOTO 3 1 

fWcTSTTO ^ cT«TT I fT JTTTOtV: ^ I 

& ftcTO: l 

—N.S. 32, 2-6. 

2 TOT3 l 35TO*3TO5T SrfcTTORT I ^tq^ I TOTfWTSrf^TTOffiT: 

f^«RTTcT I fqq^TRt TOTTT STTOKT I I *TTOlfapnfar: I 

I qfrqpr^cRTeqqqtqt JTTqqRTq I ’fV^q^^TTcT I I 

I € I STATOR I W*TR- 

qfdqfcRPT I .. .firfa TOM m^T5rfTOT<? 

—A.B. on NS. 32, 4-6. 

Some idea of these components may be had from Part III, ‘prakarana*. 
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Gandharva was governed by a great liturgical spirit but it was no mere ritual. 
It was also aesthetically significant. 

The 33rd chapter of the Natyasastra recounts the qualities expected of a good 
musician and the defects to be avoided (gunadosa-vicara). Some theorists were of 
the opinion that this guna-dosa section applied only to dhruvas because these could 
create the desirable effect only if rendered with proper skill and aesthetic impeccability. 
Gandharva being basically a ritual for the attainment of adrsta, its aesthetic quality 
was really immaterial. Abhinava notes this opinion and makes a fitting reply to it. 
He remarks : “a vidhi (enjoined action) results in its fruits only when performed 
according to its true nature without mutilation. Gandharva, though a vidhi, was meant 
to be sung and rendered on the vlna; this being the case, how could one, in the absence 
of a suitable voice and the required skill, acquire the right knowledge of ‘laya’ and 
other musical elements without which gandharva could not be truely formed? How, 
in other words, could a mutilated formation of the right time-measures lead to adrsta? 
Therefore, has it been said (by Yajnavalkya in his Smrti, 3, 115): ‘a person with a true 
knowledge of vlna-playing, an expert in srutis and jatis, and one who is well versed in 
tala, can attain moksa without effort.’ Thus in gandharva, too, a discrimination of 
guna and dosa is essential. A pleasantly sweet and effective voice is the soul of svara, 
and skill in handling is the soul of tala and of singing; these constitute musical effec¬ 
tiveness (guna) and on it depends the attainment of adrsta.” * 1 * * 

Gandharva, Abhinava thus asserts, was musically significant, too, apart from > 
having an adrsta fruit. This is why he defines it as having a drstadrstaphala (on 
N.S. 33, 1): both an immediately pleasing aesthetic effect as well as an adrsta fruit. 
Elsewhere—commenting on Bharata’s statement that gandharva was dear and pleasing 
to the gods (N.S. 28, 9)—Abhinava, making a similar remark, says: “it is pleasant to 
the ears and is enjoyable, thus it has a drsta fruit; it is anadi (without a beginning) and 
thus also has an adrsta fruit: sruyamanam prltivardhanamityevamanaditvaddrstadrs- 
taphalatvat.” 


Throughout his commentary Abhinava has taken care to distinguish between 
gandharva and gana. His detailed analysis of the matter occurs fairly late in the 
Abhinava Bharat! text, at the beginning of chapter 33, but even in his introductory 
remarks at the beginning of the geyadhikara (chapter 28) he indicates a clear distinc- 


1 am %f^r i ^ qf$ i qq- 

^ I m trq qfgq^q qTq Sffif 5TOT^ qqfafaq’ q^Rcq 5KqsqRRiq: I 

qracr cr q srsrrqqfq q qfcfq i qqq i qqi \ ] qqT*q^q (q) 

fafa: q>q qqq i ^TqRq*q7*q^qq*qftRq =q Trfiq^5*qftq|*qcqifeqT faqr snnfeqcqsnqq i 
fafKtt ^TOT*qfiRcRq?TT;req =q qq I qqf ff 5 qfq3^fafq9^Rq ,, 

I "qT^q” q I q*qR qr^Jq qqTt qqdqfaq*ihqqiq I *qT?q qTqqq^R*m^qqTcqq>qq 

q*: (q) qnmifq qR qRTRqqwifq qqnrer zzmm qTs^'fqfig: i 

—A. B. on N. S. 33,1." 
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tion between the two forms, remarking : “the distinct nature of gandharva will be 
explained by us in the dhruva section (dhruvadbyaye); still, some indications are being 
given here at the beginning, lest lack of discrimination be a cause for confusion.” 1 
Abhinava then touches upon some of the basic characteristics of gandharva as distinct 
from gana. 2 He takes up the definition of gandharva given by Bharata (viz. “gandharva- 
miti tajneyam svaratalapadatmakam”, N.S. 28, 8) and remarks that this definition 
could cause a certain confusion for it does not clearly indicate any distinction between 
gana and gandharva and could equally apply to both for both consisted of svara, tala 
and pada. He adds that one could go further, and say that this definition applied to 
gana alone (viparyayo’pi kasmanna bhavati). One could even infer from it that gana 
and gandharva are identical as both are equally comprehended by the same definition. 

He then states that in order to allay such doubts regarding the nature of gan¬ 
dharva and to pin-point its distinct nature Bharata has further specified the nature of 
gandharva in the very next verse as: 

atyarthamistam devanam tatba prltikaram punah 
candharvanam ca yasmaddhi tasmadgandharvamucyate 

' (N.S. 28, 9) 

“it is very dear to the gods and gives great pleasure to the gandharvas—for 
this reason it is called gandharva.” 


These remarks, according to Abhinava, distinguish gandharva from gana. They indi¬ 
cate that unlike gana, gandharva was an eternal, timeless form, for it has been called 
‘dear to the gods’—and naturally, the gods never part with what they cherish and so 
have possessed it since the beginning of time. Moreover, Bharata’s words also indicate 
that gandharva has an adrsta phala, for it ‘pleases the gods’; hence leads to adrsta: 
“tulye svaradyatmakatve ganam gandharve’ntarbhutamiti ka bhasa ? viparyayo’pi 


rretii sj3s?»nf»rewf«r**Rr i 5? s* ^ sntf fa: 

I 

— A. B. on N. S. 28, 9-10. 

The purport of mentioning the nrtta section in this passage is not quite clear. It isj true' th ^in 
describing the distinct nature of nrtta (ch. 4-5), Abhinava often remarks about its close con¬ 
nection with the gandharva and the adr§ta significance attached to both. But as this section 
precedes ch. 28, is not the right word to use and, moreover, the nrtta section does 

not contain a detailed gandharva-viveka as such. 

Such as the fact that the transcendental merit arising from gandharva accrued to the performer, 
while the pleasing effect aimed at through gana was directed basically towards the listener; and 
that the fabric of gandharva was the fundamental implement, a upakarana with which the struc- 
ture of gana was fashioned : 

(fit) jrata; urRlTtrrsmir ^ sftrem i wiffprahr 

(nr?a^) nfinrr i 

—A. B. on N.°S. 28, 2. 

Abhinava also tel Is us that the function of gandharva tala was to achieve samya alone and not 

to echo or suggest different sentiments : 

* -A- B., ibid. 
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kasmanna bhavati, tadatmyameva va katham na syadityaSaiikam samayitumaha ‘atva- 
rthamistam devanamiti' anenanaditvam sucitam, deva hikathamistam vijahyuh‘tatheti’ 
tena devataparitosadvarena prltirn dadatltyadrstaphalatvam darsitam” (A.B. on N.S. 
28, 9-10). 

In this context Abhinava also makes some very interesting remarks regarding 
the aesthetic effects of gandharva music. He says that gandharva was capable of rais¬ 
ing one’s consciousness to a transcendental level of ananda or bliss, such as is associa¬ 
ted with liberation (apavarga). Hence, he comments that Bharata’s statements (in the 
above verse) indicate that gandharva could fulfil the supreme purusartha. 1 Abhinava 
then quotes the oft-repeated line from an ancient Smrti which says that ‘'the 
jati nandayantl rendered even once in accordance to the injunctions governing its 
forms, can expiate the supreme sin of having murdered a*Brahmana”. He goes on to 
state that the function and purpose of gana was mainly to please the listeners while 
gandharva pleased the gods too, thus serving both a drsta and an adrsta end. Two 
bodies of music with such different results could not be identical. 2 

Thus the reader was forewarned right at the beginning of the description of 
gandharva that the exposition to follow was that of a distinct body of music. 

We have argued that, according to Abhinava, the first 13 verses of Chapter 29 
(where Bharata has described the employ of the jatis in various rasas) did not strictly 
pertain to gandharva. The description was important from the natya point of view 
but was indicative of jati-bom forms and not of the jatis. This rasa aspect of jatis has 
been described in a new chapter and not in chapter 28 where jatis are expounded and 
where this matter too logically belongs. Bharata’s aim, comments Abhinava, in initia¬ 
ting a new chapter was to distinguish extraneous matter from gandharva proper. 3 


*tpj: . 

* —A, B. on N. S. 28,9-10 

2 qmfafa sr^ormrfcT” sfa spft^raprairar w i ^ sfarfacs 

^ I =q ’SWriq STOTT *TT?ST«f 

qqteifafa qq mW: i 

raqfa q^Rfar3itaiT?R: i fV qtfctqqq i i 

— a" B. on N. S. 28, 9-10. 

i ^ 

(q.qr. 29,13). 

-ibid., 29,1, 
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CHAPTER VI 


GANDHARVA and bharata 


Abhinava, in drawing his conclusions, refers constantly to the Natyasastra 
text, its tradition and practice. His analysis which reveals gandharva as a distinct 
musical entity is based on an analytical enlargement and detailed clarification of 
matter found in the Natyasastra itself—where it is present in a seed-form. 

Bharata has described gandharva in a section devoted separately to it ; in 
delineating its distinctive features he has pointedly made injunctions showing certain 
features which were exclusive to gandharva. He also compares gandharva with 
dhruva on many points, implying clearly the distinctiveness of both. Abhinava thought 
that these pointers in Bharata conveyed suggestions enough for the knowing to 
conclude that gandharva had a distinct and independent identity as a specific body 
of music. At the outset of his long discussion on the differences between gandharva 
and gana (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1), he remarks: “the characteristics of gandharva have 
been sufficiently described in four chapters by Bharata himself. Still, as the matter 
is difficult of access (anusandhanavandhya), we are here proceeding to inquire into it 
so that such illustrious personages (sic) (as are incapable of investigating on their own) 
may come to percieve it: “nanvevam gandharvasya kim laksanmuktamadhyayacatus- 
tayesu munina ; tathapyanusandhanavandhyo, mahabhagam bodhayitumanusandhl- 

yate” (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1). _ 

During Abhinava’s times it was clear to the initiated, the ‘sampradayavid’ that 
a definite section of the Natyasastra was devoted exclusively to gandharva as a dis¬ 
tinct musical form. Such knowledge could not naturally be popularly current know¬ 
ledge because it needed a detailed doctrinal and technical knowledge of the entire 
Natyasastra where many arts and sciences have been juxtaposed together. Bharata 
has himself stated : “It is difficult to reach a final understanding of this natya. Why ? 
Because it involves a knowledge of many branches of learning and of innumerable 
arts and their techniques. Even a single branch of learning can be like a sea, impossi¬ 
ble to cross, what to speak of a deep and true understanding of many arts and 
sciences 

na sakyamasya natyasya gantumantam kathancana 
kasmadbahutvajjnananam silpanam vapyanantatah 
ekasyapi na vai sakyastvanto jnanarnavasya hi 

gantum kim punaranyesam jnananamarthatattvatah (N.S. 6, 6-7) 

For these who wished to handle a variety of art-foms specialization was 
difficult and it was easy to confuse distinctions within a single art. The whole of th^ 
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geyadhikara deals with the same art-form, namely, music; one could quite understand¬ 
ably loose sight of distinctions between musical forms themselves, even though the 
distinction between gandharva and gana-music was major and crucial one. This is 
apparently why Abhinava took pains to show in detail the distinctiveness of gandharva. 

In ancient India, a certain authoritative text or body of texts often formed 
the basic core on which was founded the study of a specific sastra or vidya. Still, 
very many ideas were part of the lore or teachings of sampradayas, which were only 
implicit or not very explicit in the text constituting the backbone of study. These 
ideas were basic to a full understanding of the text and were said to have originated 
from the author of the text himself or from his immediate, intimate circle. 

Panini’s grammar provides a good illustration. To arrive at a true under¬ 
standing of Panini’s system as outlined in the Astadhyayl , a number of key notions 
and explanations have to be taken into consideration, which form an essential part of 
the Panini sampradaya, though they are only hinted at in his text. The Ndtyasastra , too, 
contained many such hints or clue-ideas which needed elaboration and clarification. 

One such idea was the clear distinction of gandharva as a distinct musical 
form. Bharata's delineation of music as of the other arts constitutes basically a 
practical manual depicting actual forms and techniques to serve as a guide for per¬ 
formers of these arts, especially in relation to staging plays. His work is, to this end, 
a storehouse of injunctions, ordinances and decrees. Discursive, analytical problems 
are not disregarded, but they are secondary and they, too, consist of short dictums : 
as when Bharata says that certain alankaras should only be formed in gandharva and 
not in dhruvas and that the gitis should be formed in gandharva alone. Bharata has, 
in view of the scope of his work, naturally taken for granted much of the conceptual 
and discursive framework underlying the art-forms he describes. 

Yet though Bharata does not enter into detailed comparisons, he does 
give many pointers regarding the distinctiveness of gandharva. We have already 
discussed the most significant hints in Bharata concerning gandharva as an exclusive 
entity in dealing with Abhinava’s analysis of the matter. It would not be out of place 
here to recapitulate some major pointers and also take up some others : 

(1) The gandharva uddesa—the comprehensive and definitive enumeration 
of topics defining the limits and scope of this body of music—acts as a sure guide for 
judging what is and what is not gandharva. It reveals that the matter relating to 
gandharva ends with the 31st chapter. 

(2) There are some verses that indicate the sacredness attached to gandharva 
and show the adrsta-motive behind it. One such verse we have discussed, namely, 
verse 9 in chapter 28. Another verse—though occurring somewhat out of context- 
in the 33rd chapter recounts gandharva as a very ancient form, its creator being 
Prapitamaha, Brahma himself : 

gandharvametat kathitam maya tat (vah) 

purvam yaduktam prapitamahena (N.S. 33, 23). 

“Gandharva, which I have described to you, was 

propounded in ancient times by Prapitamaha (Brahma),” 
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A variant reading for ‘prapitamahena’ in this verse is ‘ihanaradena’ (see footnote, 
N.S., Vol. IV, p. 402). Narada was traditionally credited as being one of the earliest 
perpetrators of gandharva. Dattila calls Brahma the creator of gandharva and 
Narada the sage who taught the art to the mortals (Datt. 2). 

3. We have observed that the chief use and function of gandharva in ancient 
threatre was in the purvaranga where it performed a propitiatory role. Bharata gives 
a mythic story relating the reason and the circumstances which led to different aspects 
of gandharva being accorded slightly different propitiatory roles in the purvaranga. 

We have seen that the pada or the word-content in gandharva could either be 
a hymn to Siva, recognised as part of the gandharva repertoire, or a collection of 
nonsense syllables strung together like a ‘tarana’ and called nirgita, bahirg!taorsu$ka. 
It was thought in Bharata’s time that the meaningful hymns were pleasing to the 
gods, while the nirgita served as propitiatory songs for mollifying the demons 
(daityas). The story, as told by Bharata, goes that saptarupa or gandharva was once 
being performed by Narada and the gandharvas in an heavenly assembly where both 
gods and demons were present. Both nirgita and hymns to the gods were sung. 
The demons were greatly enraged at hearing the praises of the gods. They then con¬ 
ferred together and announced that the nirgita portion of gandharva would belong to 
them. Gandharva thus acquired the power to propitiate the gods and demons alike: 

citradaksinavrttau tu saptarupe pravartite 
sopohane sanirgite devastutyabhinandite 
naradadyaistu gandharvaih sabhayam devadanavah 
nirgltam sravitah samyaglayatalasamanvitam 
tacchrutva tu sukharn ganam devastutyabhinanditam 
abhavanksubhitah sarve matsaryaddaityaraksasah 
sampradharya ca te’nyonyamityavocannavasthitah 
nirgltam tu savaditramidam grhnlmahe vayam 
saptarupena santusta devah karmanukirtanat 

vayam grhnlma nirgltam tusyamo’ traivasarvada (N.S. 5, 31-35) 

A few verses later, Bharata again reiterates : 
gitakesu prayuktesu devastusyanti nityasah 

vardhamane prayukte tu rudrastusyati sanugah (N.S. 5, 47-48) 

In the 31st chapter, Bharata has a verse extolling vardhamanaka which 
indicates its adrsta-end : 

laksyalaksanasampatya margayuktividhikramaih 

vardhamanaprayoktaro yasyanti sivagocaram (N.S 31, 73) 

“Those who perform vardhamana, in accordance with its (sastric) exposition 
and render it in the various margas (i.e., citra, daksina and vytta) according to 
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the proper decrees follo wing the true order of performance, can attain the nearness of 
Siva Himself.” 1 

(4) In his chapters on music, Bharata has left many indications revealing the 
distinctiveness of gandharva in comparison with dhruva, such as in describing alan- 
karas in the two foms, gitis, the nature of padas. There is another hint which, though 
a comparatively minor one, does add to the body of evidence. In delineating gandharva 
Bharata addresses himself to the ‘gandharvavedins’. Thus in specifying a certain point 
in gandharva formations he states : “the jati sadjodicyava should be rendered sada- 
vita (hexatonic) by the gandharvavedins through dropping the note rsabha (satsvary- 
amrsabhapetam karyam gandharvavedibhih N.S. 28, 108)”. Gandharvavedin, as is 
clear from the context, evidently refers to those who knew gandharva as a particular 
body of music and not generally to ‘knowers of music’. In the section on dhruva, 
Bharata never speaks of gandharvavedins but invokes the experts who know the rules 
of dhruva’ (dhruvavidhanajnah). 2 He also uses neutral addresses such as ‘those who 
know the subject’ (tajjna) or those who are “experts in performing” (prayoktr) or those 
who know (budhah) or “those who know singing”, 3 but never gandharvavid or 
gandharvavedin. 

(5) Gandharva was as an art-form independent of natya. Though it played 
a functional role in the purvaranga of the ancient theatre, yet it was not moulded to 
the use of dramatic plots for creating programmatic effects. Bharata, therefore, 
mentions gandharva and natya separately in some places showing the independence 
of gandharva from natya : 

(a) gandharvam caiva natyam ca yah samyaganupasyati (N.S. 36, 78) 4 

(b) gandharvam caiva natyam ca drstva cintamupagamat (N.S. 37, 2) 


1 Abhinava comments : 

ww i qnriftTOiTO: i i qftTOfcwt fqfa: i qqmfTOsqrafTOsqm^q- 

q;qqftqd^qmTft^q%TO<q: i ^ qfeq*q?reinT qsrmq ^ cT faqqrqt 

snfasrenr qreqftcr i ^fqsqqqtw fqfqsr q^t faq: q^?qqcqTR<qfqcqT§ i qfqqq- 
qq>q<q i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,73. 

2 trq TOSTTfq*¥t fcrffat # VTqTfqsrrTO: 

' —N.S. 32,240. 

3 Epi qqqt ^qb-q^nw 

-N.S. 32, 325. 
g-prspsrr to: qqqf qfro-RcRT 
— ibid., 32, 326. 
cT^cTr rfqi 5TOT TO; 

-ibid., 32^330. 

^ *nqrq fqfoqr q srtt qqq? qqfqqfa: 

— ibid., 32, 344. etc. 

4 We have quoted this verse from Kane's History of Sanskrit Poetics , p. 19. In the G.O.S. 
edition of the N S. the verse occurs in the 37th chapter towards the very end of the text, as 
No. 30. The line has a slightly variant reading : 

qTO# qrcq q q: q*qr qfr (*qqq) qi^q i 
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Professor Kane interprets the term gandharva in such usages in a non-panbhasic 
sense and understands them as meaning music in general: and as such- since music 
formed an integral part of ancient drama—he is not in favour of according an inde¬ 
pendent stature to gandharva as separate from natya. He says: “the Nafyasastra 
declares that srngara is excited by flowers gandharva and the reading of kavya etc. 
(N.S. 6, 47). Too much emphasis should not, therefore, be laid (as is done in I.H.Q., 
Vol VL, pp. 72-80) upon the fact that gandharva and natya are separately mentioned 
in some places by Natyasastra (as in N.S. 36. 49 and 78). This separate mention is 
due to the samanyaviSesanyaya or brahmanaparivrajakanyaya” (History of Sanskrit 
Poetics, p. 19). Prof. Kane’s remark would be quite true if gandharva meant music 
in general. But in view of the convincing evidence which reveals gandharva as a 
specific body of music, which did not form an integral part of natya, it would not be 
unjustified to interpret Bharata’s statements as indeed implying a separateness between 


gandharva and natya. . 

A statement of a somewhat similar intent by Bharata occurs in the 34th 

chapter of the Natyasastra : 


gandharvam caiva vadyam ca svatina naradena ca 

vistaragunasampannamuktam laksanakarmatah. 

The verse does not occur in the reading accepted by Abhinava, 1 but is verse 3 in a 
somewhat different recension of the chapter (see N.S. Vol .IV, p.464) which describes 
the various drums and modes of drum-playing used as accompaniment of ancient 
dramas. The above verse means: “Svati and Narada have described gandharva and 
vadya in detail along with their specific qualities and have expounded them in accor¬ 
dance with their functions.” The chapter where the verse occurs deals with vadya as 
related to gana in Abhinava’s sense of the term and hence gandharva, in this context, 
must be understood as denoting a form quite separate from it. The association of 
Narada with gandharva is also significant, for Narada has been reputed to be one ot 
the earliest perpetrators of gandharva. Narada’s connection with vadya in general 
—not restricted to gandharva alone—as indicated in this verse is also not surprising 
because apart from gandharva Narada’s name is associated also with dance, drama 
and music of all variety. Svati was another acarya of almost mythic repute like 
Narada. His name occurs also among the ancient sage-like authorities on music whom 
Rapa Kumbha, for one, had studied : “vayusvatimahendrakasyapamarutsunu...” 
(S. Raj. 1, 1, 1,40). 


i Where the corresponding verse is: 

i ddf (dm) ctedfemmm n 

—N.S. 34, 2. 





























CHAPTER Vli 

SOME MINOR GANDHARVA FORMS 


We see in the Yajnavalkya Smrti that besides the seven gltakas of the 
gandharva (which have been collectively termed ‘prakarana’), other forms are also 
named in association with these and are also said to result in moksa or the attainment 
of Siva’s supreme company. The Smrti names these forms with the words: 

rggatha panika daksavihita brahmagltika 

geyametattadabhyasakarananmoksasajnitam. (Yajnvalkya Smrti 3, 114) 

We find that four forms are named, rk, gatha, panika and brahmagltika, 1 the third 
viz. panika is desbribed as ordained by Prajapati Daksa’ (daksavihita), who according 
to Pura^ic accounts was a mind-born son of Brahma. 

An intriguing question here arises: What were these forms and what was 
their relation with gandharva ? The gandharva topic ‘prakarana’ encompasses only 
the seven gltakas: madraka* ovenaka, prakarl, uttara, ullopyaka, aparantaka and 
rovindaka (these were significantly, also named the saptarupa). How were these 
other forms related to the seven gltakas? 

A passage from an unnamed ancient text quoted by Abhinava (perhaps from 
a Puranic chapter now lost) recounts some more forms of the same category as the 
four we have already mentioned : 

rco vai brahmagitasca brahmanabhihitah kila 
daksena panikascapi gatha vai kaSyapena tu 
matrbhisca kapalani samanyuktani nandina 

gitakadi tu saptaiva naradenoditani vai (A.B. on N.S. 31, 54) 

“the rks and the brahmagltas have been laid down by Brahma. Daksa has 
ordained the panikas and Kasyapa, the gathas. The kapalas have been 
propounded by the Matrkas and the samas by Nandi. The seven gitakas 
have been propagated by Narada”. 

Here, we are told of two other forms, kapala and sama, besides the four: rk, brah- 
maglta, panika and gatha, mentioned in the Smrti list. As in the Smrti account, 
these forms are mentioned in conjunction with the seven gltakas constituting the topic 
prakarana of gandharva. Like the gltakas, these other forms, too, are accorded 
divine authorship. 


1 Vijnanesvara in his Mitaksara. commenting on the verse, says : 

i 
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Sarngadeva also names these above mentioned forms along with the seven 
gitakas and the vardhamana. His enumeration and accompanying remarks are 
interesting: 

etaih prakaranakhyani talairyani jagurbudhah 
tani gltani vaksyamastesamadyam tu madrakam 
aparantakamullopyam prakaryovenakam tatah 
rovindakottare sapta gltakanityavadisuh 
chandakasarite vardhamanakam panikam tatha 
rco gatha ca samani gltaniti caturdaSa 

sivastutau prayojyani moksaya vidadhe vidhih (S.R. 5, 53-56) 

“The gltas termed prakarana which the wise have described as composed of 
these (aforementioned) talas, we shall now describe: the first of these is the 
madraka, followed by aparantaka, ullopya (ka), prakarl, ovenaka, rovinda- 
ka and ultara— these have been termed the seven gitakas. Chandaka, asarita, 
vardhamanaka, panika, rk, gatha and sama; (counting these) the gltas are 
fourteen in number. They are to be employed in singing praise to Siva; 
Brahma had performed them for attaining moska.” 

We observe that Sarngadeva intimately associates forms such as chandaka, 
asarita, vardhamanaka, panika etc. with the saptarupa and yet accords to them a 
separate category: after listing the gitakas of the saptarupa (madraka etc.), he calls 
them ‘the seven gitakas’, then after recounting other seven forms he brackets them toge¬ 
ther with the gitakas. The fourteen forms are together called the‘gltas’that have a sacred 
significance. Of the non*saptarupa forms that he enumerates, we have already be¬ 
come somewhat familiar with vardhamana. The asarita (named in Sarngadeva’s list) 
was a limb or component of vardhamana and perhaps also, at times, had an indepen¬ 
dent entity. Chandaka seems misplaced in this company and has indeed not been 
associated with panika and others by the older passages from the Smrti and the ancient 
text quoted by Abhinava. 1 We notice that the gltas, kapala and brahmagita, are 
missing from Sarngadeva’s list. 

Kapala, however, is mentioned in another context. Sarngadeva associates 
kapala with the jatis though not with the gitakas. He says that the kapala gltas are 
of seven kinds and each is born of a suddha jati (these being: §adjl, arsabhl, gandahri, 

1. Chandaka was a component rendered at the end of the gitakas. Its formation seems to have 
been optional. In any case it seems to have had no independent entity. §arrigadeva himselt 
qualifies chandaka with the words : 

3p% TO 

—S.R. 5,180. 

Kallinatha makes the purport explicit : 

VS ^ TOfafa I 31**1 TOW ScfaRt I 

—Kala on ibid. 
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madhyama, pancarm, dhaivatl and naisadl). He adds that the kapalas resembled 
the ragas born of these jatis (S.R. 1, 8, 1). 

Although kapalas were born of jatis and were in this respect similar to ragas, 
yet they formed a class quite apart from the ragas. They were classed with the jatis 
both structurally and in spirit. 

Of the 18 jatis, 7 were suddha and the other 11 were mixed (samsargaja); 
they were born of the suddha ones, so were the kapalas. Kallinatha commenting on 
Sarngadeva says that the kapalas were akin to the samsargaja jatis because they shared 
a common source with them. He clearly implies that kapalas should be bracketed 
with the jatis rather than the ragas. 1 His words are worth quoting: “After the jatis 
have been described, now (beginning with S.R. 1,8, 1) the kapalas, born of theSuddha- 
jatis, are being taken up; these kapalas are born of the seven suddha-jatis, sadjl etc. 

this proclaims that the kapalas are not born of mixed (samsargaja) jatis. A ques¬ 
tion here arises : both suddha and samsargaja jatis have common jati-hood (jatitva); 
why then may the kapalas not be derivative of the latter? The answer is : the sam¬ 
sargaja jatis, like the kapalas, are also born of suddha jatis; both thus share the same 
causal source from which they have directly and immediately descended; sharing 
this trait in common with the kapalas, the samsargaja jatis cannot be said to have 
caused the kapalas. Kallinatha clearly equates the kapalas with the samsargaja jati 
and implies that they are as much a part of gandharva as the 11 mixed jatis. He 
continues: The purpose of knowing the kapala forms is stated by (Sarngadeva) with 
the words raga etc. (see second line, S R. 1, 8, 1). By the word ‘janakajailnam’ in 
this context are denoted the suddha jatis. Ragas born of them are the janya-ragas 
and we shall later (in the ragadhyaya) come across dictums—such as the one descri¬ 
bing Sriiraga which state ‘srlraga is based on sadja and is born of the sadji jati’. 
Ragas of this type are akin to the kapala born of the some parent jati, as for exam¬ 
ple the §adjl. These ragas exhibit a structure similar (to the corresponding kapalas). 
The purpose underlying the description of kapalas is to help in understanding the 
raga-forms. Just as on seeing a kapala (the bowl portion of a pitcher) which is, 
verily, a part of the pitcher-structure the pitcher itself can be recognised, similarly a 
raga can be recognised in a kapala-gita, which, has a structure akin to a portion of a 
raga-structure. This is also the reason why kapalas have been so named.” Thus 
kapalas had, like mixed jatis, some traits in common with raga forms, and yet 
they were different from ragas for they bore a closer kinship with the parent jati. 


i qq ;qifqcqTqfq?rqmT* *qtsfq q>qratcq%r 

^qm^TT^te qfa qrTW^rqtqifqfcT; qrqT^qf^H?q q^ofaq —‘TTqr’ ffa I m 

*rqq^q fqqfsrqT;; tutt: ^ctt w:; 

% TTITT: 1 q^qi%q tfiW: *r<p?n£RT: i ^nreq^q qfWi?ma 

i mi q£q^i?r^q qrqRTfq qsqqffa ^rq^qqqnqfq TTq^fasrqqRq^iqlq 

q*TT?TTqTfa ^qf \ 

—Kala on S.R. J,8, 1. 
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The kapalas were not only structurally akin to the jati, they were also gover¬ 
ned by the same sacred, propitiatory spirit. Sarngadeva says that their musical 
structure as well as the hymns sung to them were composed by Brahma. Also that 
kapalas were dear to Siva and a person who sang them according to their ordained 
forms achieved spiritual welfare: 

iti sapta kapalani gayanbrahmoditaifr padaih 

savaraisca parvatlkantastutau kalyanabhagbhavet (S.R. 1,8, 10). 

“Such are the seven kapalas, which when sung to the words and music com¬ 
posed by Brahma in praise of Siva, result in spiritual well being (kalyana).” 

Kallinatha relates the mythic story of how Brahma composed the seven 
kapalas. Once Siva was out collecting alms. He was singing songs set to jatis such 
as the sadjl. So moving were Siva’s songs that on hearing them the Moon who dwells 
on Siva’s crest was moved to melt. Its amrta (life giving water) began to drip on the 
skulls of Brahmas (dead Pitamahas who had ruled over bygone ‘kalpas’) that Siva was 
wearing as a garland. These skulls—kapalas—of bygone Brahmas immediately came 
to life and began singing songs in imitation of jatis being sung by Siva. These songs 
sung by the kapalas of bygone Brahmas came to be known as kapala-gana. 1 

Rana Kumbha describes the kapalas in a like context—after having described 
jati. In addition, he records hymns to Siva supposedly sung by the kapalas. He also 
gives notations (svaralipi) for each of the kapala songs. The source of the notations is 
unknown. Their authenticity appears dubious although Kumbha traces them to no 
less an authority than Matanga. 2 Unlike his predecessor, Sarngadeva, Kumbha notes 
three sets of kapala-ganas, the first two sets contain 8 kapalas, the third contains 7. 
The first set is ascribed to Brahma and termed brahma-kapala-gana; each kapala of 
this set is named after a synonym of Brahma. The second set is called the nana-deva- 
kapala-gana: the eight kapalas in this set are ascribed each to a different god such as 
Aditya, Indra, Kama, etc. The third set corresponds to Sarngadeva’s description of 
the'kapalas: each of the seven kapalas here are said to have been born of the different 
Suddha jatis. 

Regarding the mythic origin of kapala-gana, Kumbha relates a story similar in 
outline to the one related by Kallinatha, whom Kumbha in this instance, evidently, 
follows. In Kumbha’s slightly altered version, the melting of the Moon takes place 


1 $i*Rr trt*3*nft l | ’fhtirnTrrr fatfawwifst^crar TmfcRvnrT m*ftf5pr3^ f s>^srriti ^ 

cTsnaTtrftrfaTfa gar farer i srer: w^nfhr- 

i ^5fa*nvnf^«onfir twtv'tfa i qjtm Wawr: 

; | ^TTWT'IT ^W 

—Kala on S.R. 1, 8, 1-10. 

2 tpqrcrcpf afe? srfirg' ^sttffcrair i faaiftfct ttnifiti? i 

-S.R, 2, 1, 4, 424-425' 

The extant Bp. names and describes the jatis along the sanctioned lines of gandharva, but men¬ 
tions no kapala-gana. 
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during diva’s dance; the kapalas that consequently come to life belong not only to 
the Brahmas ot the past but also to the other gods. 1 

Like Sarngadeva, Kumbha has in many passages noted the sacerdotal character 
of kapalas; he connects them like jatis, to sama-gana. 2 

Ancient texts, we have seen, speak of a brahma-glta, ascribing its composition 
to Brahma. Neither Kumbha nor Sarngadeva mention it. Perhaps it was this brahma- 
gita, which was later embroidered with a mythic legend of origin, and was then termed 
kapala-gana. This explanation is attractive, but has one major snag: the brahma-glta 
has been associated with the gftakas, not with the jatis and was probably a tala-struc- 
ture basically, but the kapala as described above is clearly a svara-structure associated 
with jatis. 3 

Another gana similar to the kapala, namely, the kambala-gana, is also descri¬ 
bed by Sarngadeva and Rana Kumbha. Sarngadeva indicates its basic musical 
structure and possible variations on it, in two karikas (S.R. 1, 8, 11-12). He ascribes 
its creation to the famed sage-musician of antiquity, Kambala. He remarks : 

pritah kambalaganena kambalaya varam dadau 

pura purariradyapi prlyate tairatah sivah (S.R. 1, 8, 13) 

“In ancient times Siva, being pleased with kambala-gana, granted Kambala his 

desired boon; even to this day these songs give Siva joy.” 

Kallinatha says that the Kambala who composed the kambala gana was a famed Naga 
of this name. 4 

Kumbha also describes kambala-gana after kapala. His description is similar 
to that of Sarngadeva whom he has obiously followed in this context. Like his pre¬ 
decessor, he observes that kambala-gana was sung by Kambala-Naga in order to please 
Siva: “yatkambalakhyanagena prltaye parvatlpateh gltam” (S. Raj 2, 1, 4, 471). 


1 Kumbha deals with the kapalas at a considerade length. 

-See S. Raj 2,1,4, 416-69. 

2 d dm dHTdld: I d*T 4J<TTddT^d dfWdd^d ^ II 

-S. Raj 2,1,4, 425-426. 

4;<TT?nTR ^dddrdfdfdd"^ i ^z *ffd i 

tjdd STOmjW zft dTdfd fddldd: 1 d d c ddm^ <TTd I 

— ibid . 2,1,4, 436-44. etc. 

3 We must also not forget that the passage quoted by Abhinava ascribes different authorships to 

the brahma-giia and the kapala. Abhinava, moreover, quotes another passage in the same con¬ 
text, a line from which reads : 

d^rdtdurd ^qrdifd ddter: i 
— A.B. on N.S. 31, 54. 

Here, too, brahma-glta is clearly distinct from kapala—it cannot be said that the pada ‘brahma- 
gitasca’ qualifies ‘kapalani’ for they bear different genders. It is not, however, unlikely that 
some text did speak of kapfilas as sung by Brahma, and this is what gave the later authors their 
cue. 

^dddlSdT 94^9^4^ dtdc4T4FT 4^ddddT I 

— Kala on S.R. 1,8, 11-13. 
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The Markandeyapurana (ch. 21) relates the story of two Naga brothers who 
were granted supreme knowledge in music by Sarasvati herself. Kambala was one of 
the brothers. The Purana relates that these brothers worshipped Siva through the 
seven gltakas—evidently the saptarupa of gandharva. There is no mention, however, of 
Kambala having composed new songs in praise of Siva. It is the achievement of Kam- 
bala’s brother Asvatara which in the Markandeya account comes out as the more 
creditable one : it was Asvatara who worshipped Sarasvati and received the boon of 
music, both for himself and for Kambala, from the Goddess (see also section VII). 
It is not unlikely, however, that other versions of this Puranic story described Kambala 
as the author of kambala-gana. 

Though kapala is mentioned in connection with the gltakas (in the ancient 
passages that have come down to us), the kambala-gana is not mentioned either in 
connection with jati or with gltaka; nor is its name to be found in the surviving ancient 
texts on music like the Natyasastra and the Dattilam} 

Bharata mentions by name only rk, gatha and papika, and does so in the con¬ 
text of the gltakas: 

“rggathapanikadlnam saptarupam praklrtitam” (N.S. 31, 368). 

Here Bharata has used an ‘etc.’ after rk, gatha and panika. This according to Abhi- 
nava was a pointer towards other similar forms such as sama and kapala: “adiryesa- 
mityupalaksanadviniyuktena samakapaladina rggathapanikadi hi svarupenaiva laksita- 
miti” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 368). Abhinava, too, we notice, uses an ‘etc.’ after sama and 
kapala. Probably he intended to include the brahma-glta too within this class. We do 
not know what other forms besides these were also included in this class, for no defi¬ 
nitive ancient list is available. 

Other comments of Abhinava on the above verse from Bharata are worthy of 
attention. He says, firstly, that rk, gatha etc. were tala-forms. Secondly, he explains 
Bharata's statement as denoting the fact that the structure of these forms conformed 
to the gltaka. 1 2 Another line from the Natyasastra reiterates: “ya rcah panika gatbah 
saptarupahga eva ca” (N.S. 32, 2)—rks, panikas, gathas are, verily, composed with 
the components of the saptarupa (also translatable as ‘they form part of the sapta¬ 
rupa’). 


1 . The extant Bp. also makes no mention of kambala-gana. It is significant that while Sarngadeva 
in his very uddesa names kapala and kambala-gana along with the jatis : 

^ 

— S.R. 1,1, 36, 

in Br. and its Vrtti —though long sections on the jati are fouod —nowhere are these two forms 
mentioned. The Br. section on the gitakas, if such a section was there, is not available. 

^ i mix i 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 368. 
elsewhere Abhinava says : 

- ibid. 31, 26. 
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We find a similar observation in Dattila. After describing gitakas, Dattila 
describes the vardhamanaka and then has 4 karikas on the panika (where the structure 
of this form is described in his compressed sutra-like style, Datt. 232-236). He then 
remarks: 

athehanuktatalanam gltavayavasarobhavah 
talah sa + + + + + + bhyam samsadhyo 

yaktitah kvacit (Datt. 236-237) 

“Now regarding talas not here described; their tala 
(structure) is derivative of glta(ka) components and 
can be fitly reconstructed with the help of (the two 
beats samya and sannipata ? ).” 

These undescribed talas (spoken of in context of the panika) obviously point to rk, 
gatha, sama, kapala, etc. which were of the same class as the panika. Dattila says that 
the structures of these talas were built of the same components as the gitakas—a state¬ 
ment parallel to that of Bharata. Dattila, indeed, thought that his description of the 
gitakas, along with vardhamana and panika was enough for an expert to be able to 
formulate the other tala-structures akin to these. Like Dattila, Bharata, too, has des¬ 
cribed the panika, and the papika alone, among tala forms of this class. Uncharacter¬ 
istically, he has only a single verse on panika (viz. N.S. 3), 325). Even Dattila, who 
was being deliberately brief, gives a fuller description. 1 

We know of another gitaka, which though not a part of the saptarupa, was 
quite as important as any saptarupa form. This was the vardhamanaka. Both Bharata 
and Dattila have devoted a large section to the vardhamanaka. Vardhamanaka was 
formed with the same structural elements and on the same principles as the gitaka. 
Panika and other such forms emerge as kindred of the vardhamanaka; they, too, were 
shaped like the gitakas and were governed by the same transcendental, propitiatory 
adrsta spirit. 

The saptarupa, we have argued, resulted in the dhruva through structural 
transformations. Rk, gatha and panika were akin to the saptarupa in this respect 
also (N.S. 32, 2). Abhtnava names them along with the gitakas as the formal basis 
for the five dhruvas: “among the limbs or components of the gitakas and of rk, gatha 
and panika those components which shine out as the most excellent should, on the 
basis of the fact that they share some general characteristics (with dhruva-forms), be 
turned into the five assemblages (sanghatas) such as the pravesika and other (dhruvas)— 
gitakanamrggathapanikanamavagato yat kincitutkrstamangarupam laksyate tat sama- 
nyanugunaih pravesikyadibhih pancabhih sanghataih sthapitavyam” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 


r. This is obviously the reason why later authors like Sarrigadeva and Kumbha in describing the 
panika have borrowed substantially from Dattila, though without acknowledging the debt. 
Pharata’s descriptions on this point were too short. See ‘panika’ ch. IV. 
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4 - 6 ) 1 The gatha structure, Abhinava giving an example remarks, was the source for 
the use of sweet and charming rhythms in dhruvas: “gathabhyo hrdayalhadakavrtto- 
payogah” (A.B. ibid.) 

Though considered as part of gandharva, panika and others of its class are treat¬ 
ed in a somewhat off-hand manner by Dattila and Bharata and are clearly not accorded 
the same importance and status as the saptarupa and vardhamanaka. The reason is 
difficult to envision. There is, however, a short laconic statement by Abhinava which 
might have some bearing on this matter. Regarding the panika, he says that “the 
tala-arrangement in panika though also constituted of samya etc. (like saptarupa) has 
the measure or form of an inferior or destitute saptarupa : panikayastalavibhagah 
samyadikamapi hinasaptarupapramapam” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 4-6). 

In contrast to the gltakas and the vardhamanaka, panika and others of this 
class were, apparently, softer, gentler, more tender forms, perhaps also lighter in their 
ethos and expression. Abhinava quotes the opinion of oneBhatta ( bhattamatenapi ) 
who remarked “gathaoam panikanam ca ganam masrnasampada: the songs of gathas 
and panikasare pervaded with softness.” He adds that such qualities passed from these 
forms to the dhruvas and were the source for similar attributes (in them) : ityadi 
Ihruvakarye karnavad dharmanugamat. (A.B. on N.S. 32, 4-6). 

The ‘feminine’ character of panika and others is also testified by the fact that 
these forms were used as accompaniments for the lasya in the purvaranga. Lasya, we 
have seen, was the dance suited to the sukumara variety of plays where the dominant 
sentiments were srngara and hasya. Abhinava relates panika to the lasya, and intro¬ 
duces Bharata’s verse on the panika with the words : “atha sukumaraprayallasyad- 
varena purvarangopayoginim panikam laksayati : now the panika is being expounded 
which being largely delicate in character is useful in the purvaranga through the lasya” 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 325). Later, commenting on the same verse, Abhinava again says : 
“(panika) being itself delicate-sukumara—is predominantly used in the purvaranga of 
a sukumara play when the(sastra) enjoined dance movement of such a purvaranga are 
being rendered.” He adds : “It (the panika) belongs to the same category as the 
gitaka and thus its exposition in this context is quite appropriate.” 2 

It seems likely that forms like the panika stood in the same relation with the 
gitakas ofgandharva as does the thumri with the Hindustani classical forms of today, 
the khayal and the dhrupad. The thumri though quite as classical as the more austere 
khayal and dhrupad is a ‘light’ classical form—it is classical and yet not quite 
classical—being more pliant and feminine in structure and spirit. 

And yet panika and others of this class seem to have been quite unlike the thumri 
of our analogy in one principal aspect : they do not appear to be, chronologically. 


See also: ~ 

mTsrcfcrffiT ntakrft nwkrfir trere'ffimTsn mror ^tr«n: 

qifiirsr ?? fonratfit “sr%f<r i •TRitr i 

— A B. on N.S. 32, 1-2. 

zrfsi i 
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products of a later development like the thumri which bears a similar relation to older 
forms like khayal as do Baroque and Roccoco to the historically earlier Renaissance 
forms in European architecture. If names are at all to be taken as guides, panlka etc. 
would, rather, seem to be older than the gltakas. Some of these forms have names such 
as fk, sama and gatha 1 —implying a relation with the Vedas. The relation is not clear but 
some connection is borne out by the description of these forms as found in Sarngadva, 
who evidently based his descriptions on the authority of ancient sages. 2 In the rk, he 
says, the pada or word content could constitute of either secular or Vedic passages: 
“laukikairvedikairvapi gatavyamrcamucire” (S.R. 5, 224). Further, such time units— 
kalas—as were devoid of words in rk could be filled in or ‘completed’ (kalanam puranam) 
with the help of ‘words from mantras’ or, alternatively, with a series of prescribed 
nonsense syllables uttered by Brahma (S.R. 5, 225). 

The gltaka called sama was rendered the stobha (nonsense) aksaras of the 
Vedic samagana : “stobhanglm vijanlyatsamno vaidikasamavat” (S.R. 5, 230). The 
Vedic samagana was sung in (S.R. 5, 231-232) seven parts known as prastava, udgl- 
thaka, pratihara, upadrava, nidhana, hinkara and onkara. The gandharva sama had a 
corresponding arrangement: its first five parts, parallel to those of sama, were named 
udgraha, anudgraha, sambodha, dhruvaka and abhoga; the last two were hinkara and 
onkara which were used as purakas or fillers of unworded, ‘empty rhythmic time units’. 3 
Gatha, too, had structural elements akin to the gandharva sama, for besides other 
standard gltaka features it contained 'many limbs of sama’: “samangani cabhuyamsi” 
(S.R. 5, 230). 


1 rk is the mantra in Rgveda; sama means the musical composition to which a mantra was set 
and gatha in Vedic times denoted ‘song’. 

2 Describing rk he says 

fsnFd: ffw: i 

-S.R. 5, 226 

and describing gatha he says : 
dm 

-S.R. 5, 228 

We do not know which sages $arrigadeva had here in mind. Dattila and Bharata have not 
described rk, sama and gatha. Visakhila, however, might have described them. It seems from 
a remark of Abbinava’s that Visakhila had devoted a greater space to the lasya with which these 
forms were intimately connected than had Bharata. Abhinava, commenting on Bharata’s short 
description of the catu$pada, which seems to have been an appendix to forms such asthepanika 
and belonged to a genre of songs known as the lasya gana, says : 

amr d fddrfidmfcdfad dddd *rT**r*mi d i 

— A.B. on N.S. 31, 328-329. 

cfcft f^rc aflr^R: dmifrdtfd ^ 3 , u 

drdfasrr: Wd dmgrdrdr *rdr n 

-S.R. 5,231-233. 

Kala comments : 

d jtt dtdfdcdd r sr*dre i dmft sr^rr 

5fd ddT I dddtfn? ^fd ddn srfd^f^T ^fd ddr | VTdd? 5fd ddT I fddd*d 

Sfd ddT I rrd I cdd iflft dm^dT I 
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The question then is : Were these forms—rk,sama—etc. then really chronologi¬ 
cally older than the saptarupa as the description given by Sarngadeva (also Kumbha 
and others) suggests ? Were they, in other words, closer to the ancient sama-gana 
than the saptarupa? And if so, how was it that they were accorded an inferior posi¬ 
tion in the gandharva scheme? These are questions which cannot have satisfactory 
answers till more ancient works come to light. Perhaps we might still venture to make 
a conjecture—forms like panika etc. did really have a closer affinity with the Vedic 
sama music, but they were at the same time (perhaps as a corollary to their being old) 
comparatively simpler structures and, consequently, when the more sophisticated and 
intricate saptarupa evolved, these older forms were relegated to a lesser position of 
honour. 




























CHAPTER Vlil 


THE GENESIS OF GANDHARVA 


Gandharva was sacred music—it must have grown and developed as a mucical 
expression of the ancient seer’s sensitivity towards the divine and his experience of it. 
Over a period its forms became fixed and were treated as a reserved territory, so that 
they may not be contaminated by more vulgar, less divinely inspired forms. These 
stratified forms were dedicated as ritual and were preserved unchanged. This had 
happened also in Egypt. 

Plato was, in principle, against innovations in music made simply for the sake 
of newness out of flippancy or a desire to seek sensuous titillations. He approved 
only of certain old and established musical forms which were known to have a sound 
moral influence on the character of citizens. He was in favour of dedicating the 
approved melodies to the gods, like the Egyptians did, because thus consecrated, the 
melodies could be perpetuated for generations to come; their purity could be guarded 
due to the divinity attached to them (See Laws VII, paras 799-800). 

Gandharva, too, was perpetrated intact because of its supposed divine origin 
and its ritual dedication. Historically, however, the period when it became codified 
into a strict ceremonial form, looms as a large and tricky question. As in other fields 
of ancient arts and sciences not much material is available to help our speculations. 
Some conjectures, however, may be made. 

Abhinava often calls gandharva ‘anadi’: existing since the beginning of time 
(like the Vedas). Yet its beginninglessness was apparently not its own but was 
dependent upon the Samaveda , which was its source : “gandharvavedavat 
svayamanadirva samavedaprabhavate’ pi va” (A.B. on N.S. 33 1). 

There was a general saying among ancients that all songs are born of sama : 
'samabhyo gltam’. Abhinava quotes this saying in the beginning of his comments on 
N.S. 28, 9-10 and adds that sama was the penultimate cause of all musical forms; 
gandharva, he says, originated in sama and the gana forms in turn originated in 
gandharva : “samabhyo gltamiti kathitam, samani catra karanakaranani, gandharvam 
hi samabhyastasmadbhavam ganam.” Again, in his lengthy analysis of gandharva 
with which he opens the 33rd chapter, he defines gandharva as : “drstadrstaphalasa- 
mavedaprabhavanadikalanivrttam .. : (gandharva) has both a drsta and an adrsta 
phala, it is born of Samaveda and is without a beginning. . . .” 

Regarding the gitakas of gandharva (the saptarupa), Dattila himself says: 
“ityevam rsibhirgltam samavedasamudbhavam saptarupam . . . . : such is saptarupa, 
sung by the rsis and born of the Samaveda ” (Datt. 222). Bharata has a short cryptic 
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statement regarding the origin (yoni) of gandharva: “its origin”, he states, “is song, 
vina and flute’ (asya yonirbhavedganam vina vamSastathaiva ca, N.S. 28, 10). 

From this statement alone it is not quite clear whether Bharata is referring to 
a historical source of gandharva or to the musical factors with which gandharva is 
built-up (which in other words originate it) because the word ‘yoni’ can be construed 
in both the senses. Abhinava interprets the line as signifying a historical origin. The 
word gana he says, (in this context) denotes the mantras sung as sama song: 
“ganamiti samayonigltisu samakhya.” ‘Vina’, according to him, denoted the vina 
used during the mahavrata ceremony: “vipeti mahavratopayogini audumbari”. 
‘VamSa’ was indicative of the tradition of flute-playing initiated by Narada: 
‘'vamsa iti naradadigurusantananuyayiti”. These were the sources of gandharva: 
“gandharvasya prabhavah.” 

The Samaveda had numerous sakhas, many more so than any other Veda. 
The mantras sung were taken from the Rgveda . Sakha differences thus did not per¬ 
tain to literary material and must have included differences as to musical renditions of 
rk mantras. 

S&ma-ganas were classified into grama-geya, aranyaka, uha and uhya songs. 
The first two were the basic compositions (yonigana) of which the latter two were 
variations (vikrtigana). These vikrtigana forms may also have contained elements 
of improvisation since ‘rupantara,’ or formal changes during its learning and study, 
played an important role. 1 Grama-geya (lit. ‘to be sung in habitations’) sama-songs 
were compositions suitable for performance in the presence of the populace or the 
community. Aranyakas (lit. ‘to be sung in forests’) had a mystic significance attached 
to them and were also called rahasya-gana; they appear tho have originally developed 
in the secrecy and solitude of forest retreats. It is not unlikely that the nature of 
music in grama-geya and aranya-geya songs was also different and that grama-geya 
songs leaned toward folk forms while aranya songs were composed with more intricate 
art forms. 

Evidence reveals sama as a rich heritage of music comprising a wide range 
and variety of musical forms. Many characteristics certainly passed into gandharva 
as a legacy and left their indelible stamp upon the younger form and, through it, upon 
all subsequent music. Yet, between sama and gandharva there seems to have occur¬ 
red a great transition. This cannot be traced in detail because information regarding 
early musical forms is scanty. However, some symptoms of change are evident. The 
very nomenclature of the notes, we discover, underwent a basic change. In gandharva 
the seven notes of the octave were named sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, 
paiicama, dhaivata and nisada. These names have persisted in the musical tradition 
of India down to the present times—a period of over 2500 years, since these names 
already appear in the early epics and the Siksas as quite well-established. The samic 

* The spirit of a free musical interpretation of the rks to be sung (at least during the early forma¬ 
tive period of sama music) was, perhaps, also the reason why many mantras were composed to 
over 25 tunes ; cne mantra {Samaveda, 9, 107, 4) in particuar having as many as 61. Vide Vida 
Mimamsd by Sri Aninana (Calcutta Sanskrit College Research Series, Vol. I. p. 59. 
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names were very different: krusta, prathama, dvitlya, trtlya, caturtha, mandra 
and atisvarya. These according to the siksakara Narada 1 —by whose time the modern 
names had already become more current—corresponded to pancama, madhyama, 
gandhara, rsabha, sadja, dhaivate and ni$ada. 

The notes of sama, we notice, are counted in the avarohl order and not in 
the arohl as in gandharva and ever since. We also notice an odd point: the sama 
octave does not follow a straight course in its succession of notes—dhaivata precedes 
nisada instead of following it. The reason for this irregularity is quite unknown; 
the irregularity had straightened out by the time gandharva evolved. 

When the Siksds were composed, there existed only two gramas—the §adja 
and the madhyama—as in gandharva. The musical structure of these gramas must 
have been a legacy to gandharva from the older form. The Siksas, however, speak of 
a third grama—the gandhara, ‘no longer known in the world of men’. But evidently, 
it was a grama current during an early period of sama singing, though it went out of 
use later by the time gandharva began taking shape. 

Apart from grama, the samic frame-work seems to have contributed tana and 
murchana to gandharva. 

Every murchana and tana had a distinct name. 2 They were used in specific 
Vedic rituals. Dattila, too, mentions the sacred character of tanas: “devaradhanayo- 
gena tatpunyotpadaka” (Datt. 31). Abhinava quotes injunctions from authoritative 
texts indicating the ritualistic functions of both murchanas and tanas. 

In sama-music every murchana and tana had evidently a specific independent 
ritualistic role. In gandharva, murchanas and tanas were incorporated within the 
total musical structure and had no independent application. Abhinava thus, regarding 
murchanas, remarks: “murchanas (in themselves) have no application in this sastra 
(i.e. 9 gandharva), but in samic rituals one can clearly observe their application. Thus 
it has been said (as part of a certain samic ceremony) ‘three gathas should be sung to 
the murchana uttaramandra’. The same is true of tanas which have, in the Vayupura - 
na etc., been thus described: ‘the first tana should be the one called agnistomlya, the 
second vajapeyika etc.’ their names themselves indicate their connection with the 
sacrifices corresponding to these names: “etaduktam bhavati—murchananam yad- 
yaplhagame nastyupayogah, tathapi dr$tasamakriyayam va sphuta evopayogah tatha 
hi darsitam ‘uttarmandraya tisro gathah* iti; tan&nam agnistomlyamadyam syad 
dvitlyam vajapeyikam’ ityadinamanirupanadvarenaiva vayupuranadau yajnopayogi 
samarggathopayogah pradarsitah” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 34). 

1 His Narad! Siksd is an ariga or branch of the Sdmaveda and was composed in order to help 
Sama-vedins to know sama music. The work is not very early and has been assigned to a 
period between the 1st and 2nd centuries A. D. The other Siksas like the Ydjnavalkya §iksd t 
the Mdnduki Sik&d are equally late. 

2 The Ndradl Siksd lists 21 murchanas, the basis of which is not quite clear as it recognises only 
two gramas as current. Two sets of murchanas have names entirely different from those in 
Bharata and Dattila; while the third set contains names in common with the names of both the 
sadja-grama and madhyama-grama murchanas as given by Bharata and Dattila. The names 
of tanas are not found in the extant Narad! Siksd. But Dattila (cf. Datt. 31) speak of Narada 
in connection with them Tho tana names are found in Vdyupurana (86, 20-27). Br. (106-17) 

S. Raj (2, 1, 1,476-93) etc, 
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Abhinava also speaks of a sama-song called the agnistomika which was 
evidently composed to the tana of the same name. A person who praised Siva with 
this sama acquired great adrsta as a result. Also-as a verse quoted by Abhinava testi¬ 
fies—‘the members partaking in a yajna ceremony (sadasya) could all be expiated of 
their sins on hearing the agnistoma sama and could conquer the transcendental 
worlds’: “agnistomikasamena sivam stutva tatphalamiti ca prayokturadrstam sruyate 
tatha ‘sadasyamagnistomasama srnvatah patakairmucyate, lokan jayati (A.B. ibid.). 

Although in gandharva, murchanas and tanas had no independent status, yet 

the fact that they did form part of gandharva and were preserved as limbs of gandharva 

in their ancient unaltered form, shows the indebtedness of gandharva to sama. 

A basic musical factor which gandharva owed to sama was the indispensability 
of the note madhyama (“madhyamavyatiriktah sarve svara nasinah madhyamasya tu 
nakvacidvinasah” A.B. on N.S. 28, 61-651. Bharata himself states that madhyama 
occupied an indispensable position both in sama and in gandharva, thus implicitly 
acknowledging the influence of sama. Abhinava in this context, quotes a line from 
the Naradi Siksa and remarks that madhyama in sama was the initial (prathama) 
note (the tonic?) and hence it was always used: “‘samasvapiti,’ tatra hyasau prathamyan- 
niyataprayogah. yadaha naradamunih, ‘yah samaganam prathamah sa visenmadhya- 
masvarah', ‘venormadhyama’ itayanye pathanti” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 64-65). Our 
knowledge of sama forms is so meagre that we can form no idea of the nature of the 
indispensability of madhyama in it-but the unique position this note occupied in 
gandharva was certainly due to the influence of sama. 

We have already noted that the attitude to pada or the word-content of songs 
bears a great similarity in sama and gandharva. The nature of syllabic-distortions 
(vikara) in gandharva show a family resemblance to those in sama singing, and this 
was certainly not accidental or due to a coincidence. Sama must have exerted an 

influence on gandharva in this region too. 

Sama must have also contributed many other factors of a more subtle nature 
to gandharva, like graces and alankaras; also it must have influenced the younger 
form in the very manner of throwing one’s voice, the inflexion of notes in singing or 
playing and a score of such seemingly minor points that loom so large in giving a 
distinct individuality to any musical culture. It also must have contributed melodies or 
melodic lines and phrases which later became stratified into gandarva as part of jatis. 

Though influenced by sama, gandharva was distinct from sama. Gandharva, 
historically, fell between the sarnie forms out of which it was bom and later grama- 
raga bhasfi, raga and other ‘gana’ forms which were born of it: “gandharvam hi 
samabhyastasmadbhavam ganam” (A.B. on N.S. 28,9). There must have been non- 
samic influence on gandharva. 

Abhinava has enumerated two other factors besides sama-songs as sources 
of gandharva : the audumbari vlna and the flute as played in the tradition of Narada. 

The Vedic people took a keen delight in music and a variety of instruments 
were in vogue and professional musicians were quite common.’ Many vlpas were 


i History and Culture of the Indian People ; The Vedic Age, p. 456, 
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known of which audumbari was one of the most popular, Shri Ramakrsnakavi has 
opined that “a careful examination of the Vedic rites and Siksas thereupon drives 
one to the irresistible conclusion that the origin of Indian music lay in certain rites 
where the priest and the performer chant some gathas alternately while the wife (yaja- 
manl) plays on vlna and the closing of the sacrifice was enjoined with the conduct of 
a peculiar dance. The kind of vlna mentioned for the above purpose is called the 
picchola and in another place it is called audumbari, that is, made of audumbara 
wood”. 1 

Abhinava mentions the audumbari in connection with the rites of mahavrata. 
This was a festival in which girls and matrons whose husbands were still living danced 
around a fire to the music of lutes and flutes; ‘dance music and song filled the whole 
day of moving’. 2 The lute played was apparently the audumbari. It was evidently 
a kind of harp vlna rather like a cembalo and contained a hundred strings made of 
munja grass. It was played by striking the strings with sticks made of the vetasa 
plant. The vlna was called vana. The epithet audumbari was attached to it because 
it was made of audumbara wood. 3 It appears to have been similar to the modern 
santura popular in Iran and Kashmir and recently reintroduced to Hindustani 
classical music. It evidently was the precursor of later vlnas like the mattakokila 
—with 21 strings that could be tuned to the three octaves 4 —and also vipancl and 
others that were used in rendering gandharva and later musical forms. 

Abhinava mentions thevamsa (flute), too, in connection with gandharva. Flutes 
must have been known in a great variety. Though the term varnSa indicates a bamboo 
flute but Abhinava in his commentary on the flute section of the Natyasastra , quotes 
an ancient karika which mentions flutes made of many materials like silver (raupyah) 
bronze (kamsyaja), gold (sakancanah) and wood (khadira). 5 These must have descen¬ 
ded from ancient models. The nature of flute-playing as developed by Narada and 
his tradition is not known. Presumably—apart from technical peculiarities—the 
nature of the music played must have been the same as in sama songs. 

Yet it is very probable that the tradition of the flute and audumbari-vlna- 
playing incorporated new musical elements or carried old forms to further elaborations 
or intricacies not to be found in sama songs. A demand for strict regulation attached 
itself to the musical movements wiih which mantras were sung in sama especially during 
the later Vedic period when the sama songs lost their creative impetus and 

1 Quoted in Bh. Sans. Iti (B) by Prajnananand, Vol. I, p. 199. 

2 The Sanskrit Drama , Keith, p. 29. 

sreufiftr i fffirr i 

—Katyayana’s Srautasutra , 21, 17. 

4 dct STUTWdr I I 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 12. 

srqcfcr i ^ ^ qm^r g | *sri?g ^f<r*T <tar: 

sit II 

-A.B. on N.S. 30. 1. 
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became fixed and static. But instrumental music by its very nature cannot be so 
mantra-bound and perhaps evolved new forms which it handed to gandharva. 

Gandharva must also have absorbed forms borrowed from the everchanging 
popular traditions. The gandharva form is intimately connected with Siva hymns. 
Tandava and lasya were dances complementary to gandharva which formed their 
musical accompaniment. These dances, too, were associated with Siva. This fact 
signifies a very definite Saivaite inspiration behind gandharva. Saiva sampradayas 
have always been liberal in adopting non-Vedic forms and ideas. It would, therefore, 
be quite in character for them to have fused non-Vedic popular musical forms with 
sarnie traditions in gandharva. 

Some influence of regional or folk factors in the jatis is, in fact, suggested by 
their names. Thus the musical idiom current in the North of India seems to have 
contributed in giving the jati sadjodlcyava its form (‘udicya’-the country to the north 
of the river Sarasvati, i.e., the northern region) 1 . We, too, have our ‘regional’ ragas, 
incorporating stylised folk-idioms such as soratha, bangal-bhairava, mand etc. 

Two other jatis evince a northern influence—the madhyamodlcyava and the 
gandharodicyava. Another jati, the andhil (also called andhri) may have been 
influenced by local forms popular in the Andhra region. 

Some accounts of sama-melody are available, but of sama-tala we know 
almost nothing. In gandharva, tala-structures were built of very complicated patterns. 
They may have borrowed some elements from sama; but in tala, more than in svara, 
non-samic influence seems to have acted as a great formative force. Many terms and 
topics relating to the svara aspect of gandharva can clearly be traced to sama-music, 
but no aspect of gandharva tala is similarly traceable. Indeed, accounts of sama sing¬ 
ing evince no trace of tala playing. 

It is likely that tala, rendered as a rich structural pattern with its own indepen¬ 
dent forms, was absent from samamusic (as is also testified by the fact that none of 
the existing sama-Sakhas have anything like a tala-accompaniment with the sama 
chant) but evolved in the popular percussion music of Vedic times. This, then, was 
passed on as a legacy to gandharva and through it to subsequent art-forms of Indian 

music. • <-l 

The earliest mention of terms used in gandharva in connection with tala, is 

found in the epics and the Smrtis. The Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata contains a 
description of gandharvas and kinnaras who performed in Yudhisthira’s newly built 
Sabha or council hall. These musicians are called experts in samya and tala and in 
laya (Samyatalavisaradah pramane ca laye sthane kinnarasca krtasramafi, MBh. Sabha. 
4, 46). Samya and tala were names of two of the sounded beats in gandharva. 


The eeoeraDhical location of Udicya, that we have given is from theMbh. as quoted by 
Monier-Williams in his dictionary under ‘udicya’. Regarding sadjodicyava Abhmava remarks^. 

35^- SPitUflTt srrpiR I I ^t^sfq ^ I ’ltd ^ 

—A,B. on N.S. 28, 106-109. 
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The Anusasanaparva, mentions two other terms—parii and sama—along with 
samya and tala (‘panitalsatalaiSca samyatalaih samaistatha’, MBh. Anu. 25, 19). 
Samya and tala, indeed, are mentioned repeatedly (Sabha 4, 44; Drona 69, 11 etc.). 

The Uttarakanda of the Ramayana mentions kala and matra which were 
technical terms denoting time-measures in gandharva tala. The mention is made in 
connection with the singing of the Ramayana by Lava and Kusa (‘kalamatravisesajnau’, 
Ram Uttara, 94, 6). 

Evidently, some factors and aspects of gandharva tala were an established 
part of musical practice during the epic period. However, historically speaking, it is 
almost impossible to draw any conclusions regarding chronological priorities in this 
matter. Whether gandharva was influenced by the tala-forms referred to in the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata or whether in actuality it was gandharva which arose 
first and in truth influenced the aforementioned forms, will remain a question which 
can be answered only in the realm of pure conjecture. Perhaps there were common 
currents and cross-currents of influences which entered into the formation of both the 
gandharva and the more popular epic forms. 

The language used in the Siva hymns sung in gandharva, shows a Sanskrit 
that has left the Vedic stage quite behind it. The language bears an affinity to that 
of the epics. Gandharva padas must have been composed sometime during the long 
period when the Sanskrit speech of the epics was taking shape. By the time of 
Bharata and Dattila, these hymns, as also the nonsense syllables sungs as nirglta or 
suska along with gandharva music, had already become stratified—unalterable to its 
last syllable as a Vedic mantra. A long time must have elapsed between the formula¬ 
tion of the gandharva hymns and their attaining the sanctified status accorded to 
them by authorities like Bharata and Dattila. 1 The extent of this intervening period, 
however, remains a matter of pure conjecture. 

It must, indeed, have taken a long time for gandharva to reach the final 
immutable forms that it ultimately acquired in its total aspect of svara, tala and 
pada. These were then put into codes. A period of more or less loose and flexible 
formulations must have preceded. No accounts of this stage, when gandharva was in a 
state of flux, are available. The differences between the various descriptions of gandharva 
found in early codifiers like Bharata, Dattila, ViSakhila (of whom we know only from 
quotations) and others, centre on relatively minor matters. They are not unlike slight 
differences in rituals found between different Vedic sakhas in their observances of 
ordained sacrifices. Yet it is not unlikely that these residual differences are traces of 
a period when a greater freedom in rendering gandharva forms was not unknown. 


1 The gandharva hymns have elements of pre-Panini grammatical features. Commentine on a 
line from a hymn which reads : 

qrOTTsft 5qt*rrar:(*r) pf: 

A bhinava points out an irregularity in grammar and justifies it by saying that such usage is 
permissible, for the hymns are ‘sung by Brahma’ or in other words they are ‘arsa’ : 

i 

— A.B, on N.S. 31, 114, 
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characteristics. Abhinava, we have seen, often refers to views of his predecessors in 
discussing certain aspects of gandharva. 

Although it is true that no sanglta- texts from the time of Bharata and Dattila 
to the 7th century (when the Bfhaddesi was composed) survive, yet we do have the 
Puranas, some of the earliest of which, contain sections on music. The Puranic tracts 
deal with the subject only incidentally and at second hand : lifting verses from stan¬ 
dard works and heterogenously juxtaposing and confusing them with semidigested 
matter borrowed from several sources. Still the Puranic records regarding music are 
valuable material. They give us an idea of the nature of music which the Puranas 
thought as worthy of description. Significantly for us, their account throws light on 
gandharva and reveals the esteem in which it was held. 

One of the earliest Puranas is the Vayupuarna . The main body of its text is 
said to belong to the 3rd century A.D. Another early text is the extent Brahmarida - 
purana (sometimes called the Vay any a Brahmanda). This is said to have once formed 
part of the original Vayupurana. Dr. R.C Hazra is of the opinion that the separa¬ 
tion of the two took place around 400 A.D. 1 Both these Puranas contain a description 
of music they term gandharva. The context of the descriptions and the descriptions 
themselves are almost identical in both texts, with minor deviations which could be 
due to insignificant pathabhedas. 2 It is evident that the two extant Puranas, in their 
description of gandharva, relied on slightly different recensions of the same original 
undivided Puranic text. Hence the description occurring in them is earlier than 
400 A.D. 

The delineation of gandharva in these two texts and its context is worthy of 
attention. The description occurs within an account of the genealogy of Manu 
(manuvamsaklrtana), where the story of King Raivata, son of Reva, is related. Raivata 
was the father of Revatl who became the wife of Balarama, elder brother of Krsna. 

The Purana recounts the episode of Raivata's visit to Brahma with his daughter 
in order to seek His advice regarding a suitable bridegroom for her. The story goes 
that Raivata was distracted by the ‘gandharva’ being performed before Brahma and 
tarried in Brahmaloka for a few moments. Meanwhile many mortal yugas passed 
away, for the time-scale in Brahmaloka is very different from that on earth : a single 


1 Puranic Records, p. 18. 

2 Vayu ch. 86 is almost the same as Brahmanda ch. 61, 18-53. Some verses occurring as Vayu 86, 

43-52 are, however, missing from .he Brahmanda account. Curiously, some matter which should 
have been there is absent from both accounts : Vayu verse 19, in connection with murchanas, 
says : but the names of the murchanas are missing; the next 

verse enumerates names of tanas. 

The same lacuna occurs in Brahmdnday after 61, 34. This would suggest that the matter in the 
recensions from which the accounts in the two Puranas are derived had an identical gap. 
Chapter 62 of Brahmanda is the same as chapter 87 of Vayu , but about 3 verses occuring in 
Vayu are missing in the Brahmanda account after verse 28. 

The readings in both the Furanic texts concerning music are thoroughly corrupt. However, a 
critically edited and admirably restored text of the Vayu chapters on music may be found in 
Textes des Purana sur le Theorie Musicale , Vol. I by Alain Danielou and N.R. Bhatt, pp. 20- 
100. Unfortunately, a comparison with the Brahmanda text does not seem to have been made 
by the authors. 
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day of Brahma is equal to a mortal caturyuga-a complete cycle of existence over 
millions of years after which pralaya or deluge takes place. 1 

Hearing this episode the rsis to whom the matter was being related became 
curious about gandharva; 2 which is then described in two chapters. 

Gandharva, we have seen, was in general literature a term referring to music : 
any music whatever, and not a special form of the art. Yet interestingly the descrip¬ 
tion of gandharva found in the Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas reveals that what the 
Puranakaras here had in mind was basically the special body of music called gandharva 
by Bharata and Dattila. 

The Puranic account is by no means a complete account of its subject-matter. 
But though fragmentary, it is yet an account of what constituted the distinct gandh¬ 
arva corpus of music. It contains an exposition of the following topics: svara, murchana, 
tana varna, alankara (among svara topics) and vrtti, padabhaga and the gitakas 
(among tala topics). The exposition is partial, mainly containing classificatoryjists. 
The treatment is not as clear and methodical as one would expect of a truly sastric 
account But the account is clearly that of gandharva in its restricted sense. Indeed 
in one or two ways it contains more details than the expositions of Bharata and 
Dattila Neither Bharata nor Dattila have given us the names of the tanas. Dattila has 
a single indicative verse: “they (the tanas) are known by such names as agmstoma 
etc as stated by Narada and others.” (Datt. 31). The Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas 
enumerate the names of all the tanas (Vayu 86, 21-30). 3 Adhinava was aware of the 
Puranic text on this point for he says that the names of the tanas are to be found in the 
Vdyupurana; he quotes a line from this text (which is 86, 21A of the Vdyupurana) 

One aspect of the puranic text tellingly reveals that the form being described was 
really gandharva in Dattila’s sense of the term. This is the inclusion of gitakas. Other 
tonics discussed in the Purana could also occur in a Siksa work dealing with sama-music 
but gitakas were peculiar to gandharva. The names of all the: seven gitakas occur (Vayu, 
87 34’ 35‘ 40* 43’ 44) and though their description is rudimentary and couched in 
terms which hardly make much sense in terms of music, yet their very inclusion is 
sianicfiant. The term saptarupa, as meaning the seven gitakas, also occurs (Vayu 
87,38). At one place the Purana hints vaguely at the nature of the melody to be associated 

1 HtJt i ^st 'snttsrawtfte trt sw fsrwftJt u 

frmqT tr§ «jwr sr mra* i agd arta a^nt faat: u 

— Vayu 86, 3-4. 

See also Brahmanda 61, 20-21. 

2 ^ i. 

— Brahmanda 61 , 26-28. 

See also Vayu 86, 13 which is the same as Brahmanda 61, 28. __ 

3 The two Puraijas list the names of tanas and of the murchanas of gandhara grama as well as 

4 We hav^quoted the A.B. passage in another context: but we repeat: 

mw, fWW vntm 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 34. 
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with the gltakas (the relation is of a kind which neither Bharata nor Dattila speak of). 
The account, however, is couched in extremely cryptic terms and is so indistinct and 
indiscernible, besides beings hopelessly brief, that hardly much of value can be made 
of it ( Vayu 87, 34*38). The Puranic text also speaks of the three vrttis: citra, vrtti 
and daksina, 1 which were modes of instrumental accompaniment to song. It also 
mentions certain tala terms specifically involved in the technical descriptions of 
gltakas, such as padabhaga, matra, kala, upohana ( Vayu 87, 40; 42; 44; 47), but their 
use is such that beyond revealing the fact that the account shows an awareness of the 
relation of these terms with the gandharva-gltakas, nothing more is manifest. 

Howsoever vague and confused the Puranic record may be as|a sastric account 
of musical forms, this much is clear that its exposition is not of gandharva in a gene¬ 
ral sense but of the specific body of music called gandharva, for only specifically 
gandharva forms and topics have been discussed—and gandharva is, indeed, the name 
under which the Purana expounds the subject. The association of gandharva with 
Brahma (in whose presence Revata heard gandharva being performed) further streng¬ 
thens our point, because both Bharata and Dattila speak of Brahma as the original 
perpetrator ol gandharva (Datt. 1, 2; N. S. 28, 39; 33, 23). 2 

Another Purana, the Markandeya, also contains a passage on music, though a 
comparatively small one (consisting of a few verses only). Markandeya is another 
early [Purana which is believed to have reached its present form before the 5th or 6th 
century, when its latest part, the Devimdhatmya , is thought to have been inserted in 
it. Other parts are earlier and the section on music, which forms part of chapter 21, 
was probably composed between the 3rd and 6th centuries. 3 

The Purana relates the story of Naga A^vatara, (brother of Kambala), who 
performs tapas in order to please the Goddess Sarasvatl and sings a beautiful hymn in 
praise of her ( Markandeya 21, 32-48). Sarasvatl is pleased and appears before 
him She tells him to ask for a boon. ASvatara asks her to reveal to him and to 
his brother Kambala “everything relating to svara or music'’: (samastasvarasambad- 
dhamubhayoh samprayaccha ca, Markandeya 21, 51). Sarasvatl promises Asvatara 
that both he and Kambala will become experts in music. She enumerates various 

1 ftnprt ^ ^ stem i 

C -Vayu 87, 47. 

See ‘Vrtti’ in Part III for its defintion in Bharata, Dattila etc. 

2 w-rvtf i 

— Datt. 2. 

^TcT*Tts<^r^fcf sf^TTfaf^T JTT I 
-N. S. 28, 39. etc. 

3 R.C. Hazra, discussing his views regarding the chronology of Markandeya chapters, concludes : 
“The above conclusion about the date of the chapters under discussion agrees remarkably with 
the view of Pargiter who says : 

‘The Devimdhatmya , the latest part, was certainly complete in the 9th century and very pro¬ 
bably in the 5th or 6th century A.D. The third and fifth parts (i.e., chapters 45-81 and 93-136 
respectively), which constituted the original Purana, were probably in existence in the third 
century and perhaps even earlier ; and the first and second parts (/>,, chapters 1-9 and 10-44 
respectively) were composed between these two periods’,” 
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elements of music in which they will become proficient (Markandeya 21, 52-56). The 
elements include murchana, 49 tanas, the three gramas, the three layas, the three yatis 
and also the seven gltakas. The two brothers then come to acquire an exceedingly 
specialised kowledge (agryam vijnanam) of pada, tala and svara: “vijnanamubhayora- 
gryam padatalasvaradikam” {Markandeya 21, 60). ASvatara and Kambala later set 
out to worship Lord Siva. The worship consists of propitiating Him through the 
gltakas. Siva is finally pleased by their gltakas and appears before them. 1 

This Markandeya passage is interesting from our point of view. Its enumera¬ 
tion of the elements of music is, evidently, an off-hand list of some aspects and terms 
connected with the subject which general audiences (who formed the readers and liste¬ 
ners of the Purana) must have come to acquire as part of their common knowledge 
and must have associated spontaneously with the art. Thus a Purana-like text of a 
later period, when speaking of music, would enumerate terms like raga, raginl etc., 
because these are terms which for the past few centuries are most generally associated 
with music. 2 The enumeration in Markandeya is suggestive; for the topics listed are 
—with a single exception of the grama-raga—all part of gandharva; indeed, mention 
is made also of the seven gltakas. 

Further, the gltakas are said to have been used by the two Naga brothers in 
worshipping Siva This episode significantly suggests that the music taught by 
Sarasvati to Asvatara and Kambala was none other than the gandharva. This form, 
we have seen, was said to be exceedingly dear to Siva and was used in his worship. 

We also note that the brothers are said to have acquired a knowledge of pada 
tala and svara; this is reminiscent of the accepted sastric definition of gandharva as: 
“gandharvamiti tajneyam svaratalapadatmakam” (N. S. 28, 8). 

The very names of the two brothers are again suggestive. Both Kambala and 
Asvatara were renowned ancient authorities on music. Sarngadeva mentions them 
along with ViSakhila, Dattila, Bharata, Kasyapa and other ancient authorities. 3 Evi¬ 
dence shows that they, too, had written authoritative works on gandharva: Sarngadeva 
brackets the names of Asvatara and Kambala together as holders of a specific opinion— 
differing from Bharata—regarding the use of the sadharana notes in certain gandharva 
jati-forms 4 Rana Kumbha claims to have studied their works. 5 He too mentions 
the opinion of Kambala and ASvatrara regarding the prayoga of sadharana notes in 

1 cTcf: i garta jffcpfocft ^ srr^ *T<T^TcrT 3T: ii 

—Markandeya 21,63. 

2 See, for example, the Brhaddharma Parana , Purvakhanda, chapter 44. 

-S. R. 1, 1. 16. 

4 sn-fipj i srtaf n 

-S. R. 1,7.21-22. 

—S. Raj 1, 1,1,40 
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jatis (S. Raj 2, 1,4, 50-55). In addition, he speaks of a certain view held by Kambala 
regarding the beat-formation in one of the gitakas (the ullopyaka); 1 this evinces 
that Kumbha had either read a work on gandharva ascribed to Kambala or had come 
across a quotation or an opinion ascribed to Kambala in an early work by another 
established author. 

Another important work of Puranic literature is the Visnudharmottara, classi¬ 
fied as an Upapurana. It is a large encyclopeadic compendium dealing not only with 
the usual Puranic legends, stories and myths but also with a host of varied subjects 
such as law, politics, science of war, anatomy, medicine, cookery, manufacture of per¬ 
fumes, horticulture, lexicography, rhetorics, dramatury, painting, dancing, etc. Music 
also forms one of the subjects dealt with. The Put ana has been dated to the 5th 
century A.D. 2 

The Visnudharmottara has two short chapters on music (khanda 3, chs. 18 
and 19). The subject is treated under the name of glta-sastra. The delineation is 
sketchy, replete with gaps and incomplete on many points. Yet, in keeping with the 
sastric character of this encyclopaedic Purana, its account of music is the most syste¬ 
matic and methodical of the Puranic treatments. 

Glta-sastra is divided into two main sections : song (glta) or vocal music and 
atodya or instrumental music. Chapter 18 (khanda 3) is devoted to glta, the next 
chapter to atodya. The topics covered under glta are sthana, svara, grama, murchana, 
tana, coksa-prayoga (?), jati, alankara and gltaka. Three gramas are mentioned and 
murchanas are named as 21 in number—7 in each grama. Tanas, too, are similarly 
classified on the basis of three gramas; they have also been named. 

The jatis are not named but three lines summing up the salient jati-charactesris- 
tics (jati-laksanas) have been quoted with the words: “bhavanticatra Slokah”(‘follow¬ 
ing are the slokas on the topic’). However, inspite of the plural ‘slokah’, the number 
of slokas quoted amountto only one and a half, hardly justifying the use of the plural. 3 
The first two lines on the quotation are identical with the verse enumerating jatilaks- 
anas in the Natyasdstra , that is, N.S. 28, 66. The last line corresponds with N.S. 28, 
141A. In the Natyasatra, more than 70 verses from 28, 66 to 141A expound jati-lak¬ 
sanas in detail—verse 66 initiates the topic while verse 141A concludes it. In the Pur¬ 
anic account, only the lines initiating and concluding the exposition of the subject are 


1 5T%TJT 5TT^ ^TTfafOT I 

—S. Raj. 2, 4, 1, 187. 

2 R.C. Hazra after presenting his arguments in favour of this date concludes : 

“From all the evidences adduced above it is clear that the Visnudharmottara cannot be dated 
earlier than 400 A.D. and later than 500 A.D. Biihler also is of opinion that the date of its 
composition cannot be placed later than about 500 A.D.** 

—.Studies in the Upapurdnas, Vol. 1, p. 212. 

3 srefar ssftaT:— ^ ftsqransr ^ i 

^ 5T|^ am 11 

srr<nfr in 

Visnudharmottara , khaiicla 3, Ch. 1§. 
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to be found. It is likely that the Purana once did contain the intermediary Slokas also 
as is testified by the use of the plural ‘slokah’ with which the quotation is introduced. 1 

After its all too brief treatment of jati, the Purana has a single verse on alan- 
kara, which is almost the same as N.S. 29, 20. Then come the gitkas. 2 They are 
named and characterized in lines identical with the Yajnavalkya Smrti 3, 113-114 
where gitakas have been enumerated and are said to lead to moksa. The Purana, too 
like the Smrti says that ‘repeated performance of the gitakas leads to moksa’ and adds: 
‘ l have recounted the gitakas, (though) briefly, because they propitiate the gods— 
“sanksepena maya proktam suraradhanakaranarat.” The next verse is again borrowed 
from the Smrti (where it occurs as 3, 116) : 

gltajno yadi gltena napnoti paramam padam 

sivasyanucaro bhutva tenaiva saha modate. 

It is evident, from the account we have analysed above, that the Parana in 
discussing music had gandharva in mind. Though the description is short, it certainly 
pertains to gandharva for it incorporates many of its topics and delas with jatis as 
well as gitakas calling them propitiatory forms. 

There is, however, one puzzling note. The Purana speaks of a coksa-prayoga 
in the context of‘prakarana’ ( i.e ., the generic term for the seven gitakas) : “coksa- 
prayogah svaroradhane rupake$u prakarananugatah manyuvyapadesena te bhavanti.” 
The passage is extremely mystifying. Also, it obviously contains scribal errors. The 
phrase “manyuvyapadesena” is obviously meaningless. ‘Svaroradhane’ should be 
either ‘svararadhane’ 3 or ‘suraradhane’ in which form the phrase occurs in the same 
context a few lines later. In the light of these obvious errors, it is not unlikely that 
‘coksaprayogah’ is also a faulty reading. 4 

i It is, however, not unlikely that the Puranic lines have been borrowed not from the Ndtyasdstra , 
but from another text; a text such as the Dattilam where the three successive lines correspond¬ 
ing to those in the Purana occur in a similar unbroken order as : 

^ Wcr i =sr ^ arRrtaramr tp ^ n 

Datt, 55-56. 

True, such an hypothesis would still fail to account for the plural in the introductory words 
wiih which the three lines are presented in the Purana, but such incongruities-we must not 
forget - are not uncommon in Puranic texts. 

O w 

The original reads : apparently a faulty reading which we have corrected on the 

basis of the Yajnavalkya Smrti 3, 114. 

3 As amended by the authors of ‘Textes des Purana sur la Theorice Musicale\ p. 134. A variant 

reading for is noted as (see ibid. fn. 7) which 

though better yet makes no sense. 

4 The Br. speaks of a cok$a-giti: 

***** ’Jjftrfsr: Br. 292. 

But this has nothing to do with the matter dealt with in the Purana, where the word coksa is 
totally out of place. 
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Another feature of the Puranic description which is discordant with gandharva, 
is its mention of three gramas and of murchanas and tanas pertaining to all three of 
them. This, however, seems to be a common Puranic trait—the two other Puranas we 
have just discussed also share it—and the explanation might be that the Puranas were 
in this matter leaning upon early Siksa works. The Naradl Siksa , for example, while 
stating that only two gramas exist in the world of men and that the gandhara-grama is 
now to be found only with the gods, yet classifies the murchanas and tanas according 
to three gramas, listing 21 murchanas by name. This perhaps was a tradition of 
enumeration going back to an early date when all three gramas existed in musical 
practice. 

Chapter 19 (khanda 3) of the Visnudharmottara , which follows the chapter 
on gita, treats of atodya. Here, too, occur some topics clearly belonging to gandharva- 
tala. They are matra, kala, vrtti and prakarana. Their exposition, though brief, has 
been patently based on manuals of gandharva : (1) the measure of a matra is describ¬ 
ed as consisting of five laghu aksaras, 1 a characteristic peculiar to gandharva; (2) the 
three gandharva vrttis—citra, vrtti and daksina—are described in lines which closely 
echo Dattila and correspond to Bharata; 2 (3) the seven sounded and unsounded beats 
(the number as enumerated by Dattila) are listed and termed kala (again as in Dattila); 3 
(4) the basic yathaksara-talas of gandharva are listed 4 and (5) the two ways in gand¬ 
harva of rendering the ‘prakarana’ (i.e., the seven gitakas)—with a relatively shorter 
or longer frame—are mentioned : “prakaranam dvividham kulakam cchedyakam ca” 
Visnudharmottara , khanda 3, ch. 19). 

What follows this brief section on tala in the Visnudharmottara is a small 
passage on avanaddha, percussion instruments, the sixteen basic syllabic ‘bols’ of drum 
playing are listed and the mathod of playing them is indicated. The association of 
different £ bols’with different rasas is enumerated and then follows the kutapa-vinyasa— 
seating arrangement of a dramatic orchestra—with which the chapter ends. The ava¬ 
naddha passage is clearly inspired by the Natyasdstra,— chapter 34 (or a similar account 
from another text of the same nature); the kutapa-vinyasa echoes lines of Bharata 
(N.S- 34, 215) almost exactly. 


1 I 

— Visnudharmottara , khanda 3, ch. 19. 

2 3jT5T: I fasTT I ^Tfaa* | 

— ibid . 

compare feqreTT 3 f%% II % fagfesfefiw WJTfdT I 

—Datt. 16-17. 

and fa# fe^rerr vd«rr *tt few ii *<rrcpjj?t i 

—N.S. 31,3-4. 

3 ?mT (3fRrq) strrpft: i 

—Visnudharmottara , khanda 3, ch. 19. 

cf. Datt. 113-114. 

w snjqj; *T: c ^tt?cT: i 

— ibid . 

We have quoted the te*t as restored in Texfes des Pur ana sure la Theorie Musical? - p. 150, 


4 
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The chapter on atodya in the Visnudharmottara also evinces that the music 
intended to be expounded was gandharva; but here some matter from the non-gandharvic 
atodya secton of the Natyasastra (ch. 34) has also crept into the account. 

The early puranic accounts of music thus show an awareness of gandharva— 
of its distinct forms and its characteristic adrsta or transcendental propitiatory 
function. 

Gandharva was the most prestigious form of ancient music (apart from sama); 
it was the form-supreme, the source of all other forms and the Puranas, therefore, when 
describing music, describe the gandharva, taking it as the eminent representative of all 
musical forms. Gandharva was, moreover, a sacred ‘revealed’ form and must conse¬ 
quently have been the most noble, the most towering form for compilers and listeners 
of Puranas. The puranic audiences, indeed, must have heard gandharva being per¬ 
formed as liturgical music in the worship and propitiation of the gods and must have 
associated this form with the idea of the highest in music. To them it must have been 
the essence of all music. 























CHAPTER X 


GANDHARVA AND POST-ABHINAVA THEORISTS 


Let us now consider some later, post-Abhinava theorists : their opinions 
regarding gandharva and the notions they nurtured regarding its nature, purpose and 
extent. The most influential, comprehensive and voluminously versatile author on 
music in the period following Abhinava was, certainly, Sarngadeva. His Sahgitaratna - 
kara, which treats with dance as well as music, remains one of the most authoritative 
works on ancient and medieval music. Sarngadeva composed his treatise in the early 
years of the 13th Century 1 , about two hundred years after the Abhinava BharatL 

A period of two centuries is not a long one in view of the centuries of unbro¬ 
ken traditions of art and learning which India had known; but the period separating 
Sarngadeva from Abhinava was one of the most turbulent that India has passed 
through. Among other things, many traditions of silpa—art and craft forms—and 
Sastra—the related doctrinal and technical knowledge—were broken or at least 
seriously impaired. Gandharva, too, seems to have suffered. 

We do not know if Sarngadeva, like Abhinava, had a first hand knowledge of 
gandharva as a living art. It seems that his knowledge of the subject was mainly 
doctrinal; still, there are some hints in his treatment of the subject which tend to 
point towards a close second-hand if not a direct personal knowledge of some forms 
as actually rendered. His doctrinal knowledge of gandharva, however, was quite 
thorough. 

Sarngadeva has expounded all the topics and elements of gandharva (including 
its musical structures, the jati and the prakarana or saptarupa) with a wealth of 
detail. His exposition is mainly based upon that of Bharata, yet he had also studied 
other authorities like Dattila and Vis§khila and he often gives corroborative evidence 
from these authors or refers to their views as differing on points of detail from that of 
Bharata. 

Sarngadeva clearly points at the sacred character and propitiatory-cum-expia- 
tory function of the jatis. He remarks that their forms have to be maintained strictly 
as decreed and that no tampering is to be permitted in this respect; for, the jatis were 
as inviolable and sacrosanct as Vedic mantras. He also points out that the jatis have 
given rise to the raga-forms and that the knowledgeable can detect the subsequent 
derivative ragas in the pristine structures of the parent jatis: 

drsyante janyaragamsastajjnairjanakajati§u 

brabmaproktapadaih samyakpraguklah sankarastutau 


3 under the patronage of King Sirighana of the Yadava dynasty who ruled in Deogiri modern 
Daulatabad, from 1210 to 1247 A.D. 
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api brahmahanam papajjatayah prapunantyamuh 
rco yajumsi samani kriyante nanyatha yatha 

tatha samasamudbhuta jatayo vedasammitah (S. R. 1,7, 113-115) 

“The experts (tajjna) can detect portions or limbs of ragas in their parent 
jatis. (These jatis) sung to the words uttered by Brahma—words we have 
already quoted—have their proper employ in praising Lord Siva. The jatis 
cam expiate even the sin of one who has killed a Brahmana. Just as the rk, 
yajus and sama mantras cannot be altered in their form, similarly the jatis 
which are born of sama and which are comparable to the Vedas, are also 
inviolable.” 

We observe in this characterization of the jatis, all the salient features we have 
noted as peculiar to gandharva. Though Sarngadeva has not actually used the word 
adrsta (as Abhinava does) in describing the function of the jatis, he has ascribed to jatis 
the same adrsta attributes as Abhinava. And Kallinatha, in commenting on Sarnga- 
deva, has here used the term adrsta—“atha yathavidhi jatiganairadrstaphalatisayam 
darsayati—'brabmaprokteti’.” (Kala on S. R. 1,7, 113). 

Sarngadeva states that an expert could detect the outlines or partial structures 
of a raga-form in its parent jati; and, in fact, while describing some of the jatis, 
Sarngadeva points out the names of the raga-forms one could ‘see’ in them : in the 
jati sadjl, he says, the raga varatl was visible; 1 in arsabhi,two ragas could be detected, 
namely, desi and madhukar!; 2 in madhyama, three ragas, coksasadava, desi and 
andhall, could be felt as partially present; 3 in sadjakaisikl one could similarly ‘see’ 
the ragas gandharapaiicama, hindolaka, desi and velavall; 4 and so on. 

Sarngadeva has also recorded the verses which Brahma had presumably com¬ 
posed in praise of Siva to be sung in the jatis; in addition, he gives the actual musical 
notation to which these verses were to be sung. For example, the verse tr which sadjl 
was sung was as follows: 

tam bhavalalatanayanambujadhikam 
nagasunupranayakelisamudbhavam 
sarasak rtatilakapankanulepanam 

pranamamikamadehendhananalam (S.R. 1,7,64) 

1 sreqt amr: i i \ 

—S. R. r, 7, 64. 

Kallinatha qualifies the statement with the observation : 

‘TOft wrtf’ i sRfhRh : i 

2 i sim t^mq^RU i 

—S.R. 1,7, 66. 

Kala: sk§<u*it sjnfan qft qqtshftRrqqaVfir 

I 

3 i 

-S. R. 1, 7, 72. 

4 qiqqvu i 

—S.R. 1,7,80. 
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We do not know the source of these verses. Neither Bharata nor Dattila have 
them. The source of the notations seems to be the extant Vrtti on the BrhaddesT— or a 
similar work. The Vrtti gives a series of notations for some jatis calling them ‘prastaras’ 
(cf. modern Hindustani ‘vistara’) of the jatis; that is, musical movements typical ofthe 
jati. The Vrtti does not note any verses to be sung to these prastaras and the notations 
are not arranged word-wise as in Sarngadeva. 1 Abhinava has given no verses or 
prastara-notations of the jatis, though a few stray notational phrases do occur as illus¬ 
trative of structural details. 

The veses noted in connection with the jatis by Sarngadeva bear the stamp of 
a literary style belonging to a period certainly much later than the age of gandharva: 
they are much more sophisticated and are dominated by a much later manner of Kavyic 
diction than the few simple hymns quoted in connection with gandharva by Bharata. 

Sarngadeva speaks of a chronological development of musical forms which 
agrees with that given by Abhinava. Gandharva, he says, was bornofsama, and then 
(in detecting living ragas within the ancient jati structures) he demonstratively reveals 
how gandharva in turn gave rise to the ragas. Regarding jati-born forms, Kallinatha 
adds that some were direct derivatives of the jatis while others were indirectly derived 
through other intervening forms: “jatinam saksatparamparaya va janyaraga eva” 
(Kala on S.R. 4, 7, 113). 

Gltakas, the tala-counterparts of jatis in gandharva, have also been described 
by Sarngadeva, and he does so with an eye to every available sastric detail. He illus¬ 
trates the forms of gltakas through charts giving exact beat formations and other struc¬ 
tural details. Here again Bharata is his main source, but his indebtedness to Dattila— 
and also others—regarding tala is quite obvious. 

Sarngadeva has not described all gandharva forms in a separate independent 
section. His fundamental framework, like Dattila’s, is to divide music into two 
broad categories: svara and tala. He deals first with svara, of which the first chapter, 
the svaradhjaya, includes the jatis and an exposition of almost all the svara-topics 
listed by Bharata and Dattila under gandharva. The second chapter deals with ragas, 
the third and fourth with composers of music and rules governing the popular composi¬ 
tions called prabandha. Then follows the section on tala. This begins with the 
gltakas, which are dealt with in a chapter covering all the topics concerned with 
gandharva tala. Next follow what have been termed desl talas. 


The first line frcm the above verse was, for example, sung as 
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—S. R. 1,7,64. 
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GItakas, too, like the jatis, are described by Sarngadeva as having a sacerdotal 
function: 

Sivastutau prayojyani mosksaya vidadhe vidhih (S.R. 5, 56). 

“(These seven gltakas like madraka etc. and seven 
gitas like panika etc.) are to be employed in hymns 
addressed to Siva; they were performed by Brahma 
in order to attain moksa.” 

Sarngadeva uses the term gandharva in order to distinguish gltakas (and their 
component tala-limbs) from desl tala-forms. He uses the term gandharva also in 
context of the demarcation of tala in the basic tala-structures with which the complex 
gltakas were formed. With a view to the fact that it was necessary in gandharva to 
render a tala exactly as enjoined, he states: 

gandharvamargakusalah kamsyataladharo parah ^ 

gatuh sahayah kartavyah pramadavinivrttaye (S.R. 5, 38-39) 1 

In using the term gandharva here, Sariigadeva obviously had the special sense 
of the form in mind. Kallinatha, in fact, makes this explicit in commenting: “gan- 
dharvasyatyantaniyatatvenadrstaphalasadhanatvat...: gandharva is totally bound by 

rules, for only thus can it result in adrsta.• 

Sarngadeva’s indebtedness to Abhinava, whose influence (especially regarding 
the doctrines of the Natyasastra) was far and wide, is evident, and, indeed, he men¬ 
tions Abhinava as one of the vyakhyatfs (commentators) on Bharata whom he had 
studied (S.R. 1, 1, 19-21). Like Abhinava, Sarngadeva has contrasted gandharva and 
gana forms, using the terms in the same sense as his illustrious predecessor. Intro¬ 
ducing his fourth chapter which deals with prabandha, iSarngadeva says: 

rafijakah svarasandarbho gltamityabhidhlyate 
gandharvam ganamityasya bhedadvayamudlritam 
anadisampradayam yadgandharvaih samprayujyate 
niyatam sreyaso hetustadgandharvam jagurbudbah 
yattu vaggeyakarena racitam laksananvitam 
desiragadisu proktam tadganam janaranjanam 

tatragandharvamuktam pragadhuna ganamucyate (S R. 4, 1-3) 

“A pleasing conglomeration of notes is called a gita. 

It is of two kinds: gandharva and gana. That which 
has been handed down in an unbroken tradition since 
the beginning of time and which is sung by the 
gandharvas is called gandharva by the experts; it is 

1 We have already discussed and translated the sloka in connection with the use of cymbals in 
gandharva ; ch. V. 
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undoubtedly a source of spiritual well-being. That 
gita, which is created by musician-composers (vaggeya- 
kara) in de£I ragas and is endowed with qualities 
appropriate to it, is known as gana; it has a great 
popular appeal. Gandharva has been described earlier, 
now gana shall be described.” 

Indeed, Sarngadeva uses the terms gana and gandharva as denoting two 
distinct musical forms even in his first chapter, the svaradhaya, where the jatis and 
related topics are delineated: 

gandharve murchanastanah sreyase Sruticoditah 

gane sthanasya labhene te kutaScopayoginah (S.R. 1, 4, 91) 

“Murchanas and tanas have been ordained in gandharva 
by Vedic injunction, but in gana they are of practical 
use (only) along with kutatanas, and help in attaining 
the location of notes (sthana).” 1 

Kallinatha clearly connects gandharva—which he calls a particular species of song— 
with an adrsta goal and quotes some lines from an unnamed Smrti which ordains the 
use of particular tanas and murchanas for propitiatory functions and promises great 
transcendental merit thereby. He adds that kutatanas when associated with gana have 
only a drSta or non-spiritual goal. 2 

One clearly notices the influence of Abhinava in Sarngadeva’s statements. But 
Sarhgadeva, we observe, uses the term gana in a wider sense than is evinced by the use 
of the term in the Abhinava BharatL Abhinava uses the term to mean profane and 
popular gandharva-born forms adapted and moulded for the purpose of theatre; 
§arngadeva, however, uses gana as denoting all profane and popular forms. 

Though Sarngadeva uses gandharva to denote a specific body of music, 
gaadharva according to Sarngadeva’s notion included many more melodic forms than 
are warranted by Bharata’s and Dattila’s definitive description and by Abhinava’s 
analysis. In S.R. 4, 1-3, (quoted above) Sarngadeva implies the extent of forms 
included in gandharva; these include not only the jatis but also non-gandharva 
forms like grama-ragas, bhasas, antara-bhasas etc. Sarngadeva says 'gandharva has 
been described before, now gana shall be described.” This statement comes as an 
introduction to the fourth chapter, from which the realm of gana avowedly 
begins. The inference, clearly, is that forms from jatis to the antarabhasas, all of 


1 Kallinatha commenting on sthana here says : 

ottot srrfwrt q-fanifa. 

—Kate on S. R. 1,4,91. 

2 ^Tfirfireta^st i jjwsctht sftr i m?rr: i % w f fir 5r^w??r^ i 

srfa st5 ^ firefircTT: i .^nmrt 5 

'Jinr' ^fir i\r?r ^ wron*afonr 1 
—ibid. 
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which have been expounded in preceding chapters are to be included under gandhrva. 
Indeed, Kallinatha on this passage comments : “gandharva denotes forms beginning 
with jati upto antara-bhasas described in the first and second chapters (svaragatara- 
gavivekayorjatyadyantarabhasantam yaduktam tadgandharvamityarthah; Kala on 
S.R. 4, 1-3). Again in the chapter on the gitakas, Kallinatha in commenting on the 
term gandharva (used by Sarngadeva in S.R. 5, 38-39) names the same extent of forms, 
however, in this case, he also names the gitakas as included in gandharva: “the four¬ 
teen gltas, such as madraka, the jatis such as sadjl, the six variety of ragas such as the 
grama-ragas: these are the forms denoted by the word gandharva.” 1 2 The six varieties 
of ragas alluded to were: gramaragas, upi-ragas, ragas, bhasas, vibha?as and antara- 
bhasas listed and named by Sarngadeva in the second chapter of his work (S R. 2, 
8-47). These were the so called marga-ragas. 

Marga is, in fact, another term which Sarhgadeva uses as synonymous with 
gandharva and its use is more copious. Right at the beginning of his work Sarngadeva 
introduces a two-fold classification of musical forms, marga and de$I, distinguishing 
them on the same lines as gandharva and gana: 

margo deslti tad dvedha tatra margah sa ucyate 
yo margito virincyadyaih prayukto bharatadibhih 
devasya puratah sambhorniyatabhyudayapradah 
dese dese jananam yadrucya hrdayaranjakam 

gltam ca vadanam nrttam taddesltyabhidhiyate (S.R. 1,1, 22 24) 

“That (i.e. sanglta) is two-fold : marga and deSI. 

Marga is that which has been discovered (margita) 3 
by Brahma etc , and was performed by Bharata and others 
before Lord Siva. Marga certainly bestows spiritual 
well-being. But that music—instrumental and vocal— 
and that dance, which delights people of different 
regions and is born of different aesthetic tastes, 
is called desi.” 

We observe only one small difference here from his statements distinguishing 
gandharva and gana : the terms gandharva 3 and gana in Sarngadeva’s usage concern 
music alone while marga and desi embrace dance as well. 

1 ‘qtmq’ i JTSTtftfiT nfatifir srnrqfrr: i ttT*f<hirenw n?f? e Tr 

XTJtt i 

—Kala on S. R. 5, 38-39. 

2 mfrtT ?fcT ‘mn qmfvr fh«3T«rt i Kala. <ifr tuf>ra ffa i mfncfts^fqdf i 

Sudha The phrase may also be translated as ‘which has been revealed to Brahma etc. 

a Sarngadeva has also used the word ‘gandharva’ in classifying vaggeyakaras, i.e., musician- 
composers. Gandharva was the name for the most superior vaggeyakara : he was proficient in 
handling both marga and desi forms : 

unr ^xflf q %ftr tr nrmqfbratq^ 

_^ R 3 12 

This use of the’word is clearly quite distinct from its denotation as an ancient body of music. 
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In his chapter on tala, too, we notice that Sarngadeva uses the word marga 
as synonymous with what he understood as gandharva. In his preamble on tala he 
remarks: “the nature of tala is known as two-fold by the wise: one pertains to marga, 
the other to de£I. Marga is denoted by two kinds of actions, sounded and unsound¬ 
ed .” l This section on marga talas ends with gltakas and panika etc. 

Then desi talas are taken up and Sarngadeva introduces this new section with 
an appropriate mangala-Sloka (a customary propitiatory verse). Bowing to Siva, 
Sarngadeva says: 

Sriklrtivijayanandam parvatllocanotsvam 

rajacudamanim natva talam deslgatam bruve (S.R. 5, 236) 

There is a double-entendre (Slesa) here. Though the epithets used apply 
obviously to Siva, they also denote names of prominent de£I talas. 2 

The section on marga-tala treats with the same topics as are included under 
gandharva tala by Bharata and Dattila. In fact, Sarngadeva has also used the word 
gandharva to denote this marga body of tala-forms (S.R. 5, 38-39), 3 thereby clearly 
indicating that he thought gandharva as co-extensive with marga. Two lines further 
Sarngadeva again uses the word gandharva as denoting what he had called the marga- 
body of tala forms. He uses the word desi in this context as denoting a set of forms 
quite distinct from gandharva. 4 


1 ^ i ut i dsi tot fan fern i ^. 

— ibid . 5, 3-4. 

2 I 3^ ftFfGSTfrr 

— Kala on S.R. 5, 236. 

3 We have already had occasion to discuss the verse in question. It says that in gandharva a 
person playing cymbals should assist the main singer so that errors can be avoided. In this 
verse Sarngadeva uses the word marga in conjunction with gandharva TTFsrairnf|>9r5r: the terms 
according to Kallinatha were used as synonyms : dfWT qraq J 9 RT;’ 

4 In classifying yugma and ayugma tala-structures in marga-gandharva forms, he says that these 
structures gave rise to many mixed (sankirna) forms; but adds that according to some authori¬ 
ties only 5 sankirna structures were permitted in gandharva. Then he points out that tala- 
structures had many sub classes consisting of irregural number of time-units; these he says 
will be described in the section on desi talas, implying that structures not permitted in 
gandharva were quite valid in the desi forms: 

TO ^ ^T; q^TET^q ^facTT: I HdT: ll 

N -s O O 

nfa ^Tfw: i ^?ftdT?rsrq^%q dnfq sqTf^m| n 
—S.R. 5, 39-42. 

(see part 111 section II for technical discussion on the point). 
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Again, in defining the specific features of the marga dances, §arngadeva clearly 
reveals this coextention of marga and gandharva forms. The marga dance, he 
says, is of two varieties, tandava and lasya; their musical accompaniment consists 
of vardhamana, asarita etc. 1 As in Bharata, gandharva has here been related to its 
sacredotal dance counterpart, again showing that in Sarhgadeva s scheme of classi¬ 
fication the term marga was interchangeable with gandharva. 

The word marga has not been used as a broad category to classify musical 
forms by ancient authorities like Bharata or Dattila. 2 Matanga uses the term, though, 
evidently, not quite in the sense as found in fsarngadeva. The latter has defined marga 
as a corpus of music both ancient and immutable, quite distinct from and contrary to 
de$I forms which were more or less contemporary and were still in a variable and 
fluctuating state. Matanga on the other hand uses marga in a context where the term 
evidently denotes a sub-category of desi forms and not a corpus of music distinct 
from the de§I. Defining de£I-music he says : 

abalabalagopalaih kSitipalaih nijecchaya 
glyate sanuragena svadese deslrucyate 
nibaddhascanibaddhasca margo’yam dvividho matah 
aplapadi? (alapadi) nibaddho yah sa ca margah prakirtitah 
evamprakaro de£i ya jnatavya gltakovidaih 

evametanmaya prokatam desya utpattilaksanam (Br. 13-15) 

“That (music) which is sung by women, children, 
cowherds and kings (or, in other words, by the 
general populace) out of spontaneous inclination 
and desire, in the regions where these people 
dwell (svadese), is termed desi. It spath (marga) 
is two-fold : regulated (nibaddha) and unregulated 
(anibaddha). That which is regulated through alapa 
(ie., a free tala-less unfoldment of a raga) etc. 
is called marga. Such is desi and it should be 
known (as such) by the experts in music. Thus I 
have related how desi (forms) arise. 


jnafaa'urra 3 usdbmsrrsraJT 1 sra fit|: 11 

wrrtffatfcr? gtf i ur 1 11 

—S.R. 7, 26-28. 

Tandava and lasya are themselves said to be of two types : marga-nrtya and nrtta. Vardhama- 
naka etc. were associated with marga nrtya while the dhruvas were related to nrtta. 

2 Marga is a topic in gandharva tala where it denotes the various ‘ways’—fast, slow etc.—of 
tempic usage. This meaning, clearly, is entirely different from the sense in which Sarhgadeva 
uses the term as a general category defining a body of musical forms. 
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Matanga’s definition of de£i is the same as that of Sarngadeva (S.R. 1, 1, 
23-24), but his notion of marga clearly does not comply with what was considered as 
marga by the latter. Marga in the above passage is a name given to those desl forms 
which were comparatively more regulated or rule-bound than the others. 

Abhinava, too, has used the word marga. He, too, couples the term de£I 
with marga; but it is quite clear from his usage that marga according to him was 
quite distinct from gandharva. It will be worthwhile to consider his use of the 
term: 

1. There were 18 jatis accepted in gandharva. 7 were suddha and another 
11 were born of two or more Buddhas combined in certain ways. Beyond these 11 
mixed or samsargaja svara-forms, no more mixtures were permitted in gandharva. But 
other forms, born of the jatis through a further series of combinations and permuta¬ 
tions did exist; these were forms such as ragas etc. derived mainly on the basis of jati- 
amsas. A possibility of their being mistaken for a jati was to be guarded against. 
Thus Abhinava, commenting on N.S. 28, 46 where the 7 suddha and 11 samsargaja 
jatis have been listed, remarks : “anyastu bhavantu jataya iti amsaragavibhasadeST- 
margadisupradhanabhutantaramarganyasadyanugamabalenanugatapratyayakaritvada- 
stadaSamarganyasavityarthah.—other forms could (imaginably) become jatis; for the 
am£a (born) raga, vibhasa. desl, marga etc. bear the appearance of (jatis) since they 
copy them in their major features such as antaramarga (specific movements) and 
nyasa (the note of rest) etc.; (to avoid this confusion) the(antara) marga and the nyasa 
of the 18 jatis has been definitively given.” Here marga, bracketed with the desl, has 
been clearly listed as a non-gandharva form. 

2. In his long analysis of gandharva and its distinctiveness at the beginning 
of N.S. ch. 33, Abhinava lists both marga and desl as belonging to the gana form of 
music and associates both with non-gandharva forms like raga, bhasa and vibhasa : 
“kiyadva ragabhasavibhasadeslmargadigatanam svaranam Srutivaicitryam brumah.’ 1 

3. In another passage he links both marga and desl with the great variety of 
gana forms such as grama-ragas and bhasas that had arisen out of various jati-am$as 
(the dominant notes in a jati): “vistaravivaksayamtu jatyamsakagramaragabhasadest- 
margavaicitryenanananta eva svarah” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 8). 

4. Yet again he brackets marga and desl with forms like bhasa where unlike 
gandharva, madhyama was a dispensable note and could be dropped at will: “anena 
bhasadeSImargadisu madhyamasyapi vinasitvamabhyupagatam bhavati” (A.B. on N.S. 
28, 64-65) 

Abhinava gives no specification or definition of marga as a form. All we can 
gather from him is that he includes it among forms which he classes collectively as 
gana and which arose from gandharva. 

1 This occurs in a passage where A bhinava describes the great variety of srutis that can be em¬ 
ployed in gana in contrast with gandharva. 

*nr: i 

-A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 
see also ch. V. 
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Kallinatha has the most explicit definition of marga vis-a-vis de$I. “Those 
forms”, he says, “that are created in various areas and regions (of the country) for 
the plearuse of the populace are in the de£I state; with this end in view their composi¬ 
tion follows a free and spontaneous course.” 1 He quotes an authority named Anjaneya 
who had defined de$i ragas as: 

yesatn srutisvaragramajatyadiniyamo na hi 

rulnadesagaticchaya deslragastu te smrtah (Kala on S.R. 2,2, 159-160) 

“Those (ragas) which are not governed by rules regarding Sruti, 
svara, grama, jati, etc. and contain echoes of musical mo/ements 
popular in regional (or folk) music of various areas, are known 
as desl ragas.” 

Kallinatha adds that like song-forms, even instrumental music and dance, are 
known as desl when they are composed on the basis of pure whim, without imperative 
rules to control them : “evam vadyanrttayorapi kamacarapravartitayordeSItvamavagan- 
tavyam” (Kala. ibid.). Marga, he says, is opposed to desi and hence from the above 
definition of de£l it follows that musical compositions and forms that were governed 
by rules were called marga : “niyame tu sati tesam gttadinam margatvameva” (Kala. 
ibid.). 

Sarngadeva, too, evidently had a similar notion regarding marga in his mind. 
And marga understood in the above way would naturally include the jatis within its 
fold, for jatis were forms in whicn rules were imperative—but marga could also include 
much else besides. And it did. 

Kallinatha says that svara forms beginning with jati and extending upto antara- 
bhasa are marga (or gandharva, for he took the terms as synonyms). 2 Thus marga 
according to Kallinatha includes grama-ragas, upa-ragas and ragas born of grama-ragas, 
bhasas, ragas born of bhasas, vibhasas, and finally the antara-bhasas. In other words, 
in addition to jati, all those forms which Sarngadeva has listed in the first prakarana 
(section) of his second chapter (called ragavivekadhyayah) are called marga forms 3 
Let us explore the possible reason for this classification. 

Grama-ragas were very ancient forms and were very intimately connected with 
the jatis. They were the first-born of the jatis. The Vrtli on B.rhaddesi quotes a dictum, 
ascribing it to Bharata, that grama-ragas are direct off-springs of jatis : “tatha caha 

1 ?9fter ^ ^pnrRsmfor^tT i 

—Kala. on S.R. 2, 2, 159-160. 

2 Ruf: i *n*f 5 i I 

?ih ^ i aa srrfnfh i 

jrtct cr^*TT-Er#f*Tcq-«f: 

—Kala on S. R. 4, 1-4. 

2 The colopnho of S.R. 2. 1, thus defines the scope of the first prakarana, chapter 2 as : 
fort? rrmrr^taTTTmmrfawmfawfrrr^m^rfa^T^ sr«nf wm i 
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bharatmunih—jatisambhutatvadgramaraganamiti” (Br. Vrtti on 321). Bhasa, vibhasa 
etc. were born of the grama-ragas and not directly of the jatis. The Brhaddesi notes a 
chronological genealogy of these forms as follows : 

gramaragodbhava bhasa bhasabhyasca vibhasikah 
vibhasabhyaSca sanjatastatha cantarabhasika 

(Br. p. 105. This verse occurs in the the chapter 
incorporated into the Br. from Sarvagamasamhita) 

“Bhasas are born of grama-ragas, vibhasikas are born of bhasas 
and from the vibhasas arise the antara-bhasikas.” 

Even a late author like Kallinatha, explaining the significance of the name 
grama*iaga and its relation to ‘grama’, connects this form directly with the jatis : 
“though the grama-ragas are not directly born of the gramas but only by way of the 
jatis, yet they are less removed from the gramas than such forms as bhasas, ragas 
etc.—hence are they called grama-ragas.” 1 

Realising the closeness of the grama-ragas to the jati-form, Abhinava, indeed, 
calls them gandharva-kalpa : ‘almost gandharva’. The remark occurs in connection 
with the compulsory use of madhyama in gandharva. Bharata—we have seen—has a 
dictum that the note madhyama was never to be dropped in sama gana and in forms 
that were gandharva-kalpa (N.S. 28, 65). Abhinava interprets the term gandharva- 
kalpa as embracing not only gandharva, but also the grama-ragas which were gana 
forms closest to the jatis; they were so to speak just on the other side of the line 
demarcating gandharva. “By the phrase ‘gandharva kalpa’,” Abhinava says, “is meant 
the gandharva Sastra, but also forms where the extent of gandharva almost does not 
end, namely, the grama-ragas; this decree, however, clearly indicates that in bhasa, de£l, 
marga etc. madhyama is a dispensable note.” 2 

Abhinava’s observation reveals the great proximity of the grama-ragas to the 
jatis. Already in the bhasa, a direct offshoot of the grama-raga in the lineage of forms 
descended from the jatis, the note madhyama had lost its honoured position. We also 
notice significantly that Abhinava here relegates marga-forms to a position not only 
removed from the jatis but also away from jati-born grama-ragas. 


1 ffnrcmr sfa i srmRnrratenn i 

— Kala on S.R. 2, 1-8-14. 

Explaining the connection of grama-raga with gramas Kumbha also says: 
nw vvrw m ^ i cPTT ffcr: n 

-S. Raj, 2. 2, 1, 141. 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 65. 

However regarding bhinnasadja, a grama-raga, he says that ‘ma’ could be omitted in it (see 
ch. V, p. 93). 
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The grama-ragas must have shared other rules with the jatis besides the 
indispensability of madhyama. Certain grama-ragas-those classed as the suddha ones 
—were so close to the jatis that each of them was born of a single unmixed jati. 
Others were born of a mixture of jatis through a process which they shared with the 
11 samsargaja or mixed jatis. Their structural resemblance to the jatis must have been 

Yet, howsoever ancient and howsoever close the grama-ragas may have been 
to the jatis, they were in essence malleable forms and usable as gana. They were, 
indeed the prototypes of all gana-oriented forms. Abhinava, to this effect, quotes a 
predecessor of his-referring to him as the Jikakara-who had aptly shown the basic 
aesthetic and musical difference between jatis and grama-ragas in saying : ‘‘the jatis 
serve as the basic svara-structure from which gana forms have originated and are thus 
useful for gana. But jatis are not the source of the peculiar charm (rakti) of gana 
forms- this quality is imbued in them through grama-ragas.” 2 This suggests that 
though jatis and grama-ragas had a close structural kinship, the musical approach m 
rendering the two forms was entirely different in spirit: jatis were sacred liturgic, 
hieratic melodies, absolutely unbending and uncompromising in their form and 
spirit- grama-ragas, on the contrary, seem to have been early embodiments of a freer, 
more' pliable and hence a basically secular and profane attitude to music (many 
rules-we have seen in ch. V-binding in the jatis, in fact, did not apply to 
them in a strict manner). They must have had a more ‘popular’ appeal and were thus 
called ‘raga’ : Mataiiga defines ragas as those forms which had the power to please the 
populace (ranjako janacittanam sa ca raga udahrtah; Br. 281) and he includes grama- 
ragas with forms belonging to the raga-marga 3 , the corpus ragas as distinct from the 

J Like other gana forms, grama-ragas, too, played an inherent role in the 

ancient dramatic structure : the plays employed them as essential natya-samagrl (as 
important to the unfoldment of the plot and revealing the moods of characte-s). The 
Vrtti on the Brhaddesl has an interesting passage where it distinguishes what it calls a 
glta from a raga : ragas, it says, are songs such as the grama-ragas, which conform to 
the ten characteristics that govern musical structures; 4 these ragas become gitas when 


Regarding these, the ‘suddha’ grama-ragas, Mataiiga says : 

—Br. 317-318. 

tm<RTV&n §: i smfat <mbit * § immwbr 1 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 14. 

Grama-ragas are the very first of the raga-forms which Mataiiga describes, obviously, because 
of their being closest of all ‘ragas* to the jatis. 

See the ten iati-laksanas, part III section I. Like the jatis, grama-ragas were governed by the 
same laksanas or' formal characteristics such as amsa (dominant note), graba (initial note) 
nyTsa (note<>f rest) and other modal features; though, of course, a greater freedom was 
permitted them. 
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they are moulded to the five kinds of dhruvas used in dramas. 1 In support of his view 
the Vrttikara quotes the authoritative statement (aptavacana) of the ancient acarya 
KaSyapa who had spoken of the intimate connection between grama-ragas and 
dhruvas : 

kvacidamsah kvacinnyasah sadabaudubite kvacit 
alpatvam ca bahutvam ca grahapanyasasamyutam 
gramaraga prayoktavya vidhivad dasarupake 
pravesaksepaniskramaprasadikamathantaram 
ganam pancavidham yat tad ragairebih prayojayet 
pui varange tu Buddha syat bhinna prastavanasraya 
vesara mukhayoh karya garbhe gaud! vidhlyate 

sadharitavamarse syat sandhau nirvahane tatha. (Vrtti on Br. 364A) 

'‘The wise should know the amsa (dominant note), nyasa (note of rest), apan- 
yasa (subsidiary note of rest), graha (initial note), the weak notes (alpatva), 
the notes used copiously (bahutva) the structural range in the lower and upper 
registers (mandratarau) and (rules regarding) §adava and auduva (governing 
grama-ragas) and formulate them accordingly. These gaama-ragas should be 
appropriately employed in dramas: the five kind of ganas—pravesa, aksepa, 
niskrama, prasadika and antara—should be sung to these ragas. The suddha 
(variety of) grama-ragas should be employed in the purva-ranga, the bhinna 
during prastavana, the vesara during the two mukhas, the gauda during 
garbha and the sadharita during avamarsa, sandhi and nirvahana.” 2 

We must make a clarification before proceeding. We have said earlier that 
suddha, bhinna, vesara and others were names of gltis and that different gltis were 
different styles of rendering ragas (see p. 121). In the above passage from Kasyapa, 
suddha, bhinna, vesara etc. are used in the sense of different classes of ragas, not just 
different styles of rendering the same raga. This apparently introduces an incongruity. 
How can a glti be both a style of rendering and a classificatory category of forms? In 
current musical practice the same raga sung in a different style does not become a 
different raga unless significant structural differences are also introduced. Different 
gltis evidently entailed such structural differences besides a difference in style. After 
describing the stylistic characteristics of different gltis (Br291-308), Matanga proceeds 
to enumerate ragas and to place them in different classes, again on the basis of the same 
gitis. This was not just as an odd way of classifying the same forms on the basis dif¬ 
ferent styles. For, the names of ragas enumerated under different gltis are not identi¬ 
cal. And when the same raga does occur under different glti-classes, a difference of 


fasrc i 

—Br. Vrtti. on 364A. 

The term, we notice, closely approximates the sense of the term gana as used by Abhinava. 

An ancient dramatic plot was divided into, various parts; prastavana mukha, garbha, avam- 
ar§a, sandhi and nirvahana were technical names for these parts. 
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more than style or manner of rendering is clearly implied. An example discussed in 
the Vrtti will bear this out. The raga kaisika is listed both as Suddha form (suddha- 
kaisika) and a bhinna form (bhinna-kaisika). Both suddha and bhinna kaisika were 
derived from the same parent jatis (kaisika and karmaravi). The Vrtti on Brhaddesi 
in describing bhinna-kaisika raises the question : is this raga identical with suddha 
kaisika? The reply made is that it is not. The Vrtti then points out important 
structural differences and concludes : bhinna kaisika is different for it has a different 
form: rupanyatvenayambhidyate” (Vrtti on Br. 330). 1 

With this in mind we can return back to the matter at hand. 

At the end of his commentary on the 28th chapter of the Natyasastra, Abhi- 
nava quotes a long ancient passage in which specific grama-ragas are traced to their 
jati-origins. The passage is presumably from Kasyapa, but whether or not it is the 
same Kasyapa who is quoted in the Vrtti on Brhaddesi we do not know. 2 Here, too, 
the grama-ragas are described as being employed in dhruvagana : 

esa vibhasa giti tu gramaragasrite mate 
dhruvaganopayogaya tadetadgitisaptakam 

Bharata also (in the 32nd chapter, the dhruvadhyaya) has a passage defining 
the connection of grama-ragas with the dramaticjjlot. Like Kasyapa he lays down the 
types of grama-ragas appropriate to the various junctures of a play (N.S. 32, 426-429). 
Though Bharata does not use the word grama-raga as such, it is clear from the epi¬ 
thets he uses that the reference is to grama-ragas. 3 

~ I We quote the passage at length. The purport is clear inspite of a faulty reading of some crucial 
words: 

i *^st: i c r^*rt i 

i yrTOFFT i 

(cf. suddha-Kaisika which has been identically described in Vrtti on Br. 320 

3^4 (?) tpafa Tin: a«nfir nntsfer i Jusrafsftsnn i (n) 

rrwrnH fa 51(5) i fapfrn#fa% fa mrmTTmrt: sfa i ^i^fanur 

faut i" 

To us it appears that the above difference between suddha and bhinna kaisiki was somewhat 
akin to the difference between such Hindusthani tagas as sohani and puriya. 

2 It appears not, because Kasyapa in Abhinava’s passage has seven gitis whereas Kasyapa in the 
Br. passage has only five . 

3 ^vjffaafa 3 Tintsft (msn?: wnY) fafti: i 33 rprfaqtlfan: n 

niHnuqsnmn 1 trman g wN n«ntitaR<nt«rnn 11 
nw g nsqn: trm: afant' 1 tnHTfarcrwr nn farm 55 11 

Ifa* 5 3*11 turn fatfavfnd: 1 sffanTTTspr 55 Ttwrerroffanq 1 

-N.S. 32.426-429. , JU . ... 

Bharata is here referring to the grama-ragas named $adja-grama, madhyama-grama, suddha, 
pancama, kaisikamadhya, sadharita and kaisika (see Kasyapa quoted at the end of A.B. on 
N.S. 28,141. also S. R. 2,189.1 Note the comments of A.B. : 
qnsnqqfasnfafafanfqnnfq nr«RTnnmnm rntaTtfa 1 nt *rewrm: 1 533; afiwi nn muiftn: 1 
qssqqfsqnsr 1 

-A.B. on N.S 32, 428. 
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The Vrtti on Brhaddesi, in fact, quotes this passage from Bharata (with a read¬ 
ing somewhat variant from the Natyasastra) at the end of the section on the suddha 
grama-ragas: the purpose being to authoritatively establish the connection of these 
Suddha grama-ragas with the theatre. 1 Kallinatha has also quoted this ^passage with 
yet another variant reading. He quotes it as beings quoted in the Brhaddesi; his vers¬ 
ion of the passage establishes the connection of the entire gamut of grama-ragas (and 
not only the suddha ones) with the theatrical plot and its various divisions. 2 

We observe that the grama-ragas were not only the closest to gandharva of 
all later forms, some of them like gandharva were also accorded a role in the propitia¬ 
tory purvaranga. The grama-ragas which were thought exalted enough for this 
function were the Suddha grama-ragas; perhaps, as the the name implies, the nearest 
in structure to the jatis. 

Indeed, Matanga has said that in the purvaranga even the jatis employed 
should be the suddha ones : “purvarangakrte suddha kartavyam gltayoktrbhib” 
(Br. 241). The Suddha grama-ragas were each born of a single jati and hence they, 
too, were comparatively Suddha or ‘pure’, unadulterated forms. 

Of the seven Suddha grama-ragas, the raga called sadaba has been named most 
often in connection with the purvaranga by the authorities. The Vrtti on Brhaddesi 
describes it as “sa{su ragesu mukhya iti sadabah—it is supreme among the (other) six 
ragas, hence called §adaba” (Br. Vrtti on 318) and adds “purvatange pracuraprayo- 
gatvadasya Suddhasadabasjadau nirdeSah: Suddhasadaba is the first (raga) to be 
described because of its profuse employ in the purvaranga” (Br. Vrtti, ibid.). 

The ancient purvaranga was predominated by the gandharva forms like 
gltakas, vardhamanaka etc. 3 which were propitiatory forms per se, but some dhruva 
forms, too, seem to have had a place in the total purvaranga scheme. Bharata has, 
in fact, named the avakfsta dhruva in connection with the purvaranga. 4 Its propitia- 


1 SR spft fafiRbrfaW: sRntwIWTScr I 5TWRt I qqt — 

3 nsjnttnm srftm# i *nt § qsRrr; h 

sfltfi: g qissr: i rr n 

sTSRi i Promt . 

—Bf. Vrtti on 322. 

We can clearly see that this passage names the very seven grama-ragas enumerated in the 
foregoing footnote. c 

2 Kallinatha quotes the same passages as quoted in the footnote above. However he adds 
three extra lines at the beginning of the passage which are not to be found in the extant Br • 

15^ 3 5T5I roiftumr strownsrar i %uxt Jrgst: ro firtrtat u 

niarfxcnro# mrattft ctm. 

— Kala on S.R. 2, 2, 30-32. 

3 Note Abhinava’s dictum: 

vjiij g Sam 

— A.B. on N.S. 33,1. 

This implies a dominance of gandharva but not the absence of other forms. 

-N.S. 5, 14. 
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tory function was to please lesser deities like the pitfs and the nagas. 1 The avakrsfa 
when employed in the purvaranga may have been moulded on austere lines, more in 
accordance with the gttaka form. One of the grama-ragas, perhaps the sadaba, may 
have formed its melodic content. 

One gathers from Abhinava that other dhruva-forms were also apparently 
employed as part of the purvaranga, and these were perhaps composed to grama-ragas 
when so employed. But, though the grama-ragas could have an additional function 
in the purvaranga, their main function was to accompany the unfoldment of the 
dramatic plot proper, as the verses we have discussed from Kasyapa and Bharata 

The grama-ragas—in contrast to the jatis which were essentially fixed and closed 
forms—must have been open forms, capable of assimilating new elements and of 
change. Through a process of change, grama-ragas must have given rise to bhasas 
and these in turn to vibhasas etc. Over a period as yet newer forms were evolved, the 
grama-ragas themselves became old or ‘classical’ and also, apparently static. They 
became in other words, ‘ribaddha’ forms and, evidently, for this reason, came to be 
included in the category of marga. In our own period, we may take the example o 
dhrupad and compare it with the later forms, the khyal and the thumri. The former 
is now a more or less closed form and does not permit of new innovations or crea¬ 
tions, while the other two are still open forms and capable of assimilating new 
elements both from folk music and parallel musical art-forms such as those of Karnatic 
music. Yet khyal and thumri, too, have the seeds of rigidity in them and may some 

day become closed forms like the dhrupad. 

A statement by Sarngadeva suggests that grama-ragas did have the kind of 
history as suggested above and were not always ‘marga’ or rule-bound forms, which 
they definitely had become by the period of Sarngadeva. While Sarngadeva unhesita¬ 
tingly classifies grama-ragas etc. as marga or nibaddha forms, he yet refers to theorists 
who thought that these forms were desi: “prasiddha gramaragadyah kecidde^Ityapiri- 
tah- some call the well established grama-ragas etc., too, as de$i.’' (S.R. 2,2,3). 

Sarngadeva is here certainly referring to the works of those ancient authorities in 
whose times grama-raga etc. must have been desi forms-still fluid to some degree and 
capable of ‘kamacarapravartitva’, or ‘being moulded according to urge’, the basic 
principle underlying desi forms. Matanga, too, includes them in the broad category 
of desi, though he certainly must have considered them relatively more ‘nibaddha 
well-regulated (or in his use of the term) a ‘marga’ variety of desi; but still it is in his 
classification a ‘raga’ form and undoubtedly deSI. 

1 shu mm irafar ff i trot wsmfsrot atm f'Tcnr'a't h 

— N.S. 5, 50. 

Suskavakir§ta was avakr$ta sung to meaningless syllables (su$ka) : 
iraaf^r am an: i 
* —N.S. 5, 25. 

Note A.B.: 
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Sarngadeva himself includes only much younger forms within the deft class, 
namely, raganga, bhasanga, kriyanga and upanga. 1 These younger forms were ulti¬ 
mately linked with forms such as grama-ragas and bhasas, which have been classed as 
marga by Sarngadeva, but the link was a remote one. A passage quoted by Kallinatha 
from Matanga (it is not in the extant Brhaddesi, which, as we have argued, is full of 
lacunae) says that ragangas were mere shadows of grama ragas and that bhasahgas 
were constructed with elements that were shadows of the bhasa proper. 2 

Interestingly, desl forms, too, are divided into two categories by Sarngadeva: 
(1) purvaprasiddha or those which were already well established as old and tradi¬ 
tional ragas when Sarngadeva wrote of them and (2) adhunaprasiddha ragas or those 
ragas which were comparatively recent formations and were in a state of flux. 
These adhunaprasiddha ragas were still undergoing structural changes, some of them 
of great import, when Kallinatha wrote his commentary on the Sahgltaratnakara 
(15th century A.D.). He notes that great incompatibilities existed between the 
adhunaprasiddha ragas as described and as actually rendered and enumerates some 
important changes. 3 Intriguingly enough, change had also affected some grama- 
ragas which were still in use, revealing the fact that they were after all desl forms and 
were thus not immune to transformations. Thus hindola, a grama-raga of the vesara 
variety, was originally sung as pentatonic by omitting ri and dha but during Kalli- 
natha’s age, the actual usage was to drop ri and pa. 4 

Marga, then, emerges to have been initially a term for the more regulated, 
relatively older, ‘classical’ forms within the desl fold itself. These were forms the 
structure of which had become fixed due to traditional usage over a long period. 

Marga, in fact, in medieval musical parlance was often applied to anything 
old. Sarngadeva, we observe, classifies even a drum called pataha into the two types 
of marga and desi (S.R. 6, 805); marga pataha has, evidently, nothing to do with 
gandharva—it was the old ‘classical’ form of the instrument while desl pataha 
was a latterly evolved form. Saradatanaya (placed towards the end of the 12th 


-S.R. 3, 2, 1-2. 

2 I ZWJ — 

—Kala on S.R. 2, 2, 1-2. 

3 ^ srcfcrnri qsTqftretunTT . 

—ibid. 2, 2, 159-160. 

4 qsrq faTcqTqJT 5nfT^T: I 

—Kala, ibid. 

Even to this day the Hindustani hiptfola is sung as a pentatonic iaga, minus ri and pa; but 
what resemblence it has to the ancient form of this name cannot at all be ascertained. 

It is not unlikely that Kallinatha, too, is here confusing a raga current as hindola in his 
days with the ancient grama-raga of the same name, while, in fact, the latter wasentirelyl ost. 
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century A.D.) in a similar spirit, classifies some melodic alankaras and movements as 
marga-gamakas to indicates their oldnes. These marga-gamakas, 22 in number, bear 
names such as bhramita, dlrghalalita, urastara, siroguru etc. and are certainly post- 
gandharva (they are not named under gandharva anywhere) but they were already 
‘classical’ and old melodic graces by the 13th Century, hence the appellation marga 
was used to distinguish them. 1 

Marga was, thus, quite distinct from gandharva which was a class apart, but 
gandharva-born forms themselves formed a very large and ever growing group. Within 
this group, some forms were very old and well-established; these were the marga 

forms. _ , 

Abhinava clearly denotes through marga a sub-class of what he terms gana 

forms and keeps the term quite distinct from gandharva. He, too, evidently had in 
mind a similar notion of marga as that suggested by Matanga, though he makes no 
explicit statement on the point. 

Sarngadeva, unlike Abhinava, has not been careful to distinguish marga from 
gandharva; on the contrary he confuses the range of forms denoted by each and makes 
them so overlap each other as to make the terms apparently synonymous Maybe by 
his time gandharva was on the way of becoming more a memory than an actually 
living form and for him it was just one of the old ‘marga’ forms. He therefore groups 
together all old well-regulated forms—including the gandharva—as marga. 

Yet he does not totally confound marga with gandharva. He does keep the 
gandharva forms quite apart from other marga forms by giving them a separate niche 
in his work. The adrsfa-motive he so pronouncedly ascribes to the jatis and the 
gitakas is not ascribed to grama-ragas etc. And though he has used gandharva and 
gana as almost synonymous with marga and desl as connotative of the same distinct 
groups of musical forms, still there are instances of his use of these terms which reveal 
that a perspicuous impression, a gradually weakening yet definite residual imprint of 
the earlier distinction between marga and gandharva, had remained in his mind. Let 
us study instances of note : 

In his discussion of vaggeyakaras (literally, ‘composers of words and music), 2 
the medieval name for expert musician-composers, Sarngadeva remarks that these 

1 firenfira ^ fiRRi ftrqyi i wfau stwsrfamman fintf n 

iiuifit nnr’URPT ifirfw5f? 1 <rftlxui: i 

— Bhavaprakasana, ch. 7. lines 10-16 on p. 192 of the G.O.S. ed. 

The scholarly editors. Yatiraja Svami and Ramasvami Sastri, of the G.O.S. edition of the 
Bhavaprakasana have adduced many arguments to conclude that the work was composed in 
“a period ranging between 1175-1250 A D.” see Introduction p. 76. 

Sarngadeva defines vaggeyakara as an expert who could both compose a new poem as well as 
set it to music. 

I ^ 9*. ^ II 

-S.R. 3, 2. 
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composers were free to handle and mould according to their desire of course 
within the given rules—both de£i and marga forms. 

The vaggeyakaras are described in the third chapter. This chapter (on praklr- 
naka) deals not only with vaggeyakaras but also with such related matter as various 
types of vocalists, their qualifications and drawbacks, the musical vocal-tone in sing¬ 
ing, its nature and qualities and its various flourishes, the various types of musical 
movements and their relation to the ragas and also compositional aspects, such as the 
rules of alapa in rendering a raga. The entire exposition contained in the chapter, 
according to Jsarngadeva, applied to both de£! and marga forms : 


atha prakirnakam karnarasayanamanakulam 

desImargaSryam vakti sarngadevo vidam varah (S.R. 3, 1) 

KallinStha’s comments are elucidative. He remarks : “the actual forms of 
grama-ragas etc. described in the second chapter can only be experienced directly 
through the efforts of singers and composers (nirmatr); the chapter on prakirnaka has 
been written in order to lay down the characteristics of these latter two (i e., singers 
and composers) and aspects related to their skill (tadadilaksana-param). Expert 
vaggeyakaras were thus free to make new creations not only in desi ragas but also in 
marga, 2 which included in this context grama-ragas as well as subsequent ‘classical’ or 
old forms. The best vaggeyakara, according to Sarngadeva, was he who could 
compose with equal ease and skill in both marga and desi forms. Vaggeyakaras of 
this type were known as gandharva (not to be confused with the ancient term). Those 
vaggeyakaras who had proficiency only in marga forms were known as svaradi : 

margam desim ca yo vetti sa gandharvo’bhidhlyate 

yo vetti kevalam margam svaradi sa nigadyate (S.R. 3, 12-13) 

One of the qualities of a vaggeyakara of either category was that he could 
compose a song at the spur of a moment (drutagitavinirmanam, S.R. 3, 8). The best 
vaggeyakaras were capable of new compositions in which both the poem and the 
music to which it was set were new and fresh creations; these creations were, moreover 
not mere copies of older models: “anucchistoktinirbandho nutanadhatuvinirmitifi” 
(S.R. 3, 7). 

1 creifestsw- 
—Kala on S.R. 3, 1. 

2 Kallinatha in the same passage commenting on the second line of S.R. 3,1, adds: 
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It is clear from the above that the marga forms which the vaggeyakaras were 
free to handle could not have included gandharva. Kallinatha, indeed, pom s a 
grama-ragas as their upper limit. 1 This is quite within reason, since Sarngadeva h 
himself pointed out that jati forms were as good as ‘revealed’ forms similar in this 
respect to the Vedas; they were only to be sung to the words composed for them by 
Brahma himself and nothing in their decreed form was permitted to be altered 
1 7, 11315). New creations in such forms were quite out of the question, inus y 
marga, in the context of the vaggeyakaras, Sarngadeva evidently means non-gan arva 
forms-though, indeed, forms of an older, more ‘classical’ variety, such as grama 

ragas, bhasas etc. , , 

Sarngadeva has also used Abhinava’s term gana and we have seen that ne 
equates the term with de$I. Yet again the equation is not quite total. He has stated 
that gana forms are those which are composed by vaggeyakaras in ‘desi-ragas etc. 
(S.R. 4,3) implying, evidently-through the ‘etc’-the inclusion within this fold, ot 
marga-forms like grama-ragas which were according to him within the sphere ot t e 

vaggeyakaras’ activity. _ 

In spite of a covert distinction, Sarngadeva does confuse between gandharva 
and marga. This, we suggest, was perhaps due to the fact that in the iconoclastic 
period intervening between Sarngadeva and Abhinava, gandharva became extinct as a 
living form. It was a form which demanded special protection and care and needed 
to be sustained and maintained intact with great diligence and perseverance. Even 
during Abhinava’s period and for quite some time earlier, it must have remained in 
the hands of very special groups or sampradayas which must have protected and 
propagated gandharva as a sacred art. These groups must have been one of the 
first casualties of the great historical upheaval after Abhinava. Hence Sarngadeva 
probably knew of gandharva only indirectly. 

But he certainly seems to have had a first-hand knowledge of the grama-ragas. 
These were old but profane forms. They survived perhaps because of their profane 
character and a relatively freer form. Sarngadeva knew through available texts—and 
certainly also through musical tradition which was still close enough to living gandh¬ 
arva to retain a memory of many of its distinctive attributes that the grama-ragas 
were close relatives of the gandharva forms. He could, consequently, imaginatively 
reconstruct gandharva and record its structures through his immense textual and 
theoretical knowledge and the known resemblances of jatis to grama-ragas and other 
older jati-born forms. 

After Sarngadeva the next great comprehensive work on music (apart from the 
commentaries on the Sangltaratnakara), is that of Raija Kumbha who composed his 
Sangltaraja during his reign over the kingdom of Mewar in the 15th century A.D. 
Kumbha was a great scholar of music and had studied many ancient and modern 
texts on the subject. He was also a versatile musician. He claims not only to have 


i He clearly says that only ‘the second chapter onward and forms beginning with grama-ragas 
etc.’ described therein constituted the field of the vaggeyakara : 

. 

-Kata on S.R. 3, 1. 
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studied and mastered ancient texts but also to have actually realised in practice the 
forms expounded. 1 

It is not possible to fully assess how close his reconstructions were to ancient 
forms. Yet, however much we may applaud his attempt, it is evident that much in 
Kumbha’s restoration was of dubious authenticity. We can, indeed, infer from his des¬ 
criptions that contemporary forms had crept into the recaptured old ones. Take for ins 
tance the gitakas of gandharva: Kumbha has drawn up charts of the actual beat-cum- 
tala structures of gltaka-formations on the basis of descriptions in the ancient texts. 
Sarngadeva, too, has given similar charts which, indeed, must have inspired Kumbha. 
But Kumbha goes much beyond Sarngadeva; he gives not only the tala-charts of the 
gitakas but also adds an accompanying svara and pada structure to which the gitakas 
are supposedly to be sung. The pada-structures of some of the gitakas consist of long 
verses and are clearly Kumbha’s own creations as they bear his name. 2 The accom¬ 
panying svara-structures are not jati structures but compositions in ragas, some of 
them very late desl forms like malhara-raga (S. Raj 2, 4, 1 , 135), karnata-bahgala- 
raga (S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 219) and turuska-gauda-raga (S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 219). These ragas 
are listed as adhunaprasiddha or currently popular de£I-ragas by Sarngadeva (S.R. 
2, 2, 9-10); they were evolved very much after gandharva. Other ragas like dharanl 
which Kumbha prescribes as melodic accompaniment for gitakas (S. Raj. 2, 4, 1, 219) 
appear to be even later forms, since they do not appear on Sarngadeva’s lists. Ob¬ 
viously, gandharva as a sacred, unalterable form was, by the age of Kumbha, a dead 
form, living only in musical texts, and Kumbha in trying to revivify it was, to a very 
great extent, making it sing to his own tune. 

Kumbha, like Sarngadeva, uses the two pairs of terms, gandharva: gana and 
marga: dest, much in the same way as his predecessor. Gandharva forms he says are 
suddha or pure forms; they extend in his work (he says) from the section on sruti upto 
antarabhasa and comprise also the gitakas like madraka etc. In other words, gandh¬ 
arva in his view, as in that of Sarngadeva, included not only the jatis and gitakas but 


1 Heater qfefaqq i f^r ii 

sfbrr i \\ 

-S. Raj. 1, 1, 1, 37. 

Although Kumbha here explicitly claims to have actually reconstructed only dramatic per¬ 
formances, the claim certainly also applied to music which formed the main subject-matter 
of his treatise. And, indeed, a total reconstruction of an ancient drama must inevitably 
have entailed a reconstruction of its musical aspect, too. 

2 eg. the verse to be sung to madraka includes the line: 

smfa farm, d 

another verse contains: 
yet another reads: 

fifTq 

and so on. 

—see S. Raj 2,4, 1. 
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also grama-ragas, bhasas and their progeny upto the antarabhasas. 1 Gana he defines 
as comprising those forms which were handled by and moulded into a variety of 

shapes by the vaggeyakaras. 2 . 

Gandharva, Kumbha says, was a sacred form with an adrsta end proclaimed by 

Brahma himself. It was sung by expert musicians who did not deviate in the slightest 
from its set traditions and was for this reason called gandharva (“gandharvamha 
sampradayavihitam hitva yato glyate tad gandharvamidam vidah pranigadanti”; 
(S Raj 2, 4, 1, 4). Regarding jatis, Kumbha, again like Sarngadeva, says that jatis 
were immutable like the Vedas and if sung in praise of Siva in accordance to their 
decreed forms they could expiate the awful sin of brahmahatya. He quotes Puranas 
to conclude that a musician who sings or plays the jatis, as well as those who listen 
to them, attain the transcendental abode of Siva. He adds that jatis should not be 
mutilated to the slightest degree for dire consequences might follow. Ragas, he says, 
are born of the jatis and can be identified as such (S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 408-414). 

The ‘suddha’ forms beginning with Sruti and extending upto antarabhasas 
which Kumbha defines as gandharva are again in the same context also identified as 
marga 3 The definition of marga in Kumbha is, in spirit, the same as in Sarngadeva: 
marga was a body of forms created by Brahma for spiritual and transcendentally up¬ 
lifting ends (mahodayanimitta). He ascribes the same characteristics to gandharva. 
DesI, too, is defined on the same lines as in Sangitaratnakara which views it as 
co-extensive with gana. 4 

In Kumbha’s usage of the terms gandharva: gana and marga: desi, the same 
ambiguity and equivocality are to be found as we have witnessed in Sarngadeva. 
Gandharva is described as consisting of forms ranging from jatis to the antarabhasas; 
marga is implied as being coextensive with these and yet jatis have been apportioned 
a section quite to themselves. Further, we notice that not jatis but only the jati-born 
forms ranging from grama-ragas onwards are divided into the marga and desi classes 
(S Raj 2, 2, 1,23-24). A vaggeyakara, as in Sarngadeva, is said to handle both marga 
and de£I forms (S. Raj 2,3,1, 9-10.) in which he is expert at creating ever-new musical 
compositions (navanavaracanadhatunirmanaved!; (S. Raj 2, 3, 1,3). Marga thus 
(in Kumbha’s scheme, as in that of Sarngadeva), excludes the jatis in which, according 


_g Raj 2 4 13 

Sarngadeva has nowhere specifically and in so many words, recorded that gandharva is ‘antar- 
abl^asikamam , • He has only implied it. Kallinatha, his commentator, however, makes *he 
point explicit (Kala on S.R. 4, 1-4). Kumbha has evidently followed Kallinatha. 

3 ^ 1 re yroft i etc farer <t«tt w. 

—S. Raj 2,4, 1,4-5. _ . c r 

mitffercrc^ wssfacR i wnrrra n 

—ibid. 2, 4, 1,6. r ^ 

rftef ^ i ref??!! WKsir re^r h 

i spitt;' rer ii 

— S- Raj 1,2, 3, 2-4. cf. S.R. 1, 1, 21.24. 
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to Kumbha, not a single matra could be changed without fear of divine retribution 
just as in words constituting sama-mantras: “tatah samaksaranlva matramatramapi 
sphutam/etasam nanyatha karyam pratyavayabhiya kvacit” (S. Raj 2, 1, 4, 414). 

After Kumbha, the terms gandharva and gana fell almost out of use. Marga 
and desl survived. The definition of these two terms as given by Sarngadeva was 
religiously copied and paraphrased by one author after another. 1 Marga became the 
general term for all old forms described by Sarngadeva and his predecessors. These 
forms had apparently become extinct by the 16th- 17th centuries: Venkatamakhin, 
writing in the 1620s says, in his Caturdandiprakasika, that grama-ragas, uparagas, 
ragas, bbasas, vibhasikas and antara-bhasas— i.e. 9 the six forms described as marga 
by Sarngadeva — are sung only by the gandharva deities and not by men 2 Indeed, not 
only marga-ragas but also the 264 de£I ragas enumerated by Sarngadeva (S.R. 2, 2,19) 
were no longer extant by the time of Venkatamakhin. 3 Already in the 14th century 
we notice that many of the forms—both old and new—current during Sarngadeva’s 
age were on their way to extinction. Prabandhas —one of the major forms of compo¬ 
sitions to which ragas, both marga and desl, were set—seem to have travelled a long 
path towards oblivion by the period of Sudhakalasa, the Jain author of Sahgitopanisat- 
sdroddhara (1350 A.D.). 4 He remarks that composers and singers of prabandhas 
were becoming rare in his days and thus excuses himself from describing these in detail: 

prabandhabandhakartaro virala bhutale’dhuna 
tadgayanaSca na prayo’to noktaste savistarah 

(Safigitopanisatsaroddhara 1,37) 

By the 18th century the range of forms described by Sarngadeva were definitely extinct. 
King Tulaja who ruled from 1729 to 1735, observes (like Venkatamakhin) that marga 
ragas were performed only in the abode of gandharvas 5 and that many of the other 
ragas too, current in an earlier period, had gone out of use. 6 

~i See for example the Ra. Kau of brikan{ha (16th century A.D.), 1, 14-16; Ragavibodha of Soma- 
natha (early 17th century) 1, 6*7 Sangitadarpana of Damodara Pandita (circa 1625 A.D.) 1, 3-5; 
Sangltaparijata of Ahobala (latter part of the 17th century) ch. 1; etc. 

^ra-f r d*nfWr: i ttjt ii 

qrrcpffrfa ^ Wd i Ttdd dRTPrreqr: jd: n 

drrrrpn srefcr vz i cRft n 

— Caturdandiprakasika 5, 17-20. 

3 mfddr: i TnmfdcdR ^ ^sfirPTf: snftfadT: u 

dd sftddT I TmddSddififTdd II 

d jdTf'T d?dd?4fd d'srfd i 
-ibid. 5,21-23. 

4 See Introduction pp. 5*6 in the G.O.S. edition of the work for date of the author. 

5 jd: i tpu *PdrmdT?dT dnfcTdr: i 

amt sddftddT: u 

—Sangita Sardmrta 9, 8-9. 

6 dd ^sdd i ddd dsddTdsd ddfa srd^fid ^ i 

d qd Turr ifd fdfd^dd: i 

— ibid. 9, 14-15. 
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Thus, marga in the 16th century, and later, became a general term for all old 
forms-forms by now totally lost in oblivion and described in texts such as the Sangt- 
taratndkara. DesI was a more resilient term, for by definition it could apply to any 
form that happened to be current and thus the term was retained as applicable to all 

extant forms . , 

One or two authors did use the terms gandharva and gana. They used them 

as synonymous with marga and defl. The definition of the terms as found in these 
later authors is simply a close paraphrase of Sarngadeva’s definition (m - R- , “ )• 
Experts during Sarngadeva’s period seem to have had an inkling of the actual 
outlines of gandharva forms through their direct knowledge of grama-ragas and other 
ancient forms which were close relatives of gandharva. Moreover, musical forms in 
that period seem to have shared a doctrinal as well as schematic organisation with 
the ancients; music still, evidently, referred to a largely common system of interpre¬ 
ting and viewing musical forms, even if many of the old forms themselves had been 
lost. Experts like Sarngadeva could still imaginatively visualise the jatis and discover 

likenesses with existing ragas in their structure. 

But gradually the musical system itself underwent some very crucial changes. 
Kallinatha writing in the 15th century gives some revealing clues regarding these 

changes. . , . 

In the ancient system the dual grama-division of the octave was a very basic 

structural factor in understanding and rendering musical forms whether they were 
jatis or grama-ragas etc. By Kallinatha’s age the grama-system had distintegrated 
and all forms were referred to a single common octave-structure. Thus Kallinatha 
observes that many ragas which, according to the Sastra, should have been rendered 
in the madhyamagrama, with the note madhyama of the middle octave as the initial 
note, were actually sung with the sadja of the middle octave as the first note. This 
points towards a great transformation. 

Each raga in the ancient system was allotted a mur-chana within a grama and 
this presumably gave the raga its particular scale or a fixed arrangement of tones 
(which we now call a that or mela). Any of the seven notes of an ancient grama 
could become the tonic, the adhara-sruti. A given murchana could only become a 


i Snkantha describes gandharva and gana as: 

run i sm^r^r n 

fims«rer i firsts nTfirsre' ^ tn^rnr fsfim *r%sr n 

— Ra. Kau. 3,6-8. 
also see Govinda’s remarks. 

rfifttr fsfira srhff m-sre imnfir ^ i ^tressr^ afire trrstsnra: u 
qnrel ^rjfisRnr i suresrasniistt;' ififir? wrrenwnr ii 

ith 3 srrersrofm i i rrywit wfinwftsspr %^fitre?a 11 

wstressrwtfijtfi fiRsf rere mflfirfit: i 

— Saiigraha Cu^lamani 2 , 11 - 14 . 
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distinct scale if the note on which it began was the tonic. But in Kallinatha’s age, 
sadja seems to have become the common tonic for all forms. 1 * * * V The grama-murchana 
system was giving place to the modern mela-karta or that system with the tonic always 
being called sadja (or sa). 

v; We notice in the ancient system that sadja was no more important than any 
other note. In many jatis, in fact, it could be dispensed with, and the same was true 
of it (with, indeed, a greater degree of freedom) regarding grama-ragas and other 
ancient forms. 2 

Pancama in the two gramas was fixed at different pitches. But in Kallinatha’s 
period all notes were referred to a single adhara-sruti which was invariably the sadja, 
hence pancama, which stands in a natural harmonical relation with this fixed sadja, 
too, had to become constant. The dual pancamas of the ancient grama-system had 
to go, and pancama became, as in modern music, fixed on a single immovable pitch. 3 

Later authors clearly testify that only a single-octave system, which they term¬ 
ed the sadja-grama (because of sadja having become the invariable tonic), had survi¬ 
ved in practice. To have called this octave-fabric a ‘grama’ was logically a misnomer, 
for it had a single fixed tonic, other notes having variable positions to give new scales; 
but old terms die hard. 

Vehkatamakhin in his Caturdandiprakasika remarks that madhyama grama 
had become ‘non-existent’ : “asmabhirmadhyamagramo’pi asatpraya itlryate” 
(i Caturdandiprakasika 3, 69). No reasonable man, he adds, would accept this grama, 
because it was not to be found in practice: “ayukto madhyamagramo laksyamarga- 
virodhatah” (ibid. 3, 71). There was, consequently, only one grama—the sadja-grama: 
“eka eva tatah sadjagrama ityavadharyate” (ibid. 3, 72). Venkatamakhin was one 
of the main theorists of the melakarta system, a system which was a living testimony 
to the fact that the grama-murchana system had been now replaced. 

Somanatha in his Ragavibodha (1609 A.D.) also implies the existence of a 
single grama. The reasQn he gives (like Kallinatha) is that pancama was no longer 
a moveable note: it was no longer established on two different Srutis as in the ancient 


1 xrnmi tra'ipsJTmtsnm srtra-faffa 

»nspwnffe<i«nsrt nsqmfecTtftsnmbrrir ^ qsnxwift i 

— Kalaon S.R. 2.2, 159-160. 

J Madhyama in gandharva was said to be indispensable. But this could not have made it the 

V constant tonic like the modern §a<Jja. For, with madhyama as the only tonic gandharva would 
have had only a single scale, namely, the scale of the murchana beginning with madhyama. 
This seems to be an extremely unlikely proposition. Moreover, madhyama in gandharva 
could be rendered an extremely weak note in some jatis—a position quite unthinkable or the 
constant modern tonic sa<Jja which is stressed with a continuous drone. Utpaladeva has 
suggested that madhyama was called indispensable in jatis because it just happened to be the 
only note which was never actually dropped. There seems to be quite some truth in this 
observation, because in many jati-born forms which shared a common musical scheme with 
the jatis, madhyama could be dropped. 

i 

— Kala on S.R. 2,2, 159-160, 
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two-grama system but had become fixed and immoveable. 1 Somanatha, in fact, quotes 
Kallinatha in support of his views. 2 

Other important post-Kallinatha theorists such as Srinivasa (in his Ragatattva- 
vibodhd 3 ), Pundarikavitthala (in his Ragamala 4 ) and Ahobala (in his Sangltapdrijata) all 

testify to the existence of only a single grama. 5 

Pandit Bhalkhande had as early as 1916, come to the conclusion that by the 
time of the Rdgatarangini of Locana-Kavi (written some time after Vidyapati, late 14th 
century A.D., whom Locana quotes) sadjagrama was the only grama in existence and 
the system deeming murchanas and jatis as parents of ragas had become obsolete; the 
melakarta or that system had come into full usage. 6 A careful perusal of Kallinatha 
and the major post-Kallinatha authors cannot but lead to these conclusions. 

The chief reason for this major upheaval in the system of music was per¬ 
haps the emergence and the gradual dominance of the drone. Today, Indian music 
without the drone is unimaginable. And in current practice, the tonic, the adharasruti 
of the drone (usually the tanapura except with instruments like the shahnai) is always 
called the sadja; in fact, the terms sadja and adharasruti or tonic have now become 
synonyms. ' The emergence of sadja as the basic note, with which as the constantly 
droned tonic, all other notes are realised, was the new emergent system to which latter- 
day theorists pointed in stating that ‘sadja is the only existent grama . 

The pre-drone system had, in all probability, the harp as its central instru¬ 
ment, as many eminent scholars have concluded. 7 In this system a harp-like vina 
was tuned to a certain grama : the seven (or nine) svaras were placed at fixed sruti- 
distances from each other. 8 Any note could then become the tonic and the murchana 
based on that note gave a distnict scale. 


1 


3 


5 


7 


sr tffir wot \ fa 3 flwrtt ^rf * 11 

—Ragavibodha 1, 40. 

srastpiTWtnf'r i 

_Authors own comm, following Ragavibodha. 1, 40. 


— Ragatattvavibodha , 39. 

at* jTEummr: rrt(rr) tut * swt i ^stimnfsraminT^ nutfcf inm: n 


—Ragamala 1, 27-28. 

We have consulted IICMS copy of manuscript No. 1985 of the Oriental Institute of Baroda. 

Pandit Bhatkharde in his SritnaUaksyasangltam 1. 25-41, written under the pseudonym of 
Catura, gives a fait ly long list of quotations from post-Kallinatha authors testifying to the 
existence of only the so called §adjagrama. 

See his A short Historical Survey of the Music of Upper India. 

See for example “Emergence of the Drone in Indian Music” by Dr. B.C. Deva, J.M.A. 1952; 
also B.B. pp. 167-71 (part of the editor Chaitanya P. Desai s epilogue) etc. 

For further discussion see ch. IV. 

See Bharata ka Sanglta Sastra (Hindi) by Acarya Brhaspati, pp. 5-13 for a well-reasoned des¬ 
cription of the tuning process. 
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All ancient musical forms, whether gandharva, marga or de£I (of the ancient 
variety) were based on the grama-murchana system. True, marga and de£l incorpora¬ 
ted and accepted many more srutis and intervals as musically valid tones than were 
permitted in gandharva, but the system remained common. It must have been a major 
transformation in musical practice that caused a change from the ancient grama-mur- 
chana system to the current drone system. During the course of this transformation 
the marga-ragas were gradually lost. Or perhaps they were moulded to suit the new 
framework and were in the process so transformed that latter-day theorists could not 
see them as ancient marga-ragas. 

The drone probably originated in a class of de£I (or may be purely folk) 
forms which during medieval times used a tanpura-like instrument to sound the tonic 
throughout musical performances. This system then gradually became dominant to 
the exclusion of the older one. The historical upheavals during which the old order 
speedily disintegrated must have surely helped this drone-system to establish itself. 
Whatever the historical process responsible for this change, the change from the old to 
the new system was certainly a marked one as Pandit Bhatkhande 1 and many noted 
subsequent authors have observed. 


In the light of Sarngadeva, his commentators, and subsequent authors whose 
works are most accessible to us, it is not surprising that most modern scholars have 
bracketed gandharva together with marga. Even those perceptive scholars who have 
recognised that gandharva, indeed,was a definite body of music in itself, yet 
reveal a vague and sometimes conflicting notion regarding its scope, extent and 
nature. The reason, we believe, is that Abhinava’s exposition and masterly 
analysis has not received the attention it deserves. Sarngadeva has far too 
excessively overshadowed our vision of ancient forms. We do not wish to decry Sarn¬ 
gadeva, who was certainly a very painstaking and thorough scholar with a vast, almost 
encyclopaedic, knowledge of musical practice and theory. He stood at the threshhold 
of change and opens for us an illuminating window through which we can look back 
at ancient forms. But Abhinava is certainly a more reliable guide in many crucial matters 
of ancient music. Post-Abhinava authorities were no longer in the happy position of 
having a direct knowledge of ancient musical forms. 

Following Abhinava, we have, in our analysis of gandharva, made an attempt at 
sifting and distinguishing it from other forms and of establishing its separate identity. 
We have (to use an ancient philosophical term) discussed the ‘tatastha’ attributes of 
gandharva: we have, that is to say, considered it mainly in relation to other forms. 
Let us now turn to the svarupa-laksana of gandharva and try to understand its forms 


See his monograph entitled A Comparative Study of Some of the Leading Music Systems of the 
15th , 16th , 17th and 18th Centuries , besides the work cited earlier. 
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in themselves. For this purpose we can have no better guide than the Dattilam. It 
is the one available text which is devoted completely and exclusively to gandharva. It 
has, moreover, the advantage of being short and pithy: it deals with the subject in a 
very precise, methodical way. It follows a logically organised manner of procedure in 
moving neatly from one topic to the next. 



















































INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The Dattilam may be analysed structurally into three distinct sections: 

1. the preamble, consisting of five verses; 

2. the section on svara comprising 12 topics, (from verse 6 to 108). 

3. the section on tala, beginning with a short introductory remark, from 
verse 109 to 242. (Then the end of the treatise is announced in verse 243.) 

We have also divided the exposition that follows into these three divisions. 

The Dattilam is short and very often cryptically brief. It can, on most points 
of detail, only form the embryonic centre of our study. We shall take recourse, 
for elaboration, to other texts. The most ancient of these is the Natyasastra. But 
the Natyasastra , too, needs clarifications. Abhinava provides these on many points. 
Other important texts like the Brhaddesl , the Bharata Bhasya of Nanyadeva, the 
SangJta-cintamani of Vemabhupala, the Sangltaratnakara and the Sangitaraja— to name 
the more prominent ones—also provide many useful clues and necessary details. 

As is only to be expected regarding a body of music as ancient as the gandharva, 
the details available in later works are sometimes conflicting, confusing and ambiguous. 
Our attempt shall be to sift the details as critically as possible and after examining 
evidence, to present gandharva in a logically schematic manner with Dattilam provi¬ 
ding the ground. This will give us an imaginative idea of the forms of gandharva (as 
much as is feasible with a dead and bygone form) and also show us the relative view¬ 
point of Dattila as a gandharva theorist in comparison with others. 

The Dattilam was printed from a single manuscript. No truly critical edition 
is possible till more manuscripts may be discovered. Yet we have seen that quotations 
from the Dattilam abound in sanglta literature. These provide us with some important 
pathabhedas. They also help fill in many gaps in the printed edition. Some lacunae 
still remain. We have attempted to bridge a few important ones through consider¬ 
ations of parallel matter elsewhere, and also, at a place or two, through deductive 
considerations. 
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DATTILAM 
THE PREAMBLE 

1A. (pranamya paramesanam) brahmadyamsca gurumstatha 

B. gdndharvasastrasanksepah sarato'yam mayocyate 
2A. gandharvam nardadibhyach prattamadau svayambhua 
B. vidhivannaradenatha prthivydmavtdritam 
3A. padasthah svarasahghatastalena sumitastatha 
B. prayuktascavadhanena gandharvamabhidhlyate 1 
4A. lokad vidyatpadaniha 2 sabdasastradyanugrahat 
B. prasiddhamavadhanam tu samyagbuddhyadiyojnam 
5A. dvayamanyadato vacyamiha sanksepamicchata 
B. tatra svaragatam purvam meyatvadupdisyate 

Having bowed to the Supreme Lord and to the Teachers, beginning with 
Brahma, I [shall now] in a concise form enunciate the essence of the sastra pertaining 
to gandharva. The Self-Born One conferred gandharva first on Narada and others. 
Narada, then, duly brought it down to the world. A group of notes well measured 
through rhythmic beats (tala) and set to words (padasthah) when rendered with [due] 
intentness (avadhana) is termed gandharva. 

One should in this context, know the [nature of] words (padas) through 
common usage (lokat) and with the help of grammar and lexicons etc. [The term] 
intentness (avadhana) is well understood to mean the right direction (yojanam) of 
the intellect (buddhi) and other [faculties]. It is necessary for me, with my intention 
here to be brief, to expound only the two elements other than the [two just explained]. 
Therein svara is being elucidated first since it is that which is to be measured. 

NOTE : 

Dattila begins with the customary mangala-£loka after which he states the 
subject-matter of his work. 

‘Gandharva’, we have shown, stands for a specific body of music. Sastra techni¬ 
cally means the authoritative delineation of a subject in a methodical, schematic way. 

Any god considered as the supreme deity can be referred to as ‘svayambhu’ 
(self-born). The epithet is thus commonly applied to Brahma and Visnu as well as 
Siva. However, the two gods who are most intimately associated with gandharva— 
indeed with music in general—are Siva and Brahma. Here the reference seems to be 
to Brahama, who is stated in the Nalyasastra to be the prime (adi) teacher of 
gandharva (N.S. 33, 23; 28, 39, 31, 104). 

i T. ed. reads. Datt. 3 has been often quoted : A.B. quotes 3A with 

The line reads a happier reading, we think. Sudha on S.R. 1, 4,15-16 quotes 
this verse with zreTfJ sffTST: • Here too the reading is 

S. Raj 1, 2, 3, 48 is the same as Datt. 3. It occurs as a quotation, but Dattila is not explicitly 
named as the source. The reading is same as in A.B. and Sudha. 

T. ed. reads 


2 
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Though Brahma was the first teacher who revealed gandharva to Narada, the 
god who was chiefly propitiated through gandharva was Siva. 

Dattila says that Narada had brought gandharva to the world of men accord¬ 
ing to vidhi (vidhivat). The phrase is suggestive of the strict rule-bound character 
of gandharva in which, as we have seen, a faulty formation meant the loss of adrsta. 

After stating his subject-matter and its ultimate divine origin, Dattila defines 
it. Gandharva, he says, consists of four elements : pada, svara, tala and avadhana. 
Bharata and ViSakhila have defined gandharva in similar terms. Abhinava has 
discussed the relative merits of the definition as given by Dattila, ViSakhila and 
Bharata (See ch. I). 

Dattila has included avadhana as an essential element of gandharva, but 
neither Bharata nor ViSakhila incorporate it in their definition. The only other 
acarya who had included it was Daksaprajapati. A definition of gandharva ascribed 
to him is quoted by SimhabhOpala, who also quotes Dattila’s definition in the same 
passage. Daksaprajapati states that avadhana is the chief element in gandharva 
(Sudha on S.R. I, 4, 15-46). 

Though Dattila includes avadhana as an element of gandharva, he does not 
seem to give it much importance. He cursorily explains it in a single line. And his 
explanation shows avadhana as a quality which is necessary in the pursuit of any 
vidya; for a proper concentration and the right direction of the necessary faculties is 
essential for any serious pursuit or study and is not specific to music. This is the 
reason why, as Abhinava points out, Bharata and ViSakhila had not included ava¬ 
dhana in defining gandharva ("avadhanadvina kutrapi siddherayogat”, A.B. on N S. 
28, 11-12). 

The inclusion ot avadhana as an element of gandharva was perhaps due to 
the adrsta nature of this corpus of music. A line from ViSakhila quoted by Abhi¬ 
nava reads : ‘if a musician intently fixes his mind, (samavadhana) as in japa, on the 
self-revealed final sruti (where svara is manifest) 1 then a special adrsta accrues to 
him” (‘tatra visakhilacaryaprabhrtibhih svasamvedye Srutidhamni samavadhanam 
japavaddiyaroanam viSi§tadr$taya prayokturbhavati iti darSitam’ A.B. on N.S. 28,23). 

Having defined gandharva as a conjunction of four elements : svara, pada, 
tala and avadhana, Dattila takes up two of these—pada and avadhana—and indi¬ 
cates their nature in a single verse. Pada literally means a word, in fact, a grammati¬ 
cally inflected word, which can be used meaningfully in a sentence. A knowledge of 
the nature of pada—the grammatical and semantic rules which govern it are matters 
which lie outside the field of music. Thus Dattila rightly refers his readers to gram¬ 
mar, general usage and dictionaries regarding matters pertaining to pada. Bharata, 
too, in summing up the topics constituting the pada element of gandharva lists a 
string of technical terms associated with grammar and also with alankara-Sastra 
(N.S. 28, 16-17). 


Such as the fourth sruti of §adja, the third of j*$abha, the second of gandharva etc. 
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However there were certain peculiar traits pertaining to pada and its musical 
treatment in gandharva which neither Dattila nor Bharata have listed as specific pada 
topics But they have dealt with the matter piecemeal as it comes up in other topics. 

Coming to verse 5 we notice that it is in direct continuation with the previous 
verse. The main link-word is ‘atah\ Dattila’s language in the first line of verse 5 is some¬ 
what cryptic, but his purport is clear. In verse 4 he had said that the nature of pada 
could be learnt from non-musical fields of study like grammar etc. and that avadhana 
was a commonly understood state of mind. Therefore, he now says, it is not neces¬ 
sary for him to expound pada and avadhana (especially since he wants to be bnet) 
but only to describe the remaining two elements besides these (atah anyad-dvayam) 
meaning svara and tala. Of these two, he says, he will take up svara first. 

He gives a reason for his choice. Bharata also describes svara before tala, but 
he does not state the reason for this preference. The reason Dattila gives for describ¬ 
ing svara before tala is that the svara part of gandharva constituted the ‘meya the 
object to be measured. 1 Tala, by implication, formed the measure. In such a relation¬ 
ship, the meya is unquestionably the primary object; the cloth, in other words, is 

more fundamental than the yardstick. # , . 

We must note that svara as an aspect of gandharva signified not notes alone 
but the entire melodic part of gandharva constituting specific structures created 
through patterns of notes. In defining gandharva Dattila calls it a svarasanghata, 
a compact collection of notes or, in other words, a well-composed melody. All the 
doctrines, laws, rules and regulations which formulated, in a Gastric manner, the 
nature of this svara-sanghata are grouped together under svara. 


i The text says ‘meyatv5t’; literally, ‘because of the quality of being that which is measured . 












SECTION I : ON SVARA 


SVARODDE$A 


6A. srutayo'tha svara gramau murchandstdnasamyutah 
B. sthanani vrttayascaiva suskam sadharane tatha 
7A. jatayascaiva varnasca ndnalankarasamyutah 
B. esa svaragatoddesahd sanksepenath nirnayah 

The Srutis, the svaras, the two gramas, the murchanas with tanas, the sthanas, 
the vrttis, the suska and the two sadharanas—this is the uddeSa (the list of topics) 
linked with svara. These [topics] will now be considered * 2 and decreed in brief. 

NOTE: 


By the age when Dattilam was composed, the study and elucidation of 
gandharva had become a well-organised Sastra. As with other sastras, the subject 
had been logically analysed into proper divisions and subdivisions and arranged 
neatly into topics. Such a list of topics was known technically as uddesa. Bharata 
calls it 'sangraha’ which Abhinava explains as uddeSa. 3 

Dattila’s uddeSa of svaras has 12 topics while Bharata has 13. Dattila has 
left out the topic dhatu which concerned instrumental technique, for, as he states in 
verse 96, he refers his readers regarding vlna and other instrumental playing to other 
works, in his zeal for brevity. 

We have already discussed the comparatively different order in which Bharata 
lists 4 and expounds these very topics and the doctrinal implications of this difference 


Datt. T. ed. reads ? f) 5T:- Nijenhuis has translated uddesa as ‘a mere discretion of 

things relating to the notes’ ( Dattilam : A compendium of Ancient Indian Music , p. 17). This 
is misleading, for uddesa as we have discussed in ch. I was a technical term in §astras which 
indicated a definitive list of all topics pertaining to the matter under discussion. 

2 Dattila says which in this context can bear more than one rendering. It 

may, for example, be translated as : ‘now in brief will follow an authoritative verdict on these’, 
faufa means ‘to investigate’, ‘to ascertain*, ‘application of a conclusive argument*, ‘dis¬ 
cussion’, ‘consideration*,'verdict* etc. (See Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Williams). 
We have incorporated the two major aspects of the notion of ‘nirnaya’'—to weigh or consider 
and to pass a final verdict—in our rendering. 

3 *tt 

—N.S. 28, 20. 

A.B. : nrarfehift ifa i 

4 mTJ dRT: I mVITW ^TT STTdd: I 

—N.S. 28, 13-14. 
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(see ch. 1). All works on gandharva, apparently, had the same standard list 
of topics but the order of arrangement and the implied hierarchical importance 
given to one topic over another evidently differed from acarya to acarya. From 
Abhinava we have some idea of ViSakhila’s uddeSa. Like Bharata, Visakhila, too, 
had listed and discussed dhatu, for Abhinava refers to him five times in connection 
with details of instrumental technique and in fact speaks of his difference with 

Bharata regarding sub-divisions within dhatu. 1 

Among topics concerning svara we notice that svara itself is a topic. Svara 
in a general sense implied the entire melodic (as opposed to the tala) aspect of 
gandharva. Svara as a specific topic meant the musical tones used in gandharva. 

After listing the topics concerning svara, Dattila says that he shall now give, 
in brief, a ‘nirnaya’ regarding these topics. ‘Nirnaya’ is listed along with ‘niScaya’ 
by the' AmarakoSa as standing for ascertained knowledge and is opposed to such 
words like samSaya and vieikitsa etc. which stand for uncertain or doubtful know¬ 
ledge. 2 Thus Dattila, in effect, tells us that the exposition he is going to present stems 
from his authentic and ascertained cognizance of the subject-matter. Here, certainly, 
speaks an authoritative acarya who has a confident command over his subject. 


1 Bharata introduces the topic dhatu with 

tftatfr trfem: mntr firatatr: i 

—N.S. 29, 50. 

Abhinava comments: 

ftsftsRtfa i mjfcnntfa i trtretrbir ^gest^r ftrafT^Pnf.sfbntr finrnft 

i «rnt ntr%<ar firatrfgsmrmiW tm? tun ntn;f«ifa fturfh i 

2 atstn^rr^ sit fnfafonrr g nsw: i fimqfasntft n 

— Amarakosa 9 1, 5, 3. 










TOPIC 1 


SRUTI 


SA. nrnamurasi mandrastu dvavimsatividho dhvanih 
B. sa eva k an the madhyah 1 syat, tarah sirasi glyate 
9A. uttarottaratarastu vinayam tvadliarotlarah 2 
B. iti dhvanivisesaste sravandcchruti samjhitah 

In the human chest reside sounds of twenty-two kinds [termed] mandra ; the 
same [range of sounds when sounded] in the throat is called madhya [and] in the 
head, tara. Thus we obtain a sucessively higher pitch as we move up (uttarottara¬ 
tarastu). Conversely, on the vlna a successively higher pitch [is obtained on] 
successively lower [strings]. These specific sounds are termed Srutis for they are 
audible. 


NOTE ; 

These two karikas contain in gist a great deal of matter. 

Dattila begins by describing the anatomical basis for the production of 
musical sounds in singing. In ancient singing, as in most contemporary vocalising, 
the range was three octaves. Each of these octaves was thought to be produced 


1 T. ed. reads : However, the editor refers to another reading : ^05 rjErj- 

sftT^fn^r TOrplif ntct: 'TTS;- Nanyadeva has quoted Datt. 8 but the manuscript reading is 
faulty : g (? c q) qqj— 

5 T<nr»TTftr mfa: 1 n 9^ #9 »rs 9 . pmrrc; ftrafa rfrw 1, 

—B.B. (1) 6 . 33. 

2 Datt. T. ed. reads We have adopted Abhinava’s reading who quotes the 

phrase as : 9975 —9191919 fqtrdrTT #ct 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 54. 


Verse 34 in the Nafyacuddmapi of Somanarya (Goveinment Oriental Manuscripts Library 
Madras, Manuscripts No. 12998) is, obviously, borrowed from Datttlam with a minor change 
Dati.9B reads here as: Another echo of Danila’s description is to be 

fouod in the S.S.S., a medieval work : 


ffe | ?TT5t 11 

fgquft JTgq: q”€fTqiqjT I ^ fgJrq - ; qiqTcf i| 

— S.S.S. as quoted by Sudba on S.R. 1, 3, 7. 
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from a different section of the human frame. The lower octave was said to reside in 
the chest, the middle octave in the throat and the high octave in the head. 1 

The Bfhaddesi relates in greater detail the anatomical process through which 
sound or nada was said to be produced in the human physique. In the centre of the 
body, the text says, is the brahmagranthi, 2 the abode of Brahma. Within brahma- 
granthi resides the vital breath, prana. Prana gives rise to a vital fire, vahni, and 
the conjunction of this fire and breath produces nada or sound. 

yaduktam brahmanah sthanam brahmagranthi Sea yah smrtah 

tanmadbye samsthitah pranah pranad vahnisamudgamah 

vahnimarutasamyogannadah samupajayate (Br. 18-19) 

This anatomy and the process of sound production was clearly Tantra-inspi- 
red and, indeed, Sarngadeva, who speaks of the process at much greater length, gives 
an account, in this connection, of the human frame in terms of the Tantric anatomy 
of cakras (S.R. 1, 2; the section on pindotpatti). Such an account of the production 
of nada features in numerous works on sanglta. 3 

In Dattila’s account of the physical location within the human frame of three 
octaves, we notice that the higher the octave, the higher its position in the body, mandra 
resides in the chest, madhya in the throat and tara still higher in the head. The musi¬ 
cal sounds rise gradually in pitch as their location climbs higher, reaching up from 
the torso to the head. The Vrtti on the Brhaddesl explains the concept through the 
image of the stair-case. The nada born of the conjunction of the vital fire and breath, 
it explains, rises from the navel through human effort. Climbing steps by step like 
smoke propelled by a wind on a stair-case, it assumes the form of the different srutis. 4 

Other theorists explained the gradually rising sequence of musical sounds and 
their location at successively higher positions on the frame, through yet another me- 
taphysical-cum-anatomical concept. Sarngadeva has put the concept succinctly: Tan¬ 
tric anatomy recognises many subtle nadls; two main nadls or arteries, which scale 
the frame from the base of the spinal column to the tip of the skull, are called ida and 


1 ffa *rertsfaifbt£t i qro »naft qfsq u 

awr swnTSBerct uui; i 

-S.R. 1, 3, 7-8. ’ 

also S. Raj 2,1, 1, 24-27 and other works. 

2 The Br. does not give the location of the brahmagranthi. Sarngadeva gives it (S.R. 1, 2, 145-48). 
The brahmagranthi is said to be located near the navel and in the middle of the brahma¬ 
granthi is the nabhicakra of Tantric anatomy : 

nKhcwt qist fqwrrcw’m i swat sftffasitr:: ffsmi'w: i aw sr^wNfTfai 

asirsi) 5fir i ctwr wqi jresTSvmfwr i 

— Sudha on S.R. 1. 2, 145-50. 

3 eg. S. Raj 2, 1, 1,1-27 and Aumapatam 1, 1-19 among others. 

qqrRtsqr (?3tRl^cnj» yrtqsnfb faqumieram (?) i 

— Br Vrtti on 27A.. 
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pingala. They are positioned on either side of the human frame (S.R. 1, 2, 150-154). 
On the chest, across ida and pingala are twenty two nadls stretched horizontally one 
above the other in a step-wise manner. These produce the twenty two graded sounds 
of the octave. The lowest nadi produces the lowest pitch and the pitch gradually 
rises as the higher nadls are struck by the vital breath (marutahati). A similar set 
of twenty-two nadls resides in the throat and another in the head (S.R. 1, 3, 8-10 and 
Kala). This concept, too, was evidently quite ancient and Kohala, as quoted in the 
Vrtti on Brhaddesi, refers to this notion (in connection with svaras 1 ). 

The image suggested by the concept is that of a triangular harp situated 
within the human body with a range of three octaves, having its broad base at the 
bottom, with successively shortened strings rising to a pyramidical tip, the higher the 
string, the higher the pitch of its sound. Dattila clearly hints at this very image 
when he says that in the human frame the sound rises in pitch, the higher its location 
(uttarottaratarah) while in the vina, (vinayam tu) the process is reversed; the lower 
the string, the higher its pitch (adharottarah). 

Abhinava expresses the notion with another analogy : the location of the 
mandra and tara on the vina (and the flute) was, he says, quite opposite to that on 
the human frame ; one could liken the position to a mirror image where the left be¬ 
comes the right and the right becomes the left. 2 

Though Dattilla does not state it in so many words, the vina he is referring to 
was certainly a harp-type of vina, shaped like a bow and placed with its tips away 
from the ground. Such a vina is found sculpted on a Sanchi gateway (2nd century 
B.c.). A relief of musicians from Bharhut carved almost in the same period, 
shows a man playing another such vina. The lady sitting on a stool who is shown 
playing the vina in the Sanchi relief is holding it with its narrow end towards the 
ground. In this vina, a higher note would obviously have been struck on a lower 
string. King Samudragupta (ca. 4th century A.D.) in a famous coin minted by him, 
is shown playing a similar vipa. An Amaravati sculpture of approximately the same 
period, shows a girl playing an identical type of vipa. 3 Examples can be multiplied: 
an ancient figurine dug at Rupar shows a woman playing such a harp (see Roopalekha, 
a journal concerned with the arts published by The All India Fine Arts and Crafts Society, 
Vol. XXV, No. 2, 1954, p. 27) a small plaque from Pawaya, Gwalior; shows a dance 
scene where an accompanying musician plays another such harp. 4 Representations 


ap^^tr i fnilftral <r*m>T5r 

Again in the same passage: p«tr =rr§ *stf5t: 

i nfcsdt sefflrcujs4: stfpp: tt: ii 

— Br. Vrtti on 63. 

fwrfa: 1 

-A. B. on N. S. 28, 11-12. 

3 See Bh. Sang. Iti p. 258 and 482. Sketches of these sculptures may be seen in the appendix of 
the same work; see sketches Nos. 7, 8, 62, 63. 

4 For a sketch see Bh. Sang. Iti (B), Vol. II, Appendix p. 38. 
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are to be seen even in the Indian-inspired art of South-East Asia at such sites as 
Borobudur and Angkor Thom. 1 A harp of this variety survives to this day in Burma 
(see Die Musikinstrumente Indiens und Indonesiens by Curt Sachs, p. 141). In India 
we have the 'sakoda yazh’ from Tamilnad which is a direct descendant of the ancient 
harp (for an illustration see the article entitled ‘Music Instruments of India’ by 
Smt. N.C. Indira Devi in Roopalekha, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 facing p. 31). 

Bharata’s directions for tuning the vlna also reveal that he had the harp in 
mind. In rendering a tana on the vlna, when certain notes had to be dropped, the 
technique was twofold: the process could be accomplished either through pravesa 
or through nigraha. Nigraha meant to avoid touching the notes to be omitted 
(nigrahast\asamsparsah, N.S. 28, 34). In praveSa the note to be dropped was 
tuned either to the pitch of the note lower to it or the one higher to it (tatra prave- 
Sanam madhurasvaraviprakarsaduttaramardavadva, N.S. ibid). This, as Abhinava 
says, was done either by tightening the string to which the note to be dropped was 
tuned or loosening it. On rendering a tana on the vlna, Abhinava says, if one is not 
skillful enough or cannot avoid striking the note to be dropped, then the string to 
which this note is tuned should itself be ‘omitted’ (lopyasvaratantritvam kriyate) bv 
loosening it so as to make it become one with another note or, alternately, tighten¬ 
ing it to the pitch of the note higher to it. 2 

Bharata himself has described the processes of lowering and raising the srutis 
on a vlna through the words mardava and ayatatva (mardavadayatatvadva, N.S. 28 
27). Abhinava explains these terms as: “mardava is the loosening of a string while 
ayatatva is the converse process.” 3 Clearly the vlna Bharata had in mind was the 
harp. 

The process of the production of musical sounds through the human frame 
was conceived on the analogy of this harp-vlna. As in the vlna, so in the human frame, 
there were string-like nadls (arteries, in this case, of the subtle body) stretched horizon¬ 
tally which were responsible for the graded musical pitches produced in singing. It 
is almost as though the ancients thought that there existed a concealed harp within the 
human frame (as it does in the piano) except that this human-harp was constructed upside 
down in contrast to the ancient wooden vlria or harp. 

It was perhaps the physical, wooden harp itself which gave rise through 
metaphor to the postulation of a harp-like process within the human frame. Influen¬ 
ced further by Tantric thought and its system of subtle anatomical nadis, theorists 
built up a picture of the existence of a nadl-built harp concealed within the body. 

The concept of the body as a harp was an ancient one. It can be traced back 
to the Vedic Age. In the Aitareya Aranyaka , there is a long passage where a man- 

1 ibid., p. 18. 

2 sfWrat tinfw cTqt faqrt, nf? =r, r-m?t <u, fofira'tarorfibrt 

tnrerwrwf i c v ’ 

— A.B. on N.S. 28, 34. 

3 falfastarOf foritatTOUKK? ^TTf[ I 
-ibid., 28, 27-28. 
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made vina is compared to the god-created human body : “just as the human body has 
Sira (head) similarly does the vina have one; just as the body possesses a belly, 
similarly does the vina have an ambhana (the sound box); the strings of the vina 
correspond to the fingers; the skin covering of the vina corresponds to the human 
skin, the tongue to the plectrum” 1 

In Siksa works this idea becomes more crystallised and the human frame is con¬ 
ceived of as a musical instrument and called the gatra (or Sarlra) vina. The harp, in 
contrast, was known as the daravl vina or the wooden vina. Just as different notes 
were produced on the vina through different fingers, analogously different notes were 
indicated on different fingers in singing sama. 2 The practice continues and is tradi¬ 
tionally known as theiiasta-vlna. 3 

The Naradi Siksa says: “there are two vlnas used for rendering various types 
of songs. The samic vina is the gatra-vina. Its characteristics are as follows: that 
vina is known as the gatra-vina, on which sama-singers sing; it consists of vowels and 
consonants and makes use of the fingers and the thumb”. 4 The term gatravlna here 
clearly refers to the human frame conceived as a vina with words echoing the Aitareya 
Aranyaka. Bharata, too, conceives the body as a musical instrument that produces 
song and calls it the Sarlra-vlna (a synonym of gatra-vina) He calls the wooden 
vina, daravl-vina (N.S. 28, 14-15), 

There is some misconception regarding the term gatra (or Sarlra) vina. Some 
have thought it to have been a kind of ancient lute or lyre. 5 But an examination of 
the comments of Abhinava and Nanyadeva reveals beyond doubt that gatra vina 
denoted the human frame. Commenting on the word sarlra vina, Abhinava says: 
“when Sarasvatl in the form Speech arises out of the human frame this is known as 
vina; sarlre vina, vagrupa hi sarasvatl vlnasabdenocyate”. (A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15). 
Daravl-vina was, on the other hand, the vina with a wooden frame. 6 

Elsewhere, Abhinava states that in relation to the sarlra vina one always 
speake of ‘singing’ ard the effort needed is of an internal nature: “Sarlre tu gayaty- 
eveti vyavaharah, antarasyaivatra prayatnasya bhavat” (A.B. on N.S. 30, 3). But 

1 3r*r cftuii qqfa farc fin-*: qqrw: 3 cr- 

frt: ithtsfit: *qsi? ^14 wzwSt fawft qm iifa 

^4*i T sfqf^Tqqqisfqf^r i ^ m # ^qqi gu ^fqsnfa i 
— Aitareya Ararnyaka 3, 25. 

The passage is quoted and explained in Bh. Sang. Iti, p. 24-25. 

2 swr: mx: i sn^far^t 3 qnuR 11 

spnfWiqt wrcg ^fa's^ror ^ «N?r: 1 4fan*3 faqR 11 

Naradi £ik?a as quoted in Bh. Sang. Iti (B), Vol. I, p. 318. 

3 See the article entitled ‘Sama-Sariglta’ by V.S. Agrawal, in Nada Ninada-Sri, p. 33. 

4 srsT q £ cftq ith snftpj 1 qTfaqft 3 ssqT: srom 11 

*TTs^<JTT 3 rn 5f|tRT WT qiqfid STH^TT: l II 

—Naradi Siksa quoted in Bh.^Sang. Iti (B), Vol. I, p. 299. 

6 See for example Bh. Sang Iti (B) Vol. I, p. 299. 

6 ^iqqr qqqdlfa qivft 1 fa q. ...snqq; 1 qer.*q 1 

*Tt 5RG£T ‘fq^lfoTT fq^lf^tiqiq: I ^Iq^qxq^ | 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 13-15. 
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regarding the instrumental vina one speaks of ‘playing’, because the activity is exter¬ 
nal and involves the striking of strings: “vinayam tu vadayatyeveti; bahyasyaiva 
tantrihananakarinab prayatnasya bhavat” (A.B. ibid.). 

In parenthesis, we may here note a curious ancient controversy. Some predeces¬ 
sors of Abhinava believed that the svaras produced on the instrumental vina were a 
‘reflection’ of the Sarira vina. 1 Abhinava has strongly argued against this view (in the 
context of discussing the two-fold division of svara topics on the basis of daravl and 
sarira vlnas by Bharata). The mere fact, he says, that the same organ of perception, 
namely, the sense of hearing, was the cognitive tool for experiencing the tones of 
both the sarira and the instrumental vina, was no reason to think that the latter was a 
reflection of the former. Does the human frame as reflected in a mirror, he asks, 
bear any resemblance to the vina?: “vipa hi dehasya pratibimbamiti keyambhasa? na 

hi darpanasahkrantapratibimbaSarirapraticchandakasadrsi vina vlnetyupalambhah 

(A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). Neither, he says, does the body itself form a sort of mirror in 
which the vina is reflected: “na ca mukuravaddehasya pratibimbanasthanam” (A.B. 
ibid.). Nor, he continues, were the notes on the vina, a reflection of the sarira 
notes as was clear from direct observance and also from the fact that what one obtain¬ 
ed on hearing a sung and a played note was not a pair of notes one the bimba (i.e. 
the sarira note) and the other the pratibimba (the reflected vina-note)—but the same 
identical note: “na ca vinasvare sarlrasvaram pratibimbamarpayatlti drstam, dvayoh 
svaryoranupalambbat” (A.B. ibid). The vina-note he further asserts is, indeed, 
capable of being produced without the help of the sarira note: how can it then be a 
reflection? Moreover, quite a different kind of effort is needed to produce the Sarira 
and the vina notes: “sarirasvarabhave’pi vainasvarapravrtteh sarirasvarah vainasvara- 
pratibimbamityasadeva; prthakprayatnanispadyam” (A.B. ibid.). The reflection 
theory, in Abhinava’s view, thus could not hold ground. Abhinava’s remarks show 
that through the term sarira, the ancients referred to the human frame and not to a 
kind of vina. 

Nanyadeva, too, (in his Bharata Bhasya) discusses the terms daravl vina and 
sarira vina (the context is the same where Abhinava made the comments noted 
above). It is obvious from Nanyadeva’s remarks that the sarira vina was the human body 
conceived as an instrument. “The darvavl , Nanyadeva says, is the vina on which 
strings are attatched: daravl ya tu tatrapi nama tantrl samanvita” (B.B. 1,84). It is, he 
adds, of various types known as vipanci, vallakl, roattakokila etc. (B.B. 1, 84-88): 
these were popular varieties of ancient harps. “The sarira, on the other hand, consists 
of the major and minor limbs (of the human body) the heart, the neck, the palate, 
the teeth, the tongue, the nose and the chest. In it the pranavayu—the breath—is 
responsible for the production of melodic movements (the varnas, like sthayl, sancarl 
etc.) by creating a friction over various regions (like chest, neck and head). The 


i to %f^r stfamtreuif—srfbfarstRraa m mrtxRTmr^nR stfbffrsraqfag- 

O > 

-ibid., 28, 21. 










daravl does not consist of chest, neck, head and other limbs but still it produces 
similar melodic movements.” 1 


Theorists, including Dattila, speak of twenty-two graded tones in an octave. 
These were the srutis. Sruti has been a very central concept in Indian music. The ancients 
have discussed the concept in various ways both from a metaphysical and physical 
viewpoint. Sruti was inherently related to svara and we will take up the various views 
regarding their inter-relatedness in discussing the topic svara. An introductory 
clarification of the ancient concept of sruti will, however, be helpful here. 

Datilla has a short definition of sruti, which hinges upon an etymological ex¬ 
planation of the term itself. Srutis, he says, are specific or distinct sounds (dhvanivi- 
sesah); these are termed sruti because they can be heard (sravanat), i.e., heard as 
specific sounds, each distinct from the other. Their distinctness, Dattila clearly imp¬ 
lies, lay in their forming a distinct interval in terms of pitch ; for the srutis, he says, 
gradually rise in pitch. The srutis according to ancients were thus the number of 
intervals which it was believed the unaided (but, of course, trained) ear could cognise 
within an octave. Hence Dattila defines sruti as ‘audible’, i.e ., distinguishable through 
the ear; so have others. 2 

Abhinava, too, remarks that sruti is that distinction between one sound and 
another which is cognisable by the ear: “srutisca nama srotragamyam vailaksanyam 
yavata Sabdenotpadyate” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 24). Theoretically, the octave could be 
divided into not only twenty-two, but an infinite number of intervals. And Abhinava 
remarks that pitch can in the ultimate analysis be raised or lowered over infinitesimal 
‘atomic’ intervals, but such extremely subtle distinctions in pitch cannot be grasped: 
“yadyapi paramanuto’pyutkarsaprakarso va bhaved dhvanervisesastathapi nasau 
grhltum paryate” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 27-28). 

An audible distinctness in sound (dhvani) thus was the ground for a difference 
in sruti. But a distinctness in sound is also audible when timbres differs even though 
the pitch remains the same. Some ancients, indeed, theorised that srutis were different 
kinds of musical tones produced in singing, through the effect of different bodily 
humours (recognised in Ayurveda). Different voices have different timbres and the 

1 I cTlf^T 11 

— B,B. 1, 88-89. 

2 Matariga analyses the term sruti as: 

ST wf UTcft. SNTTstfrszr 9T®^T: I 

-Br. 26-27. 

The Vftti says: : 

— cf. DattT9B. 

The Vrtti quotes Visvavasu on sruti whose definition again parellels Dattila’s: . 

smfiszr 

— Br- Vrtti on 27A. 
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distinctions are, indeed, easily cognisable. The Vrtti on the Brhaddesi thus quotes the 
view that srutis were of four kinds— produced by vata, pitta, kapha or a combination 
of these three ‘humours’ : “apare tu vatapittakaphasannipatabhedabhinnam catur- 
vidham srutim pratipedire” (Br. Vrtti on 27A). The Vrtti quotes an ancient passage, 
ascribing it to Catura (?)\ which says that vata produces a high-pitched shrill tone, 
pitta produces a deep resonant tone and kapha produces a delicate smooth and sweet 
tone and the tone produced from a combination of all the three humours has the tone- 
quality combining each (Vrtti on Br. 27A). 

Abhinava, too, speaks of differences in timbre that a tone can have. One 
easily recognises, he says, the difference in a note when sounded on a mallaka (an 
ancient instrument) and on a vlna: “laksyate vlnasvaro’yam mallakasvaro’yamiti” 
(A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). But this difference in timbre, he argues, was not the fundamental 
and foremost aspect of a musical sound, for timbre could not alter the note itself: 
sadja was recognised as sadja whether played on the mallaka or the vlna (sadjatvena 
tvabhedah, A.B. ibid.). Abhinava explains the point through a conventional philosophical 
simile: fire can be produced in various ways, such as through the friction of iron rods, 
or the friction of marble pieces or through the effect of lightening and so forth but the 
smoke arising from fire produced through different causes, remains the same. 1 2 In other 
words, timbre differences do not alter the musical pitch of a sound. Yet they do 
impart to it a different ‘colour’ and ‘feel’. Recognising this Abhinava says that just 
as subtle differences can exist between one smoke and another though both remain 
smoke, similarly the same note produced from different sources can have subtle 
differences of timbre which do dot take away from the fact that the note produced is 
identical, whatever its origin. 3 

Basically, sruti was thus believed to be a measured interval in pitch, Bharata 
consequently uses the term ‘pramana’ (measure) in conjunction with the word Sruti 
while giving the tuning process for arriving at the differently positioned pancamas of 
the sadja and madhyama gramas. Abhinava, in commenting on the word ‘pramana’ in 
this context takes it as the one word which points at the most fundamental aspect of 
the nature of Sruti. The association of the term ‘pramana’ with Sruti, he says, signi¬ 
fies that Sruti is essentially a division or interval in terms of high or low positions in 
regard to pitch that is occupied by a sound. 4 It cannot, he adds, be defined in terms 

1 The same passage has been ascribed to 7 umburu by Kalliratha in Kala on S.R. 1,3, 10-16. 

2 Abhinava gives the simile not only of agni but also of banana (kadall) which can be produced 
through seed as well as through a process of root-transplant; and of vrscika—scoipion—who, it 
was believed, could be born from cowdung besides the usual repreductory process. These were 
conventional similes to establish the fact that different causes could produce the same effect. 

3 33 35R333T35n%3 ^ i 33 i faqjrresfiinsT; Tfinfasrcr- 

3f33t3 I «fl5pRgff333i3*ft g3R> 31 I 

=3 I 331^3 $3.*, 33<3 33^F3*3 I 3$$^ =3 3^1*3^ 3 333- 

c333t I 

—A.B. on N.S. 23,21. 

4 cf. also Bharata's statement: 

33 333T33t3T3<R3T5T 3c33m sjfa: I 

" —N.S. 28, 27. 
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of a unit of time (kalakala) or as merely a particle of sound (nadamsa) or as ayu or 
sthana or karana. 1 “pramaneti vadanna kalakala $rutirnapi nadamSo na cayurna 
stnanam na karanamiti darsayati tena vaksyamanoccanlcavibhago dhvanireka ^rutiriti 
tatparyam” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 27-28). 

Abhinava has, in fact, defined sruti in terms of raising and lowering of pitch 
in very clear terms. Answering the question : ‘atha keyam Srutirnama’ (what, then, 
is sruti?)—Abhinava says that Sruti is basically the raising or lowering of sound to the 
minimum audible extent. This raising and lowering creates an interval determined by 
a certain measure—a measure which can be specifically cognised and which thus forms 
the sruti; that is to say that in lowering or raising a sound the point where the 
lowered or raised pitch becomes clearly graspable as a distinct sound, we have Sruti. 2 

Thus we see that an audibly distinct gradation in pitch was the basis of Sruti. 
How is it, then, that Srutis were recognised as only twenty-two ? Certainly the human 
ear can distinctly perceive many more graded intervals. People with an ear for tone 
do so today and must have done so in ancient times, too. Abhinava has spoken of the 
possibility of atomic intervals—and he adds that yogis with their extremely hightened 
powers of perception can perceive these intervals in their samadhi: “paramanumatre’pi 
sthanantare yogipraya (samadhi)samadhigamyadhvanivailaksanam bhavati” (A.B. on 
N.S. 28, 27-28). Certainly, not only yogis, but even the trained musical ear can per¬ 
ceive many more than twenty-two intervals. Evidently, a well-established convention 
and not the ear alone, was responsible for the fact that Srutis were fixed at twenty-two. 
In arriving at them, the ear certainly must have played a part but so must have other 
factors. When lowering and raising a note in tuning a vlna an expert musician would 
know when he reached a true ‘recognised’ Sruti-interval, even though within that Sruti 
interval itself he must have been able to perceive smaller gradations of pitch. 

Some ancient acaryas, indeed, did not subscribe to the twenty-two Sruti notion. 
The Vrtti on Brhaddesl quotes Kohala who speaks of acaryas ‘versed in the know¬ 
ledge of Sruti’ (srutijnanavicaradaksah), some of whom recognised sixty-six Srutis and 

1 Abhinava is here referring to various views posited by different theorists regarding the nature of 
sruti— views he held to be misconceived or not bearing on the essential aspect of the matter. 
The exact nature of these varied opinions and their differences is not clear. However, in one 
passage Abhinava has discussed the view which regarded kalarhsa as sruti and refuted it. This 
view apparently held that sruti was a pitch or note held for just a momentary interval of time. 
Such a view, according to Abhinava, was erroneous because (he seems to sugges - ) any 
sound could, besides being momentary, be also long-drawn as in the sounding of a bell. For 
this reason sruti was not to be confused with a temporal particle of sound (sabdavayava): 

qtr Trara: »fir fimtufq- fsrrjrererjrcret farPPisrorcqntr? 

KTTci, i nawr, sissr^nrqft ^ i 

—A.B, on N.S. 28, 24. 

2 m —‘q# i tratrr: fiwci 

i *-3%: srssw qmngrir tr^ctr, 5 5 aifa arafaf 1 05 arter- 

tjstcfT n't f^Tt^sfra: smw trert: ?tt «Tfa 1 HRpnw 

tft=nrr m dlsUFSKW m srffificfa tn4rr 1 ^1 

qr^rif 1 

—ibid. 28, 27-28. 
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others who were not willing to point at their number and believed srutis to be 
numberless. 1 

Later on, we shall discuss the ancient process for arriving at the measure of a 

sruti. 


The Vrtti on Brhaddesl records different metaphysical views concerning sruti 
<and propounds a monistic view regarding the nature of sruti which is, apparently, 
Vedanta-irspired: sruti, it says, is in reality one, its plurality is only a pratibhasa— 
an illusory phenomenon—connected with the fact that a single indivisible ‘nada’ 
arising from the navel ascends up the human frame in distinct specific steps ; at each of 
these steps the nada appears as a different sruti but in reality it is one. 2 In Visvavasu’s 
view (as quoted by the Vrtti) sruti was ultimately dual in nature, because it could be 
both svara and sruti. 3 


1 tikr siRraftr i 3 ^: (<rc) tftefaffcRT: sp* sftr 

3F?r 3^nr f T 7 ^r qqqfor srstare 1 qqr ^ — ‘gafqsrRr (sjtfh) 

retrfefawrT: qfirqrcqfar 1 

—Br. Vrtti. on 28. 

snrat ^Rr i m =t^r%^r qr 1 sjfirfrRr 1 ^r«n—qanft 

cffcf Uqqq q>TRq-^qq (?STRt^Rfq cf) ^urSTtfa- 

firqiqfqr^qT (?) ^cinfir^fq^r:VfinTm ^Rr qmqhq qqq i 
—Br. Vrtti on 27A. 

sr^ 3qfs:qqqTi: i q;qq i i q«u q fasqrqg:—m qqqfq fern 

faum: 1 

— Br- Vrtti on 27A. 










TOPIC 2 


SVARA 


10A. tabhyah kamscidupddaya giyattte sarvagitisu 
B. adriyante ca ye tesu svaratvamupalabhya te 

11 A. svarah sadjadayah sapta 

Of these [Srutis] some are selected and sung in all the gltis. Among these 
[Srutis] those that attain the state of a svara (svaratva) are esteemed as the seven 
svaras beginning with sadja. 

NOTE : 

In one and a quarter verse Dattila describes svaras and their relation with the 
Srutis. 

We have seen (in ch. 1) that quite a controversy existed among early theorists 
regarding the relative importance of svara and Sruti. Dattila lists Sruti as the first 
topic and he says that svaras arise from the Srutis: among available Srutis some attain 
the state of svara. Bharata has taken up svara as the first topic and speaks of Sruti as 
dependent upon svara (svaramandalasadhitah). 

In fact, Bharata expounds Sruti as the third topic (after grama), and implies 
that the notion of srutis is subsidiary not only to svara but also to grama : “athadvau 
gramau sadjagramo madhyamagramaSceti atraSrita dvavimsatiSrutayah svaramanda¬ 
lasadhitah” (N.S. 28, 24). ViSakhila, too, had placed Sruti after grama and his 
reasons lor doing so (as Abhinava points out) were similar to those of Bharata (see 
A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). 

But Matanga like Dattila, evidently, believed that Srutis give rise to svaras and 
not vice versa. He describes Sruti before taking up svara and, speaking of their 
relation, observes : “through the process of deduction (arthapatti), inference 
(anumana) and through direct perception, Srutis are found to be the cause that 
manifests svaras”: 

arthapattyanumanena 1 pratyaksajnanato’pi va 
grhyante Srutayastavat svarabhivyaktihetavah (Br. 53). 


Arthapatti and anumana were two standard pramanas or valid means of knowledge. The 
classic example of arthapatti is the proposition ‘plno devadatto diva na bhunkte’ (‘fat 
Devadatta does not eat during the day’) leading one to deduce that he must be eating at night. 
The classic exampie cf anumana is the inference of fire at seeing smoke (‘yatra dhumastatra- 
gnih’). Such inference was presented in logic through a five-step syllogism. 
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We see that Matanga presents his stand in standard philosophical terminology. 
He gives many alternate views expressed by different acaryas regarding the manner 
in which Srutis became svaras. These views take into account different doctrines 
regarding the relation of cause and effect current in Indian philosophy. Matanga 
mentions five theories : tadatmyavada, vivartavada, karyatvavada, parinamavada and 
vyanjanavada. 1 Let us discuss these, in due order : 

1. Some argued that Srutis were identical with svaras (svaraSrutyostu tadat- 
myam) : both svara and Sruti, they reasoned, are grasped through the same organ of 
hearing and our perceptive ‘feeling’ or experience (sparSa) of Sruti and svara does not 
cognise any thing which distinguishes them. Sruti and svara are thus identical, just 
as a ‘class’ (jati) is indistinguishable from the individual objects of that class (vyakti). 

visesasparsasunyatvacchravanendriyagrahyta 

svaraSrutyostu tadatmyam jativyaktyorivanayoh (Br. 32). 

This position cannot be said to express the primariness of Sruti over svara. 

2. According to others, svaras were a ‘vivarta’ of Srutis (just as Sankara 
Vedantists believe the world to be ‘vivarta’ of Brahma). When the image of a person 
is seen in the mirror, the reflected image is a vivarta ; similarly svaras are perceived 
in the Srutis as their vivartas : 

naranam ca mukham yadvad darpane tu vivartitam 

pratibhati svarastadvacchrutisveva vivartitah (Br. 33). 

The standard image employed by the Sankara Vedantists in expressing vivarta 
is the illusory perception of a snake on suddenly beholding a piece of rope—the 
snake being the vivarta of the rope. In Matanga’s example, however, the mirror 
reflection, though unreal, is not totally illusory; it is not a false perception entirely in 
the mind of the perceiver. 

3. In the third view, Srutis ‘cause’ the svaras just as a lump of clay and a 
turning stick—which is used to turn the potter’s wheel and is hence an instrumental 
cause—cause an earthen pitcher. This was karyatvavada : 

srutinam Sruti (? svara) 2 karyatvamiti kecid vadanti hi 
mrtpindadandakaryatvam ghatasyeha yatha bhavet (Br. 34). 

4. According to the parinama theory, svara was an evolute of Sruti : svaras 
resulted from Srutis just as curd results from milk. Parinamavada was a Sankhya 
doctrine : 

Srutayah svararupena parinamanti na samsayah 

parinameta yatha kslram dadhirupena sarvatha (Br. 35) 


1 cTT5T^zr ^ 'TfwfacTT I ^TpT STcffat II 

—Br. 31. 

2 Br. reads etc., obviously a faulty reading. 
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5. According to the fifth view, svaras were manifested or revealed through 
the srutis just as objects like ghata (pitcher) etc. placed in the dark are revealed by the 
light of a lamp : 

sadjadayah svarah sapta vyajyante Srutibhih sada 

andhakarasthita yadvat pradipena ghatadayah (B^. 36). 

The light does not bring into existence the objects in the dark but without light 
these objects are bound to remain uncognised; so from the point of view of perception 
and cognition, light ‘causes’ these objects by revealing them. Similarly, without srutis, 
svaras could not be revealed. Matanga himself subscribed to adbhivyanjan&vada, 
though he also favoured parinamavada (parinamabhivyaktistu nyayyah paksah satam 
matah; Br. 45). 

The other views (vikalpas: alternate hypothesis) are refuted by him. 1 The 
tadatmya hypothesis does not hold ground, he says, because svaras and srutis are 
objects of distinct and separate perception: they are clearly cognised as different. 
Moreover, the one depends upon the other and hence they cannot be identical. 2 The 
vivarta theory is also erroneous because if svaras were vivartas of srutis, then the 
perception of svaras would have been an illusory perception because the vivarta 
resulting from a real cause is itself a nonexistent entity. 3 The karya doctrine is also 
inapplicable, because although a causal relation does exist between srutis and svaras, 
it is not of the kind that exists between a lump of clay and a pitcher. When a lump 
of clay turns into a pitcher, the clay becomes non-existent and we have only the 
pitcher, but such is not the case with sruti and svara. 4 This very argument can also 
be directed against parinamavada, a theory which Matanga seems to have approved 
of and does not refute. Matanga’s complete approval, however, was in favour of 
abhivyanjanavada and he concludes the discussion by stating that the theory which 
propounds that srutis manifest the svaras is, from all angles, the most satisfactory one 
(Br. 53, quoted above). 

Abhinava does not go into philosophical theories of cause and effect, but 
contrary to Matanga, argues that svara was the more primary entity and it was, 
indeed, svara which was the musically significant interval within an octave. It is svara, 
he reasons, which has the inherent quality of charm and musical appeal, not srutis 
which are dependent on svaras. 5 6 Svara, according to Abhinava, had the quality of 
anuranana, which sruti lacked. 


1 sfa STtaxT STcftat ^ I ^ I! 

—Br. 37. 

2 tFTOWfcj frRRT I fosqfa II 

—Bf. 39. ' 

3 ZRtfTfa I ^TTfR5TR II 

—Br. 40. 

4 **v*jtM i snrm ^ n 

zrsrfq- i ^ ii 

6 For some relevant remarks of Abhinava on this point, see ch. J. 
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The notion of anuranana—‘resonance’—is not very clear in this context, but 
apparently it was a notion connected with the laws of accoustics : the harmonic 
relations existing naturally between certain sounds. After making a sound if there 
arises another sound which has any harmonic relation with the first, then the two 
sounds will acquire a resonant quality. This seems to be what Abhinava meant by 
anuranana. 

The octave itself is born of the harmonic principle and has many possible 
graded intervals, the srutis, but not all of these have the resonant qualities inherent 
in svara. Only intervals separated from each other by a certain measure of sruti- 
interval have a naturally pleasing effect : these are the svaras. Thus some theorists 
in Abhinava’s days opined that “when the intervening srutis (between two sounds) 
consist of a certain definite number, then on the final gruti if a sound is made through 
the friction of the breath (in singing), this results in svara; this consists of the quality 
of charm and pleasingness which belongs to that particular Sruti position. Svara 
imparts colour {i.e., musical significance’ in this context) to the sruti on which it 
rests (tasyaSrayabhutayah sruteruparanjakah)”. 1 Svara according to this view, was 
the pleasing quality that certain sruti positions naturally possessed. Abhinava was in 
favour of somewhat amending this view and himself considered anuranana as the 
basic characteristic of a note : “the sound, consisting of anuranana, charming and 
sweet, which is produced as an effect of that sound which results on striking a (specific) 
Sruti position, is svara”. 2 Thus svara according to Abhinava was not just a sound 
but an echo like resonant, secondary sound which was the characteristic of certain 
srutis and it was this resonance which produced the pleasant and charming sensation 
that the musical notes arouse in us. 

Srutis according to this view were secondary to svara (they were svarasrayah : 
i.e., ‘dependent upon svara’); they were pitch-gradations within the interval of a svara: 
“srutayo hyuccanlcataya api svarasraya eva pratlyante” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). 

Though, doctrinally, Matanga has given primacy to sruti over svara (believing 
as he did that srutis gave rise to svaras) yet in his view, too, svaras and not Srutis 
were of primary musical significance. Sruti he defines as a sound that is audible 
(Br. 26-27), but svara is much more. Svara, Matanga says, has the quality of dipti— 
‘splendour 4 , ‘beauty’, ‘illumination’. Etymologically analysing and defining the word 
svara, he further says that svara is an entity which shines forth on its own : this is 
another way of saying that svaras are ‘svayambhu’ entities, born of the very laws of 
sound : 

tatradau svaraSabdasya vyutpattiriha kathyate 
rajr dlptaviti dhatoh svasabdapurvakasya ca 

svayam yo rajate yasmat tasmade^a svarah smrtah (Br. 63-64). 

-A.B. on N.S. 23,21. 

—A.B. ibid . 
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The Vrtti on these lines comments that '*svara is the sound which produces raga” 
(ragajanako dhvanih svarah). Taking the pun on raga to be intentional, the meaning 
would be that svaras are sounds that arouse our affections or emotions and also are 
the basis of organised melodic structures. The Vrtti quotes Kohala who had defined 
svara as an ‘affective sound’ (dhvani raktah svarah; Vrtti on Br. 64A). A sruti does 
not have this significance. 

The nature of svara—like that of sruti—had given rise to some metaphysical 
questions : was svara, in the ultimate analysis, one or many (eko’neko va) ? Was it 
perishable or perennial (nityo’nityo va) ? The Vrtti on Brhaddesi raises these 
questions' and answers them by stating that svara is both one and many ; it is perva¬ 
sive and perennial. Svara, it says, in its indivisible—niskala—form is one, but 
becomes many in the form of individual notes like sadja etc. 1 Svara, the Vrtti con¬ 
tinues, is perennial because it is indestructible ; in other words, the Vrttikara thought 
that svara was not a ‘thing created’ and thus could not be destructible like created 
things. It was something which existed in the very nature of things and was nitya— 
without a beginning and end. Man did not create svara but only perceived this ever- 
existent phenomenon and with its help created music. 

Svara is also pervasive because it is universal (sarvagatah). This perhaps 
means that svara is not a mere subjective phenomenon perceived differently by differ¬ 
ent people but a universal entity perceived the same by all. Svara is, indeed, basi¬ 
cally dependent upon the laws of accoustics and its perception has therefore an 
objective, universal basis. The Vrtti quotes a verse by Kohala which describes svara 
as vyapaka 2 which in the context, evidently, means ‘universal’. 

In gandharva there were seven svaras in an octave (svarah sadjadayah 
sapta ; Datt. 11): sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, pancama, dhaivata and 
nisada. There were in addition two intermediary or auxiliary—sadhdrana—notes, 
namely, antara gandhara and kakali nisada. These latter two were not accorded the 
full status of svara : antara gandhara was a subsidiary of gandhara and kakali nisada 
that of nisada. Abhinava, commenting on N.S. 28, 21 where the seven notes have 
been named, 3 says : ‘'notes are declared to be seven in number; by this statement 
Bharata reveals that kakali (nisada) and antara (gandhara) are not separate notes— 
sapta iti vacasa kakalyantarasvarau na prtbaksvaraviti darsayati” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 
21 ). 


1 Alarikarikas had an analogous notion regarding the nature of ‘rasa’. Rasa is ultimately one, 
they said, but becomes many in the form of srrigara, karuna etc. 

2 fR fix ircf sqT'nfcan'rft m (*qrd ?) i 

i da \ a*u — 

aaftn wd; ^fad: x?x: \ zftert ^*afq n 

5% i PwtsftRrtft i d#*Td: i daT ^a: — 

$ i afeat mfaxwjrf: rartsaV sznqqft ^x: n 

—Br. Vftti on 64A. 

aa wxi: asasa irmrrft i q^arn uaatiaa acaatsa faqi^aTa h 

—N.S. 28, 21. 
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In tuning, the pitches of the svaras were apparently arrived at through the 
ear as in current practice. Sruti, the minute interval within a svara, could not be thus 
arrived at. It required a more elaborate procedure. Bharata has described the 
process of tuning at some length through which sruti could be determined. The 
process involved two vlpas, equal in all respects : in size, in the number and thickness 
of strings, in upavadana (the ‘mizrab’ or plectrum for striking them ?) and the succes¬ 
sion of notes. The two vlnas were then identically tuned to the sadja-grama: dye 

vipe tulyapramanatantryupavadanadandamurchane krtva sadjagramasnte karye 

(N.S. 28, 27). . . c .. 

Bharata gives no method or process for arriving at this initial tuning. Eviden¬ 
tly, it was done through the ear and not through a process employing mathematical 
ratios (such as is given by later theorists like Ahobala, Srinivasa etc.) Bharata s 
attitude was in this respect empirical. It was an attitude which prevailed in all early 
musical thinking. No early text makes an attempt to numerically assess the magni¬ 
tude of the svaras in any way ; all assume their positions as given. The Vrtti on 
Bfhaddesi in describing the measure (mana) or magnitude of a sruti also assumes the 
position of the svaras themselves as known and merely reproduces Bharata’s passage 

on this subject with minor changes (Br. Vrtti on 28). 

In ancient Greece, early theorists, chiefly Pythagoras (6th Century B.C.) had 
anived at numerical ratios for the position of various notes : tonal intervals were 
demonstrated on a single stretched string in terms of spatial divisions. However, 
other theorists, especially Aristoxenus (born 350 B.C.), favoured the empirical method. 
Introducing the subject of harmonics (the study of musical sounds) he observes that 
the subject of the study is the question : “in melody of every kind what are the 
natural laws according to which the voice in ascending and descending places t e 
intervals ?” In reply he asserts that the voice (meaning, of course, the musical voice) 
spontaneously arrives at the right interval according to an inexorable law of sound. 
“For we hold’’, he says, “that the voice follows a natural law in its motion and does 
not place the intervals at random ” Further, he observes that the ear is a judge 
which cognises the measure of true musical intervals. He states : “our subject- 
matter being all melody, whether vocal or instrumental, our method rests in the last 
resort on an appeal to the two faculties of hearing and intellect. By the former we 
judge the magnitudes of intervals, by the latter we contemplate the functions ot the 
notes.” Recognising that an inexorable natural law is the basis of ‘svara , Aristoxenus 
remarks that “there is a certain marvelous order which belongs to the nature ot 
harmony in general; in this order every instrument, to the best of its ability, partici¬ 
pates under the direction of that faculty of sense-perception on which they, as well as 

everything else in music, finally depend. 

In tuning an instrument, too, it was this sense-perception, the sensitive ear, 
which was to act as the guide. “No instrument”, he asserts, “is self-tuned and that 
the harmonizing of it is the prerogative of sense-perception is obvious and requires 


See the Pelican History of Music , Vol. I, P- 100. 
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no proof.” A student of musical science according to Aristoxenus was not like a 
physical scientist who has to depend upon extraneous measures for judging his 
observations. A geometrician, for example, uses phrases such as ‘let this be a 
straight line’, but he makes no use of his faculty of sense-perception in judging a 
straight line as such: "He does not in any degree train his sight to discriminate the 
straight line, the circle or any other figure.” Such a discriminative training belongs 
rather to the craftsman, the artist : people such as "the carpenter, the turner or some 
other such handicraftsman”, whose vocation involves the actual construction of geo¬ 
metric figures made through the trained sense of sight. The student of music, too, has 
to be similarly perceptive. Aristoxenus says: "for the student of musical science, 
accuracy of sense-perception is a fundamental requirement.” 1 

Though Bharata and other early Indian theorists have not explicity stated the 
idea in so many words, they, too, were evidently empircists when it came to judging 
musical intervals. They had the same student in mind whom Aristoxenus considered 
as ideal: a student with a developed and descriminatively trained ear for musical 
intervals. Manuals such as those of Bharata, Dattila, Matanga and others were 
written and studied within samparadayas—schools of musical training-and a basic 
knowledge of intervals as well as a trained faculty for preceiving them was, evidently, 
taken for granted in such students or musicians as were considered fit to study the 
writings of the great acaryas. 

It was quite late in the history of sanglta literature that musical intervals were 
given in terms of spatial measures on a string. Sarngadeva is the first to speak of 
svara-vlnas, on the cross-bar (danda) of which the location of each svara was marked 
and the magnitude of the intervening Srutis was similarly indicated. Vinas such as 
the ekatantrl, nakula.tritantrika. 'citra, vipanci, mattakokila, etc. were all svara-vlnas. 2 
They seem to have been both of the lute and the harp varieties. In describing the 
construction of vlrias, Sarngadeva notes distances between frets ou the basis of spatial 
intervals between svaras at different string points (see S.R. ch. 6) ; but the 
measurements and the svaras they represent are not very clear. The matter is more 
clear in works like the Rasakaumudl of Srikantha (C. 16th- 17th century) which gives 
exact numerical ratios. 3 Other such works are the Ragatattvavibodha of Srinivasa (see 
verses 36-49 of this work) and the Sangitaparijdta of Ahobala. 4 


1 Quotations from Aristoxenus’ Harmonic Elements have been taken from Source Readings in 
Musical History by Oliver Strunk. The editor’s introductory note on Aristoxenus has these 
lines : “Aristoxenus’ thought has a distinct empirical tendency. Aristoxenus also holds that the 
notes of a scale are to be judged not by mathematical ratio, but by the ear.” 

2 sstrif rTratara arrtrprfir fa^epnr; i *ra>: ii 

feafa'TT i faar afar faasaV a aa: raT-aa^fTOr n 
ansfrflrsft finKl a laar^r nfirar to i fai^rejaiaTOa'Ra srr^'^T u 
—S.R. 9 , 8-10. 

3 For a study of these ratios see the monograph, A Comparative Study of the Leading Music 
Systems of the 15th, 16th 17 th and 18 Centuries by Pandit V.N. Bhatkhande. 

* ibid. 
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Let us now return to the two identically constructed vlpas of Bharata. Both 
were tuned to the seven notes arranged according to sadja-giama. One vnjawas 
taken as the constant vipa and was left untouched (this was the dhiuva cr t e si 
vina) while the pancama string of the other vina (termed the cala-vipa) was loosened 
so that the string now sounded just a little lower than the pancama stung of the 
dhruva-vina; this lowered pitch was tuned to the pancama of the madhyama-grama 
which was'on the third sruti from the madhyama while the pancama of the sadja- 
grama lay on the fourth Sruti from the madhyama. This gave one the measure of a 
sruti. Then with this lowered pancama as the fulcrum, all other strings of the cala- 
vlna were also lowered so that they were returned to the sadja-grama, but at a pitch 
one sruti lower than the dhruva-vina. 1 This process has been outlined by Bharata 
for giving the magnitude of a sruti interval: “tayoranyatarasyam pancamasyapakarse 
srutim madhyamagramikim krtva tSmeva ca pancamasya srutyutkarsavasat sadjagra- 

miklm kuryat. ekasrutirapakrsta bhavati” (N.S. 28, 27). 

One cannot but conclude that the sruti-interval like the svara-mterval was 
also arrived at through the ear. The basis for lowering the pancama of the sadja- 
grama so as to make it the pancama of the madhyama-grama was clearly an empiri¬ 
cal one in which the musician relied upon his ear. Only a person who could empiri¬ 
cally distinguish the two gramas could have applied Bharata’s process. 

There were however, certain distinct harmonic properties of the slightly 
different octaves of the two gramas, which must have aided a musician in applying 
the process. The sadja and rsabha (besides other notes) had an identical sruti-value 
in both giamas but there was the difference of a sruti between the pancamas of the 
two gramas and as a result a samvada or ba.monical concordance existed in the sadja- 
grama between Sadja and pancama and not between rsabha and pancama while in 
the madhyama-grama, papcama was a samvadi not of sadja but that of rsabha. The 
other samvirdas in both the gramas fere Mattie.] (N.S. 28. 23) Thus m arnvtng at 
the interval which was termed a sruti, all one had to do was to lower the pancama of 
he sadja-grama with its sadja-paheama satpvada so that tt now had a rsabha- 
nafleama samvada. The magnitude of pitch intervening between the two pancamas 
constituted a sruti. But ibis assumed a knowledge of Hie correct pitch ol the rsabha 
which itself must have been arrived at through the ear. This rsabha-uulike our own 
Suddha rsabha in most ragas of Hindustani music-had no sadja-tuadhyama samvada 
with the pancama, but was apparently somewhat lower. 


rgxi’ni sfijmirRraa rfWmm'Wrt *ifa- 

. r . e H lly rol e |idae e of faJS h of “their magnitude and succession is derivative of the knowledge of 
the two gramas,” (p. 15). The two grarras themselves ate now a closed book. 
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Further lowering of the cala-vina in relation to the dhruva-vina revealed the 
measure or pramana of the two-£ruti, three-sruti, four-sruti and still larger sruti- 
intervals. The process was as follows : After all the svaras of the cala-vina had been 
lowered to the extent of one sruti, the gandhara and nisada of the cala-vina, now 
only slightly above the rsabha and dhaivata of the dhruva-vlna, were so lowered that 
they reached the same pitch as the rsabha and dhaivata of the dhruva-vlna. The rest 
of the vlna strings were again lowered to conform with the new positions of ri-dha, 
This second sarana—as this process of tuning was called -gave the magnitude of the 
two-£ruti interval: “punarapi tadvadevapakarset yatha gandharanisadavantavitarasy- 
amrsabhadhaivatau praveksyatah dviSrutyadhikatvat” (N.S. 28, 27), This sarana, says 
Abhinava, clearly reveals to the perception the magnitude of each of the two srutis 
contained in the two notes ga and ni; because when lowered by two srutis, as shown, 
these notes become one with ri and dha respectively. * 1 

In the third sarana the cala-vina was so lowered that ri and dha (both three- 
sruti notes) of this vlna, which were now only a sruti above sa and pa respectively 
of the dhruva-vlna, became one with these latter notes : “punarapi tadvadevapakrs- 
tayam dhaivatarsabhavitarasyam pancamasadjau praveksyatah triSrutyadhikatvat” 
(N.S. 28, 27). The process now revealed the magnitude of three-sruti intervals in 
three steps of a sruti each. 2 The rest of the strings of the cala-vina were again lowered 
to conform to this new position of rsabha and dhaivata. 

In the final sarana, the three notes pancama, madhyama and sadja (all four- 
siuti notes) of the cala-vina (which already stood three srutis lower than these same notes 
on the dhruva-vlna) were further lowered and made one with the notes madhyama, 
gandhara and nisada, respectively, of the dhruva-vlna. Thus the four-sruti interval 
was revealed. 

This sarana process as ^iven by Bharata has found an echo in numerous 
subsequent works. The Vrtti on BrhaddesI almost paraphrases Bharata. 3 Sarngadeva, 
Kumbha and others have based their exposition on Bharata’s passages. 4 

In the sarana process we see that the svaras form the initial ‘given’ frame¬ 
work within which the position of the srutis is then arrived at; hence it was held by 
certain theorists that srutis depended upon svaras and could be observed as frac¬ 
tional positions within the svaras (srutayo hyuccaolcataya api svaraSrya eva pratl- 
yante, A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). 


-A.B. on N S. 28, 27-28. 

w i sc it smHnrt miforer: i vi sqrsft sjftraq 1 

—A.B, ibid, 

1 The description is introduced with the words : 
jtj fo ttm i 3^ i 

—Vrtti on Br. 28. 

2 S.R. 1,3,17-22 and the two commentaries ; S. Raj 2,1,1, 95-114. (Kumbha has a more detailed 

exposition). 
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Ths ancients apparently believed that all the twenty-two srutis were of an 
equal measure : each successive sarana on the cala-vina is said to lower it by one 
sruti-magnitude, the magnitude itself, supposedly, remaining unchanged. Had each 
sruti been equal, the ancient octave would have constituted a tempered scale, divided 
into twenty two equal divisions (with the seven notes located on given sruti positions^. 
Yet the very sarana process belies the notion of a tempered scale. The process was 
effected empirically through the ear which is attuned to natural harmonies on which 
the process relied. 

Each successive lowering of the cala-vina could not then have traversed an 
identical interval in pitch, for this is not a natural division and can only be achieved 
through the help of an instrument (like the tuning fork) or an externally imposed 
temperate numerical ratio in terms of string lengths or a similar device. The sruti 
was not arrived at in this way. 

Matrgupta (5th century A.D.?), an early predecessor of Abhinava, had opined 
that both svaras and srutis were born ‘spontaneously’, that is, through a natural 
harmonic process. Matrgupta, like Abhinava, believed that srutis depended upon the 
svaras yet he thought that srutis were ‘sahaja’ (naturally born) intervals like svaras. 
Abhinava quotes him as saying : 

(jayate) sahajenaiva samastah srutivistarah 

svaradhisthanato yati Srotrapiyusasaratam (A.B. on N.S. 28, 21) 

“The entire range of srutis is produced spontaneously. The ear comprehends 
the beauty of their essence on the basis of svaras.” 

Bharata’s process depended upon the tone-sensitive ear and the ear dees not 
divide the octave into twenty-two equal intervals, for such a division is alien to the 
accoustics of sound. 1 Yet Bharata s process (which must have been used in actual 
practical demonstrations) does reveal twenty-two gradations of the octave. Let us 
try to arrive at the probable values of the sruti*intervals that his saranas measured. 

The ancient rsabha was a tbree-£ruti note and had no harmonic concordance 
with the pancama when tuned to the sadja-grama ; but the sadja in this grama had 
an accoustic affinity with the pancama. Now, the natural rsabha, born of the second 
harmonics of a series of ascending fifths, does have a very close affinity with the 
pancama that is harmonious with the sadja. The natural rsabha consists of a major 
tone (expressed through the ratio 9 t 8) * this was probably the four-Sruti interval of 
the ancients. The aacient rsabha was a sruti lower. What could be the probable 
value of the ancient rsabha? It must have been an harmonic note because, as we 
have argued, notes were arrived at through the ear. So the ancient rsabha must have 
consisted of an interval somewhat smaller than the major tone and yet it must have 
been a naturally harmonic interval. The difference between the rsabha consisting of 


Alain Danielou in his Introduction to the Study of Musical Scales arrives at a division of the 
octave into fifty-three intervals through a ha.monic process, ‘allowing us to play accurately, i e ., 
without beats, all the usual harmonic intervals’ (pp. 45-46). These 53 intervals, too are not 
equal (see ibid, chart at pp. 237-241), 
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the major tone (harmonic to the pancama) and the three-sruti ancient rsabha shoul 
give us the measure of a sruti, if we can arrive at a probable value. 

For expressing measure we shall use savarts. The French scientist Savart 
had divided the accoustic length of the octave on the basis of the decimal sytem into 
a measure which has been named savart after its initiator. The octave is divided 
according to this system into 301.03 savarts, or for practical purposes, 301 savarts. 
Now, before proceeding, let us state that we consider the ancient three-sruti rsabha 
as consisting of the minor tone, a harmonic interval somewhat smaller than the 
major tone : this is very plausible since the minor tone is a very frequent harmonic 
interval in music (ratio to the tonic 10 : 9).* If this be granted then the difference 
in measure between the major and the minor tone should give us the magnitude of a 
£ruti. The difference between these two tones comprises approximately 5 savarts, 
equal almost to the Pythagorean comma. But with this interval a division of the 

octave into 22 srutis is patently impossible. 

Yet a measure of less than a minor tone for the ancient rsabha would not have 
formed a harmoniously satisfactory tone. Still, if we assume that the interval called 
the small tone (a not very satisfactory harmonic tone with a ratio to the tonic 
approximately 11 : 10) was the three-sruti rsabha, then, too, the resultant sruti 
measure amounts to only about 10 savarts, still too small a measure for a 22 sruti 
scale. An interval lesser than the small tone seems implausible, because natural 
intervals lower than the small tone are the two half-tones—large and small—which 
give an extremely improbable value for the ancient rsabha. 1 2 This only strengthens 
our inference that the sruti was not an equal measure. 

We think that the interval called the pramana sruti —the initial sruti measure 
was indeed a very small one, equal to the comma, roughly 5 savarts. The second 
sarana, however/encompassed a much greater interval, for now the gandhara and 
nisada-which, evidently, consisted of the harmonic half tone intervals-were lowered 
to'the level of ri and dha respectively (gandhara, the harmonic minor third, has a 
ratio 6 : 5 with the tonic and nisada, the minor seventh, has a ratio 9 : 5) In the 
first lowering, the minor third was, presumably, lowered by 5 (or may be 0 ) 

but the second sarana through which gandhara became one with the rsabha must 
involved a lowering of at least 28 savarts : the distance between the minor third 
lowered by either 5 or 10 savarts (in the first sarana) and the minor tone or th 
small tone (the probable values of the three-sruti ri) respectively. Other lowerings 
were similarly unequal. 

1 This is the tone composed of the natural interval which occur., for examp e, 

suddha ri and suddha ga of Hindustani music. hin B like the' kafi- 

2 Most authorities are agreed that the ancient 5 adja-grama was tuned ^ something like 
scale if sadia be taken as the tonic; the rsabha, then, could not have been too low. 

DanWou^n n his ^^rodifction^the^Sti^^oJ^usIca/ ^ J ^ 

the whole discussion is very interesting and fruitful). 








TOPIC 3 
GRAMA 


11 A. gramau dvau sadjamadhyamau 

B. kecid gandharamapydhuh sa tu nehopalabhyate 
12A. sadjatvena grhito yah sadjagrame dhvanirbhavet 
B. tata urdhvam trtiyah syad rsabho natra samsayah 1 2 * 
13A. tato dvitiyo gandharascaturtho madhyamastatah 
B . madhyamat pancamastadvat trtlyo dhaivatastatah 
14A. nisado'to dvitiyah syat 2 tatah sadjascaturthakah 
B . pahcamo madhyamagrame madhyamadyastrtlyakah 
15A. evam dhvanivisefan yah sarvan sadjadi (samymtan) 

B. vyavasthitantaran vetti sa vetti svaramandalam 2 

(There) are two gramas : sadja and madhyama. Some speak of a gandhara 
[grama] ; but that is not to be found here [in this world]. 

In sadja-grama, commencing from the sound accepted as sadja (sadjatvena 
grhitah), the third higher sound (or sruti) is rsabha ; this is beyond doubt. 

From [rsabha] the second [higher sound] is gandhara ; from gandhara (tatah) 
the fourth is madhyama. Similarly [four srutis higher] from madhyama is pancama, 
from pancama (tatah) dhaivata is the third [higher sruti], from which nisada is the 
second. And from nisada (tatah) the fourth [higher sruti again] is the sadja. 

In the madhyama-grama, pancama is the third higher sruti] commencing with 
madhyama. 

Thus one who knows all the specific sounds beginning with the sadja with their 
established intervals, comprehends the svara-mandala (the entire gamut of notes). 

NOTE: 

Narada in his Naradl Siksa speaks of the gandhara-grama. He, too, like 
Dattila says that the gandhara-grama does not exist in this world but is to be found 
only with the gods. 4 Perhaps it was once current during a very early period. It 


1 Datt. T. ed reads ?tt^ evidently a misprint. Sudha reads ^ hot: 

2 Datt. T. ed. reads (feft)*l: (Set ? OTcT) I 

Sudha on S.R. 1,4, 15-16 quotes Datt, 12-14A ascribing them to Dattila. The leading givenU 
the same as above. Abhinava quotes the major part af Datt. 12A with the words: 

-AB. on N.S. 28,21,. 

4 | 

Naradl Siksa 1,2,7. 

Matahga attributes the mention of gandhara-grama to Narada and adds that this grama is not 
to be found in the world of men ; Br. 91. 
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had definitely gone out of use by the age of Dattila and Bharata. Bharata does 
not even mention the gandhara-grama. Of gramas he says : “atba dvau gramau 
sadjagramo madhyamagramasceti” (N.S. 28, 24). 

The notion of grama is difficult for us to understand for we no longer have 
gramas. The two gramas, says Matanga, were two ‘groupings’ consisting of 
certain specific arrangement of svaras measured in srutis : ‘'samuhavacinau gramau 
svarasrutyadisamyutau” (Br. 89). 1 Let us consider how svaras and their srutis were 
grouped in the two gramas. 

In the sadja-grama the arrangement of svaras and srutis have been indicated by 
Dattila in detail. He then points out the slightly variant madbyama-gramic arrange¬ 
ment. Beginning with sadja as the initial sound, the note rsabha occurred on the 
third higher sruti. Gandhara occurred on the second higher sound from rsabha, 
madhyama on the fourth higher sound or sruti from gandhara. Pancama was on 
the fourth sruti beginning with madhyama in the sadja-grama, but in the madhyama- 
grama, the placing was different ; here pancama occurred on the third sruti beginning 
with madhyama. Consequently, dhaivata in the madhyama-grama was on the fourth 
sruti beginning with pancama while in the sadja grama dhaivata was placed on the third 
sruti from pancama. This difference in the position and Sruti-value of dhaivata 
occurred because in the madhyam-gram, pancama, was lower (relative to the sadja- 
grama) by a sruti though dhaivata remained at an identical position in relation to 
sadja, rsabha, gandhara and other notes. 

Dattila has located the notes in terms of the distance in srutis between one 
note and another; rsabha, he says, occurs on the third sruti beginning with sadja and 
so on. Bharata expresses the fact in a somewhat different language. He recounts 
the positioning of notes in the two gramas in terms of the number of srutis ‘contained 
in' or ‘possessed’ by a svara. $adja, according to Bharata, contained four srutis, 
rsabha three, gandhara two, madhyama four, pancama likewise four (three when in 
madhyama grama), dhaivata three and nisada two. 2 

The different ways of expressing the sruti-svara relation found in Dattila and 
Bharata is evidently connected with the different doctrines they held regarding the 
primacy of sruti or svara. Dattila thought that srutis gave rise to svaras; hence he 
says that particular svaras oecur on particular srutis located at certain sruti-intervals 
from each other. Bharata, on the contrary* held that svaras were the primary 
intervals and srutis were secondary pitch positions one could perceive and demonstrate 
within a svara. He, therefore, describes svaras as containing or possessing a stipulated 
number of srutis. 

1 Abhinava puts this more succinctly in remarking: 

trhfbTrir mrft — grama is a group of notes each with a specified number of srutis, 

— A.B on N.S. 28,' 64-65. 

2 np: i fs’srfere^r »rrarrct u 

^ rtfitr net: i fintrc: rtrrtr <r?3rtn«t fafu^it 11 

—N.S. 28, 25-26, 
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ViSakhila was of the same opinion as Bharata and he seems to ha P 
his view on this point more explicitly. Abhinava quotes P nras ® s rom „ 
he clearly says: “srutayah svarantaragata: Srutis are contained within svaras (A.B.on 

N S ^Dattila has described grama after sruti and svara, implying an hierarchical 
sequence of inter-relatedness in the same order: svara depended upon sruti and grama 
upon svara. Matahga was evidently of the same opinion as Dattila. We have seen 
that he believed in the primacy of sruti over svara. Regarding gramas e says 

they are born of svaras : “svarebhyo gramasambhavah” (Br. 92). 

Bharata implies a different sequence of inter-dependence. He describes svaras 
first, then names the two gramas and then says: “dependent uponthese^ (two gramas) 
are the twenty-two srutis which are effected through the gamut of svaras. 
acaryahad also listed sruti after grama 2 and presumably expounded it in the same 
order, with evidently the same doctrinal scheme in mind. According to this view e 
primary function of the srutis was to distinguish one grama from the other . gra - 
SggUamm 5ru.itlr.anam” (A.B. on N.S. 28 21). 

entities, and they were arrayed in two gramas on the basis of a slightly different sruti- 
arrangement; the svara pancama in one grama had a slightly d.Keren, .onal value 
from its counterpart in the other grama (so did, resultingly, the dhaivata), and one of 
the chief functions of sruti was to measure and analyse the exact distinction between 
the two pancamas in the two gramas. Thus the notion of sruti was secondary to that 

of gramme ^ (see ch 1} that some commentaries were written on the 

Dattilam -a fact not surprising for such an important and pitty wk as this. ie 
commentary called the Prayogastabaka is quoted by S.mhabhupala 
15-16). The ' quoted portion concerns Datt. 12 and is significant here^ sadjatvena 
sadjasvarabhavena grhltah parikalpito buddhya vyavasthap.to yah kascid dhvan.v.se?ah 
sadiikhye grame bhavettasmad dhvanivisesadurdhavam trtiyah syadrsabhah iti. This 
may be rendered as: “whatever the sound which is wilfully chosen and estab ,shed 
as the sadja svara, from that specific sound in the sadja-grama the third higher (sru 1 ) 

Evidently (as Datt. 12 implies and this commentary elucidates) Dattila did 
not believe in the notion of absolute pitch as it has conventionally and customarily 
come to be fixed for each note in the Western system. His system was like the one 
which still persists in India where sadja is fixed at any convenient pitch and J>ther 
notes are arrived at in relation to it. However-as will become further c.ear there 
was one basic difference with the modern system: sadja once established was not the 
constant tonic, the fixed centre round which all other notes evolved and on the asis 


1 3f«f g) mnt <T33rirmt i sraifsrtn n 

—N.S. 28, 24. 

—A.B. an N.S. 28, 21. 
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of which they had their being. Sadja in the ancient system was no more important 
than any other note and could also be dropped if necessary (see the topic ‘jati’). 

The gramas with their twenty-two srutis and the location in them of svaras in 
terms of specific sruti-distances, were illustrated by ancient theorists intermsof certain 
graphs. The Brhaddesl is the first work where such graphs are described and drawn, 
though they must have existed earlier. We do not know if graphs were current during 
the period of Bharata and Dattila. They do not mention any. These graphs can help 
us in understanding the notion of grama. 

The Vrtti on Brhaddesl speaks of three ways of representing sruti and svara 
positions within a grama. These were known as the three prastaras: (1) the danda- 
prastara, (2) the vlna prastara and (3) the mandala-prastara. 

1. The danda-prastara is cryptically described as consisting of twenty-two 
lines each representing a sruti: “tatra kecid dandaprastarena darsayanti dvavimsatay- 
ah srutayo rekhanamiti” (Vrtti on Br. 53). In this prastara, apparently, the octave 
was represented as a straight line (danda), across which twenty-two lines were drawn 
at a right angle to it, each equidistant from the other. These represented the twenty- 
two srutis. Svaras were placed on the sruti-lines according to the prescribed sruti 
distances. The two gramas were represented on two different dandaprastaras. The 
resulting illustration may have been somewhat as follows: 

($adja-grama) 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni 


Fig. 1 

(madbyama-grama) 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni 


Fig. 2 

We have follwed Datilla’s cue in taking sadja as the initial sruti. Theoretically, 
however, any note could evidently have been placed on the first sruti and the prastara 
drawn [accordingly. We have shown the danda in a horizotal position and srutirekhas 
as vertical. The position can be reversed. 

2: The nature of the vlna-prastara is not at all clear. Perhaps it was a method 
by means of which the sruti positions were indicated through a chart drawn up like 
the frame of a vina with the twenty-two srutis stretched across it as straight lines like 
stretched strings. But we do not know. Some theorists illustrated the gramas through 
the vina-prastara: “anye tu vlnaprastaramahuh” fVrtti on Br. 53). 

3. The Vrttikara himself had a preference for the mandala-prastara which 
he describes at length: “vayam punarmandalaprastaram brumah” (Br. Vrtti on 53). 
In this prastara five equiditant horizontal lines were crossed at right-angles by six 
vertical lines, also equidistant. The resultant graph had twenty-two free points onlines 
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jutting out of a group of squares: “ tathahi-tiryagurdhvam ca panca sad rekha ityek- 

adasa; ubhayato dvavimsatih.” 1 

Oq such graphs the two gramas could be illustrated as follows. 


(§a<Jja-grama) 

sa 








ri 














ca 

1 — - 






















Fig. 3. 


(madhyama-grama) 

ma 








pa 












' 



i- 













_dha 




i 





sa ni 


Fig. 4. 


The Vfttikara does not say that the lines should be equidistant but the graph found in theBr. 
implies this—however faulty it might be in other ways. 
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The Brhaddesl has described the placing of svaras on the graphs of the two 
gramas at length (Br. 54-61). The Vrttikara has sketched the actual graphs for the 
two gramas. As extant in the available manuscripts, however, the graphs are patently 
faulty. But they can be reconstructed through the textual description. 1 

Abhinava also mentions the prastaras. He does not name the vlna-prastara 
but only the other two. “The forms (svarupa)”, he says “of two-sruti notes (ga, ni), 
three-sruti notes (ri, dha and, in madhyama-grama, also ma) and four-sruti notes 
(sa, ma, pa) and the measure of a sruti (Sruteriyatta) becomes clear through prastara, 
where alone they can be readily perceived. Some (theorists) show (svaras and Srutis) 
through the danda-prastara with the help of twenty-two lines (rekhas). Others 
describe the mandala-prastara which consists of five horizontal and six vertical lines 
and counting boths ends (of each line) they together make twenty-two points”. 2 
Abhinava has not drawn the diagrams. 

Another theorist, Nanyadeva, who followed Abhinava within a century, 
describes the mandala-prastara in detail (B.B. 67-80). He has described the gandhara- 
grama along with the other two. His description of making the prastara-graph is the 
most succinct that we have. According to his description the placing of the notes on 
the sadja and madhyama-grama graphs is as follows : 


($adja-grama) 

ni 


dha- 


pa- 


sa 


-ri 


"ga 


Fig. 5. 


1 Acarya Brhaspati has made a correct reconstruction in his Bharata ka Sanglta Siddhanta . d. 29, 

also p. 40. * * 

2 (ftsfw) *5.£t»7«ll«f 51*5117133 S533 | ffg ?13SI*5I1^0J 

%f^313^5T StPlSlfa tSIOlUT I g Ho«*l5If51IW£: I f51W3 9 qsoiq**9lS5 glf'qgff • , 

—A.B. on N.S. 28. 27-28. 
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(madhyama-grama) 

ga 


i 





ma 
























pa 














ni dha 

Fig. 6. 


We notice that the placing of the notes is on somewhat different points than in 
the previous graphs. 1 Fundamentally, this makes no difference because starting with 
any point as representing any note whatsoever, we shall arrive at an identical Sruti- 
ratio between notes in a given grama. That there were no fixed, universally agreed 
points for particular notes on the graphs, is, in fact, indicated by a remark in the Vrtti 
on the Brhaddesi. The Vrttikara, after sketching the the mandala-prastara, as descri¬ 
bed by Matanga—where the sadja-grama begins with the initial establishment of the 
note saand madhyama-grama with ma—says that Bharata has shown the sruti-mandala 
as beginning with the svara ri : “bharatastu punarrsabhadi srutimandalam dar§ayati” 
(Vrtti on Br. 61). 2 

The mandala-prastara graph reveals an almost circular allocation of the §ruti- 
points—an arrangement which by its very nature does not give predominance to one 
point over another. Nanyadeva, in fact, uses the expression svara-cakra—‘a circular 
arrangement of notes’—to describe the mandala-prastara graph. He further qualifies 
the expression svara-cakra by saying that ‘it should be like an alata-cakra’. An alata- 
cakra, as we have seen (ch. 1) was a circular ring of fire formed by skilfully rotating a 
burning log of wood (alata). 3 

Thus, in principle, any point could initially be taken to represent any note 
and the others then could be arranged according to the fixed ^ruti-distances between 
the svaras of a grama. This principle of arrangement suggests that a grama was 

1 The graphs as described by Nanyadeva have been ably reconstructed by Sri Chaitanya P. 
Desai, editor of the B.B. (chs. 1-5) who has written extensive notes in Hindi, on the text. 

2 We do not know what remark in the Nalyafastra led to this conclusion. Yet, though this 
observation in the Vrtti may be said to be unwarranted on the basis of Bharata, our point 

substantially remains unaffected. 

a See also ch. I, p. 10 where, in fact, we have shown the two gramas through circular diagrams. 
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basically a particular grouping of seven notes (the sapta-svara) which together constitu¬ 
ted a distinct grama octave. In this grouping, no particular svara was, apparently, 
the constant tonic around which the other notes were grouped, unlike our system 
where the adbara-sruti— the basic tonic—is always called the sa and the other notes 
are arranged around it. 

On a vlna of the ancient harp type, if the seven svaras of a particular grama 
were to be tuned according to the given tonal distances expressed in terms of sruti- 
intervals and if this vlna had a range of at least two octaves (three octaves constituted 
the standard range), then, after the svaras were arrayed within a grama, any note 
could, evidently, be given the status of the tonic. None of the notes appears to have 
been a constant adhara-Sruti like the modern droned sa. 

In the 15th verse, Dattila calls the arrangement of srutis and svaras with fixed 
sruti-intervals (vyavasthitantaran) within a grama, the ‘svara-mandala’. The word 
svara-manda'a has also been used by Bharata and with a similar meaning (N.S. 28, 
24). The term svara-mandala, in these tvyo works, embraces the three topics : Sruti, 
svara and grama; it signifies the svaras with their specified sruti distances and their 
dual scheme of arrangement in the two gramas. The svara-mandala constituted the 
basic musical law material, so to say, with which the gandharva melodic structures 
were composed. 

The Naradi Siksa also uses the term svara-mandala. Here the term embraces 
murchana and tana besides svara and grama, 

♦ 

sapta svarastrayo grama murchanastvekavimSatih 

tana ekonapancasadityetat svaramandalam 






■the Two Auxiliary Notes 


16A. nisddah kakalisamjno dvisrutyutkar.sanbd 1 2 bhavet 
B. gandharastadvadeva syadantarasa varasamjn it ah 
17A. anamsatvattu bhedena svarata nocyate tayoh 
B. ato nisddagdndhdrdvetdvdptairuddhrtau" 

Nisada elevated by two srutis, becomes the (ni§ada) called kakali, and 
gandhara, likewise [elevated], is called antara-svara (or antara gandhara). 

Since these two cannot become airrias (anamsatvat), they are not designated 
as separate svaras. This is the reason why they have been described as gandhara and 
nisada by the authorities. 

N0 Kakali has been defined by Bharata as“kalatvacca kfikalisamjnah” (N.S. 28, 
35), which Abhinava explains as “a note slightly raised in pitch : i$atkalastivrabhavo’ 
smin”. Kakali ni was a note higher than the regular nisada. Antara-gandhara was 

similarly related to gandhara. . 

Besides the seven svaras these two were the only other notes admitted in the 
gandharva system. However, they were not given the status of independent notes but 
remained auxiliary to the notes of which they were considered as modified forms. 

They were called vikrta notes and were both two Srutis elevated from the 
normal positions of ni and ga respectively. The two different epithets, kakali and 
antara, attached to these two notes were a mere matter of usage and custom; in 
reality’(paramarthatah), as Abhinava on the basis of Bharata points out, both shared 
the trait of being sharpened notes and any of them could be termed either kakali or 
antara : “tatra samjnavagrahane bhedamaba vyavahararthamime bhinne samjne para- 
marthatastu dvayorapi tivrataratvatkakalltvam yadvaksyati ‘kalatvacca kakalisamjha’ 
iti dvayorapi cantarasvaratvam yaduktam-‘sadharanam namantarasvarata’ iti” (A.B. 
on N.S. 28, 35). Both these altered notes were also known by the generic term 
sadharana-svara (see the topic sadharana). 


1 T. ed. reads : (OT^) ‘P’frT? 

2 The B.B. twice quotes Datt. 16, ascribing it to Dattila : (i) B.B. 3, 151-152; here the verse is 

quoted along with Datt. 46, as an authoritative pronouncement parallel to N.S. which peitains 
to connected matter concerning sadharaiia (see topic sadharana); (it) B.B. (l)ch. VII quotes the 
verse again Sudha on S.R 1, 3, 51-59 quotes the entire four lines given above, and in the same 
order, with the words Line 17A in Sudha reads and 17B reads 

instead of the above. 
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Discussing the nature of kakal i nisada, Bharata says: “vikrtatvacca nay amaipsah 
aptopadesacca saptabhya nanyo nisadavaneva” (N.S. 28, 35): “it cannot become an 
amsa for it is an altered note and has not a separate status apart from the seven notes; 
it has been described by the authorities as nothing but nisada.” The same was true 
of antaraga as Dattila states (Datt. 17). Abhinava, elucidating Bharata’s point, remarks: 
“on hearing kakali nisada, the idea of the note being nisada is first generated in the 
mind, only later is it distinguished as kakali, hence the note has been termed nisada 
and has not been given an independent status : purvam hi nisadadhlprarudhayam 
tadbuddhirjateti prathamyattenaiva vyapadesah” (A.B. on N S. 28-35). 

The aipsa note in gandharva melodies, that is, jatis, was the predominant 
note. Kakali ni and antara ga could not become amsa notes. These two auxiliary 
notes had, in fact, very few and limited occasions of employ. Bharata gives the follow¬ 
ing general maxim governing their use: 

antarasvarasamyogo nityamarohisamsrayah 

karyo hyalpo viesesena navarohl kadacana 

kriyamano’varohi syadalpo va yadi va bahuh 

jatiragam srutim caiva nihanyadantarasvarah (N.S. 21, 35-36) 

“The antara-svara should always be associated (with a jati) when making an 
ascending movement; its use should be exceedingly spare and never in making des¬ 
cending movements. If the antara-svara be used in descending movements, whether 
sparingly or with profusion, it destroys the sruti and the jati-raga.” 

Abhinava points out that the word antara-svara in these verses denoted not 
only the auxiliary ga but also the kakali ni and the maxim applies equally to both the 
auxiliary notes: “antarasvarasabdena catra kakalyapi samgrhita iti krtopyayameva 
kramah” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 36). 

Regarding the nature and mode of use of the antara-svara in the arohl, Abhi¬ 
nava gives an illustration: if from the note madhyama the antara-svara (i.e., antara ga) 
was touched, then one was not permitted to descend straight away to the rsabha but 
had to ascend back to madhyama or another higher note : “antarasvarena samyogo 
yasya madhyamasya tadrgyada prayuktastada arohanameva karyam madhyamadan- 
tarasvaram prayujya madhyama anyatra va arohariameva karyam” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 
35). This shows a kind of usage somewhat similar to what we would now call (in 
Hindustani music) either a vakraprayoga—such as that of the tlvra madhyama in the 
raga ramakali—or an alankarika prayoga-such as that of the tlvra ni along with sa 
in some ragas (e.g. the ragesvarl as sung in some gharanas) where the tlvra ni is in 
fact to be omitted. 

Bharata says that the use of the antara note in the descent will destroy the 
jati-raga and the sruti. The notion of the destruction of sruti is rather puzzling. 
Perhaps what Bharata meant was that the employ of an antara-svara was liable to 
have an adverse effect on the fixed scheme of sruti-intervals through which the svaras 
in a grama were revealed. By laying stress oa an antara-svara this fixed and decreed 
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sruti-scheme could be disturbed. Because the antara-svara was placed on a sruti 
which did not constitute a proper and permissible svara-interval or, at best, constituted 
only a weak svara, its use would have tended to transform the tonal scheme of the 
grama. 1 Yet, this explanation does not give a reason why only in the avarohl was an 
antarasvara totally forbidden but not in the arohl. This, apparently, was one of the 
decrees peculiar to gandharva. 

Not only was the use of antara-svaras totally forbidden in the descending 
movements in gandharva, even in the ascending movements only some jatis permitted 
the auxiliary notes and in a very limited way. Bharata thus states : 

svarasadharanagatastisro jneyastu jatayah 
madhyami pancaml caiva sadjamadhya tathaiva ca 
asamamsastu vijneyah sadjamadhyamapancamah 
yathasvam durbalataravyatyasatpancame tatha. 

(N.S. 28, 37-38; again repeated as N.S. 28, 44-45) 

“There are three jatis which are connected with the use of the sadharana svaras 
(/.<?., antara ga and kakali ni), namely, madhyaml-pancaml and sadjamadhya. 

“The amsas in these jatis (which permit the use of sadharanasvaras) are known 
to be respectively (yathasvam) sadja, madhyama and pancama; in case of pancama the 
application is to be made as an alternative to or in exchange of (vyatyasat) the ex- 
tremely weak note.” 

Bharata’s language is cryptic and we must rely on Abhinava and others for 
an explanation. 

The amsa in a jati was its predominant note and Dattila equates it with the 
vadl (i.e. ‘the dominant’: “yo’ tyantabahulo yatra vadl vamsasca tatra sah. , Datt. 18). 
Many jatis had not one but multiple amsas. In the jati sadjamadhyama, for example, 
all the seven notes were potential amsas. The multiple amsas of a jati were known 
as paryayamsas (see topic *jati’) or alternate amsas. Only one of the alternate, aipsas 
was, evidently, given the role of the acting amsa at a time. All the three jatis named 
above by Bharata had multiple amsas : madhyami (more often called madhyama) 
had five amsas, sa, ri, ma, pa and dha; pancami had two amsas, ri and pa and 
sadjamadhya (also called sadjamadhyama) had all the seven notes as possible amsas. 

Abhinava, explaining Bharata’s dictum, says that only when these three jatis 
bad either sa, ma or pa as the ruling or acting amsa could the sadharana svaras be 
employed. Sadjamadhyama, he says, was a seven-amsa jati; in it the auxiliary notes 


1 


Abhinava remarks : 

fa ^T^i "T TFT: I I 


We have seen that the interval between ni and sa was a four-sruti interval, most probably that 
of a major tone : but if the kakali ni were to become too prominent the § adja interval would be 
reduced to a half-tone ; it would suffer a ‘srutyapahara’ by losing two srutis. This would destroy 
the entire grama-scheme. The same was true of the antara ga. Thus these two auxiliary 
intervals were to be used sparingly and in such a way that ‘srutyapahara and its resulting adverse 
effect on the grama scheme did not take place. 
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could not be used when ga and ni, the two two-sruti notes, were the amsas. Only with 
sa, ma or pa as the amsa could the sadharana svaras be used. The same rule applied 
in madhyama which had five possible amsas including sa, ma and pa: “yathasvamiti* 
sadjamadhyama saptamsa, tatra nisadagandharyostavadamsayoh nasti sadharanam; 
samapesu satisayastatprayogah, madhyamayah apyesa vidhih, sa hi dvisrutivarjam 
pancamsamsah” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 45). 

In the jati pancaml, with two possible amsas, pa ri, the kakali and antara- 
svaras could be used only in case pa was the ruling amsa. There was a further condi¬ 
tion: this jati was rendered as sadava by dropping the note ga (ga lope sadavam; 
A.B. on N.S 28, 125), and rendered as auduva by dropping both ga and ni (ganilope 
auduvam ; A.B. ibid.). Abhinava suggests that when this jati was rendered sadava by 
omitting ga and with pancama as the amsa, then in the place of ga which was thus 
rendered weak, 1 an exceedingly weak antara ga was to be employed. Similarly, in the 
auduva form of this jati, kakali ni in place of the regular two-sruti nisada, too, was 
used as a very feeble note. 2 

Sarngadeva and others have also discussed this rule regarding the permitted 
employ of sadharana svaras. Sarngadeva expounds the rule mentioned by Bharata 
in this connection (S.R. 1,7, 21-22; see also Kala). Kambala and Asvatara, had also 
expounded this rule, phrasing it in more general terms (etadalpanigasvahuh kambalas- 
vataradayah; S.R. 1, 7, 22); instead of naming the jatis where the rule applied, they 
had said that the rule obtained in all jatis where the notes ni and ga were to be ren¬ 
dered weak—or in other words were omitted svaras. As an implication of this general 
rule, says Kallinatha, not only the three jatis specifically mentioned by Bharata, but also 
a fourth, the sadjl, becomes included in the fold. 3 

Sadjl had five possible amsas: sa, ga, ma, pa, dha. Kallinatha’s interpretation 
of Asvatara and Kambala implied that in this jati when ni was to be omitted and 
when either sa ma or pa was the ruling amsa, the kakali ni could be used in the 
approved manner of kakali-prayoga. However, we do not know if this interpretation 
of the dictum propounded by Kambala and Asvatara is correct; the dictum states that 
sadharana is to be used in jatis which are ‘alpanigah’; the implication could be that 
only in jatis where both ni and ga can become alpa or weak can sadharana svaras be 
used. This would give us only the three jatis mentioned by Bharata, for in sadjl only 
ni could become weak. 

1 A dropped note was often not totally omitted but rendered weak. 

2 snsf. 

53^31%’ i ^ 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 45. 

h £3 h t^'ji h ... 

-Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 21 - 23 ** 

Kumbha, probably on the basis of Kallinatha, explicitly states that Kambala, Asvatara and 
theorists of this group had included $a<fil as a jati where sadharana svara could be used; he does 
not speak of the general dictum which Sarngadeva has noted but only the conclusion drawn 
from it by Kallinatha : 

—S.Raj, 2,1,4,54. 







the Four Kinds Of Notes Within A Melodic Structure 


18 A. yo'tyantabahulo yatra vadi vdmsasca totra salt 
B. mithab samvadinau jneyau trayodasanavantarau 

19 A. ato ’ nuvadinah se$a dvyantarau tu vivadinau 
B. svaramscaturvidhanena janlyat svarayogavit. 1 

Wherever a [svara] occurs copiously, it is [called] vadi or amsa. Pairs of notes 
with an interval of nine or thirteen [srutis] are consonant (samvadl) to each other. 

The rest [of the notes] are [called] anuvadi. Pairs of notes having an interval 
of two [srutis from each other] are discordant (vivadi). One who has grasped the 
application of svaras knows them to be of [these] four kinds only. 


NOTE : 

Notes were said to be of four kinds: amsa or vadi, samvadi, anuvadi and 
vivadi. Some scholars have taken amsa to mean the tonic. Alain Damelou s transla- 
tion of verses 16 and 17 from Dattilam reads: “The note called kakali is obtained by 
raising ni (modern Si b); the note called antara is obtained from ga (modern ga k mi 
hi in the same way. They are not properly considered notes (svaras) because they 
cannot be taken as tonic (ainsa). So nisada (ni k, si b) and gandhara (ga k mi b) are 
given prominence over them (Dattila 16-17)” (Northern Indian Music, Vol. I, p.44) 
This seems to us misconceived. We find Dattila describing amsa as a synonym of 
vadi the predominant note which need not necessarily have been the tonic. Bharata 
and’later authors as well, have interpreted amsa as synonymous with vadi. 
Rhnrata exDlicitlv asserts: “the (note) which is taken as the amsa is the vadi (tatra yo 
yadamsah sa tada vadi ; N.S.28, 22). Bharata’s statement implies that ol all the possible 
amsas in a iati (some of them having as many as seven) the note chosen as the ruling 
amsa in a particular rendering was the vadi or the predominant note Abhinava, 
commenting on this, states that Dattila and others had unambiguously called apisa as 
identical with vadi, (amsa eva hi vadlti dattiladyah ; A.B. on N.S. 28-23). Simha 
bhupala is still more explicit in affirming: “the note which is most recurrently sung in 


Line 18B in the Datt. T. ed. has a lacuna and reads mfi, obviously reading that 

makes no sense The line, however, is quoted in its correct form by Sudha on S.R. 1, 3, 46-56 
whereitoccursas an acknowledged quotation : gf^t^nt: “f^: ' 

BB 5 129-130 quotes Datt. 18-19A as supporting evidence of matter quoted from KS. as 
sfitra The quoted lines are introduced with the words : sfTmraW'lT ifftT: i 

The lines are Quoted again in B.B. (1) ch. VII in a similar manner supporting the testimony of 
N.S. with the words : ‘arqiraTql sffMrW'Wm:’ In the same chapter Datt. 18A is again quoted. 
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jatis, ragas, etc. is called vadl, another synonym for which is amsa” (prayoge jatira- 
gadau bahulo bahulyena ya uccaryate so’msavaraparaparyayo vadi : Sudha, S R. 1, 
3, 47). For further discussion on amsa in jatis, see note on verses 96-97. 

Samvadls depended on samvada. The notion of samvada between svaras 
was, evidently, based on the harmonic law of a natural accoustic affinity which exists 
between certain intervals in an octave. The ancients speak of two samvadas, one 
between notes separated by nine srutis and another between notes separated by thir¬ 
teen srutis. These are what we now call the sadja-madhyamabhava and the sadja- 
pancamabhava : the harmony of the natural fourth and the natural fifth. Another 
basic harmony which plays a very eminent role in the harmony-dominated Western 
music is the harmony of the natural third : the sadja-gandharabhava. This the 
ancients do not speak of, though musicians must have been aware of it. The interval 
between ma and dha, in either grama, /.<?., the seven-sruti-interval, probably was 
empirically arrived at on the basis of the sadja-gandharabhava though it did not 
enter into theory. 1 

The structures of the two gramas were defined not only by the different sruti- 
intervals existing between some svaras but also by their slightly differing samvadas. 
This is, evidently, the reason why Dattila notes the santvadl relations as an aspect of 
the topic grama. 

Dattila has given only a general dictum in terms of sruti-intervals in describing 
pairs of notes that have the relation of samvada with each other. Bharata names the 
very pairs. In sadja-grama the samvadl-pairs were : sadja-pancama, rsabhadhaivata, 
gandhara-msada and sadja-madhyama. Madhyama-grama, he says, has the same pairs 
of samvadls except that sadja-pancama samvada is missing here and is replaced by 
pancama-rsabha samvada (N.S. 28, 22-23). 

Looking back at the mandala-prastara of the sadja-grama we see that pa is 
located on the thirteenth sruti counting from sa.so isnifromga and dha from ri.This is 
what Bharata and Dattila have called the thirteen-sruti interval (trayodasakamantaram). 
Madhyama is situated on the ninth sruti from sadja and thus has the samvada of the 
nine-sruti interval (navakamantaram). 2 In this grama pa is located on the tenth sruti 
from ri, hence there is no samvada. In the madhyama-grama, likewise, pa in relation 
to sa is on the twelfth sruti, hence the sadja-pancama samvada does not obtain, but ri 

1 Aearya Brhaspati calls this harmonic interval the ?ai)jan;arabhava since it was the interval bet- 
ween sadja and the antara-gandhara—a seven sruti interval. He has used this interval as a basic 
harmonic interval in his suggested process for arriving at the tone values of the ancient svaras : 
Bharata ka Sahglta Siddhanta, pp. 12-13. 

2 Trayodasakamantaram and navakamantaram (=navatrayodasantaram, Datt. 18) were the con¬ 
ventional expressions used to denote these intervals. The actual‘antara’as some had indeed 
argued was of 12 and 8 srutis respectively. Abhinava’s teacher had attempted to resolve the 
disparity by remarking that the word ‘antara’ in this context denoted not ‘interval but svarupa 
or ‘form’ : thus the expression means ‘a svara which forms the thirteenth sruti and ‘a svara 
which forms the ninth sruti’ : 

a) qxmforfqq) ■ 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 23. 
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in this grama has the required nine-sruti interval with pa and hence the pair were 
samvadls. This was the only samvada which differed between the two gramas. 

The Vrttikara on the Brhaddesi adds a qualifying factor to the notion of 
samvada. He says : “samvadinastu punah samasrutikatve sati trayodasanavantaratve- 
navaboddhavyah” (Br. Vrtti on 63). 1 The qualifying phrase ‘sama srutikatve sati’ 
means that any two notes situated at the proper interval could be samvadls, provided 
the two contained an equal number of srutis : thus the two-sruti ga could be a 
samvadl of the two-sruti ni and the three-sruti ri could be a samvadT of the three-sruti 
dha (and the three-sruti pa of madhyama-grama). Similarly the four-sruti sa quali¬ 
fied as a samvadl of the four-sruti ma and also of the four-sruti pa (of sadja-grama). 
But, ma could not be a samvadl of ni, although the ‘navaka-sruti antara’ rule applied, 
because ma was a four-sruti note whereas ni was a two-sruti note. The ma-ni 
samvada has, indeed, not beeu noted by Bharata either, though he does not cite a rule 
to explain this omission. 

The four-fold division of notes as vadl, samvadl, anuvadl and vivadl, was an 
ancient classification and is found in Bharata as well as in Matanga ; it continued in 
later sanglta literature and forms a part of our own present-day musical thinking. 

Vadl has been defined as the predominant note. In fact, samvadls, anuvadls 
and vivadls were all dependent on the vadl. The notion of a vadl can only be under¬ 
stood in terms of ancient melodic structures. Unlike the samvadi-pairs, which were 
natural pairs depending upon an inexorable accoustic law, no note was a ‘natural’ 
vadl in itself. The Vrtti on Brhaddesi, we find, lists all the seven notes of an octave as 
vadis : “vadimartdalam yatha—sarigamapadhani” (Br. Vrtti on 63). The notion of 
vaditva—the state of being a vadl—had no meaning apart from musical practice in a 
given melodic context: that note which was copiously used in a particular jati, raga, 
bhasa etc. was its vadl. This, depending upon the melody in question, could be any 
of the seven notes. This is a usage still current. “The raga-ness of a raga”, says the 
Vrttikara, “is created by the vadl” (yad vadisvarena ragasya ragatvam janitam; 
Br. Vrtti ibid.). Dattila and Bharata have clearly related the notion of a vadl note to 
actual jati-structures in saying that the vadl is the amsa, the amsa being defined as the 
predominant note in a jati. 

Samvada depended upon harmonic affinity, but a specific samvadl note was 
defined only in relation to the vadl; samvadl was the note which had the samvada 
relation with the vadt; it was the second important note in a melody. Like the 
vadl-note, a samvadl-note also could never be dropped from a jati. Vadl and samvadl, 
Abhinava consequently says, are not to be omitted: “samvadino vadinascanupalapanam” 
(A.B. on N S. 28, 22). 

Vivadls were svaras two sruti apart, namely, rsabha and gandhara; dhaivata and 
nisada: “vivadinastu te yesam dvisrutikamantaram, tadyatharsabhagandharau, 
dhaivatanisadau” (N.S. 28, 24). The notion of vivada, as the word itself reveals, 
indicates ‘dissonance’. Vivadl was a note which, if used indiscriminately, was liable 

1 The Vrtti on Br-, has in this context sketched a samvadi mandala and also an anuvadi and vivadi 
mandala, somewhat resembling the manc,iala-pras'tara. The sketch in the text is erroneous and 
we do not know the nature of the genuine article. 
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to distort a melodic structure. 1 Abhinava, using an often repeated old analogy, 
(cf. Br, Vrtti on 63) says: “vadl is the king, samvadi is the minister who follows him, 
vivadl is like the enemy and should be sparingly employed (arivadvivadltvalpah); 
anuvadi denotes the retinue of followers.” 2 

In current theory, too, the notion of vivadl is of a note which distorts a iaga, 
but in present practice it is not defined as a note two srutis apart from any other note. 
In fact, all notes or srutis not included in the structure of a raga are conceived of as 
its vivadls. Moreover, in the more flexible form of current classical music like thumrl, 
vivadls are deliberately introduced, often quite profusely, in order to create dazzling 
effects. 

In ancient theory, vivadls have been described in pairs; there being two such 
pairs: ri-ga and dha-ni. These notes were two srutis apart from each other. No 
single note as such has been described as a vivadl to the entire general structure of a 
jati or a raga. 

From available accounts, it is difficult to reconstruct the position and function 
of a vivadl in an ancient musical structure. Two pairs, ri-ga and dha-ni have alone 
been noted. Did this imply that the relation of vivada existed only between the 
two notes of these two pairs, that is, with ri as vadl, ga became the vivadl and vice- 
versa, and the same applied in the case of dha-ni? Abhinava’s remarks here though not 
quite clear seem to belie this idea. Pointing at the use of the plural in “vivadinastu” 
in the Natyasastra, he suggests that the two-sruti notes ga and ni are vivadls of all 
other notes (dvihsrutih gandharo nisadasca svarantaranam vivadinau sarvesameva, 
tatha bahuvacanam). The fact that Bharata has mentioned only ri and dha as the 
respective vivadls of ga and ni should not, he suggests, be made much of; these are 
named merely because of their proximity to ga and ni (rsabhagandharau dhaiva- 
tanisadaviti caturvidhayorupadanam naikatyat). With sadja as the amsa (i.e., the 
vadi), he says in exemplifying his point, ma and pa are obtained as its two samvadls 
(evidently, he has the sadja-grama in mind); ri and dha as the two anuvadls ; ga and 
ni, by implication, are the vivadls (though Abhinava does not overtly say so). With 
gandhara as vadl, he remarks, ni becomes the samvadi and there is no vivadl. 3 


1 sTsnfefa: sTfcs stfs, sm i 

—Bf. Vrtti on 63. 

m sist srmsr tnrrcV, anprrft sts (?snr) *rSt %fs 

fawuT: i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28,24. 

3 srercfa ‘facnfcreg s' sfs i ^?sf?ssmst sfsf^fs sjfs^t fa ft:*fa(:*u«rr)<t 

Pratm OTtrcrcrat fasrfaft s*tt i ssrtsTrHtf es IssTfesTfams sm^TS i ‘^nr- 

srerrft ussfs*n?rfsfs’ fossrs i 3f?if : I 

i tnfcsrw fssrfes: ss> stps i s^rfqr **35*} s*s sSTfort, seotssst- 

trmrr: (?), fa: srst(?ssnft)^<j, srfts fasi^t **rfa?*Ts, 

i t^^ssss** | 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 24. 
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All notes in a melody which did not obtain as either vadi, samvadl or vivadl were 
anuvadls: “vadisamvadivivadisu sthapitesu sesastvanuvadinah” (N.S. 28, 24). Bharata, 
in a prose passage, enumerates the anuvadls pertaining to each individual note in an 
octave: the anuvadls of sadja are listed as rsabha, gandhara, dhaivata and nisada; of 
rsabha as madhyaroa, pancama and nisada; of pancama as sadja madhyama and 
dhaivata (7). 1 This is the list for the sadja-grama. The anuvadls of madhyama, in 
the madhyama grama , were dhaivata, nisada, rsabha, sadja, and gandhara; of pancama 
they were dhaivata, nisada rsabha and gandhara; of dhaivata, sadja, rsabha and 

gandhara and of nisada, sadja and rsabha. 2 

Abhinava did not accept this passage as a part of the Nafyasastra and has not 
commented upon it. 3 The reason is evident: the list above shows that the two-sruti 
notes ni and ga were not universal vivadls but vivadls only of dha and ri respectively. 
We do not know if this passage is really an interpolation or what status it should be 
accorded. 

The Vrtti on Brhaddesi has given its own interpretation of vadi and the other 
three categories of svaras in a melody. Echoing Bharata (N.S. 28, 24), the Vrttikara 
observes: “the notes like vadi etc. establish the sonance (vaditva), the consonance 
(samvaditva) and prosonance (anuvaditva) (of a raga); the nature of vivadl is to 
disturb it.’’ 4 

Regarding the function and relative use of these notes within a melodic structure, 
the Vrttikara remarks that such is the sympathetic relation of samvadl to the vadi that 
in a melody, if the samvadl is used in place of the vadi, the raga is not distorted. He 
gives examples, naming actual melodies. The relative function of the anuvadl in his 
opinion was similar; if instead of a stipulated note its anuvadl was used, the melody 
remained intact. Again he gives illustrations: for example, he says that if ri is used 
instead of a stipulated sa or vice-versa, the form of a jati-raga is not distorted. But 
the use of a vivadl distorts. The Vrttikara illustrating this point says that ri and dha, 
if employed instead of ga and ni respectively and vice-versa, have an adverse effect on 
a jati-raga (Vrtti on Br. 63). Evidently, the Vrttikara, unlike Abhmava, believed that 
dissonance occurred only between the two notes ri-ga and dha-ni. 

i The meaning here is not very clear. See the following footnote for the original passage. 

sjarm:, nsnrsr i jrsrnrirmsf'T hsiptw 

-N.S. 28,24. 

The passage contains some faulty readings. It is not clear whether the aim is to list the 
anuvadls of sadja-grama and madhyama-grama separately, note by note; if so, some notes have 
been left out If only madhyama and pancama were meant to be doubly listed on the basis of the 
two gramas, then the repetition of ?adja with a different set of anuvadl, is inexplicable. 

The passage has been marked off by a bracket in the G.O.S. edition. 















The Indispensable Svaras 


20 A. pahcamam madltyamagrame sadjagrame tu dhaivatam 
B. anasinam vijdniyat sarvatraiva tu madhyamam 1 

Pancama in the madhyama-grama, dhaivata in the sadja-grama and madhyama 
in both the gramas (sarvatraiva) should be known as indispensable [notes]. 

NOTE : 

Kallinatha has recorded two explanations held by different theorists regarding 
the indispensability of madhyama. The first view was simply a reiteration of tradi¬ 
tion and its spokesmen stated that madhyama was indispensable because Bharata and 
others had described it to be so while listing notes to be dropped in tanas and in 
rendering jatis sadava and auduvita. The other view had a more rational appearance. 
It held that madhyama is the central note dividing the octave into two parts: sa n ga 
and pa dha ni—the lower three being consonants to the upper three, sa to pa, ri to 
dba and ga to ni (yathasankhya). Between the two divisions, madhyama stands soli¬ 
tary as the central point and thus has no consonants left for it; it has not to be drop¬ 
ped because of its solitary and focal position. 2 

Abhinava, who may have influenced Kallinatha on this point, had put the 
same idea more neatly. “In a single register”, he argued, “there are seven notes 
in succession, each containing a different number of srutis. The first note, sa, contains 
the maximum number of srutis assigned to a note, i.e., four. In the next two notes 
the number of srutis is decreased successively by one. After reaching the minimum 
number of srutis for a note, madhyama is then formed, again with the maximum of 
srutis, i.e. four. Then in the same sthana, i.e., the same vocal-register, such as the 
chest,’throat and head, each of which were the anatomic seats of one single octave) or, 
in other words, the same octave, follows pancama with four srutis, dhaivata with 


l A B. onN.S. 28, 33 quotes Datt. 20 and has a reading identical with the above text. The 
verse is ascribed to Dattila and quoted with the words : Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 

6_g quotes the verse with the words: irsqjTrqtfq^ftf'RqiTni ^frTH-T. Datt. 20B in Sudba has ‘siWtf'Bi 

fsrtmrtmrr’ instead of above. B.B. 4, 58 quotes the verse with '^frtvftscqil’. Line 20B reads 
§’instead of above. Dattila is quoted as testimony parallel to N.S. 28, 65. 

* i mrreaqiqt nfioTmmfTciTTqi qsufiqt ^ gqts ql^tsr 

cpsur rfasq fiqxq qmijxnfT'jfoxfqnft nsqnrqnrlT rfqrcnnqra qftiNreqfsmarq srq ^xx 
%qifqrrrarr 1 arstat 3 sxsxxxqsxsxwiqH^: ixqxfqqx irraxfqfinTEqrisqftrfxiTfix- 

qifiq txreqfsqqnfiRlq ^rt'xfquxqTrrTsqrTrqifq^nfaxxqfqfix 1 
—Kala on S.R. 1, 4, 6-8. 
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three and nisada with two. With the upper sa we come to another sthana or octave. 
This very arrangement occurs in all the three sthanas, namely, that to which the 
mandra-saptaka belongs (z. e., the chest), the throat and the head. The position of 
amsa and its samvadl is accorded only to notes which are similar ( i.e ., which have a 
similar number of srutis). Thus, in the last analysis (paramarthatah), it can be said 
that there are only three notes: sa (four srutis) ri, (three Srutis), ga (two-srutis): pa 
(four srutis), dha (three srutis) and ni (two srutis) are their complementaries. With 
madhyama occupying the cenral position and remaining constant, the lower three are 
samvadls of the upper three.” 1 

The explanation offered by Kumbha, the author of Sangitaraja, is more or 
less on the same lines. He has used an interesting term “trka” (group of three) in 
this context, and has pointed out that ma is the central note between the lower and 
the higher tetrachords (trkas), i.e., the trka ‘sa ri ga’ and ‘pa dha ni’. Hence its 
indispensability (S. Raj 2, 1, 1, 235). 

Kumbha's statement makes the parallel we have drawn earlier (see ch. II) 
between Abhinava’s concept on this point and the Greek system of arranging tones, 
very explicit. Yet, we must remember that in the Greek system, the tones of the two 
tertrachords in an octave changed values and the interval between sa ri ga and pa dha 
ni was not rigidly fixed to one single possibility as in gandharva. We must also 
remember that the explanation of the centrality of madhyama as given above could 
apply only to the sadja-grama. 

It should be noted that though madhyama could never be altogether drop¬ 
ped from a jati, yet it could be rendered as quite a weak note. In sadjakaisikl jati, for 
example, Bharata (according to the reading accepted by Abhinava) describes mad¬ 
hyama as a weak note (see under jati). Again, in pancaml jati, madhyama has been 
recounted as one of the weak notes. Abhinava adds that its position here was exces¬ 
sively weak (alpatara). 

Apart from madhyama, which could not be dropped from either of the gramas 
in gandharva, Dattila has also mentioned two other notes, pancama and dhaivata, as 
indispensable in madhyama and sadja gramas respectively. Visakhila, among others, 
also subscribed to this opinion (A.B. on N.S. 28, 64-65). But Abhinava has observed 
that this opinion was not upheld by many on the ground that madhyama alone 
and no other note has been described as indispensable by Bharata (A.B. on N.S. 28, 
64-65). However, we find in Bharata’s exposition, too, that in the jatis and tanas of 
sadja-grama, dhaivata was a note which was never actually dropped, and similarly in 
the jatis and tanas of madhyama-grama, pancama was never omitted. 

q^fqfra^fqTg^/aftfq i qqrf?-qq;ftq;%q'ftfa3;sqhreqqt rr^qri:, qqr 
cT5?r (?) fqsqro qqnqir rrftqnr: i qqq rqr^r 

qrrfqm:, %q?r 'reqq fsatq ?qr 4 mqq qq | iramqq: rqtq Ptri«mr i qq fizrrftr q 

itq ^qqr qq, qqrqrqqqrqt 5 mqsqqTq qq rrqt??q qsq% 1 rrq qwqq; 

qq qq rq^t:-rrfxqt:, qsm: 1 tqqq>?qTqlqt qsqqeqi^qi 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 21. 













TOPIC 4 


MtJRCHANA 


21 A. svarau ydvatithau syatam gramayoh sadjamadhyamau 
B. murchana tavatithyeva tadgramavata eva tau 1 

In the two gramas the serial number of a murchana is [determined by] the 
numerical order of the notes sadja or madhyama [respectively]. Therefore are these 
two gramas [called after] these two notes. 

NOTE : 

With the above verse, the topic grama is concluded and the fourth topic, 
namely, murchana is initiated. Dattila in this verse produces a reason on the 
basis of the murchana process, as to why the two gramas were so called. Bharata 
makes no parallel statement. Followers of Bharata—if Abhinava’s criticism be any 
indication—seem to have considered the reason Dattila gives for the nomenclature of 
the two gramas, as insignificant (see chapter I). 

The Sangitaratnakara has a verse parallel to Datt. 21 : “yasyam yavatithau 
Sadjamadhyamau gramayoh kramat/murchana tavatithyeva sa nihsankena klrtita” 
(S.R. 1, 4, 18). Simhabhupala explains this verse and describes the process (see 
Sudha on S.R. ibid.). We have described the process in chapter I. 


This verse has also been an oft-quoted verse. Abhinava, we have seen (ch. I ), quotes and 
criticises the idea postulated (A.B. on N.S. 28, 24). Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 18-26 quotes this verse 
along with Datt. 25B with the words: Sudha reads the last part of 21B as 

a reading not found elsewhere. S- Raj 2, 1, 1, 304-305 also quotes the verse commenting: 
tr^T act i I He seems to have been influenced 

by Abhinava in making this remark. 

This numerical process of arriving at the serial number of a murchana is not found in Bharata. 
Later authors, however, eagerly adopted it and Dattila seems to have been their guide. The 
resemblance of Sarrigadeva’s verse with that of Dattila is a clear indication of this point. 
Other authors also have almost echoed Datt. 21. For example : Srlkantha says : 

—R. Kau 1,71. 

also : qrqf I 

—Bharatasastraragadisvaranirnaya of Raghunatha Prasada, 1, 43 (ms no. B 6643/D10669- 
Tanjore Library). 

«—Ragamdla of Pun<JarTka Viljb a ^ a > 1, 30 (ms. no. 1985 in Oriental Institute, Baroda ) 
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Names and Variations 

22 A. uttaramandra rajanl trtiya cottarayata 

B. caturthi suddhasadja tu pahcami matsarlkrta 

23 A. asvakranta tu sasthi syat saptami cabhirudgata 
B. svarakramagata vidyat saptaitah sadjamurchandh 

24 A. sauviri madhyamagrame harinasva tathaiva ca 
B. syat kapolanata caiva caturthi suddhamadhyama 

25 A. mandi ca pauravi caiva hrsyaka (ca yathakramam) 
B. sarvastah pahca sat purnasadharanakrtdh smrtdh} 


The seven murchanas of the sadja-[grama] in due sequence of notes, should be 
known as uttaramandra [the first], rajan! [the second], uttarayata [the third], suddha¬ 
sadja [the fourth], matsarlkrta [the fifth], asvakranta [the sixth] and the seventh being 

abhirudgata. . , 

Sauviri, harinasva, kapolanata and suddhamadhyama [which is] the fourth; 
mandi (usually called margi), pauravi and hrsyaka, these, in due order, are [the 
murchanas] in the madhyama-grama. It is well known that all [the murchanas] can 
be rendered [either] with five notes (pafica), with six notes (§at) [or] with all the seven 
notes (purna), [and also] with the sadharana (notes, i.e., with kakalini and antara ga). 


NOTE : 

Murchana was a straight sequence of the seven svaras, e g., sa ri gamapa dha 
ni. Dattila gives an extremely short aphoristic description of the murchana-process ; 
murchanas, he says, are ‘svarakramagatah’. To know the nature of this svara-krama, 
we must take recourse to other texts. The krama-process was two-fold : (1) each 
murchana was itself a regular sequence of seven notes, and (2) each successive 
murchana also depended upon a krama ; this was as follows. The fiist murchana 
(called uttaramandra) began on the middle sa and ran the gamut of notes in a stra.ght 


The Vayu (and the Brahmanda) Puraiias, in naming the murchanas, contain a text remar by 
akin to the Dattilam. In the Puranic account, the madhyama-grama list precedes the sadja- 
grama, but we quote them in the order obtaining in Dattilam : 

SrlTJUST TSpft TttWT sfiftrwaT I r 

afhrt urtrdf tn cm 'rat) tram i 

(hvunurana 86 18 as quoted in Texts des Parana Sur la Theorie Musicale by Damelou and 
Bhatta) The words within brackets are reconstructed and are missing in the Puranic text. See 
also Brahmanda 3, 61, 33-34 (Venkateshwara ed.). The madhyama-grama list reads as . 

rfaTCt mmnrdt ^ i 

-ixifi T raV tcrT sTsmmn i jrnff ^ ^ rat^T«i i 

—Vayupurana 86, 16-17 
see also Brahmanda 3, 61, 31-32. 

Datt. T ed. 25 A has a lacuna of 5 letters at end of line. Our suggested reconstruction is based 
on the Puranic reading. Datt. T. ed. 25B has three letters missing in the beginning of the line. 
Sudha on S ". 1, 4, 21-26 quotes this line in full; the first word is rnpmT:, 
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line to ni; the second began a step lower on the mandra ni and extended to the middle 
dha; the third began on the mandra dha and extended to middle pa and soon. Such 
was the krama for successive murchanas. Bharata says : “asam sadjanisadadhaivata- 
pancamamadhyamagandhararsabha anupurvya adyah svarah” (N.S. 28, 29). 

Like Dattila, Bharata, too has defined murchana as a sequence of the seven 
notes : “kramayuktah svarah sapta murchanetyabhisamjnitah” (N.S. 28, 32). Abhi- 
nava, expounding the definition, states that murchana is an octave (actually a svara- 
saptaka) consisting of a gamut of seven notes sounded in a regular ascending order, 
without the natural sequence of notes being changed. Each new murchana, he adds, 
begins on a successively lower note. He stresses the point that it is necessary to adhere 
to the proper sequence of notes in every murchana for, if the sequence is disturbed, a 
murchana cannot be obtained. 1 

The Vrtti on Brhaddesl has represented the murchan as through a chart, calling 
it the murchana-mandala (Vrtti on Br. 95-96) The format of the chart is adequately 
described but in the extant text the chart itself is extremely distorted. 2 It is, however, 
found intact in the Safigltaraja (S. Raj. 2, 1, 1; see the entire murchana-prakarana). 
The sadja-grama chart is as follows : 



1 «3f^r rrRTMtr” w’rfit’S’NM i f<? 

rm^r^ i attf iqtatrfi* prrt-’Wren ?fct fajrqfacqfa 1 1 

q^TT?ixt|of fqqrsi^, uqtmq-smrer, i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28,27-28. 

cf. also snmiTfifwfa ’pmrxtf’f aqq i 

— ibid; 28, 33. 

snrfar i <mr— 
tTqft?rr (?) ^cf 52 rr: 

few ^3^t: i i Cond - on W e 24 °) 
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The mUrchanas of the madhyama-grama were formed with the same scheme, 
Mceot that the initial murchana in this case began on the note ma. The madhyama- 



The word murchana has been derived by the Vrtti on Brhaddesi from murcha, 
which has two meanings: moha or delusion of mind, and samucchraya 
to build or erect something (murcha mohasamucchrayayoh, Vrtti on Br. 93). O - 
viously, it is the latter meaning which applies here Matanga in defining the nature o 
murchana states that ‘murchana is the basis on which a raga is built or erected (mur- 
chyate)’. He further says that a murchana consists of the seven notes in the order o^ 
ascent and descent. 1 Kohalaas quoted by the Vrtti onBr. 118 similarly defines murchana 
as the basis for creating jati, raga, bhasa etc. 2 On the strength of such statements, l 
is generally believed that murchana was the ancient scale. It is, in truth, of all the con¬ 
cepts in ancient texts the one that bears the strongest resemblance to the notion ot a 


( Contd. from page 239) 

^ rr fit u i ftatRir: rrcr Tssnrm i mTprafaa<Tr3rt: mmum 


aft *4Ttftmfa 


i 

—Br- Vftti on 94 and Br. 95-96 with Vrtti. 

The murchana-maodalas of both gramas follow after a few lines. They are not constructed as 

the text suggests. _. 

1 «55*r: ^ I «t>r aptfa i ’E 5 ® 5 " T* 

^89* (it) ^ fcr Trift ff i **w«a** u 

f? fMnr i 

—Vrtti on Br* 93 and Br- 94-95. 


2 cT*TT I — 

iteqw ^fi Rrn«i*nqnftftr3ft m 
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sdale (or that)/ seven arising from each grama with a different initial note. 
Indeed, in the ancient musical system with its rigidly fixed scheme of determined 
sruti-intervals between svaras, there could be no other way of obtaining different scales. 

Besides the seven-note murchana, Matanga also speaks of twelve-note mur¬ 
chanas (Br. 118). It would be worth examining the sense in which his statement has 
been explained by the Vrttikara, who takes the twelve-note murchana to be the basis 
of raga-enfoldment. 

Commenting onMatanga’s notion of the twelve-note murchana, the Vrttikara 
argues that a seven-note murchana is not sufficient for erecting a melodic structure. So 
in order that a melody may encompass the range of all the three octaves, a murchana 
of twelve-notes must be accepted; and, this the Vrttikara adds, is in fact observed 
in practice. In support of his view regarding the twelve-note murchanas, the Vrtti¬ 
kara quotes Nandikesvara, an ancient authority, who clearly stated that “in order 
that a (range) in both the higher and lower octaves may be obtained and in order that 
the (form) of a jati, a bhasa, etc. be established (jatibhasadisiddhyartham), the wise 
must know the murchana to contain twelve notes”. 1 2 

The Vrttikara implies that the twelve-note murchana was a relatively recent 
concept. Thus he states that although the acaryashave propounded a scheme consis¬ 
ting of only seven-note murchanas, yet in order to obtain a melodic range over all 
the three octaves, a murchana is in practice rendered with twelve notes : “yadyapya- 
caryaih saptasvaramurchanah pratipaditah, sthanatritayapiaptyartham dvadasasvar- 
aireva murchanah prayuktah iti.” (Br. Vrtti on 118), The relevance of a twelve-note 
murchana is not very clear but some idea of its form can be had from the Vrtti on 
Brhaddesi. The Vrttikara also gives actual examples. He observes that the uttara- 
mandra which is formed, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, should have five more notes added to 
it—-two below and three above—the resulting form being: dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha 
ni sa ri ga. Rajant, which stands as, ni sa ri ga ma pa dha, should be, ni sa ri ga ma 
pa dha ni sa ri ga ma. 3 Uttarayata, dha ni sa ri ga ma pa, should be, ri ga ma pa 
dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha. Suddhasadja, pa dha ni sa ri ga, ma should be, ga ma pa 


1 A statement by Abhinava is here suggestive. A remark of his contains the phrase. 

: this indicates that the extent and position of the middle octave—the pivotal 
octave in ancient as well as current Indian music— was determined by a murchana (see A.B. 
on N.S. 21, 66). 

— Br. Vrtti on 118. 

3 There could be a scribal error here. In the 12 note rajani structure we do not obtain lower 
notes as in uttarmandra, which precedes, but only 5 extra high notes. Perhaps the intended 
form was, pa dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa ri ga. It is likely, however, that extra notes were 
not added to murchanas in accordance with any stan dard regular scheme; the other 12-note 
murchanas seem to indicate irregularity. 
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dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni. Matsarikrta, ma pa dha ni sa ri ga, should be, ma f>a 
dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa and so on. 1 

The twelve-note murchanas were then apparently formed by adding extra 
notes to the basic seven-note murchana form. The seven-note murchana thus still 
formed the central foundational structure. Later theorists had appended more notes 
to this structure so that a melodic range in the high and in the low octave could be 
obtained (taramandradisiddhaye). 2 

A murchana was fundamentally a septatonic structure, but it could be render¬ 
ed hexatonic (§adavita) or pentatonic (autjuvita) by omitting one or two notes from 
its seven-note form. 

Dattila also speaks of murchanas which employed the auxiliary notes (sadha- 
ranakrtah). The Natyasdstra and the Brhaddesi also speak of such murchanas, 
but their form is not clear from any ancient text. It appears that, in these murchanas, 
the regular ga and ni were replaced by their altered forms: Kumbha gives a long list 
of all the possible murchanas that can thus be formed (see S. Raj 2, 2, 1, 321-322, 
where the list is given). 


Transposition Of Murchanas 

26A. gandharam dhaivatikurydd dvisrutyutkarsanad yadi 
B . tadvasanmadhyamadlmsca nisadadin yathasthitan 
27A . tato 9 bhud yavatithyesd sadjagramasya murchana 
B . jayate tavatithyeva madhyamagrama murchana 
28A . srutidvayapakarsena gandharikrtya dhaivatam 

B . purvavanmadhyamadydsca bhavayet sadjamurchanahP 

1 __ mf^WTqUpmfoT I | I I I SfTTW 

awcrTO^r i i i wfa wanrw i 00 

(? ^^n^TT) titotSt i m?* 

$to\: i atim—fTOfrwrafasfonr i i i i fomqerftH- 

fonrqsr i (? q^ftq?RTT) i TOqsftafomsfa i (? sTsqw) i i 

i TOfa«rw*wuPwrflc i qtaft i afasft*mqufasfr , T i i 
—Vrtti on Br. 118. 

2 One big query the twelve-note murchana poses is : was a range of twelve notes sufficient for 
rendering all andient melodies? Many structures might have had a limited range, but certainly 
not all- The very notion of having three octaves as the possible compass of musical develop¬ 
ment indicates that many melodies must have utilised more than just a twelve-note range. 
Kumbha has, in fact, criticised the 12-note murchana theory on this and other grounds- 

-seeS. Raj. 2,1,1, 352-364. 

3 Sudha on S.R. 1,4,15 quotes Datt. 26-28 (with a reading identical with above) introducing the 

lines with the words : ^ foMgq^<nq*mqriqH I SgT|... 

R. Kau. 1. 62 does not quote but refers to the process here described as being set forth by 
Dattila : qsw&upsnatat qTwvi i 11 
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29A. ityeta murchanah proktah saranascaiva vainikaih 
B. samsthapya murchanamevam (anyan vaksyamyanukramam )* 

If gandhara [in sadja-grama] be raised by two srutis [and thus] rendered as 
dhaivata [of the madhyama-grama, and] concurrently (tadvasat) madhyama and 
other [notes of the sadja-grama] be adjusted (yathasthitan kuryat) [to become] nisada 
and other [notes of the madhyama-grama], then, any murchana in the madhyama- 
grama will have the same serial number (tavatithyeva madhyama-grama murchana) 
as it had in the sadja-grama (abhudyavatithyesa sadjagramasya murchana). 

Lowering the dhaivata [in madhyama-grama] by two srutis [and] rendering 
it as the gandhara [of sadja-grama] one should produce the sadja [grama] murchanas 
as before, beginning [however] with madhyama [of the madhyama-grama]. 

These, then, are the murchanas and saranas declared by adepts on vlna 
(vairiikaih). Having established the murchanas in this way, I shall now expound the 
other [topics] in due order. 

NOTE : 

Dattila here puts forward a process whereby murchanas of the two gramas 
could be obtained on vlna by tuning it to sadja-grama and then making slight varia¬ 
tions to obtain the madhyama-grama on the same tuning (sarana). 

The conventionally accepted initial note of the sadja-grama was sa, whereas 
that of the madhyama-grama was ma. If on a vlna tuned to the sadja-grama one 
wished to obtain the sruti-intervals pertaining to the madhyama-grama, then taking 
the initial sa of the sadja-grama as the initial note ma of the madhyama-grama one 
gets pa (of three srutis) on ri of sadja-grama, which is also of three srutis. The next 
note ga of the sadja-grama is of two srutis and, therefore, to render it as the dhaivata 
of the madhyama-grama it needs to be raised by two srutis (Datt. 26A). As a result, 
the note madhyama of the sadja-grama which was on the fourth sruti from the origi¬ 
nal gandhara will now be on the second sruti from this altered position. Consequently 
the new two-sruti madhyama will now become the two-sruti nisada of the madhyama- 
grama (Bharata here, like Dattila, says: “tadvasat madhyamadayo yathasankhyena 
nisaditvam pratipadyante” N.S. 28, 34). The other notes get automatically adjusted 
at their proper sruti-intervals (see graph 1 on next page). Now the serial number 
of the murchanas in the two gramas would also be identical. 

The process can also be effected with the madhyama-grama as the base; this 
Dattila indicates in verse 28. The only difference will be that in this case the 
third svara, dhaivata, of the madhyama-grama, in order to be rendered as ga of the 
sadja-grama will have to be lowered by two srutis (see graph 2 on next page). Thus 
Bharata states: “tadvanmadhyamagrame dhaivatamardavad dvaividhyam tulyasrutya- 
ntaratvacca saipjnanyatvam” (N.S. 28, 34). 


1 


T.ed 29 A reads : and 29B reads (?) 
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madhyama-gramic graph 
(the notes in brackets denote §a<jja-grama svaras) 
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Bharata has discussed the process at a great length (N.S. 28, 34). 

We see here that one grama could be transposed upon the other with ease and 
this apparently rules out the possibility that the two gramas were conceived as cons¬ 
tantly beginnning at different pitches: the sadja-grama on sa and madhyama*grama 
nine srutis higher on ma. The process of transposition also graphically reveals that 
the structural difference between the composition of the gramas did not amount to 
much. 

Yet, the two gramas in ancient texts have been carefully separated and the 
importance of the distinction in ancient practice can in no way be belittled. Tana, 
murchana, even the jatis and the jati-born ragas were all classified on the basis of 
gramas. Indeed, the entire range of musical conception, it seems, was classified into 
two distinct compartments on the basis of the two gramas. This obviously leads to 
the conclusion that there was some core of difference between the gramas which was 
basic and central to ancient music. This core, however, eludes us. 

Abhinava gives us a pointed hint concerning the fundamental importance of 
the grama division in ancient times. He says that when the pancama of the sadja- 
grama is lowered by a sruti (thus giving madhyama-grama), the process gives rise to a 
great deal of distinction (bhtiyaneva bhedo jayate); the samvad! scheme becomes dis¬ 
rupted—as pa is no longer the samvad! of sa but of ri —the anuvadl scheme is similarly 
uprooted and, in fact, the entire scheme of svaras is changed. 1 Elsewhere, defining 
grama, Abhinava says: “grama is a collection of svaras containing a specific number 
of srutis; it forms the basis of a group of murchanas (murchanatma) and of a distinct 
scheme of possible septatonic, hexatonic and pentatonic svara-structures, and of a 
distinct plan of graha (initial note in a melody), amsa (predominant note) and other 
notes: this plan engenders a specific group of jatis (the melodic form specific to 
gandharva) which are encompassed by these distinct characteristics of a grama.” 2 

Matanga has also connected each grama to a distinct sruti-svara scheme and 
a distinct group of jatis: “jatibhih srutibhiscaiva svara gramatvamagatah” (Br. 93). 
The Vrttikara comments that “the purpose or function (prayojana) of grama is to 
establish svara, sruti, murchana, tana, jatis and ragas” : prayojanam ca yatha—svara- 
srutimurchanatanajatiraganam vyavasthapanatvam nama prayojanam” (Br. Vrtti on 92). 

Dattila, in verse 29 (line one), says that the process by which the two gramas 
were correlated to each other was called sarana by the vainikas. 3 

1 qr^xpT =€TT<Tfp£ ^fV^TT, 3TR& 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 27-28, 

—ibid., 28* 64-65. 

a Datt. text reads vaisikaihi—‘those versed in the arts of courtesans’—instead of vainikaih, a 
reading we think more suitable. Vaisikaih, too, through lak§ana, can denote ‘an expert in the 
arts including music’ but, considering the context, ‘vainikaih’ is clearly a more happy reading. 
Kumbha, in fact, after referring to the process of murchana-transposition in S.Raj 2,1,1, 370-74, 
remarks: 

t: srfirsTTfrrcm 

—S Raj 2, 1, 1, 374B. 

It seems quite probable that Kumbha in making this statement had Datt. 29 in mind and the 
reading he had before him was ‘vainikaih’. 
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The term sarana(form \/sr, to shift, to arrange: to alter a note by raising or 
lowering it on the vlna) here evidently connotes the transposition, through a slight 
change in tuning, of the murchanas of one grama on a vlna tuned to the other grama 
in the way indicated by the preceding verses. That such a practice was prevalent 
among the vlna players is indicated by Abhinavagupta who commences his commentary 
on the relevant passages in the N.S. (28, 34), with the words: “atra vainikasyopa- 
deSarthamaha— this (process) is described for the benefit of the vlna players.^ 

We note that Bharata does not call this process ‘sarana’. ‘Sarana’ in his 
exposition is the name given to the process of tuning by which the measure of srutis 
was determined. However, sarana appears to have been the general term in music 
for tuning of vTnas and, as such, both processes were saranas. 

Line 2 of verse 29 has a lacuna. We have tried to reconstruct the line on the 
basis of the context. With this line the exposition relating to murchana ends and a 
new topic begins. 















TOPIC 5 

tAna 


30 A. pancasvarah satsvarasca murchana yah prakirtitdh 
B. tanascaturasitistu 1 ta evaptairuddhrtah 1 
31 A. agnistomadindmanasta ukta ndradadibhih 
B. devaradhanayogena tatpunyotpadaka yatah 
32A. sadjarsabhanisadaisca pahcamena ca sadjagah 
B. satsvara madhyamagrame gandharantaistribhirvina 
33 A. svagramamurchana hyetah kriyamanah prthak prthak 
B. bhavantyekonapahcasadevam pahcasvara api 
34A. sadjapancamahinasca dvisrutibhyam tathaiva ca 
B. pahcamarsabhahinasca sadjagrame trayah smrtah 
35 A. dhaivatarsabhahinasca dvisrutibhyam tathaiva ca 
B. dvavetau madhyamagrame pahcatrimsadami smrtah 

The aforementioned murchanas [when formed] with five notes and with six 
notes, have, indeed, been declared by the wise as the tanas; eighty-four [in all]. 

Agnistoma and so on are the names given to them by Narada and others; 
because consecrated in the worship of gods they produce merit. 

In sadja [grama] six note [murchanas] can be obtained by dropping sadja, 
rsabha, nisada or pancama; [similarly] in madhyama-grama [they can be produced] 
by dropping the three notes ending with gandhara, (/.e., sadja, rsabha and gandhara). 
In this way are obtained the 49 [sadava murchanas] by separately dropping the 
prescribed notes in the respective gramas. The five-note ones are obtained in a similar 
way (evam) by dropping three [pairs of notes]: sadja and pancama; the two-sruti 
notes (/.e., gandhara and nisada) and [lastly] by dropping pancama and rsabha. 

In madhyama-grama, the two [pairs] to be dropped are these: dhaivata and 
rsabha, and the two two-£ruti notes: in this way there are said to be thirty-five 
[auduvita murchanas] in all. 

Note: 


Murchana was conceived as a sequence of all the seven notes in their due 
order. Murchanas, Dattila had said, could be rendered as hexatonic or pentatonic 
(Datt. 25B). Such murchanas were the tanas. What then was the difference between 
a hexatonic or a pentatonic murchana and a tana? The view of the Vrtti on Brhaddesi 


i Datt. T.ed, reads : (^tt ? mm) 
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regarding the difference between tana and murchana is interesting. Acarya Visakhila, 
the Vrttikara states, held that there was no difference between the two. But in the 
opinion of the Vrttikara himself such a position was incongruous. Had there been no 
difference, why should uddesas (topic lists) enumerate them separately? He posits that a 
murchana was a series of notes in the ascending order (arohakramena), whereas tana 
was conceived in a descending order (avarohakramena). 1 This observation is not 
overtly supported by any ancient authority who are all silent on the point. Dattila, 
it seems, subscribed to the view held by Visakhila for he states that murchanas them¬ 
selves are tanas (ta eva tanah). Bharata, on the other hand, says that “tanas depend 
upon murchana: tatra murchanasritastanah” (N.S. 28, 34). This statement relates the 
one concept to the other in a causal or karya-karana-bhava relation and rules out 
identity. 

The names agnistoma etc. given to tanas are not to be found in the extant 
Naradl Sikfa (ascribed to Narada) but that they were known through an ancient and 
unbroken tradition is testified by the fact that roughly the same list of names is 
obtained in the Vayupurana , the Brhaddesi, the Sangitaratnakara, the Sahgltaraja and 
other texts. 2 These names suggest (as Dattila and others have pointed out) that the 
tanas served a sacred purpose during sacrifices and had thus a sanctified status. 

In gandharva structures the rendering of sadava and auduvita was regulated 
by very definite rules. Thus to render any sadja-grama murchana as sadava only 
four notes (sa ri ni pa) could be dropped. A similar restriction prevailed in madh¬ 
yama-grama ; sa ri and ga were the only three notes that could be omitted. The 
process of auduvita was still more restricted. In the sadja-grama there were only 
three given pairs of notes that could be omitted at a time and madhyama-grama had 
only two such pairs. 

Dattila in describing this process has used a very compressed and aphoristic 
language. Bharata has described the same process in a prose passage where the 
details are more clear (N.S. 28, 34). The total possible number of hexatonics works out 
to be 49. The possible number of pentatonic murchanas was 35. The total number of 
both sadava and auduva tanas was thus 84. 

1 ijiroiFrat: i i fasrrfrr (fircufasr) i 

—Vrtti on Br. 105A. 

2 The Vayupurana list is the earliest extant one. See 86, 20-27 ( Vayu ). The list contains gandhara 
grama tanas also §adja and madhyama-grama tanas here amount to only 34 : 

86, 30 (Vayu). 

Gandhaia-grama had 15 tanas, thus totalling 49 for the three gramas. The Brhaddesi list has 84 
tana names, Br. 106-117 ; but it is faulty. The Sangitaratnakara also contains a list of all 84 
tanas including §adava and auduva for both sadja and madhyama gramas, S.R. 1, 4. 72-90. The 
Sangitaraja has an extensive tana-prakarana, S. Raj 2, 1, 1, 412-599. Kumbha, following his 
predecessors, lists the tana names ; he also gives extensive charts illustrating the note structure 
of every individual tana and indicates the murchanas to which they belong. He has a long 
passage, S. Raj 2, 1, 1,476-493, where he discusses the relation of tanas to Vedic sacrifices. He 
says that the merit that accrues from a specific sacrifice can be acquired also through singing 
the tana pertaining tc that sacrifice : 

tft i ^ d ii 

-S.Raj. 2, 1, 1, 376. 
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It should be noted here that in gandharva sadja was not the all-important 
basic note as it is today. We observe that in both the gramas, sadja could be omitted 
for the tana process. Madhyama, we see, was never dropped : it was ‘anasin’. Dattila 
(and Visakhila as referred to in A.B. on N.S. 28, 64-65) considered that pancama in 
madhyama-grama and dhaivata in sadja-grama were also notes which could not be 
omitted in the two gramas respectively. The tana process bears this out. 

The Method Of Dropping Notes 

36A. tanakriya dvidha lantryam pravesannigrahat tatha 
B. tatra praveso dhvanyaikyamasarnsparsasiu nigrahah 1 

The process of producing tana on stringed instruments is two-fold : by 
pravesa and by nigraha. Pravesa in this context means rendering of a sound as 
identical (dhvanyaikyam) and nigraha means avoiding [a sound]. 

NOTE : 

On a stringed instrument (tantryam) the process of omitting notes was 
accomplished in two ways: by pravesa or by nigraha. Dattila’s compressed exposi¬ 
tion hardly makes the nature of the process clear. Bharata’s statements are also not 
very clear (N.S. 28, 34). The Vrtti on Brhaddesi , however, elucidates the process at a 
somewhat greater length, quoting Bharata as well as the above verse of Dattila in order 
to support its contention. 

Pravesa, says the Vrttikara, was effected in two ways. Taking sadja as the 
note to be dropped (lopanlya), he explains the two-fold process as follows : “either 
tighten (pldana) the sadja, which is lower than the rsabha, so that it is raised (vipra- 
karsa) and is rendered^ as rsabha (cf. ‘dhvanyaikyam’, Datt.), or lower it through 
loosening (mardavampsithillkaranam) and render it as nisada”. The use of the word 
pldana for raising [the note and sithillkarana for lowering is suggestive of a harp, 
which, as we have argued, was the standard ancient vlna. On such an instrument 
each string must have been tuned to a single note, so that in order to drop a note it 
was necessary to tighten (pldana) the string tuned to that note and tune it to the next 
higher note; or, conversely, loosen (sithillkarana) the string and tune it to the next 
lower note. Nigraha jis explained by the Vrttikara as simply avoiding the note (or, 
in other words, the string tuned to that note) that has to be dropped. 

Abhinava gives a similar explanation of the process of pravesa. Suppose, he 
says, sadja has to be dropped, then it should be raised and rendered as rsabha. 
Alternately, in the murchana uttaramandra (the sadja-grama murchana beginning 


1 Br. Vrtti on 117 quotes Datt. 36 with the words : 

The quoted reading agrees with the Datt. text. Dattila is quoted by the Vrttikara as a testimony 
parallel to Bharata, part of whose prose passage on tana, N.S. 28, 34, is quoted with the words 
The Vrtti passage which contains the above quotation is quoted by Sudha 
on S R- 1,4, 29-31- 
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with sa) sa, when dropped, could be lowered and tuned to ni. The general maxim was 
that the note to be dropped was to be tuned to that neighbouring note, lower or 
higher, which happened to be a strong note in the melody being rendered so that 
further strength was imparted to the note decreed as powerful. 1 

The Method For arriving At The Source Murchana Of A Tana 

37A. evamkrte'pi tanatve ganayitva vinasinam 
B. vidvanetavatithyesa murehanetyavadharayet 2 

Thus having produced a tana, the expert can again arrive at the serial number 
of the murchana [from which the tana was derived] by counting (ganayitva) the note 
[or notes] that had been dropped [to render the murchana into a tana]. 

NOTE : 

Dropping certain notes in order to produce a tana from a murchana, could 
lead to uncertainty regarding the murchana from which a particular tana was derived. 
The process described in verse 37 is to help recognize the originating murchana of a 
tana. The maxim recorded is that by replacing the left-out notes in their due serial 
order, one arrives at the originating murchana. Then (depending upon the grama to 
which the murchana belonged) one could know the serial number of the originating 
murchana by observing the place occupied by sadja or madhyama in it (see Datt. 21). 

On the face of it, this process appears to be so obvious that it could easily 
have remained unmentioned by Dattila, who, on his own admission, seeks brevity. 
Bharata, indeed, makes no mention of it. But its importance is realised when one 

1 didrofam dqrq i spttft fqsr^q: i qteddqsrdrdTddd i d?dd faqr^enffaT- 

jfjmr ddd dt ddmd ddtd mrfd da amfWfcrak: d mssdroq i 

• -A.B. on N.s. 28, 34. 

The Vrtti on Br. 117 in this context reads : 

q^a*mdfVdd*d atadbrcd fdsppqqtedd sfd mad i 

is obviously a wrong reading. qsqddFTTddd, the phrase used by Abhiuava who may have, 
indeed, borrowed it from the Vrtti, is the correct phrase ; it means : ‘to make it (i.e., the $a<Jja), 
attain or reach the note r$abha (through viprakar$a). 

Nijenhurs (see Dattilam—A Compendium of Ancient Indian Music , p. 151) has become rather 
unnecessarily confused with the meaningless word found in the Vrtti. The Vrtti in 

the original form may have read qsqdTdTddd 0 r arqwqRdd, both phrases carrying the same 
purport. Nijenhuis, indeed, quotes ^qdrqiddd and fdqTdTdTddd used by Kala in this context 
on S.R. 1, 4, 17 ; but she gives more credence to the Vrtti reading than it deserves. 

2 The Vrtti on Br- 117 quotes the above verse with the words : 

qreqkfa% ftddm a^dTddrfdaTddftd m d m i sRafaaTdfdfd i dm afara:’. 

The Vrtti reads Datt. 37B as dTqfd^qT.\ 

Abhinava, too, quotes Datt. 37 reading the same as our text. He quotes the verse with the 
words : 

‘fd; smmd ffd dsafsajad qsad dfaasafdfa d dTdard: i ddT^ afHa; 

—A.B, on N.S. 28, 34- 
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finds that certian tanas have an identical structure, though they originate from differ¬ 
ent murchanas. For example, in the sadja-grama the following seven tanas can 
result by dropping the note s idja : 

ri ga ma pa dha ni 
ni ri ga ma pa dha 

dha ni ri ga ma pa 

pa dha ni ri ga ma 

ma pa dha ni ri ga 

ga ma pa dha ni ri 

ri ga ma pa dha ni 

It is clear from this chart that the first tana (ri ga ma pa dha ni) is the same as the 
last tana. Thus confusion can occur as to the originating murchanas of these two 
identical tanas. This can only be dispelled by considering the position of the dropped 
note ( i.e ., the sadja) which, in our illustration, is the first note of the last tana but the 
last note of the first tana. Even more confusing examples exist where serially two 
consecutive tanas have the same note structure (see S. Raj, charts following 2, 1, 1, 
445). In such cases the only way to arrive at the originating murchana could be by 
considering the place which the omitted note would have occupied. 

Abhinava has discussed the process at some length and has done so on the 
basis of Datt. 37 which he quotes in this context (A.B. on N.S. 28, 34). The example 
given above has been taken from him. 

The Kutatanas 

38A. kramamutsrjya tantrinam iananairmurchanastu yah 

B. purnascaivapyapurnascaku(atanastu te smrtah 

39A. purnah pahcasahasrani trayastrimsacca sahkhyaya 
B. kathayanti pratigramamupayo ganane' dhuna 

40A. hanyadanantarayena purva yasya kramotkramat 
B. gunakarasamastatra kramah sesah syurutkramah 

41 A. saptasvaryam tu saptanamekaika bhajate yatah 
B. ata ekonapahcasat kaiscit kutaih sahoditah * 1 


Br. Vrtti on 117 quotes both Datt. 39 and 40 and expounds the process cont ained therein. The 
Vrtti quotes Datt. 39 with the words: ‘HjsmHTHTOutfit 'nmmraw U44 ^ - I?^ ^ , ' 

Datt. 39B reads : ‘Jrfmmpjqqfihir Ham:—obviously a faulty manuscript reading. Next follows 
Datt. 40 which is quoted, with the comment: 

i ^ ?f^r: 

Line 2 Datt 40 reads ; rest as in text above. The Vrtti then gives in detail the pro¬ 

cess of ‘hanana' or multiplication indicated by Dattila. Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 32-36 also 
discusses the process of arriving at the number of kutatanas. Simhabhupala quotes the 

hand a superior manuscript of the Bj*. 
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If strings are so tuned (tantrlnam tananaih) that, in the resulting murchana, 
their (i.e., of the strings) proper [svara] sequence (krama) is discarded, then [one 
obtains] kufatanas [which are] known to be purna and apurna (i.e., those containing 
all the seven notes and those containing less). 

The purna [kutatanas] are five thousand and thirty-three in number. Now, the 
method of counting [the kutatanas] for each of the gramas is being narrated. 

One should multiply the last number with the ones preceding in a series prog¬ 
ressing [arithmetically] (hanyadanantarayena purvah). The resulting aggregate will 
include both the krama and the vyutkrama tanas of which the [number of] krama 
[tanas] will be equal to the end number in the series (gunakara samastatra kramah); 
and the remaining will be vyutkrama [tanas]. Since each of the seven [murchanas] 
can [further] be rendered into groups of seven notes (saptasvaryam bhajate), there¬ 
fore some also include [these resulting] 49 with the kuta [tanas]. 

NOTE: 


The phrase ‘tantrlnam tananaih’literally means ‘through spreading or arrang¬ 
ing of the strings’—and again strongly suggests that the instrument Dattila had in 
mind belonged to the harp group. It is only on a harp or on a similar instrument 
that the tuning of the strings—as indicated by Dattila—can be obtained without 
keeping the proper note sequence, i.e., discarding the sa ri ga ma pa dha ni order. 

A kutatana, as Dattila explains, was a murchana but with this basic difference 
that unlike the murchana its note sequence was in disarray. A kutatana when rend¬ 
ered with all seven notes was called a purna kutatana. When rendered with less than 
seven notes, i.e., with a hexatonic or pentatonic structure, it was called an apurna 
kutatana. Apurna kutatanas were rendered also with four notes and less. 

Bharata, we have observed (see ch. 1), has not described the kutatana. 
Abhinava does. It was a favourite subject with all later theoreticians and came to be 
known as khandameru in many works. 

After expounding the nature of a kutatana Dattila mentions the total possible 
number of purna kutatanas and describes a simple mathematical method by which the 
kutatanas could be calculated. Dattila’s language here (in Datt. 40) becomes extre¬ 
mely cryptic. Fortunately, the Vrtti on Brhaddesi quotes Datt. 40 and elucidates 
the method in detail. The readings in the Brhaddesi are themselves confusing at times, 
but as the method itself was very popular with theoreticians and has been described 
m a number of texts, it will not be difficult to arrive at Dattila’s meaning. 1 

Let us then attempt to elucidate the purport of verse 40. We shall first deal 
with the two terms krama and vyutkrama. 

Krama in this context means the proper sequence of notes in an ascendinp 
order; thus sa ri ga ma pa dha ni is a krama sequence obtained with a purna o> 


1 The Br itself has been quoted by Sudha on S.R. 1, 4, 32-36 with a better reading. 
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Seven-note structure. In the case of an apurna krama, the notes are in a proper 
serial order, but contain less than seven notes; sa ri ga ma pa, for example, is an 
apurna krama employing five notes. A purna krama sequence is nothing but a 
murchana. A vyutkrama arrangement, on the other hand, is one in which the proper 
sequence of notes is either disturbed or reversed. Thus ni dha pa ma ga ri sa, sa ga 
ri pa ma ni dha, dha pa ma ga ri sa, ri ga sa dha pa ma, etc. are vyutkrama tanas. 
The kutatanas were such vyutkrama arrangements. 1 

The method of calculating the tanas is the same as the one used for calculating 
the possible permutations and combinations of any given number of entities. If seven 
be the number (the number of svaras in the octave), then the numbers are arranged 
in an arithmetic series from 1 to 7—1 2 3 4 5 6 7—and the last number (in the words 
of Dattila) is to be multiplied by all the preceeding ones (purvah) in an unbroken 
sequence (hanyadanantarayena); thus: 7x6x5x4x3x2xl= 5040. The same pro¬ 
cess will apply in case of any number less than 7. The resulting aggregate includes 
all possible permutations of a given number of svaras and thus contains both krama 
and vyutkrama sequences of notes. As the krama sequences are not kutatanas but 
murchanas, they should be subtracted from the total. Thus in each grama, with a 
seven note octave, we have 5040—7=5033 vyutkrama arrangements or kutatanas; 
this is the number noted by Dattila in verse 39. 2 Similarly with any given number of 
notes which are multiplied in an arithmetic series, the number of krama sequences will 
amount to the last number in the series: the rest will be vyutkrama arrangements — 
as stated by Dattila in the second line of verse 40. For example, with a five-note 
series there will be five krama tanas and 1 x2x3x4x5=120—5=115 vyutkrama 
tanas. 

The above is in essence the process described in the Vrtti on Brhaddesl (see 
Vrtti on Br. 117). A detailed list of all possible combinations with 7 notes and less 
can be found in the appendix to Volume I of the Adyar edition of the Sangtiaratna- 
karatext. 

Verse 41 refers to a further list of 49 kutatanas given by some theorists. The 
idea appears to be somewhat as follows: we have seen that murchanas were seven in each 
grama. Supposing any of the murchanas, say, ni sa ri ga ma pa dha be itself taken as the 
basic frame for further murchanas, then seven murchanas will result. In this way the 
seven murchanas of a grama will give rise to 49 such groups of seven notes. These, 


1 Later theorists describe kutatanas on the lines of Dattila. As Bharata has not expounded the 
matter, there is in this perhaps a direct influence of Dattila. See for example: 

—S.R. 1, 4, 32. 

i ssaraiftarniT: qfacftesn u 

« * Cs C\ o o C o 

—S.Raj 2, 1, 1, 494. 

2 Thus Simhabhupala, justifying the number given by Dattila, says: 

—Sudha on S.R. 1* 4, 32-36. 
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Dattila says, were included by some with the kutatanas. Dattila evidently did not 
consider these arrangements as kutatanas because these were all krama arrangements 
which he excludes from the fold of kutatanas by definition. 

This above notion of what may be called 49 intermurchana arrangements is 
a rather obtuse one and seems to lie more in the field of mathematical subtlety than 
of music. Even the concept of the kutatanas—so dear to theorists—is not very 
important musically (probably the reason why Bharata excludes it from his exposition). 
It must be admitted, however, that some great composers like Syamasastrl and 
Muttusvaml DIksitar of Karnatic music, who were proficient in sanglta-sastra, have 
been able to draw genuine musical inspiration from their knowledge ot kutatanas. 










TOPIC 6 
STHANA 


42 A. atha sthanani yesukto dvavimsatividho dhvanih 
B. vyastani tani sa{sastim vidyanmandradisiddhaye 

Now, the sthanas (or the registers), [each of] which, as has been described, 
contains twenty two distinct sounds. To obtain the mandra and other (octave, i.e. 
the tara) these [twenty-two sounds] should be known to extend to sixty-six. 

NOTE : 

Dattila has already given us an idea of sthana m another context, as he him¬ 
self says. The context was that of sruti where Dattila refers to the three anatomic 
seats of the musical octaves. Now he expounds the topic formally. Ancient 
music (as also much modern music) mainly employed three octaves: middle (madhya), 
lower (mandra) and higher (tara). Registers lower than mandra and higher than 
tara might have been utilized as in modern practice, especially in instrumental playing, 
but their description has not entered into regular theoretical consideration. 

The term sthana basically denoted the anatomic seat (sthana) 1 of a particular 
octave; by association it also came to mean the musical octave itself. Each sthana 
and the octave which resided in it contained 22 srutis. Dattila evidently takes the 
madhya octave as the basic one; sounds extending below and above this octave, he 
says, resulted in the mandra and tara (vidyanmandradisiddhaye). The madhya had 
22 srutis; the total range with two added octaves thus had a total of 66 srutis. Dattila’s 
language is as usual a bit cryptic. The Vrtti on Brhaddesi puts the same idea more 
succinctly: “The twenty-two distinct srutis of the three distinct registers, mandra, 
madhya and tara, taken together result in sixty*six srutis—such is the opinion of 
some.” 2 

Bharata does not expound sthana in the geyadhikara, for, as he says, he had 
already dealt with the topic earlier in speaking of kaku (voice modulation and intona¬ 
tion during dramatic speech) in chapter 17. He refers us to this chapter with the 
words: ‘sthanam ca trividham purvoktalaksanam kakuvidhaviti* (N.S. 28, 33). In 


\ The S.S.S. in a verse which seems to echo Datt. 42 clearly describes the chest, throat and head 
as the sthanas: 

atfw wisttPt i trsfaRfa rr gifaiirfafam^R ii 

— quoted by Sudha on S.R. 1, 3, 7. 

also cf. S.R. 1,3, 7-10 where the three sthanas are described and 22 srutis assigned to each. 
See also S. Raj 2, 1, 1 24-27 for similar matter. 

2 ^rTt sru: i fa?. ?ifawfimRcnn 

—Bj\ Vrtti. on 28. 
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chapter 17 Bharata speaks of the three sthanas-chest, throat and head(N.S. 17,104). 
He also associates these sthanas with the three octaves—mandra, madhya and tara- 
while describing the details of the nature and variety of kaku. 1 Bharata, in this con¬ 
nection, also speaks of taratara, anumandra and mandratara (N.S. 17, 114), terms we 
do not find in the Dattilam. But these, Abhinava explains, are not octaves beyond 
the normal three but relatively lower or higher positions within mandra and tara. 2 

It should be noted that Bharata like Dattila uses the analogy of the vlna in 
the context of sthana for the human frame in saying that ‘kaku arises from the three 
sthanas of the sarira-vlna: chest, throat and head (N.S. 17, 106; see fn. below). But he 
does not, like Dattila, make the point that on the vlna frame a relatively higher pitch 
was obtained by striking on positions relatively lower while in the case of the human 
frame the pitch positions were reversed. 


T jpftfur Jfios: fsi7 sfh I srasrf'i ^ wrftafrw *«iwt q* 5 i 

—N.S. 17, 106. 

Also : 

-N.S. 17,130. . A 

i 3*w4*n*T w**:, 1 

—A.B. on N.S. 17, 114. 















Topic 1 

VRTTI 

43A. dakJina vrtticitrasca vrttayastasvayam vidhih 

B. pradhanam gitamubhayam adyam ceti yathakramam 1 
44 A. yad nttisuktamacaryaimndvadyadilaksanam 
B. tad granthavistarabhayddiha nodahftam may a 

The [three] vrttis are: daksina, vrtti and citra. In them the method is [as 
follows]: in the first, song fglta) dominates, in the second both [song and] instrument- 
tal playing (vadyam) are balanced equally, and in the third, instrumental playing 
dominates. 

I shall refrain from expounding the characteristics of vina and other instru¬ 
mental [playing] in [various] vrttis as laid down by teachers, for I am afraid my work 
will then become too lengthy. 

NOTE : 

The term vrtti (from Vvrt7‘to be’) in general means the mode of existence or 
being of any object. In music and dance it has been used in various contexts with 
different connotations. In gandharva, it denoted three general modes or ways of 
instrumental playing when accompanying a song. 2 Bharata, after delineating instru¬ 
mental techniques (dhatu), states that the three vrttis form the basis of instrumental 
playing (yesu vadyain pratisthitam, N.S. 29, 70). 

The gita or the song-form seems to have been the primary form of ancient 
gandharva: only song contained all the three necessary attributes of svara, tala and 
pada. Instrumental playing was apparently understood in relation to song. 

Bharata has described the vrttis in a verse very similar to that of Dattila: 

tisrastu vrttayascitradaksipavrttisamjnitah 

vadyagltobhayaguna nirdistasta yathakramam (N.S. 29,71) 

Abhinava, commenting on Bharata, elucidates the vrttis in an interesting 
passage at the end of which he quotes Datt. 43 in support of his explanation of 
Bharata’s meaning. Vrtti, Abhinava says, is in musical practice the notion of domi¬ 
nance or subordination of song in relation to the accompanying instruments. When 


l T.ed. reads the first word of line 43A as 5ftt*it. Our amendment is based on Abhinava 
who quotes the entire verse with the words: rT*U ^ (A.B. on N.S. 29, 70-71). His 

reading of Datt. 43 is the same as given above. 

Abhinava says: 

-A.B. on N.S. 29, 27-28. 

The language is somewhat faulty but the meaning is clear enough. 
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string instruments dominate and song is subordinate, then the vrtti which occurs is 
citra. In this vrtti the melodic line as rendered on an instrument does not strictly 
follow the song (gitamukhapeksavirahitam hi vadyam, as Abhinava puts it idiomati¬ 
cally); but instrumental playing strives to create an independent effect of variety, 
though it does so in accordance with the stipulated procedure laid down for such a 
mode of accompaniment. Daksina vrtti is the converse of citra; in it song occupies 
the- position of honour and dominates over instrumental playing which seeks merely 
to follow and echo the song. The vrtti called vrtti occurs when both song and the 
instrument maintain an equal balance. 1 

In his zeal for brevity, Dattila has not described instrumental techniques. 
Bharata describes them under the topic dhatu. (See our discussion in ch. I). 

The nature of playing will throw further light on the nature of the 
vfttis. There were three styles of instrumental playing. These were related to the 
three vrttis. The styles were called tattva, anugata and ogha. Tattva was defined 
as instrumental playing in which the song-form was strictly adhered to. In the words 
of Bharata, the tattva style echoed all the elements —such as laya, tala, varna, pada 
and yati—of the structure of a song being rendered (layatalavarnapadayatigltyaksa 
rabhavakam, N.S. 29-77). Abhinava, giving clarifications, says that tattva was 
instrumental rendering (vadyam) which aimed at reproducing the song completely 
in all its structural details comprising elements like tempo, tala, melodic varna 
(like sthayl, etc.), pauses and divisions (‘padam’, viramarupo vicchedah) and yati (the 
regulation of tempo), as well as the very syllables (aksarani) being sung such as 
‘devam sarvam’ etc. Such a manner of playing (vadya vidhih) provided a complete 
accompaniment to the song without the least departing from it. 2 Tattva was related 
to dak§ipa vrtti. 

In the anugata style, instrumental accompaniment followed only certain 
elements of the song-form while departing from others. For example, the tempo 
maintained on the instrument could be medium while the song had a slow tempo ; 
two syllables of the song could be rendered by three or four strokes (na sarvam 
tadrupamanuharatyapi tu kincidyatha vilambite’pi laye nunam prayogam madhye 

1 The term vrtti, as Abhinava points out, is used here in both a general and a particular sense : 
as both the name of a class and of an individual entity within the class. It is like the case of 
a brahmana being also named Brahmans. The passage on vrttis in A.B. reads: 

3?st gftf fire'urfb i spur i gffpT qisuiwraTOTT i 

ntcumrrfa faar afa: i f? grer g«nfafu fast i qafeqqqrg; gfemn 

afa"i mrr f§ fafifrssrmgbr srsrr^f s^r: i jtst 

ggr g gffTHTgTg: I (Quotes Datt. 43) 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 71. 

2 shir g mrs’TfgvifrgrTT gsrmpnvtspJTT: i gi sn*nmvnfgttftRral' , i!TT siag. 

snftnr 1 g 11 ?: 1 qg fgTtq^ql fg?®g 1 afb: sftribraifg: 1 qlfagfjrfinmra: 1 3 Ucg 5 ifg?mtfgag- 

srqr'A'gg fa a a a rh fear ar rflfh: 1 gstTifar iff srafataifg (gtfh) 1 ’ftrf al'niat siaqaatf 

rggqgara fa fRgaqig g$fafa 1 sms) 1 3 tg gg vrmfgfig snggtf qrgtfg rat+xlfir ggptrarg, g 

cafhbtrfairr 1 3g gmfgstqigg gggig; H*g5igr g grgrsgt gretfaftr: 1 
-A.B. on N.S. 29, 77-78. 
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karoti, varnadvaye giyamane tricaturan praharan karoti, A.B. on N.S. 29-77). 1 
Anugata pertained to the vrtti called vrtti. 

In ogha, instrumental accompaniment was comparatively free of the song 
form. The instrumentalist often took no heed of pauses and divisions in a song, so 
necessary to communicate its meaning (‘anapeksitagltartham’ gltam tasya ca yo' 
rthah pravrttirvidarilaksano vicchedah so’napeksito yatra, N.S. 29-78 with A.B.). 
This style was related to the citra vrtti. 

Some other characteristic details of the vrttis such as different regulations of 
tempos (graha), etc. to be observed in them are found in the Sahgitaratmkara and 
later texts—the basis presumably being the Natyasastra (N.S. 2', 72). Citra vrtti 
was, according to Bharata, characterised by a general ‘brevity’; in it the tempo was 
uniformly fast, the flow of tempo regular (sama yati) with stresses occurring before 
the beat (anagata graha). The vrtti called vrtti was twice in expanse as to tala 
(dvikala) in comparison with citra; the basic tempo was medium but it underwent a 
gradual acceleration (srotogata yati); the stresses coincided with the beat (sama 
graha). In daksina vrtti, tala was twice in expanse to that in vrtti (catuskala tala) ; 
the basic tempo was slow with a gradual slackening (gopuccha yati) ; the stresses 
came after the beat (atlta graha). 2 

These descriptions of the vrttis give rise to interesting inferences. The 
nature of instrumental accompaniment in ancient times was, we note, often quite 
different from what obtains in classical music today. What we have today may be 
likened somewhat to the daksina vrtti where the instrument follows the melodic line 
of the vocalist. The other vrttis appear quite alien to us. 

Instrumental playing in the manner of the citra vrtti apparently aimed to 
impart tonal colour and variety to the vocal melody : it did not to follow it in 
all its contours. This is a manner of accompaniment found in Western music and 
also perhaps in classical Persian and Arab music where the accompanying instruments 
do not always copy the song. It exists also in modern Indian forms of light music— 
but the inspiration in this case is certainly foreign. We are told that in citra vrtti 
instruments dominated over song. This sounds quite strange to us today. Even the 
nature of the vrtti termed vrtti, where song and instrumental playiDg were equally 
important, is difficult for us to gauge in the light of existing musical forms. 


1 Compare Sarrigadeva : 

ccPTJTcf 1RPT I q*TT II 

ferfarct Stotts 
—S.R. 6, 173-174. 

2 fasrt tffoqjFT: STTOTfr STT^TT: I I M 

sTcrffrT i cisr faamt srramrq; i cm 

-N.S. 29, 72. ' 

Abhinava has not accepted this passage as part of the N.S. In the G.O.S. edition it has thus 
been marked off with a bracket. For passages parallel in later texts to the above in N-S. see : 
S.R. 6, 168-170 ; S. Raj 2, 1,4, 380-94 and other texts. 










TOPIC 8 
SUSKA 


45A. vadyam yad gUavrttislhamagitam samprayujyate 
B. vaicitryarthaprayogajhaih suskam tadabhidhiyate 

Instrumental playing according to the vrttis [which depend upon] song-form, 
when rendered without a song (i.e, by itself), is called suska by those versed in the 
varied forms of [musical] practice. 

NOTE: 

The three modes (vrttis) of instrumental playing, discussed in the previous 
note, have been termed gltavrttis by Dattila in the verse above. Bharata uses the 
same term in a slightly different form as gltivrtti: “tisro gltivrttayah”, (N.S. 29-71). 
Vrttis were called gltavrttis because their nature was determined by the relative domi¬ 
nance of the song-form which was being accompanied (pradhanyena grahya, 
N.S. 92,72). 

Suska, as defined by Dattila, was also related to instrumental playing, but it 
was instrumental music in itself. Yet in suska playing, the instruments, according 
to Dattila, still maintained the gltavrtti; they remained, as he says, gltavrttistha. 
Apparently, suska had no mode of playing peculiar to it. In suska, too, it was a 
song that one played, with the difference that there was no vocal melody with which 
the instrumental melody was being synchronised (agltam samprayujyate). 

Bharata has the term suska in his uddesa (N.S. 28, 13), but expounds the 
topic under the name of nirgita and bahirglta (N.S. 29, 79-113); these, Abhinava 
points out, were the same as suska: “nirgltam bahirgltam suskamiti” (A.B. on N.S. 
29, 79). 1 Nirgita played an important role in the ancient purvaranga and Bharata 
has dealt with it in his chapter on purvaranga (N.S. ch. 5). He expounds the details 
pertaining to its instrumental techniques in chapter 29. 

From Dattila’s short, single-karika exposition it appears that suska was 
instrumental music without song, but Bharata relates nirgita to singing also : nirgita, 
he says, is also known as bahirglta because it is sung with a string of syllables with¬ 
out using meaningful words 2 He connects Bahirglta with the vlna too : “bahirglta 


1 Elsewhere, too, Abhinava makes a similar statement: 

(fa’ffafafcT I ) 

—A.B. on N.S. 5, 31-41. 

2 nk& imiwi ^ufzfrsf^TTcr i si^tt ^ ii 

-N.S-5, 43. 

Abhinava remarks : 
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is played on the vlna with appropriate techniques (dhatubhlh) employing varna, 
alankara, short and long syllables.” 1 

The manner of rendering nirglta (nirglta-vidhana-samavaya), during purva- 
ranga, consisted of parts (or modes) called asravana, arambha, vaktrapani, sankho- 
tana, parighattana etc. (N.S. 5, 9-10 ; also N.S. 29, 80-81). Describing these 
Bharata notes details of instrumental techniques used in them as well as a group of 
nonsense syllables related to each. For example, the nonsense syllables connected with 
arambha were : 

jhantum jhantum jhantum jhantum jagatiya valitaka diginigica 

dingle dingle titijhala kuajhala jicambuka titica 

ganapati (jhantum jhantum) surapati pasupati ca. (N.S. 29, 91) 

These syllables were apparently related to vlna playing, for the method of 
rendering them on the vlna is introduced by Bharata with the words : “asya tu 
vadyam” (N.S. 29, 91). The syllables perhaps formed the basis for particular strokes 
such as do da ra dl ra etc. as in sitar playing today. 

Sarngadeva classifies instrumental playing as of four kinds : suska, gltanuga, 
nrttanuga and dvayanuga. Suska he defines as instrumental playing independent of 
both song and dance. In gltanuga, the instruments accompanied the song whereas 
in nrttanuga they accompanied the dance. In dvayanuga the instruments accompani¬ 
ed both song and dance (S.R. 6, 16-46). Following Bharata, Sarngadeva has also 
named suska, nirglta and has described asravana, arambha etc. in detail (S.R. 6, 
178-240). He mentions Visakhila in connection wiih a certain matter of detail 
pertaining to asravana (S.R. 6, 183). 


—N.S. 5, 41-42. ° 
also firiffer 'm 

5,33. 




















TOPIC 9 
SADHARANA 


46A. sadharane tu vijneye svarajatyupalaksite 

B. svaramadhye tayoh purvam tatkakalyantarau svarau 1 
47A. jatyantarena sadrsam yajjatavupalabhyate 
B. ekagrame ca bahulyajjatisadharanam tu tat 


The two sadharanas are distinguished as the svara- [sadharana] and the jati 
[sadharana]. The former occurs between two notes : the two svara-sadharanas are 
kakali and antara svaras. 

The abounding resemblance (bahulyat sadrsam) observed in a jati with 
another jati of the same grama (ekagrame) is [called] jati-sadharana. 

NOTE : 

We have noted that the two auxiliary notes, antara ga and kakali ni, were 
called by the generic name sadharana svaras. Sadharana was a generic term appli¬ 
cable in certain cases to another major aspect of gandharva, namely, its melodic- 
structures, the jatis. 

The notion of sadharana, according to Bharata, expressed something which 
was intermediary, which fell in-between two major entities and was thus common 
(sadharana) to them both. He explains the idea through an analogy : “there is a 
time of the year”, he says, “when one feels cold in the shade but sweats in the sun ; 
this is the period when spring cannot be said to have not arrived but winter is not 
yet fully over” : 

chayasu bhavati sitam prasvedo bhavati catapasthasya 

na ca nagato vasanto na ca nihsesah sisirakalah (N.S. 28, 34) 

This Bharata calls ‘the idea of sadharana as a period of time’ (kalasadharanata). 
Svara-sadharana was similarly a note which fell between two notes—it was common 
to both. 

Jati-sadharana occurred when two or more jatis happened to have the same 
amsa or predominant note in common. 2 The amsa was one of the chief factors that 
characterised a jati and when two jatis happened to be predominated by the same 


Nanyadeva quotes Datt. 46 at two places in his B.B. First in ch. Ill with the words tfrWNRf- 
ci ni (BB 3 151). Datt. 46 is quoted here alongwith Datt. 16 which also deals with sadhararia 
svaras.’ Inch VII the line is quoted again ; this time it occurs with Datt. 16A only and is 

introduced with (b.B. (1) ch. VII). 

-N.S. 28, 35. 
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amsa, they tended to resemble: a commonness of structure could be observed. Dattila 
does not mention the amsa in this connection, but makes a general observation stat¬ 
ing that when many common features are shared by jatis of the same grama (ekagrame), 
then occurs the jati-sadharana. The sameness of the grama appears to have been an 
important factor in jati-sadharana. This meant that the jatis which had the sadharana 
relation had to share the same svara-scheme with its identity of samvada etc.—an 
essential factor in any structural likeness. 

The reading in the KasI and the Asiatic Society editions of the Natyasastra 
suggests that a resemblance between amsa and other features of two or more jatis 
belonging to different gramas could also form jati-sadharna. 1 The reading accepted 
by Abhinava is silent regarding the grama aspect. 

Later theorists were also not quite unambiguous in their opinions regarding 
the nature of jati-sadharana, evidently due to the differences found in ancient accounts. 
Kumbha mentions three alternative views :(a) jati sadharana takes place between jatis 
of the same grama having the same amsa; (b) jati-born ragas are designated as jati 
sadharana (Kumbha attributes this view to Dattila among others. 2 We do not know 
his source of information. No indication of such a view is to be discovered in the 
Dattilam); (c) similarity of amsa and other features between jatis belonging to different 
gramas is called jatis-sadharana (Kumbha adds that this last view is not preferred by 
the wise: “na tatsujnajanapriyam”, see S. Raj 2, 1,2, 36-38). 

Sarngadeva lists two opinions: he does not mention the last view and does not 
associate Dattila with any of the views (S. R. 1,5, 9-10). Simhabhupala ascribes the 
first view to ‘Bharata and others’ (bharatadyah). 

In spite of common features, the ‘sadharana’ jatis could yet be recognised as 
distinct. Abhinava reads a short phrase as part of the Natyasastra text in this context. 
This phrase points out factors that differentiated sadharana jatis. The phrase is: 
“nyasantaramargau tu visesakau.” 3 Its purport is that sadharana jatis could be dis¬ 
tinguished through their nyasas and their antaramargas. Nyasa in a jati was its 
final note and antaramarga was its characteristic melodic movement (what in Hindu¬ 
stani music is known as the ‘calana’ of a raga). Abhinava, elucidating Bharata’s 
phrase, remarks that jatis were formed through a substantial number of distinct 
characteristics (numbering ten as listed in texts on gandharva); thus even when the 

1 ^rr^hrT i 

—N.S. 28, 35 (Asiatic ed.); also KasI ed. 28, 33. 

2 sf%^TT?TT: I 

-S. Raj 2, 1,2, 37. 

3 Abhinava reads this sentence after: 

—N.S. 28, 35. 

In his opinion in N.S. was the indicator of the fact that non-common elements 

between common jatis could be readily recognised : 5BPT *rrg*T I The A.B. text 

reads 5 instead of ^ bin the former makes no sense in the context 

and the latter reading—which we have adopted—seems to have been the intended one. 
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amsa between two or more jatis happened to be common one could distinguish them 
through other features which were not common. In this way sadharana jatis could 

be made out as ‘not-identical’ (tena nabheda lti bhavah). , , 

In our present system many ragas belonging to the same that or mela and 
sharing the same svaras (whether sadava, auduva or sampurna) tend to resemble 
each other strongly, but there are factors such as melodic movements stresses on 
particular notes and characteristic phrases which clearly reveal them to be different. 
Jatis which shared common traits were, it seems, similarly distinguished. 

Bharata and Dattila, in the context of gandharva, speak of only two sadhara- 
nas- svara and jati. Later theorists, however, extended the notion of sadharana to 
sruii grama and also tana. They speak of sruti-sadharana grama-sadharana 
and tana-sadharana. Rana Kumbha has discussed these extra sadhSranas at ,en ^ * 
He argues that the notions of tana-sadharana and grama-sadharana were redundant 

and born of misconceptions. 3 


umY 3 fWwtftfir i ^ 1 

—A.B. on N. S.28, 35. , f 

The A.B. text reads ftfraSfo. Obviously a lupta-akara has propped af er 

stsr due to inadvertence of printing. Without the lupta-akara, Abhtnava s purport rem 
contradictory and confused. 

Abhinava, too, mentions sruti and grama-sadharatias. 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 35. „ ^ v . 

i smram 11 

—S. Raj 2,1,2, 47. 

also: unrararcro 

-ibid., 2,1,2, 13. 























TOPIC 10 


JATl 


48A. jatayo astadasa jheyatasam saptasvarakhyaya 
B. suddhasca vikrtdscaiva sesastatsahkarodbhavdh 1 

The jatis should be known to be eighteen. Those named after the seven svaras 
are the suddha (jatis] along with their vikrtas (or modifications). All others arise 
out of the intermixture of these. 


NOTE: 

The nine preceding topics outline the basic scheme of ancient melodic struc¬ 
tures in general and gandharva in particular. They deal with matter both doctri¬ 
nal and formal, in terms of which gandharva was analysed and understood. Now we 
come to the actual melodies of gandharva: the jatis. These were eighteen in number. 

Dattila, in expounding the jatis, first classifies them. There were basically 
two classes: (1) the suddhas and their vikrtas and (2) the sankaras. The sankaras 
arose out of the intermixture of the jatis belonging to the first class. Dattila takes 
up the sankaras after classifying jatis and names the source jatis of each of the sankara 
forms in the next six karikas. He deals with the nature of the suddha and its implied 
distinction with a vikrta in a later karika (see Datt. 62). 

Dattila says that the suddha jatis were named after the seven svaras. These 
jatis, it follows, were seven in number; they were called: (1) sadjl (2) arsabhl (3) 
gandharl (4) madhyama (5) pancaml (6) dhaivati and (7) nisadml. Sadji. arsabhi 
dhaivati and nisadinl belonged to sadja-grama, the rest to madhyama-grama.- Each 
suddha-jati could result in a number of vikrtas, but these vikrta jati-forms had no 
separate nomenclature apart from their parent sudha-jati: they were, in fact, not 

considered as separate jatis but modified forms of the suddhas: “suddhanameva hi 

vikrtatvam na tu jatyantaratvamuktam” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 46). 


The Sankara Jatis And Their Sources 


49 A. sadjaya madhyamayasca samsargat sadjamadliyama 
B. sadjayastvatha gandharya jayate sadjakaisiki 


B.B.(I) ch.VLI quotes Datt. 48 with the words WB SfW. The reading iniB-MD is slightly 

faulty. Datt. 48B (the last phrase) appears to read : W (m) W (B) T . 

Bharata says : ST3T f*saiw I BB «N* 1 

—N,S. 28,46. 
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50A. tayoreva sadhaivatye sadjodlcyavatl bhavet 

B. asam samadhyamanam tu gandharodlcyava bhavet 

51 A. gandharya madhyamayasca pahcamyascaiva sahkarat 
B. sadhaivatlnamasam tu madhyamodlcyava bhavet 

52A. asam syad raktagandhari naisadl ceccaturthikd 
B. arsabhyastu bhavedandhrl gandhdrydscaiva sankarat 

53A. anayostu sapahcamayornandayantT prajayate 
B. sanisadastvagandharyah kuryuh karmaravlmlmdh 

54A. gandhari pahcami caiva tatha gandhdrapahcaml 
B. arsabhl dhaivatlvarjah kaisiklmiti sahkarah 1 

From the conjunction of sadja (i.e., sadjl) and madhyama [jatis, is produced] 
the [jati] sadjamadhyama. And from [the conjunction] of sadja and gandhari is 
born sadjakaisikl. These very two (i.e., the sadja and the gandhari) along with 
the dhaivatl form the sadjodlcyavatl. These (i.e., the sadja, gandhari and dhaivatl) 
combined with the madhyama result in the gandharodlcyava. 

The intermixture of gandhari, madhyama and pahcami together with the 
dhaivatl produce madhyamodlcyava. Along with these (i.e., gandhari, madhyama, 
pahcami) if the fourth be the naisadl [then arises] raktagandhari. Arsabhl inter* 
mixed with gandhari becomes the andhrt. From these two (i.e., arsabhl and gandhari) 
together with the pahcami is born the nandayantl. These (i.e., arsabhl, gandhari and 
pahcami) omitting the gandhari (agandharyah) [but] along with nisadl make the 
karmaravi. Gandhari and pahcami [make] the gandharapancaml. [Intermixture of 
all the jatis] excepting the arsabhl and the dhaivatl [make] the kaisikl. Thus 
ends the [enumeration of] sankara [jatis]. 

NOTE : 

After classifying jatis, Dattila enumerates the sankara or the intermixed jatis 
that arose out of various combinations of the seven pure or their vikrta jatis. Sadja 
has been called sadjl by Bharata. 

It may be rioted here that Bharata and later authors held that it was a combi¬ 
nation of the nama-jatis (as these seven jatis were also called) in their different vikrta 


1 The Vrtti on Br. 187 quotes eight verses pertaining to the jatis and ascribes them to Bharata 
with the words: ^ However, except for the first two verses in this quotation, 

which correspond to N.S. 28, 46-47, the rest are quoted not from Bharata but from Dattila. 
They correspond almost word by word with Datt. 49-54. For our discussion on the value to 
be accorded to this testimony see ch. II. Line 50A in the Br quotation reads instea d of 

53 B reads FFTFSmi?:’ instead of above text. T.ed. reads: SmrcTCJ ’Tr^BT; 

Our readiig is based on considerations deduced from other accounts, 
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or modified forms that produced the intermixed (sankara) jatis 1 and not in their 
suddha forms. Dattila has nothing to say here. Abhinava is categorical that the 
modified jatis alone (and not the suddha ones) give rise to the sankaras (‘vikrta’ iti na 
tu Suddha ityarthah, A.B. on N.S. 28-46). This seems likely, since the structure of 
suddha jatis was relatively rigid. 

Dattila has recounted the combinations that gave rise to the 11 intermixed or 
sankara jatis in an extremely terse and compressed language, verging at points towards 
the riddle. However, Bharata and others are more specific and precise and we can 
easily reconstruct Dattila’s intended meaning on the basis of their exposition. 2 

Certain of these 11 sankaras expressed their parentage through their very 
names :e.g., sadjamadhyama and gandharapancaml. O hers were named after the 
regions where they were supposedly more popular, such as andhrl (from Andhra; 
Bharata indeed calls it andhrl) and the three udicyavas (from the North). Though 
born of certain mixtures, these jatis were evidently not heterogeneous structures but 
homogeneous wholes. Even today many of our better ragas—born of combining two 
or more raga forms—are by no means mere ‘combinations’ 3 but have an individual 
entity of their own. 

In gandharva only 11 sankara forms were accepted. These along with the 7 
guddhas (and their vikrtas) were the sanctified forms taught by Brahma himself (jatayo 
’stadasetyevam brahmapabhihitam pura, N.S. 28, 39). Evidently, many more ‘san- 
karas’ were theoretically possible. A number of these were, indeed, actualised into 
musical forms. They were, however, outside the fold of gandharva. Abhinava, 
commenting on N.S. 28, 46 (where Bharata says: “punarevaSuddhakrta bhavant- 
yekadasanyastu”) remarks that the expression ‘punareva’ in this context expresses a 
sense of exclusion; it denotes that the sankara jatis born of the vikrtas are exclusively 
11,they are no more than that number: “punareveti” suddhabhirvikrtah krtah tabhist- 
vekadaSeti; punah Sabdo vyatirekarthah; ekadasaiva nadhika” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 46). 


1 era- Mefrfcr tot— 

fi| srTOTiTT33rrTO*3 i Jr T*g ii 

—N.S. 28, 46. 

The use of the negative prefix c %' before qTSqXTOTOT seems to be an erroneous reading. 
Abhinava clearly remarks : tfTOfa. 

2 Bharata says : 

fTO^n itor mS^PTSTOT, : qgsft 

-N.S. 28, 48. 

Some recensions give the same matter in verse form. See also the jatiprakarana in S.R. and 
S. Raj. 

3 Some ragas are, however, no more than mere combinations, for example, basanta-bahar, adane 
ki bahar and similar other heterogeneous combinations made with bahar as the base in 
Hindustani music. 
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The—Ten Jdtis-Characteristics 

55A. grahamsau taramandrau ca sadabaudubite kramat 
B. alpatvam ca bahutvam ca nyas'opanyasa eva ca 
56A. evametad yathajati dasakam jatilak?anam 
B. laksanam dasakasyasya sahksepembhidhiyate 
57 a. tatra grahastu gitadisvaro'msah purvakirtitah 
B. pahcasvaraparastara uccairamsadihesyate 
58A. asadjdnnandayantyam tu varo natah prasasyate 
B. mrduramsaparo mandro nyasantastatparo'pi va 
59A. ?atpahcasvarake gite sadabaudubite kramat 
B. alpatvam ca bahutvam ca prayogalpabahutvatah 
60A. gitakantyasvaro nyaso vidarimadhyagastatha 
B. nyasavatsyadapanyaso yathajati bravimyaham 
61 A. yam vina hinata yasyalt sydccet tasyam tu so’lpakah 
B. amsadyamanyannyasattu 1 svarajatisu namakrt 
62A. tadgraha tadapanyasa tadamsa ca yada bhavet 
B. mandranyasa ca purna ca suddha jatistadocyate 2 
( 1 ) Graha and (2) amsa, (3) tara and (4) mandra, (5) sadava and ( 6 ) audubita, 
(7) alpatva and ( 8 ) bahutva, and also (9) nyasa and (10) apanyasa—these, in due 
order, are the ten characteristics of jatis [applicable] to them in accordance with their 
form (yathajati). These ten characteristics are now being expounded in brief. 

Graha is the commencing note of a song (gita). Amsa has already been 
defined (see verse 18). Here [in the jatis], movement in the tara ought to be as high as 
the fifth note from the am£a. 


1 Datt. T.ed. reads reading which does not make sense. 

2 Br. 195-197A are almost identical with Datt. 55-56. Br. does not acktiowledgi the verses to be 
quotations. Datt. 56A in the Bi\ has a very corrupt reading, otherwise the passage conform s to 
the Datt. text. Br. 251 is again same as Datt. 62. The Vrtti on Bp. 251 quotes Datt. 61A as an 
authoritative pronouncement without naming the source. The line is given in support ot a 
statement made by the Vrttikara with 'JcT*:—and then occurs the remark 

B. B. (I) quotes quite a few of the above lines, acknowledging the source as Dattila Part ot 

Datt. 57A occurs in B. B. (I) ch. VI with the words ‘WT ?fTTsr:\ The line reads as 
ST«PnW. Same line occurs again in B.B. (I) ch. VlI with . Here the reading is same a s 

ours. Datt. 58A is quoted in B.B. (I) ch. VII with 'WT ^ The line is corrupt. The first 

phrase reads ;'W Datt. 58B is quoted in B. B. (I) ch. VII as parallel testimony to N.S. 28, 
71B with the words : The end phrase reads : ‘ddrit Datt. 60A is quoted twice 

in B. B. (I) ch. VI; once it occurs along with Datt. 8 and Datt. 61B. The matter is introduced 

with the words : T: I (am) qft «IRRW I (W) '« T ™ 

Datt. 60A in this quotation reads as Datt. 60A is quoted again in B. B. ch. 

(I) VII and reads : Datt. 61B in B, B. (I) ch. VI reads 

It is quoted again with Datt. 62-64 in same chapter. A. B. on N. S. 28, 73, quotes part of 60 A 
cT*TT ^ I fazrtwwwmu tfer. Datt. 62B in T.ed. reads a reading which 

does not make sense. We have adopted the reading '^s^RTT’ as given in B. B. (I) where the line 
reads : is also the reading found in the Br. interpolation of the verse 

(Br. 251). B.B. (I) thrice quotes Datt..62 each time reading, twice in ch. VI and onge 

with Datt. 48 in ch. VII, 
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in [the jati] nandayanti [tara] is granted as desirable (varah) upto the sadja, 
and is not commended (prasasyate) beyond it. [The limit of] mandra [in all the 
jatis, extends upto] the amsa in the lower octave (mrduramSaparah) or alternatively it 
may end with the nyasa, or even with the next [note] below the nyasa (tatparo’pi va). 
The gitas [consisting] of six or five notes respectively are [called] sadava and auduvita. 
Ample or scarce use [of a note in a jati] results in bahutva or alpatva [of that note]. 

The note on which a gita (song) terminates is [called] the nyasa. [The note] which 
forms the nyasa within a vidari is [called] apanyasa. I shall enumerate [these] while 
describing the different jatis. 

That [note] is alpaka in a jati, whose omission in it makes [the jati] hlna (i,e. 9 
renders it sadava or auduvita). In jatis [named after the seven] svaras (svarajatisu), the 
svaia after which the jati is named (namakrt) should (always) remain its nyasa: amsa 
and other [features] can vary. 

A jati is called [suddha], if all seven svaras are used in it (purna), if the final 
note (nyasa) is in the lower octave (mandra) and if [the svara after which it is named] 
is its graha, its apanyasa and its amsa. 

NOTE: 

Like ragas which have descended from them, jatis had a well-defined structure. 
The ten characteristics of jatis were the chief elements that governed their structure. 
Bharata gives the same list of characteristics as Dattila, calling it likewise ‘dasakam 
jatilak^anam’. 1 

Graha was the initial note of a jati while amsa was the note most copiously 
used. The rule of tara indicated the limit of movement in the higher octave while 
the range of movement in the lower octave was indicated by mandra. Sadava and 
auduvita as jati laksanas denoted the stipulated rules and conditions for rendering a 
jati hexatonic and pentatonic. Strict rules regarding the notes that were to be drop¬ 
ped were observed. Alpatva (lit. the state of being diminished) was the principle of 
rendering certain notes in a jati weak, while bahutva was the opposite. Bahutva 
could also be enjoined to operate on notes uhich otherwise need not have been strong 
notes such as the amsa and its samvadl necessarily were. Nyasa was the final note in 
a jati while apanyasa was the last note of an intermediary melodic phrase. 

The Amsa 

Amsa, says Dattila, was the vadl, the predominant note in a melodic struc¬ 
ture. He gives no further details. Bharata has, however, summed up the functions 
of amsa in a couple of karikas: 

tatramso nama: 

yasmin bhavati ragasca yasmaccaiva pravartate 


1 

-N. S. 28, 66. 
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mandrasca taramandrasca yo’tyartham copalabhyate 

grahapanyasavinyasasannyasanyasagocarah 

anuvrttasca yasyeha so’msah syaddasalaksanah (N.S. 28, 68-69) 1 

“The amsa has 10 characteristics : (1) it is the svara on which the raga (the 
aesthetic charm) depends and from which it is generated; (2) it determines the mandra 
and (3) also the tara and mandra; (4) it is the note most frequently heard; it deter¬ 
mines the (5) graha, (6) apanyasa, (7) vinyasa, (8) sannyasa and (9) nyasa; (10) it is 
the note which the others follow.” 

Abhinava explains : amsa is the note, the presence of which creates raga, i.e , 
charm, and it is the note which also formulates a jati, just as the head formulates the 
form of a man : “amSamaha ‘yasmin bhavati ragasceti’, yasmin vidyamane rago 
raktirjatisvarupam ca bhavati, Siraslva purusasvarupam.” It is the note which is used 
more often than any other note : “yasca samastasvarapeksaya bahulyena bhati.” In 
relation to am$a, other notes are established as samvadi, anuvadi etc,, and on it 
depend the five factors, graha, apanyasa, vinyasa, sannyasi and nyasa 2 . It is the 
note which also governs the movements in the tara and mandra octaves 3 and is thus 
the main note. 

The graha 

Bharata defines graha as the first note of a song, a note with which any song 
begins (yatpravrltam bhavedgeyam, N.S. 28, 67) So does Dattila : “grahastu 
gitadisvarah.” Some modern scholars have interpreted Bharata as having taken graha 
as synonymous with amsa” and amsa according to them is the tonic (Alain Danielou, 
Northern Indian Music,ip. 111). One can, of course, read such a meaning in Bharata and 
interpret the verse where graha is defined (N.S. 28, 67) accordingly. Dattila, too, 
can bear a similar interpretation. By taking the clause “amsah purvakirtitah” as 
qualifying “grahastu,” the first line of Datt. 57 can be interpreted to mean that 
“graha is the same as amsa, which has already been defined”. 

However, the actual words of Bharata, in this context, are “amsa and graha 
[can act] as alternatives” (amso graha-vikalpitah, N.S. 28, 67). This does not 
mean that the two terms are synonymous, for it is clear that functionally graha was 
distinct from amsa, though in practice the same notes performed both the functions. 
It was only in this sense, as Abhinava indicates, that amsa could also be called 
graha: because this other function of acting as the graha was added lo it (tenamSa- 
syaiva dharmantarayogannamantaram, A.B. on N.S. 28-67). It would, therefore, 
be erroneous to conclude that the two concepts were synonymous or that the 

i Some manuscripts- not accepeld by Abhinava—insert another karika in between : 
rftscJT'WTvitajit i sntts^ mrr rrmat i 

The G.O.S. ed. marks the karika off with a bracket. 

q*rt rr am 1 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 68-69. 

— A.B., ibid. 


3 
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functions of graha and amsa were identical. Abhinava here quotes the case of the 
jati nandayantl where the different functions of graha and amsa were obvious ;for in 
this jati, pancama was the amsa whereas the graha was gandhara. 

Range in tara and mandra 

Tara and mandra, in a general sense, meant the higher and the lower octaves, 
respectively. But when used in the context of jati-characteristics, these terms 
acquired a somewhat different implication. The tara of a jati indicated the highest 
note in the higher octave up to which a jati could ascend; similarly, mandra was 
the lowest note in the lower octave upto which it was permissible in a jati to descend. 
To avoid confusion between tara and mandra in general and these notions as jati- 
characteristics, Bharata uses the expressions taragati (movement in the higher octave) 
and mandragati (movement in the lower octave) instead of just tara and mandra. 

The general rule regarding the limiting extent of the melodic movement in the 
tara octave was summed up in a formula: one could move as high as the fifth note 
from the amsa in the tara octave. Thus when the note ri was the amsa in a jati, the 
movement in the higher octave could ascend upto the note dha which is the fifth note 
beginning with ri. However, since only three octaves were conceived in the jati system, 
jatis with ma, pa, dha and ni as amsas could only ascend in the higher octave upto the 
higher ni; the octave beyond, namely, the atitara, being out of bounds (madhyama- 
pancamadbaivatanisadesu nisadanta eva te grahya, A.B. on N.S. 28-70). 

Dattila has specifically mentioned only the fifth' note after the am£a as the 
limit of movement in tara. Bharata states that the movement could either be upto the 
fourth or the fifth note after the amsa (amsattaragatim vidyadacaturthasvaradiha 
apancamatpancamadva, N.S. 28,70). The Vrtti on Brhaddesi states that in some cases one 
could ascend upto the sixth note from the amsa. 1 Kallinatha, in his commentary (on 
S.R. 1,7, 35-36) states that the fifth note from the amsa was the limit in the sadja-grama 
whereas in madhyama-grama the limit was upto the fourth note. We do not know 
his source of information in this matter. 

Abhinava’s comments on tara-movement are worthy of attention. Giving an 
example he says that if sadja be the amsa, then one could move in the tara upto ri ga 
ma pa, provided one was skilled enough to reach such a high note, but not higher 
even if one was capable of doing so. No blemish, however, lay in moving only upto 
notes lower than the highest permissible one: “tatra yada sadjo’mso bhavati tada 
tarasaptakam rigamapa ityetatparyantam grahyam yadi saktirasti na tu tatah param 
Saktiyoge’pi, unagrahane tu na dosa iti parasabdena darsitah” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 70). 
With ri as amsa, Abhinava adds, one could move in the tara upto dha; with gandha¬ 
ra as amsa one could sing all the seven notes of the tara octave upto ni (gandhare 
v amse nisadanta sapta). With madhyama the rule was to move only to the fourth 


3 fq- (? cTR; I 

—Br. Vrtti on 196. 
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4 . *_, 0 ni : f nne could move so high. 1 In effect, with the five notes ga 

mfpl dha'and'ni as a,ma the whole of the tara octave remained the potential field 

of move “™ ,; w 0 e ^ y s "‘ t g h (““haal'to”” m'pentawnic structure also. How was tara move¬ 
ment to be 

- " L - “ “ f0l, ° Wed 

fn s S uct c» The same rule had been stated by Visakhila also (as Abhinava quote 

himt > TheTule was that in determining the upper limit of the poss.ble movemen n 
him). The rule was mat c0 „nted. Thus in the pentatonic structure 

onTLuld Lve upto dha, and since dha was omitted, 
the oppe^a W, remamed pa. ^ . bioding fa e,oronl, in glndharva 

gramaragadau nay arn‘^l^mointe. ^ - exception mnandayanq, 

— * f blg^— irxthecontext 

Bharata has not noted - P t l in expounding the structure of nandayanti he 

of the general rale: regard ng d e clecing ,hat taragati in this jati does not 

P °Th K 1 " old'thVtara^sadja (taragatya tu sadjastu kadacinnativartate, N.S. 28, 134). 
S,re,C meextetofmo^teSinthe lower octave also depended upon the aipsa. 
The extent o movement was the amsa itself in the lower octave. 

?h“ KelwrddhHUuot MO one could descend upto the note ,a in ,h. 

lower °^^ t ^J < ^^t 1 ^ J ^ternatWe fiH thermit ^Mhe^ower movemen,: the final 
note or",™d“e the limit. There was ye, another alternative:was permissi- 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 70. 

2 After N.S. 28, 70 a line is added in brackets: 

^ ai T: 3*:) 

— «•* —~ 

2 ™**“ "Sz&ti 

3 <,„? * femfiroww: i & " 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 70 

4 mwxnte finrawa*""** 1 *n**«™^™ " 

—N.S. 28, 70 
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ble to descend to the note immediately below the nyasa. Bharata, giving an illustra¬ 
tion, says that with gandhara as nyasa one could move down upto rsabha 1 . 

According to the reading in the Asiatic Society edition of the Natyasdstra, 
there was still another alternative : the apanyasa could also function as the lower 
limit for the movement in the mandra (trividha mandragatih-amsapara nyasapara 
apanyasapara ceti’ N.S. A.S. ed„ 28,95). Kallinatha seems to have accepted this reading 
of the Natyasdstra 2 


Bahutva 

According to Kallinatha, bahutva or the ample use of a note could be effect¬ 
ed in two ways: (1) by alahghana, i.e., by not transgressing it in rendering a melodic 
movement and (2) by abhyasa, i.e., the frequent repetition of it. The notes which 
obviously had an ample use in a jati were its vadl and samvadi (sonant and consonant); 
other notes on which bahutva operated were the notes called paryayamsas or the al- 

The term paryayamsa has not been used by Dattila or Bharata. Later theorists 
seemed to have coined it in order to explain a certain phenomenon present in the 
iati-structure. The term is to be found in the expositions of Abhinava and others^ 

Many jatis are decreed as having more than one amsa; sadjamadhyama, tor 
example, had seven amsas. All possible amsas of a jati could not become the vadi- 
note at the same time. But evidently they were all potential vadis and each could be¬ 
come a vadl in a different rendering. Amsas other than the operative one, remained 
paryayamsas, or alternate amSas. Thus Kallinatha explains paryayamsa as: vadibhut- 

amSadvyatiriktamSal)’’(Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 49). . 

Paryayamsas, when not acting as the main note, did not lose their importance 
and remained strong notes. Abhinava states this idea negatively: “notes which are not 
paryayamsas when used in antaramarga should not be emphasised by repetition, for 
example,' the nisada and the rsabha in the sadjl jati.” 4 In sadjl, which had five amSas, 
the only notes which were not amsas were nisada and rsabha. 


Alpatva 

Alpatva was just the reverse of bahutva. It was effected by langhana and 
anabhyasa. The first was effected by gliding over a note in a way that left it unempha- 


firnr qvgqfh: i arnmt rtmr%fh i 

*rfer g ii i g n 

—N.S. 28,70-71. 

Kallinatha says : nmmTs<T* *TTtmT %fir I 

—Kala on S.R. 1,7, 37-38. 

He evidently takes his cue from the N.S. where alpatva, the converse of bahutva, has been 
defined as : -HfdKdwiran** I 

—N.S. 28, 74. 

q qqfaiSIT q H«tl <T133qi fWRq'flt at U5tS5flTnTiT U?TS4«tttI: I 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 74. 
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sised and thus rendered it subordinate to the emphasised note (langhanam spfstvaiva- 
viSramyaiva tatsvarantaragamane tasya svarasya svapradhanlkaranam, A.B. on N.S. 
28-74), or by avoiding to repeat it (anabhyasa). Anabhyasa operated on weak notes, 
ie.,the notes which were not potential amsas (anamsa). Curiously, it could also operate 

on notes that were actually to be omitted (sadabaudubitakaranam ). 1 Dattila too says 

that the note which has to be omitted is an alpaka note; alpatva, in other words, 
operates on it. Thus in making a jati §adava or auduva and (in Dattila’s words! ren¬ 
dering it ‘hlna’—diminished—the notes to be dropped were not sometimes totally 
dropped but were made alpaka or weak; this was considered as amounting to omis¬ 
sion (Datt. 61 A). 

Sadava and Auduva 

Well-defined rules as to notes that could be dropped for forming sadava and 
auduva had been laid. We have already discussed some general rules. We shall meet 
with details in dealing with individual jatis. 

Nyasa and Apanyasa 

Nyasa was the note on which a melody came to rest. Apanyasa was a nyasa 
within a vidari. Vidaris were, in short, smaller units within the musical whole of a 

melody. XT . 

Bharata gives a somewhat different definition of nyasa and apanyasa. Nyasa, 
he says, occurs at the end of a portion or part (anga); apanyasa is similar but it comes 
at the end of a smaller segment within a larger part or anga: “angasamaptau nyasah, 
tadvadapanyaso hyangamadhye” (N.S. 28, 72). Abhinava defines nyasa as the svara on 
which the structure of a iati finally comes to rest, that is, the note on which a jati is 
consummated. 2 Apanyasa, Abhinava remarks, is, as Bharata states, similar to nyasa 
(tadvad), but it occurs as an intermediate final note (avantarasamaptau): it occurs at 
the consummation of smaller parts within the jati structure. Bharata’s phrase ‘anga- 
madhye’ then evidently meant the same as Dattila’s words, ‘vidarimadhyagah’, which 
Abhinava indeed quotes. 3 

We shall see later on that every jati had one or more specified note as nyasa 
and apanyasa. Bharata has given us the total count of all the nyasas and apanyasas 
laid down for the 18 jatis. The total number of nyasas were 21 and apanyasas 56: 
“atha nyasa ekavim$atisankhyah...satpancasatsankhyo’ panyasah” (N.S. 28, 72). The 
jati sadjamadhyama bad two svaras as nyasas, kai£ikl had three; the other 16 jatis had 

1 fgfs i ns sreslsfira'PTTT’nfasitiFit s ntnnuTui’pmnim mTionnnwmr: 

5iT?s?<ns assists s i 
—N.S. 28, 74. 

2 areqi qnfnsrfKrrRT^ srtbsnisf si nfft srcstt srsbit ssfn sntt: i 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 73. 

srusitniT? i ngfefn i nsr-nl nF? srmtn qfisrs firers: i st? i ?fn i atsnaTtW'ufscmf: 

ast s sfsnism: ‘fssrft nHnrasasi’ i 
— A.B., ibid. 


3 
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only one each; total number of nyasas thus being 21: “sadjamadhyamayam dve, kaiii- 
kyastrayah, sistanam sodaseti” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 73). The jatis of the sadja-grama 
together had 24 apanyasas: sadjamadhyama had 7, sadjodlcyava had 2 and the other 5 
jatis of this grama had 3 each; together they had 24 apanyasas. 1 The madhyama-grama 
jatis similarly had 32 apanyasas. 

Other Jati Characteristics 

Bharata has once used the phrase: “samavayajjatayastu jayante”: jatis are 
born of a conglomeration—(samavaya) (N.S. 28, 46). This samavaya, as Abhinava 
remarks, consisted of srutis and svaras grouped according to the basis of graha etc. 2 
The jati-laksanas, in other words, together formed the ‘samavaya’ which resulted in a 
jati. Yet any living and complex structure cannot be entirely summed up in a precise 
number of characteristics; nuances are bound to escape laksana-formulations. Abhi¬ 
nava, in fact, observes that some old theorists had said that jatis resulted not only 
through arhsa, graha etc. but a hundred such formal arrangements and combinations 
(yojana): “amsagrahadisatayojanaya jayanta iti jataya ityanye” (A. B. onN. S. 28,46). 

The Natyasastra recounts one more prominent element of the jati structure 
besides the ten characteristics. This was the antaramarga (N.S. 28, 75). Though not 
included as part of the jati-laksana list which appears to have become conventionally 
limited to the 10 standard characteristics (dasakam jati-laksanam; N. S. 28, 66), 
antarmarga was an important element. Sahgitaratnakara and later texts include antara¬ 
marga as a jati-laksana and add two more, namely, sanyasa and vinyasa. Sarngadeva 
thus enumerates not 10 but 13 jati-laksanas (S R. 1,7, 29-30). 

Dattila defines and indicates the use of sanyasa while pointing out some de¬ 
tails of jatis when moulded to gitakas (Datt. 141). But he does not include sanyasa 
among the list of laksanas. Both sanyasa and vinyasa appear to have been sub-cate¬ 
gories of apanyasa. Kallinatha states that the reason why Bharata, Matanga and 
others have not included these as jati-characteristics was that these elements, like 
apanyasa, were dependent upon vidarls (see verse 142), and as such were included in 
the general idea of apanyasa. 3 

Giving reasons for exclusion of antaramarga from the ancient jatilaksana list, 
Kallinatha says that antaramarga was only a mode of combining the various elements 
of a jati such as amSa and has, therefore, not been separately enumerated. But 
Kallinatha also justifies Sarngadeva who has included antaramarga as well as sanyasa 
and vinyasa as laksanas; he says: “Since sanyasa and vinyasa are undoubtedly two 
distinct components, they should be separately enumerated. Inclusion of antaramarga, 

1 qssmsq* mi: s'aiq;qim: i qssftghqqiqt g), qs^iqf i 

nwnurw i 

-A.B. on N.S. 28, 73. 

2 firmer) nwqra atft srtaq ffir 

—ibid., 28, 46. 

— Kala on S.R. 1,7, 29-34. ‘ * ' 
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too, as a distinct element is necessary, for it is the mode by which various elements 
of a jati are related to each other and this is essential for rendering a jati .” 1 

Antaramarga 

Bharata, in a verse, says: “movement (sancara) over the amsa and strong notes, 
rendering the weak notes as unemphasised, nyasa and antaramarga [are the factors] 
that manifest jatis 

sancaramsabalasthanamalpatve durbalasu ca 

nyasascantaramargastu jatlnam vyaktikarakah (N.S. 28, 75). 2 

Abhinava comments that some theorists understood this verse as a definition 

of antaramarga (antaramarga-laksanatvena slokam vyacaksate). Taking the _ word 

nyasa not in its technical sense as the final note but in a general way (ni+ V as : ‘to 
arrange’ etc.), they interpreted the verse to the following effect : antaramarga was the 
factor which manifested a jati; antaramarga depended upon alpatva and bahutva; it 
was rendered by emphasising the amsa, the anuvadi and other strong notes and plac¬ 
ing or arranging (nyasanam) the weak notes through langhana in such a way that 
they remained unemphasised . 3 

Abhinava himself explained the Sloka somewhat differently as laying down a 
rule for certain jatis which had a large number of paryayamsas. Yet he seems to have 
shared views regarding the general nature and function of antaramarga wi e 
theorists he refers to. However, he makes the reservation that in some jatis even weak 
notes could be emphasised in the antaramarga; in karmaravi, for example, ga was a 
weak note being an anamSa (/.<?., other than a paryayamSa) but it was yet copiously 

used and movements were made to it from every note . 4 

Antaramarga emerges to have been a term which denoted the characteristic 
melodic movement over notes in a jati. The term itself is suggestive. It denotes t e 
internal, the deeply individual path traced by the melody in a jati (antaramarganami- 


aaroftwiwfc 5 ^ ft"' wliifeiwwwftw*' 1 - 

—Kala, ibid. ^ uiw’ 

Abhinava interprets sancaramsa in this verse as meaning paryayamsa . ^ ^ , «• t j. 

Thus according to Abhinava’s interpretation the notion of paryayamsa has been over y 
if not explained, by Bharata. 

nW iwmisn* (i*atg)’.w™ tol*" '*** ^ ’ 

—A.B. on M.S. 28,75. 

i ‘^i^rraW i wPwfjftsfa : i ^ 

—A.B., ibid . 
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tyantaramargasya laksanam, A.B. on N.S. 28, 74). It is significantly suggestive of 
our own term ‘eaten’—individual movement of a raga. 

Dattila does not list antaramarga as a jati-laksana, but uses the word twice in 
a significant context. In defining anga, a topic in tala, he relates the structure of a 
certain class of angas to melodic structures and says that these angas should be ren¬ 
dered according to antaramarga and further specifies that in case of Buddha jatis, 
antaramarga should depend upon am£a (Datt. 147). 

Sanyasa and Vinyasa 

Dattila defines sanyasa as the note which was not a vivadi of the amSa and 
which served as the final note (nyasa) in the first vidarl (Datt. 141). Dattila does not 
mention vinyasa. Perhaps the use of vinyasa was not a universal factor in the jatis. 
Kumbha argues that this was the reason why Dattila had not spoken of vinyasa. 1 
Unlike Dattila, Bharata defines both sanyasa and vinyasa. 2 Sarngadeva defines vinyasa 
as the note that occurs at the end of each small melodic unit set to a single word 
within a vidarl (yo vidarlbhagarupapadaprante’vatisthate, S.R. 1, 7, 48; see also 
Kala). Sarngadeva, on this point, seems to have based his words upon Abhinava’s 
comments on Bharata’s definition of vinyasa. Abhinava says that “vinyasa is a note 
which is placed (vinyasyate) at the end of a single pada or word (padante) within a 
vidarl-unit. Such a note could be either the samvadl or the anuvadl of the am£a: 
amsasya samvadyanuvadi va kapi vidarlbhava(?ga)rupasyapadasya padante vinyasyate 
tada vinyasah” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 73). 

After expounding jati-laksanas, Dattila explains the nature of suddha jati in 
Datt. 62. 

In a Suddha jati the note after which the jati was named was its amSa, nyasa, 
graha and also its apanyasa. (svasvaramSagrahanyasapanyasaSca; N.S. 28, 45). An¬ 
other necessary factor was that the nyasa occurred necessarily in the mandra or 
lower octave. Bharata also states: “nyasavidhavapyasam mandro niyamah vikrtasva- 
niyamah” (N.S. 28,46). 

In vikrtas there was no strict limiting factor except for the nyasa which had to 
remain on the nama-svara (the note after which a jati was named) though not necess¬ 
arily in the mandra(ya vikrtastasu namakarl mandra bhavatityaniyamah, Br. Vrtti 
on 187, also quoted by Sudha on S.R. 1, 7, 3). By successively dropping one or more 
essential features from a Suddha jati, many vikrtas could be formed. Sarngadeva 


1 snrbftssr q aro to: tout i sfroraTOt srfsra: n 

—S. Raj 2, 1,4, 98, 

2 STTO I TOc^T 3 TTOTH: fjccfT 731 ^ 1 ^ f«RTT*TO 

Wlfa faTOfl: I 

-N.S. 28, 73, 

Abhinava, in introducing his comments on these lines, says that though unlisted, these notions 
w ere important being offshoots of the notiprj of amsa and h^ve therefore been expounded I 
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enumerates fifteen vikrtas of the sadjl alone. (For details, see S.R. 1,7, 4-7, and the 
two commentaries). Abhinava enumerates the vikrtas when describing suddha jatis in 

detail. 

A question here arises as to why should nyasa have been chosen as the cons¬ 
tant invariable when the same result could have been achieved by taking the graha 
or the apanyasa or the am$a as the constant, for in a suddha jati, the nama-svara was 
not only its nyasa, but also its graha, apanyasa and amsa as well. Kallinatha says 
that nyasa was the main factor which distinguished two jatis, but does not give 
reasons for this ascertion. If the nyasa, too, he further says, were to be taken as a 
variable, then it would not be possible to recognise the suddha source of a vikrta jati. 1 
Kallinatha’s comment does not answer our question, for the problem remains as to 
why nyasa should have been taken as the constant invariable where other choices 
seem to be equally eligible. 


The Jati Sadjl 

63A. amsah syuh pahca sadjaya nisadarsabhavarjitah 
B. apanyasastu gandharah pahcamascatha sahgatih 
64A. sadjagandharayostu syat sadjadhaivatayostatha 
B. scidabatvam nisade syannasyamaudubitam bhavet 2 

In sadjl [jati], with the exception of nisada and rsabha, there are five amsas; 
gandhara as well as pancama are the apanyasas. In it, association (sangati) occurs 
between sadja and gandhara as well as between sadja and dhaivata. It is rendered 
sadava by [dropping] nisada. It admits no auduvita. 


NOTE : 

Dattila now begins delineating the structural features ot different jatis, noting 
their amsas and other necessary characteristics. These in sadjl are clear enough. The 
term sangati, however, needs, an explanation. The Vrtti on Brhaddesl in this context 


i 


2 


i srer nrtflPwwr qfernit qfera 

^rfcT arm 1 wra; 


—Kala on S.R. 1,73. 

Br 201-230A. is the same as Datt. 63-91 A. The lines are not acknowledged as borrowed from 

Dattila. For textual implication of this fact see ch. II. Br. 201-202 have the same reading as 
Datt. 63-64. Apparently in Datt. 63-64 some words were missing and were filled in by the editor 
from Br. These have been bracketed in the T. ed. from ‘^RSTR: in Datt. 63B to , the first 
word in Datt. 64A. B.B. (1) ch. VI quotes 61B to 64 with the words: . 63A here reads 

‘afirrar qs=V qr^qr; ^q^fqrqq^qf5fcr^: , . 63B reads instead of above. 64 reads : 

wer VjfqcnfrRKr i qrw 5 Pr^ \ 

However it must be remembered that B.B. (1) readings are full of scribal and other errors and 
are not collated readings. 
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defines sangati as a to and fro movement (parasparagamanamcasangatih, Br. Vrtti on 
251) between the two notes sadja and dhaivata and also between sadja and gandhara. 
Bharata in N.S. 28, 95-97 uses a clearer term sancara, to describe this very movement. 
Kallinatha in his commentary on S.R. 1-7-61, defines the nature of this movement 
more spcifically. '‘Here in sadji”, he says, “the note sadja should be associated with 
the two notes gandhara and dhaivata, both of which are one note removed from it. 
The movement should be aesthetically satisfyng (yatharakti); the phrase rendered 
should be either sa ga, sa ga sa dha, or ga sa, ga sa, dha sa.” 1 This sangati was, it 
appears, a typical movement of the antaramarga in this jati. 

Dattila has not named the weak notes in this jati. But on the basis of the general 
principles discussed above, we may infer that ni and ri, which are not possible amSas, 
( i-e ., paryayamSas) should have been weak. Bharata explicitly states: “alpau vai sapta- 
marsabhau” (N.S. 28, 97). 

Bharata mentions the nyasa here as sadja (N.S.28, 97). Dattila does not name 
thenyasa. Naming it was indeed unnecessary since in a svara-jati like sadji, sadja was by 
rule the nyasa. 


The Jati Arsabhl 


65A. arsabhyastu smfta amsa ni$adarsabhaivatah 
B. §adjapancamahine ca sadabaudubite kramat 2 

Nisada, rsabha and dhaivata are said to be the amsas of the arsabhl (jati). It 
is rendered sadava and auduvita by omitting (hlne) sadja and pancama in due order. 

NOTE : 

The last line of Dattila’s description does not imply that this jati can be ren¬ 
dered sadava by successively omitting sadja and pancama. What Dattila intends is 
that the jati is rendered sadava by omitting sadja alone and auduvita by dropping both 
sadja and pancama. Bharata has a statement similar to Dattila on this point. 3 Abhi- 
nava clarifies: “sadjahlne sadavah sadjapancamyorhlne auduvitatvam” (A.B. on N.S. 

1 i ara ^ *pr*pr- 

err i 

—Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 61. 

It should, however, be remebered that the sangati here noted by Kallinatha was most likely an 
imaginative reconstruction of what it might have been like. No available ancient text gives the 
actual structure of the sangati. 

2 T.ed. 65 has a lacuna of five letters at the end of the verse. However both in Br. and in B.B. (I) 

the full verse is found. In Br. the reading is faulty but B.B. (I) clearly reads W?. 

Br. 203 is same as Datt. 65. B.B. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 65 as a parallel testimony to N.S. 28, 
98 which is quoted with the words ; ^ Datt. 65 is then qouted with 

reading as above. 

-N.S. 28, 98^ 
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28 98) We have translated the word ‘hina’ as ‘omitting’ or ‘dropping’; but in this 
context the word was used in a rather qualified sense. For, a note rendered hma was 
one on which alpatva operated and the note was not always totally dr0 PP ed . 

Bharata notes details about arsabhi which Dattila seems to have taken for 
granted (N.S. 28, 98-101). The apanyasa notes in this jati were the same • 

notes; rsabha was the only nyasa. The fact that rsabha was the e nyLa 

followed from the general maxim that m suddha jatis the nama sva a another 

Abhinava notes two sangatis in this jati: one between sa and d ha and another 

between ri and ga (sadhau rigau ca sangacchete, A.B. on N. . , )• au duvita 

that when this jati was purna-septatonic-sa, ga, pa.were alpa no es - . ’ 

ga ma were weak notes: “purnavasthayam sadjagandharapancama alpatvam bhajante, 

auduvite ca gamayoralpata” (A.B., ibid.). 

The Jati Dhaivati 

66A. dhaivatydm gurubhih proktdvamsdvrsabhaivatau 
B. samadhyamavapanyasau pragukta hinatotkramdt. 1 

Teachers declare rsabha and dhaivata as the two amSas in dhaivati [jati]. These 
two, along with the madhyma, are [also] the apanyasas. The [process of] hinata [occurs 
in the same way] as afore-mentioned, but by reversing the order (i.e sadava is obtain 
ed by dropping pancama and auduvita by dropping both sadja and pancama). 

NOTE ‘ Dattjla ( unHke Sarngadeva) has taken up the jatis according to the two grama 
divisions which loomed large in actual ancient musical practice and not in their serial 
order. Thus, after sadjl and arsabhi, he deals with dhaivati and other jatis of the?adja- 
grama. Laler he takes up the madhyama-grama jatis as a separate group. Bharata 

has followed the same order as Dattila. . . 

The phrase ‘pragukta hlnatotkramat’ evidently refers to the hinata in this jati 

and this is described in relation to the previous jati, arsabhi. Dattila’s attempt at 
brevity has made his language more precise than clear. However, his purport (as we 
have rendered it) is clear from the Natyasdstra which says: 

sadjapancamahlnam tu pancasvaTyam vidhlyate )nfl 

pancamena vina caiva sadavam parikirtitam \ 9 

“The five-note structure is rendered by dropping sadja and pancama and sadava is 
rendered by dropping pancama.” 


Br.204issameasDatt.66. b7b. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 66 with the word. |^ 
Line 65 B has scribal mistakes. The last portion of the line reads as 
verse is quated as authoritative testimony parallel to N.S. 28, 120-12Z. 

T .hie ^nnwiinn S Rai 2 1 4 168 reads mrft5ffTR(, an error either of the compositor or 

The correct reading ev.den* Oi 

3ft si OToWhRT 
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We notice that in this jati sadja could be dropped. In addition (a fact which 
further confounds us moderns) pancama could also be dropped. 

Bharata notes some more characteristics of this jati. We can infer that, being 
amSas, ri and dha were strong notes; Bharata adds that gandhara was also strong. 
He also states that when the jati was purna, sa and pa were to be employed only in 
the ascent but were otherwise notes on which langhana applied (N.S.28, 100-101). 


The Jati Nisadavati 

67A. amsau nisadavatyastu dvisruti sarsabhau smrtau 
B. dhaivativad bhaveccheso nyaso namakrdeva tu 1 

Along with the rsabha, the two two-sruti notes (i.e., nisada and gandhara) 
are said to be the amsas of the [jati] nisadavati. The note after which it is named is 
indeed its nyasa. The rest [of the characteristics] correspond to dhaivati. 

NOTE : . 

A word should be said here regarding features in this jati which are said to 

correspond with dhaivati. Bharata, enumerating these features, says: “The process of 
sadava and auduvita in this jati is the same as in the dhaivati (i.e., by dropping 
paficama and by dropping sadja and paficama respectively); moreover, these two notes 
are unemphasised (langhanlyau) and are also strong (balvantau) in a similar way 
as in the dhaivati (jati)” (N.S. 28, 103). The latter statement of Bharata may appear 
contradictory and perplexing. For a clarification we shall consider the comments of 
Abhinava and observations found in the Vrtti on the Brhaddesi. Sadja and pancama 
in dhaivati were notes that could be dropped (hlna); this implies that they were meant 
to be weak notes even when employed in the purna state of the jati. Bharata has said 
that these notes are lahghanlya and are to be used only in the ascent. Abhinava com¬ 
ments that in a purna dhaivati, sadja and pancama should be used in the ascending 
movement and although these notes are hina and omitted for the process of sadava 
and auduvita; yet they are powerful notes (when the jati is purna). (lopyatvallangha- 
nam siddhamapi punah prakarsalabhatvamuktam; A.B. on N.S. 28, 101). 

The Vrtti on Brahaddesi remarks: “sadava is rendered by dropping pancama 
and auduvita by dropping pancama and sadja. These two, sadja and pancama, should 
be made strong (balau), [although] they should sometimes be unemphasised by langh- 
ana (langhanlyau). When the jati is purna the notes sadja, gandhara, madhyama, 
pancama and nisada with the exception of the notes sadja and pancama are rendered 
as alpa. These [last twoj are alpa in the auduvita. The rest are strong.” 2 

i Br. 205 is same as Datt. 67. Datt. 67B has iTPtf^S 5 within brackets. Evidently the line 
was indistinct in Datt. and the editor supplied the words from Br- B.B. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 
67 with ‘^favjtelTtl’. The Datt. verse is quoted as parallel authority to N.S. 28, 102-103. 

1 (q'xpravw^'f qs^?) 1 qsqpNBrqrV 5 sw) 1 

WfaRT vN'hqt 1 

'—Br-Vrtti on 251. 


2 
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This similarity between the two jatis, dhaivatl and nisadavatl, (which certainly 
provides an example of jati-sadharana) did not, however, extend to apanyasas. The 
apanyasas in the dhaivatl were dha, ri, ma, whereas those in nisadavatl were the same 
as its amSas, v/z., ni, ri, and ga. There must have been other features which distinguished 
the two jatis (such as their differing antaramargas) in actual musical practice. 

The Jati Sadjakaisiki 

68A. amsah syuh sadjakaisikyam sadjagandharapahcamah 
B. sanisaddstvagandhara apanyasasta eva tu 

69A. rsabho'lpsaprayogah syannyaso gandhara isyate 
B. nityam purnasvara ceyamacaryaih pariklrtita 1 

In sadjakaiSiki [jati], the amsas are sadja, gandhara and pancama. These 
very notes including the nisada but excluding the gandhara are the apanyasas. The 
application of rsabha is not frequent (alpaprayogah). The nyasa ought to be on 
gandhara. This [jati] invariably consists of seven notes; so have the teachers declared. 

NOTE: 

We come now to the sahkara jatis of the sadja-grama. 

SadjakaiSiki jati was born through a combination of sadji and gandhari (Datt. 
49). It had three amsas: sa, ga, pa; the other notes, the anamSas, were by implication 
relatively weak notes. Dattila overtly describes only rsabha as weak, probably implying 
that this svara was weaker than the other anamsa notes. Bharata mentions another 
svara as weak along with ri; this according to Abhinava’s reading was ma, but dha 
according to another reading. 2 'That ma and ri are weak”, says Abhinava, “follows 
from their being anamSas but they have been especially named to reveal their extreme 
weakness; ni and dha consequently are relatively stronger notes. 3 The Vrtti on Brhad- 
desi also names ma and ri as weak notes; it, however, adds a qualifying remark: “ma 
was weak but ri was weaker: madhyamanam (?) alpatvam rsabhasyalpataratvam” 
(Br. Vrtti on 251). 

Jatis were rendered sadava and auduva according to strict rules. In preceding 
jatis, notes which could be dropped are named. Further, we have seen that there 
were jatis, such as sadji, which permitted no auduva. Here we meet with a jati which 
permitted neither sadava nor auduva. Such restrictions were typical of gandharva. 

1 Datt. T.ed. 68B reads : t^etht... which makes no sense. We have modified the text 

on the bsais of Br. 206 which reads the same line as 'flfHqunr sumerm’... Br. 206-207 are 
same as Datt. 68-69. 

2 stofcr SsRT (*TS*TTT) ^ 

—N.S. 28, 105. 

The word ‘madhyama* in brackets indicates the reading accepted by Abhinava who say 
—A.B. on N.S. 28, 104-105. 

A-B. text reads —an evident error since ma and ri were anamsas, not amsas. 










The Jati Sadjodicyavati 


70 A. syat sadjodicyavatyamsaih sadjamadhyamadaivataih 
B. sanisadairapanyasau vijheyau sadjadhaivatau 

71 A. rsabhena vihineyam dvabhyam cetpancamena ca 

B. mandragandharabhuyastvamasya nyasastu madhyamah 1 

Sadja, madhyama [and] dhaivata along with nisada are the amSas of the [jati] 
sadjodicyavati. [In it] sadja and dhaivata should be known to be the apanyasas. 
Rsabha is dropped [for rendering sadavita] and if two notes are to be omitted 
pancama as well is dropped. Madhyama is the nyasa in this [jati]. [The use of] 
gandhara is abundant in the lower octave (mandra). 

NOTE : 

Abhinava explains the name of this jati by remarking that it was much liked 
and cultivated by the people of the North, hence it was called udlcyava: ‘of the north’, 
or ‘from the north’. He adds the general remark that many compositions (glta) are 
named after particular regions for this very reason. He then names a few: takka raga 
(from North-West Punjab); malava-pancama (from modern Malava in Central India); 
gaudl (from Gauda or North-West Bengal); malavl (again from Malava) and kambhoji 
(from a region in North India). 2 

The abundant use of ga in the lower octave was certainly a peculiar feature of 
the antaramarga in this jati. Bharata mentions another movement to be rendered 
between the amsa notes sa ma dha ni: “parasparamsagamanamistatasca vidhiyate” 
(N.S. 28, 107).' 

Ga was an anamsa and yet a strong note, used abundantly in the lower octave. 
Ri, another anamSa, was also strong; sa already strong by definition, being an amsa, 
was especially powerful : “sadjascapyarasabhascaiva gandharaSca ball bhavet” (N.S. 
28, 109). 3 

The Jati Sadjamadhyama 

72A. saptamsah sadjamadhyayd nyaso vai sadjamadhyamau 
B. kramdnnisadagdndhdrdvasydm hinatvakarinau 


1 Br. 208-209 is same as Datt. 70-71. Datt. 71B in Br. reads 

This is evidently erroneous since apanyasas have already been named in Datt. 70. 

2 treharr: s wltgrft rresrsTfiressfiarT i srfis ir^dtfir i ^ swtt i nfir ^ tsRnm- 

I ^TTT'ft, rftst, «n5pft, 

—A.B. on N.S. 106-109. 

*rfT»n sfirs: i vssrRrsTRR firs' sfircs jTrrfimrsriTfrnT i qrmsrFrrs srt's 5rfars'(firs) ’TFunrs 
rr^^rfit sips* i 

—ibid. 28,106-109. 


3 
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73A. yathestam syacca sahcaro yathagramavirodhakrt 
B. sadjagrame tu saptaitah sesa maihyamajdtayah 1 

There are seven amSas in sadjamadhyama. Sadja and madhyama are [its] nyasas. 
Nisada and gandhara in due order effect the process of hinata, (/.£., it is rendered sadava 
by dropping nisada and auduvita by dropping nisada and gandhara). In it saiicara 
is left to one’s discretion (yathestam) provided it is not contrary to the grama. 

These are the seven [jatis] of the sadja-grama. The rest are madhyama-[grama] 

jatis. 

NOTE: 

The term saiicara here signifies a specific melodic movement, which was evi¬ 
dently included in the antaramarga. 

Dattila’s description of the sadava and auduva in this jati leaves the matter 
somewhat ambiguous. Bharata, however, clearly says that sadava was effected by 
dropping ni and auduva by dropping both ni and ga (N.S. 28, 111). 

The Jatis Gandhari And Raktagandhari 

74A. gandharya dvavanamsau tu heyavrsabhadhaivatau 
B. kramannityamapanyasau vijneyau sadjapahcamau 
75A. dhaivatadrsabham gacchedevam sya( sarvameva tu 
B . prdyaso raktagandharya apanyasastu madhyamah 
76A. bahuprayogah kartavyo dhaivato'tha nisadavan 
B. sadjagandharasancarah karyascasyah prayoktfbhih , 2 

Rsabha and dhaivata, [these] two [alone] in the gandhari [jati] are non- 
am$as. They are also heya in due order (i.e., their dropping renders the jati sadava 
and auduvita). Sadja and pancama are the two constant apanyasas. [In this jati] 
movement should be from dhaivata to rsabha. All these characteristics are largely 
the same in raktagandhari, though the apanyasa [in it] is madhyama. In this jati the 
application of dhaivata and nisada should be copious [and] the experts should render 
the typical movement (saiicara) between sadja and gandhara. 

NOTE : 

Now we come to madhyama-grama jatis. 

Many features were common between gandhari and raktagandhari. They 
had the same amsas, the same nyasas; moreover, the same notes were to be dropped 

1 Br. 210-211 are same as Datt. 72-73. Datt. 72 in Bf. however reads as: 

falRT qwvnanrr» n 

The line might have originally contained some significant pafhabheda with the Datt. text, but 
in the form that we have it the lines are undoubtedly corrupt. 

2 Br. 212-214 are same as Datt. 74-76. Line 76B in Datt. T.ed. reads Stffadfa. Our 

amendment is based on Br. where 214 reads ^1 (*f ?^9^n) WT: SRfaqfa:. 
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in rendering the jatis sadava and auduvita. The distinctive features of raktagandhari, 
however, were that the apanyasa in it was madhyama; the notes nisada and dhaivata 
(and dhaivata in spite of being an anamSa and a lopyasvara) 1 were strong. Further, it 
had a special movement between sadja and gandhara. This special sa ga movement 
was, says Bharata, to be made without sounding ri: “gandbarasadjayoScatra sancara- 
scarsabhadvina” (N.S. 28, 117). Abhinava remarks that ri should be skipped in 
moving from sa to ga and back, thus bringing these two notes together: “rsabham 
collanghya sagetyanayoranyonyanaikatyam melanam ca” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 116-117). 

In gandhari jati the two notes rsabha and dhaivata were not included among 
the am$as ; further, they were dropped in the process of making the jati sadava or 
auduvita. Sadava. says Bharata, was rendered by dropping ri and auduva by 
omitting ri md dha (NS. 28, 114-115). This implied that they were characteristi¬ 
cally weak notes. Yet a typical movement in the jati was made from dhaivata to 
rsabha; though, as Abhinava says, only when the jati was purna,that is, it used all the 
seven notes (purnavasthayamrsabhaddhaivatagamanam; A.B. on N.S 28, 115). Bharata 
mentions another typical movement: “vihitastviti gandharyah svaranyasamSagocarah” 
(N.S. 28, 115). This Abhinava explains as meaning that all notes which are not 
amsa or nyasa should, in making a movement (sancara), be associated with the nyasa 
and the amsa : “anyesam svaranam nyasasvaravisayo’msasvaravisayasca sancarah, 
tadaha ‘svaranyasamSagocara iti’” (A.B. on N S. 28, 113-115). 


The Jati Gandharodicyava 

77A. gandharodicyava pray ah sadjodicyavatisama 
B. sadjasca madhyamscamsau na caudubitamisyate 1 

The [jati] gandharodicyava is largely similar to the [jati] sadjodlcyavatl. 
Sadja and madhyama [in it] are the two amSas and [it] should not be [rendered] 
audubita. 


NOTE: 

We here meet with another possible case of jati-sadharana. 

In sadjodlcyavatl, Dattilla has described sa and dha as the apanyasas, ma as 
the nyasa and has said that this jati employs ga profusely in the lower octave. These 
characteristics he obviously implies as being typical also of gandharodlcyavatl. 
Features which were not common, he names. Sadjodlcyavatl had three amSas while 
the present jati had only two ; moreover, the auduvita was not permitted here. 


—N.S. 28,116. 

2 Bj\ 215 is same as Datt. 77. 
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Sadava evidently was permitted. Ri as in sadjodicyavati was presumably the note 
dropped. Bharata explicitly says : “satsvaryamrsabham vina” (N.S. 21. 118). 
Regarding similarities between this jati and sadjodicyavati, Bharata remarks that 
antaramarga, nyasa and apanyasa are here same as in sadjodicyavati (N.S. 28, 119). 
Abhinava elucidates : “antaramarga here comprises of a sancara between the two 
amsa notes—asyamantaramargah parasparamamsasvarayoh sancarah” 1 2 (A.B. on N.S. 
28, 118-119 ; regarding sadjodicyavati Abhinava had similarly remarked : “amsana- 
manyonyasangatih”). As in the foregone jati, gandhara was used profusely in the 
mandra : “mandrasthane gandharasya bhuyastvamiti sarvamatidesat” (A.B. ibid ). 


The Jati Madhyama 


78A. pahcamsa madhyama,yastu jheya dvisrutivarjitah 
B. kramat tabhyam ca hinatvam bahulau sadjamadhyamatf 

With the exception of two two-sruti notes (viz. the gandhara and the nisada) 
the madhyama [jati] has five amsas. These two [notes] are [also] omitted in due 
order [to render the jati sadava and audubita]. [In this jati] the use of sadja and 
madhyama is copious (bahulau). 

NOTE: 

A few words regarding ‘bahula’ in the context of madhyama. In this jati, 
sadja and madhyama were, as it is, among amsas, and thus bahutva by definition 
applied to them as to the other amSas. Why then repeat ? Abhinava, commenting 
on Bharata, who makes the same injunction, states the purpose : “the bahutva of sa 
and ma is self-evident for they are paryayamsas. It should be understood from the 
special injunction that they are more than normally strong: “samayoh paryayamsat- 
vat siddham bahutvam punarvacanat prakrstam mantavyam” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 122). 

Gandhara, in this jati, was a weak note being a lopya svara. Yet Bharata 
remarks : “gandharalanghanam catra karyam nityam prayoktrbhih” (N.S. 28, 122). 
Abhinava comments that gandhara was a svara that could be dropped and was thus 
by definition weak. To name it specifically as a weak note implied that even when 
the jati was rendered as a purna, septatonic structure, ga was particularly weak: 
“gandharasya lopyatvallabdhamalpatvam, puriiavasthayamapi pascallabhyate” (A.B. 
on N.S. 28, 120-122). 

1 The sancara thus was between sa and ma. Br., however, says : (Br. 257), a detail 

which diverges sharply from Bharata. Sarfigadeva and Kumbha follow Matanga on this point: 
See S.R. 1, 7, 90 and S. Raj 2,1, 4, 279. 

2 Br. 215 is same as Datt. 78. B.B. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 78 with the words ‘?fvTvft . The 

line is quoted in support of N.S. 28, 120-122 which ts introduced with ‘sWREtWT , aa' 437 
B.B. (I) inserts an extra line in between Datt. 78 : tr^ ST : f d fs*?f*T: Tfafifirar: i 
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The Jati Madhyamodicyava 

79A. gandharodicyavavattu madhyamodicyava bhavet 
B. saptasvaryam tu nityam syddasyamamsastu pahcamah 

The [jati] madhyamodicyava resembles [the jati] gandharodlcyava. It is 
invariably of seven notqs (i.e. 9 it has no sadava and auduvita forms) and in it 
pahcama is the amsa. 

NOTE: 

This jati resembled the gandharodlcyava which in turn resembled sadjodl- 
cyava. They were thus of a group. Their very name, as Abhinava indicates, 
implied that all these jatis were popular in the same geographical region. This was 
probably the reason for the many common features in their structure. 

In gandharodlcyava there were two amSas : sajda and madhyama. It had no 
auduvita but sadava was effected by dropping the rsabha. This jati madhyamodi¬ 
cyava permitted neither sadava nor auduvita. Abhinava adds that in madhyamodi¬ 
cyava there was copious use of ma and ga : “madhyamagandharabahulyam” (A.B. 
on N.S. 28, 123). In gandharodlcyava, on the other hand, only ga was bahula, 
especially in the mandra octave. 


The Jati Pahcami 

80A. pahcamyam gurubhih proktavamsavrsabhapahcamau 
B. sanisadavapanyasau madhyamarsabhasahgatih 
81 A. sadjamadhyamagandhara alpastu parikirtitah 
B. syannisadacca gandharo madhyamavacca hinata 1 

In the pancaml [jati] rsabha and pancama have been declared to be the two 
amsas by the teachers. These two along with nisada are [also] the apanyasas. [In 
this jati] the sangati is between madhyama and rsabha. The weak notes (alpah) are 
sadja, madhyama and gandhara. [Movement] should also be [made] from nisada to 
gandhara. In it the process of hinata (i.e., sadava and auduvita) is the same as in 
madhyama [jati]. 

NOTE : 

There are two readings in the Natyasastra regarding the sangati in this jati. 
The Asiatic Society edition enjoins a sancara (i.e. 9 sangati) between madhyama and 


i Br. 218-219 is same as Datt. 80-81. Br. 219B appears to have been repeated with slightly 
different readings. The line first reads: UTOlVt The very next 

line repeats the matter with a reading closer to the Datt. text. It has a lacuna of three letters: 

$ TOT. B.B. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 80-81 after describing pancaml in 
the words of N.S. 28, 124-126. The Datt. lines are introduced with 80A in B.B. (I) 

reads 80B reads 
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rsabha : “sancaram madhyamasyarsabhasya ca” (N.S. A.S ed. 28, 133)—a reading 
which agrees with that of Dattila. Sarngadeva and Kumbha also supports this. 1 How¬ 
ever, the reading in the Gaekwad edition of the Natyasastra records a sancara between 
pancama and rsabha, though the commentary of Abhinava seems to lend support to 
the reading in the Asiatic Society edition: “rima (pa) ityanayoranyonyasangatih” 
(A.B. on N.S. 28, 126). The pa in brackets is not part of the manuscript reading but 
added by the editor. Indeed we see that commenting on N.S. 28, 127-128 Abhinava 
clearly remarks that Bharata has enjoined a sangati between ma and ri: “uktam 

‘madhyamarsabhasangatirnisadadgandbara iti pancamyam’.” 

Though the main sangati was between ma and ri, another movement has 
been mentioned between ni and ga; this might be called a secondary sangati, for 
Bharata says that its use should be less frequent (gandhara gamanam caiva karyam 
tvalpam ca saptamat, N.S. 28, 126). Abhinava, logically enough, adds that this 
movement takes place when the jati is purna; for, otherwise, these two were the notes 
omitted in the process of sadava and auduvita (see madhyama). 

Regarding the apanyasas in this jati Abhinava reads the N.S. text as rnisada- 
vapanyasau. But on the basis of Dattilam and considering Sarngadeva’s remark, who 
recounts three apanyasas like Dattila (rsabhapancamanisada apanyasah, S.R. 
1 7,75), the correct N.S. reading seems to be: sanisadavapanyasau. For, r as short for 
rsabha would be unusual in N.S. where no svaras are read in a shortened form. 


The Jati Gandhdrapahcami 


82A. jheyo gandharapaheamyam paheamo msah prayoktvbhih 
B. sarsabhah syadapanyaso nydso gandhara i?yate 
83A. gandharyamatha pancamyam yat sahearadi kirtitam 
B. tadasyamapi vijneyam kintu purnasvara sada . 2 


The experts should know that in gaodbarapancaml, pancama is the amsa 
[which] along with rsabha is [also] the apanyasa; gandhara ought to be the nyasa. 

The sancara etc. which were mentioned in gandharl and pancami should be 
known to [apply] here as well, though this [jati] invariably remains purna (i.e., septa- 

tonic). 


fwd-.mtfb: 

-S.R. 1,7, 73. 

fTwt: rbifb: 

-S. Raj 2,1,4,258- 

Br. 220-221 is same as Datt. 82-83. Line 220A reads : ^ B. B (1) O^tes Da»^3B 
along with Datt. 80-81. The line in the B. B. (I) m*. has a corrupt reading: 

* (?)' 


2 













NOTE: 

This jati was derived from an intermingling of gandharl and pancaml (see 
Datt 54) This seems to be the reason why it contained the sancara of both. The 
sancara in gandharl was a movement made from dha to ri. Pancaml had two safica- 
ras a predominant one between ma and ri and a secondary one from ni to ga. 
Gandharapancaml included all the three characteristic movements of its parent jatis. 
This fact had led Kallinatha to remark that the sangati here should be effected with 
many notes: ‘'evam bhuribhih svaraih sangati kartavyah.” (Kalaon S.R. 1,7,103-104). 

Bharata adds that, in this jati, the movement in the tara was not to reach be¬ 
yond the tara sa: “taragatya tu sadjo’pi kadacinnativartate ’ (N.S. 28, 127). This was 
a trait which Dattila records only regarding the jati nandayantl. 

The Jati Andhri 


84A. andhryamanamsa vijneyah sadjamadhyamadhaivatah 
B. sadabam sadjahinam tu nydso gandhara isyate 1 

Sadja, madhyama and dhaivata in the [jati] andhri should be known as the 
non-am§as. Dropping of sadja [renders it] sadava. Gandhara should be the nyasa. 


NOTE: 

This jati has been called andhri by Bharata (N.S. 28, 129), perhaps a more 
correct name. Andhri, as his discretion indicates, had no auduvita (nasti cauduvitam 
sada”, N.S. 28, 131). The amsa notes were also apanyasas (N.S 28, 129). A sancara 
is mentioned by Bharata between gandhara and rsabha (N S. 28, 130). He gives an¬ 
other intriguing detail: “saptamasya ca sasthasya nyaso gatyanupurvasah (N.S. 28, 
131) Abhinava’s elucidation is not very clear; he seems to be suggesting that a move- 
menttodha ni should be made from the note which was accepted as the am§a and was 
hence predominant. Abhinava, however, adds that another explanation maintained 
that the amsa svaras wete rendered in the order of their enumeration (pa n. ga, n,) 
till the apanyasa was reached.’ Kallinatha (on S.R. 1. 7, 105-106) quotes Bharata and 
an unnamed authority in explaining this matter. But he makes a statement so general 
“ Lure as to be hardly any explanation at all. He says: "the first note to be sung 
should be the one which is accepted as the amSa amongst the notes n,, ri, ga and pa. 
Subsequently should follow a patyayamSa or a non-atpsa and the process should 
culminate with the last note of the gita, i.e., the nyasa. 


Br 220B-221A is same as Datt. 84. . , . 

SmSto: ** n5: (N .s. 28, 130B-31A follows; 

—Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 105-106. 
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Bharata remarks that the sadja here should be unemphasised by langhand 
(N.S. 28, 131). 


The Jati Nandayanti 


85A. nandayantydmapanyasaujfteyau madhyamapahcamau 
B. graho nyasasca gandharah pancamo'msahprakirtitah 

86A. andhrlvat sadaham jneyamanaudubitameva ca 
B. syanmandrarsabhasancaro langhaniyasca sa kvacit 1 

In nandayanti [jati] madhyama and pancama should be known as the two 
apanyasas. Gandhara is [its] graha and the nyasa; pancama is said to be the amsa. 
As in andhrl, [the process of] sadava should be known [by dropping sadja] and 
[likewise it] cannot be [rendered] auduvita. [In it] the sancara is that of mandra 
rsabha, though at times the note may be [unemphasised by] langhana. 

NOTE : 

The phrase ‘sancara of rsabha in the mandra’ here has been used more in the 
sense of bahula or in other words ‘copious use’. In fact, Matanga, Sarngadeva and 
Kumbha have used the word ‘bahula’ instead of ‘sancara’. 2 A specific mention of the 
mandra rsabha evidently implied that in the other octaves the use of rsabha was not 
so copious. 

Another characteristic feature of this jati was that its movement in the tara 
never exceeded beyond the sadja (Datt. 58). 3 

This jati was born of pancaml, arsabhl and gandbari. It had similarities with 
the andhrl which arose out of gandhail and arsabhl. To distinguish it from andhrl, 
Bharata enjoins that the sancara or the characteristic movements of andhrl are not 
here applicable (nandhrisancaranam bhavet, N.S. 28, 133). Abhinava regards this 
particular injunction as indicative of a general precept: jatis which arise out of a 
common source should not share a common sangati. 4 

Bharata and Dattila are unequivocal in considering gandhara as the 
graha in this jati. But Matanga and later authors indicate that, according to some, 
pancama was the graha in this jati (Br. 275). In all jatis, graha and amsa were the 
same note. Whichever note happened to be the amsa was also the graha (Datt. 57; N.S. 
28, 67). Nandayanti was the only jati where, according to Bharata and Dattila, am$a 


1 Br. 223-B-225A is same as Datt. 85-86. 

2 Br. 275. Sarngadeva uses the same expression: S.R. 1, 7, 108- 

See also S. Raj 2, 1.4, 329-330. 

4 Bharata has an identical injunction: 5iTT*RtIT 5 i 

—N.S. 28, 134. 

1 smvfttRT'Tfafa i fl'wfaWOT fhsqor (i) srtfa 

wtnifti: si'hfa fatflsuh i ^a^utfii(fTfi) ^snftmitfvwini siihbii 

— A.B. on N.S. 28, 132-34. 
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and graha were separate notes. Abhinava says: “sometimes the am$a is not the graha, 
such as pancama in nandayantl. In this jati gandhara is the graha.” 1 2 

Regarding the tara movement in nandayantl, Bharata says: “taragatya tu 
sadjastu kadacinnativartate” (N.S. 28, 134). Abhinava explains this as meaning that 
in the tara one should never reach beyond the sa in this jati; no note above the sa in 
the tara octave should be touched : “taragatya sadjo nativartate natisayyate tata 
urdhvakam na sirsyasaptakasvarah prastavya ityarthah.” Others, he says, had explain¬ 
ed the injunction as meaning that the tara sadja itself also was not to be touched, 
ihus leaving no range in the higher octave at all: “anye tvacaksate sadja eva kadacin¬ 
nativartate naroham bhajate taram na kincit prastavyamityarthah.” Yet others 
understood the word ‘kadacit’—sometimes—in Bharata as indicative of an alternative; 
it was upto one’s discretion to move in the tara octave beyond sa or to avoid this: 
“kadaciditi vaikalpiko’yam tara ityarthah.” Dattila, however, unequivocally indicates 
that no such alternative was permissible. 

The Jati Karmaran 

87A. karmaravyamanamsastu sadjagandhara pancamah 
B. purnata pahcamo nyaso gandharagamanam bahu 3 

In the [jati] karmaravl the non-amsas are sadja, gandhara and pancama. 
[This jati] is purna. Pancama is the nyasa [and] there is a recurrent movement to the 
gandhara. 

NOTE: 

The movement to gandhara needs a few remaiks. Dattila merely indicates 
that a recurring movement should be made to ga. Bharata, however, has more 
details regarding the nature of this movement. He says: “gandharasya visesena 
sarvato gamanam bhavet” (N.S. 28, 136). Abhinava explains: “one should associate 
or move to the gandhara from all the notes, as far as possible: sarvebhyo’pi viSesena 
tu gandharasya yathaSakti sangatih” (A.B. on N.S. 28, 135-36). This movement was 
to be made also from the anamsa notes. For in this jati, according to some, it was 
held that non-am£as predominated. Abhinava quotes ViSakhila who had stated : 
“since the nonjamsas here are copious (bahulyat) one should particularly make a 
movement from all [the notes] to the gandhara—yadaha visakhilacaryah bahulyada- 
namsanam visesatah sarvato gandharagamanam” (A.B., ibid.). 

In this jati, contrary to the general rule, the non-amsa notes appear to have 
been rather strong. This fact is clear from the above quotation of Visakhila as well 


1 stsflsPr f? 3 i 333; i swt ff 3ft 3 T;etr: i 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 67. 

2 Bj\ 225B-26A is same as Dalt. 87. T.ed. reads 3PSR (33f) 3f. The word in the bracket has 

been obviously filled in on the basis of Br. 
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as from the views held by later authorities like Matanga, Sarngadeva and Kumbha. 1 
Kallinatha, in fact, quotes Bharata as having stated that ‘‘in the application of [this 
jati] the non-amsas are invariably strong”. 2 Matanga somewhat qualifies this state¬ 
ment in saying that “the anamsas were strong in the antaramarga” (Br. 268). 

The antaramarga, we see, had a good deal of variety. Though rendered 
usually by stressing the strong notes, normally the am£as, and unemphasising the weak 
ones [usually the hlna notes and the non-amsas], yet, as in this case, the non-am^as, too, 
could be given a strong character and emphasised in the antaramarga. We have 
noticed other irregularities and peculiarities of the antaramarga earlier and here we 
have a particularly out-of-the-way example. Our own experience of raga-forms, 
however, teaches us that such irregularities in movements are often the rule, for not 
every aspect can be generalised. The ‘calana’ of many a raga (though ragas are 
bound by many general rules as to strong and weak notes and principles of movement) 
achieves its required form only outside the boundary of regularities and general 
maxims. 

Kallinatha in the context of karmaravl raises a pertinent question : since in 
this jati both the aipsas and the non-amsas were emphasised what, then, was to 
distinguish them ? His answer was that in antaramarga the notes which were 
emphasised in the sthayi varna (sthayitvena) were the amsas and those emphasised in 
the sancari varna (sancaritvena), the non-amsas. 3 

The Jati Kaisiki 


88A. kaisikyamrsabho ’ namso nyasau tu dvisruti smrtau 
B. rsabho dhaivatascaiva heyavasydm yathakramam 
89A. paheamo ’ pi bhavennyaso nisdde'mse' tha dhaivate 
B. rsabhah syadapanyasah kaiscidukto’msavat tatha 
90A. paheamo balavanasyam syannisadastathaiva ca 4 


A Matanga says : 

-Br. 268. 

$artigadeva repeats the same words. 

-S.R. 1,7, 101. 

Kumbha rephrases Matanga’s words : I 

—S. Raj 2, 1,4, 350. 

2 ^ sre<T:—3R5TT s'snRfrg sro>m: i 

—Kala onS .R. 1,7,101-102. 

This line is not in N.S. 

-Kala on S.R. 1,7, 101-102. 

Br. 226B-229A is the same as Datt. 88-90A. Two letters are missing at end of line in Bp. 226B. 
Part of Br. 228 is a prose passage obviously not part of the verse-text but that of the prose 
Vftti ; but it has been mistakenly taken to be part of Br. verses. 


\ 
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In the kaigiki [jati, the only] non-amsa is rsabha. The two two-sruti notes 
(namely, gandhara and nisada) are said to be the nyasas; rsabha and dhaivata should 
be dropped in due order [to render the jati sadava and auduvita]. 

When nisada or dhaivata becomes the am£a, pancama too can be nyasa. 
Rsabha too, like the amsas, according to some, can become an apanyasa. In this [jati] 
pancama and nisada are strong [notes]. 

NOTE: 


In this, as in another jati, the sadjamadhyama, there were more than one 
nyasas. This perhaps implied that any of the notes mentioned as the nyasas could be 
taken as the nyasa proper for a particular rendering, since it is not possible to have 
more than one note as the last note of a gita. Ni and ga were the two specified 
nyasas, but it has also been enjoined by Dattila that when either dhaivata or nisada 
became amSas then pancama, too, was added to the choice of nyasa notes (pancamo’pi 
bhavennyaso). However, Bharata and other authorities have laid down that in the 
case of dhaivata or nisada being the amSa, pancama was not just a possible nyasa but 
the only nyasa. 1 Bharata says: "dhaivate’mse nisade ca nyasah pancama isyate” 
(N.S. 28, 138). Matanga agrees: “nidhavamsau yada tada/nyasah pancama eva 
syadanyada dvisruti matau” (Br 262). 

Dattila has stated that, like the am£a notes, rsabha, too, can, according to 
some, become an apanyasa. This is another way—a shorter way—of saying that the 
amSas in this jati were in any case also apanyasas —a fact which Bharata mentions 
more explicitly: “amsah sarve caivarsabham vina, eta eva hyapanyasah”. (N.S. 28, 
137). Bharata also adds ri as a possible apanyasa: “apanyasah kadacittu rsabLo’pi 
vidhlyate” (N.S. 21, 140). Abhinava comments that rsabha became an apanyasa 
only when the jati was purna (purnadasayam). 2 Ri was otherwise a weak note in 
this jati; it was dropped both for making the jati sadava and auduvita. It was weak 
even when not dropped. Bharata expressedly says: “daurbalyamrsabhasyatra langha- 
nam ca visesatah : rsabha is here a weak note and langhana should particularly 
apply to it” (N.S. 28,’ 140). 

Another characteristic was that although being amsas pancama and nisada were 
implicitly strong, yet they have been, in addition, also explicity called strong. 
Bharata on this point makes a statement similar to Dattila : “balinau cantyapan- 
camau : the final note (i.e., ni) and pancama are strong notes” (N. S. 28, 139). 
Abhinava clarifies by saying that pa and ni are stronger in this jati in relation to the 
other am$a notes : “pancamanisadayoh paryayamSananyapeksam balavattaratvamiti 
yavat” (A. B. on N. S. 28, 137-140). Kallinatha has made a similar remark : 
“itaramsapeksayatibahulyam vidhtyate” (Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 95-98). 


1 Abhinava remarks ; cRT 4^*0 53 TT?T: l 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 137-140. 

? * srtTr^rqri 5 1 gr*rr ma ^rrcrt 3 wftfh | 

—A. B. on N. S. 28,137-140 r 
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Bharata has mentioned a sancara here. He says that sancara should be as in 
sadjamdhyama. In that jati all seven notes were paryayamsas and thus strong ; 
sancara was consequently enjoined to be more or less free to roam over all the notes 
(N. S. 28, 112 ; Datt. 73). KaiSikI had six amsas and so here, too, sancara could be 
relativelyfree. Abhinava qualifies the sancara by saying that this jati had six amsas 
(not seven as in sadjamadhyama) and hence its sancara was slightly curtailed . 
“sadamsa hyeseti kincinnyunasancareyamiti” (A. B. on N.S. 28, 137-140). Abhinava 
makes another remark in this connection which, however, is somewhat puzzling. He 
says that the sancara in this jati could be yathesta, free as in sadjamadhyama, when 
dhaivata was the amsa : “sadjamadhyamayam ca yatha caha. dhaivatasvaramsayam 
yathestam sancarastadvadiha” (A. B., ibid.). 

The Aggregate of Amsas 


90B. iti trisastiramsa ye tesdmekaikeso'msatam 

91 A. prakalpyapodyate praptam sddabaudubitam kvacit 1 

In this way there are sixty-three am§as. 

Among them taking individually each amsa as the amsa [proper], the process of 
sadava and auduvita in some [exceptional] cases shall [now] be laid down. 

NOTE : 

The statement “iti trisastiramSah” may sound puzzling. However, it points to 
a very simple matter. If one puts together the number of possible amsas in all the 
18 jatis the total comes to 63 : 


1. sadjl 5 

2. arsabhi 3 

3. dhaivatl 2 

4. nisadavatl 3 

5. sadjakaiSikl 3 

6. sadjodicyava 4 

7. sadjamadbyma 7 

8. gandhar! 5 

9. raktagandharl 5 

10. gandharodlcyava 2 

11. madhyama 5 

12. madhyamodlcyava 1 

13. pancaml 2 

14. gandharapancaml 1 

15. andhrl 4 

16. nandayantl 1 

17. karmaravi 4 

18. kaiSikl 6 


63 


r Br. 229B-230A is same as Datt. 90B-91A, 
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Bharata in a long passage (N.S. 28, 79-91) enumerates jati-wise the number of 
amsas (and grahas) in each jati, remarking at the end that thus the number of amsas 
in all the jatis together amounts to 63 : “ete trisastirvijneyah sarvasvamsastu jatisu” 
(N.S. 28,91). Abhinava, elucidating, sums up: “forgetting the grama division 
among jatis, because the total aggregate is being reckoned, Bharata now gives the 
number of amSas in each. He begins with one-am£a jatis and then successively in 
due order recounts the jatis with all seven svaras as amsas. In this context we see 
that three jatis have one am$a each; three have two amSas each ; three have three 
arngas each ; another three have four amsas each ; four jatis have five amsas each ; 
one jati has six amSas and finally another has seven am£as—total being 63. 5,1 

Enumerations of this nature were a favourite with ancient theoreticians. 
Bharata has also enumerated the aggregate of possible nyasas and apanyasas in all 
the jatis put together. The purpose of such aggregation is not clear. It could not, evi¬ 
dently, serve a musical purpose. There is, however, one likely explanation. Jatis were 
bound by very strict rules and bye-rules; am£a, nyasa, apanyasa and all other notes 
were strictly fixed and numbered. Making an aggregate summed up their exact total 
and thus the student could in a nutshell keep in mind the limited possibilities and 
their extent. 

The grahas add up to the same number and also constitute the same svaras 
as the am$as with a single exception in the case of nandayantl where the graha is 
gandhara and the am£a is pancama (Datt. 85). 

In ancient texts, graha and amsa are often equated. Bharata says that in all 
the jatis, grahas are enumerated in the same manner as the amSas: “grahastu 
sarvajatinamamsavatpariklrtitah” (N.S. 28, 67). Its implication, as Abhinava makes 
clear, is that both the grahas and amsas have the same total number, i.e. 9 both aggre¬ 
gate 63 (militva amSavadbhavantlti trisastirityarthah, A.B. N.S. 28, 67). Any further 
equation, particularly as to 'function’ of the two concepts, seems to be far-fetched if 
not totally unwarranted. The Vrtti on Brhaddesl , indeed, while equating graha and 
am$a in as much as their aggregate is concerned, takes care to distinguish the two 
functionally. The Vrttikara says that graha is the commencing note from which the 
application of a jati begins (tatradau jatyadiprayogo grhyate yenasau grahah, Vrtti on 
Br. 197), whereas amsa was a larger concept. It was the note which determined the 
structure of a raga (also a jati by implication) and was more pervasive and thereby 
had a greater predominance (ragajanakatvad vyapakatvaccamsasyaiva pradhanyamu- 
cyate, Vrtti on Br, ibid.). 


qjffar: i £ i (gf gt) i fowri zw: i fimun i i rr^n: ^ (^) 

—A.B. on N.S, 28, 79-91. 


Nijenhuis in Dattilam : A Compendium of Ancient Indian Music has recounted the number 
note-wise and not jati-wise (pp. 298-99). Though in effect the aggregate is the same, this is 
not how the ancients made the calculation. The jati here was the chief factor not the svaras. 
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Amsas Which Did Not Permit Sadavita And Auduvita 


91B. asadaba nisade’mse sati syat sadjamadhyama 
92A. gandhare cayato lopo namsasamvddinarmatah 
B. kaisild raktagandhari gandhari caiva pancame 
93 A. tat ha sadji tu gandhare dhaivate tadudicyava^ 

B. gandhariraktagandharyoh sadjamadhyamapancamah 

94A. sanisadah smrta amsa anaudubitabhaginah 
B. sadjamadhyamajdtau tugdndha.ro'tha nisadavan 
95A. kaisikyamatha pahcamyam kramaso dhaivatarsabhau 
B. yojyam saptadhikesvevam catvarimsatsu sddabe 
96A. apavadavinirmuktam trimsadaudubitam bhavet 


In case of [either] nisada or gandhara being the amsa, [the jati] sadjamadh¬ 
yama cannot be rendered sadava, for the maxim is that the samvadi of the a. 

cannot pa&cama [be the amSa in] kaiSikl, raktagandharl and gandhari^ 

[if] gandhara [be the amSa in] sadji, and dhaivata in sadjodicyava [then these j 

cannot be rendered sadava]. . . 

It is [also] said that if in gandhari and raktagandhari the aipsas are Sa j , 

madhyama and pancama along with nisada ; if in sadjamadhyama [the ainsas] a 
gandhara and niiada; and if in kaisikl and pancami [the am^as are] dhaivata and 
rsabha respectively, [then these jatis] cannot be rendered auduvita. 

Thus, with the forty-seven [amSas that permit] sadava, should e coun 
the thirty which, barring exceptions, [render the jatis] auduvita. 


NOTE: 

After noting the aggregate of amSas, Dattila lays down certain conditions for 
rendering jatis sadava and auduvita. In gandharva, we have seen only certain notes 
could be 8 dropped in rendering melodic structures sadava and auduvita , single notes 
and pairs of notes that could be omitted have been enumerated for each grama 
separately (Datt. 32-35). Besides, in studying individual jati-structures,^ we observe 
rates regarding particular notes which could be dropped in specific jatis. We also 
noted that many jatis could not at all be rendered hlna-they had to be always 
septatonic ; others could not be rendered auduvita. Now we come to injunctions 

which lay down further jati-wise limtiations. 

Many jatis had more than one am§a. Only when certain amsas were ruling 

could these jatis be rendered sadava and auduvita. Dattila (from verses 91B to 
96A) enumerates amsas which did not permit either the sadava or the auduvita. 

- B, 243B-2S0—excepting ^ 
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All the notes in the sadjamadhyama were paryayamSas. The jati was 
rendered sadava by dropping ni and auduvita by dropping ni and ga. But in case ni 
was taken as the amsa, the jati could not naturally be rendered sadava, for the same 
note cannot be the amsa as well as the one that can be dropped. Kallinatha says 
pointedly : “there is a self-contradiction in assigning the role of an am£a to a note 
while dropping it at the same time” (amsatvam lopyatvamiti ca dharmayorvirodhat, 
Kala on S.R. 1, 7, 85-87). This non-permissibility-of-sadava rule applied also when 
gandhara was taken as the amsa. For nisada could not then be dropped, being the 
samvadi of the amsa. The non-omission of the samvadl of the amsa was evidently a 
general maxim. 

Regarding sadjamadhyama, Bharata makes a similar statement in this context : 

satsvarah saptame hyamse nesyate sadjamadhyama 

samvadyalopadgandhare tadvadeva hi nesyate (N.S. 28, 58-59) 

“When the seventh note (i.e., ni) is the amsa, sadjamadhyama cannot be 
rendered sadava ; similarly, with gandhara as the amsa it can again not be rendered 
sadava because the samvadl [of the amsa] is not to be omitted.” 1 

We can come to understand in many cases why certain notes were not dropped 
by applying the maxim of ‘samvadyalopa’ (the non-omission of the samvadl). 
The three jatis, kaisiki, raktagandhari and gandharl, belonged to the madhyama- 
grama where a samvada existed between pa and ri. In these jatis sadava was effected 
by dropping the ri. Consequently, when pa was the amsa, ri could not be dropped 
because of the samvada and sadava was not permissible. In sadjt, sadava was 
effected by dropping ni which was a samvadl of ga; thus when ga was the amsa, ni 
was not dropped. In the jati sadjodicyava which belonged to the sadja-grama, 
sadava was effected by dropping ri which could not be dropped when, among its 
four paryayamsas, dhaivata became the amsa, for a samvada existed between dha 
and ri. 

The ‘samvadyalopa’ maxim extended to the process of auduvita also. In the 
jati sadjamadhyama, auduvita could be effected by dropping ni and ga : when one of 
these was the amsa it could not be dropped and the other being its samvadi, also 
could not be dropped. 

In kaiSikI, auduvita was effected by dropping ri and dha—notes which had 
a mutual samvada ; therefore, when dha was the am£a, auduvita could not take 
place. 


i Abhinava comments : <TTcfg-fir (?) P«f: I 3RT ^fPTTW- 

^Tf^T^T *T FHcT I *T ^ I 

—A B. on N.S. 28, 57-63. 

Natyasastra 28, 58B-59A is, we see, parallel to Datt. 92B-93A, containig the same matter in a 
different language. Furlher verses are sipiilary parallel to Datt. above. See N.S 28, 59-64A* 
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However, regarding the jatis gandharl, raktagandhari and pancaml, the above 
maxim (the detailed application of which is found in Abhinava) 1 , did not apply. 
According to Abhinava, in these cases injunction alone set the rule (‘tathanirupana- 
meva hetuh’, A.B. on N.S. 28, 57-63). 

After recounting amsas which did not permit sadava and auduvita, Dattila 
again gives us an aggregate which may sound puzzling but it is again a matter of 
simple calculation, evidently, without any musical significance. The Vrtti on 
Brhaddesi has detailed the calculations in a straight-forward language as follows : 
“among the jatis there are four which are always purna, i e., they cannot be rendered 
either sadava or auduvita ; these four jatis contain a total of nine amsas. In seven 
jatis, namely, sadjamadhyama, sadji, sadjodlcyava, baisiki, raktagandhari and 
gandharl, seven amsas have been declared as exceptions to the process of sadava. 
Thus subtracting these sixteen out of sixty-three, we get an aggregate of forty-seven 
amSas which when used permit the jatis to be rendered sadava”. (Br. Vrtti on 
248). A similar calculation will result in thirty amsas for the auduvita (Br. Vrtti on 
250). 

Bharata does not give aggregates of the number of amsas permitting sadava 
and auduva though he gives indications that he too had these aggregates in mind. 2 
Abhinava has given the process of arriving at the numbers in almost the same terms 
as the Vrttikara. 3 


1 ‘3rerf«R>5qwfwfa’ i afwmr fM^aret iR i arptT wTamw i am: WRwttf^sr (? WRaaffar) sfs 

wtsrcirwR fimwit i sr smw: i ‘ 3 Tffaq;?qwfwfs’ arc msaRfim?q?a fireeR i 

arfm# aRRslfs i wrw ?fs i fimt wt witf ssfs (?) qzrm itRs srs; i arer |g:—wsTfewt- 
sit'TTWRTfrRT^r w w? wrw: 1 w w wmrcrw tfaRt 1 firemnpmw qrewRwtfiw 1 w w 

wswmmt wsRtfw 1 warn wrewtwR w wrw: 1 f§ tttr 1 w w 

#<rs?w wsrI asamit 1 1 hnima 1 3 RRm: 

(?) 1 wwtefirtrctRWttiRR 1 1 ‘am? ?fir’ 1 Orr: awanm. 

mat wt anrcft wPWTPrcnft tfRRtefiRfi 1 ‘nw 5 sRafafir’ 1 wFURtxtiRrapfk'sti), qss- 

jrwwtwt 5) qs^iirt ^f?mt srfwfa 1 ara RfaRsrtRreralqt Jjfbwfwret 1 tRai# 5 trarfiRq’qrR 1 
—A.B. on N.S. 28, 57-63. 

2 tfaRRrtqR wizrww fariaem 1 

—N.S. 28,61. 

again cr 5 sR?faf sr) <RRfsrrr: war 1 
—Ibid., 28, 63. 

a as Sctaat sraraf faarspirfwf asiat: sarssr ?fa sg: qmws 1 itRtsfq s c =r arm.as (?) sfa 

wRWRrfmr wrwt; (1) t^fh, w§?wRtWRTR writ aarat atefipR ?fa aiwf wafiaat 

srsjrit sssR, format aRiFawa, aatsfq srw aftafsmarsTaaas wfa FmtsfssT; 1 
—A.B. cn N.S. 28, 64-65'. 
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Jatis: Parents of All Melodies 

96B. sankare rupabdhulyat jatinirdesa isyate 

97A. tasmad yad giyate kincit tat sarvam jatisu sthitam 1 

In a mixed or composite form (sankara), the predominant structure should be 
considered as the basis of indicating the [parent] jati. Thus all the prevalent forms 
of singing (yadglyate kincit) have their source in jatis. 

NOTE : 

We have had a great deal to say regarding this matter in earlier chapters. 


1 Datt. T.ed. reads : We have adopted Abhinava’s reading who qoutes part of 

Datt. 96B with the words : 

—A.B; on N.S. 28, 141. 

B.B. (I) ch. VI quotes Datt. 96B-97A along with-Datt. 18A with the words : He 

reads the verse as ; i *ft% dcfl# 5rrfa<J faTcHT I 





TOPIC 11 


VARNA 

97B. atha varnastu catvaro jneya anvarthasamjnaya 
98A. sthayisanacrinau cairn tatharohyavarohinau 
B. ekasvara pade gitih sthayivarno' bhidhiyate 
99A. sahcdri svarasancaradyathdrthau cottanivapi 1 


Now, the varnas : [they are] indeed four. [Their nature] may be known by 
their] names which are self-explanatory (anvarthasaipjfia). They are: sthaysancan, 

arohi and avarohi. . . . 

While [singing] a pada if the song (gitih) stays on a single note, it is known 
as sthayivarna, [and it] becomes sancan by movement over notes. The latter two 
(viz., arohi and avarohi) are also explained by their names (yatharthau). 


NOTE : 

Varna was the general term used to indicate musical or melodic movement 
over notes. The Vrtti on Brhaddesi calls it ‘song itself’ (varnaSabdena ganamabh.dh.- 
vate Br Vrtti on 119-120). It was a term which encompassed all possible melodic 
movements'. These were classified into four broad categories : sthayi, sancan, arohi 

and avarohi. 

The movement which rendered any single note as constant usually by 
repetition, was termed sthayi varna. Defining sthayi, Bharata says : sth.rah svarab 
sama yatra sthayi varnah sa ucyate : where the same notes are constant, that is called 
sthvavl varna” (N.S. 28, 16). Abhinava comments that in rendering this varna the 
same note, whether in the tara, madhya or mandra octave, should be repeated at 
short intervals. It should not be stretched over long periods without an accent or 
break, as happens in the long-drawn sound of a bell He also suggests that a note 
when stressed by repetition did not lose its status of a sthayi even if one or two other 


S.S.S. 1, 42-43, bears a remarkable correspondence with Datt. 97B-99A . 

i mtt^rraOt? ?)^tiferrmfir u 

Parsvadeva the author S.S.S. has indeed toSL?- ** ^ 

(especially on tala) to whom he was indebted- In S.S.S. 9, 1-2 he states . 

rmerw Thnwnprrw: > " 

sftrTi . 

. . . . • o o c tUarp are auite a few verses borrowed from the Daftifqn] 

It is thus not surprising that in S.S.b. there are quite . t 

(without acknowledgment). 
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notes, either higher or iower, were also rendered with it . 1 The Vrtti on Brhaddesi 
expounds the sthayl in similar terms (Br. Vrtti on 120A). An example given by the 
Vrttikara from the sa<jjl-jati shows that sthayl could employ more than one svara : 
sa ri sa, sa ri sa, provided that the main sthayl note created an impression of constancy 
(or, as the Vrttikara says, it remained ‘anupahata ’). 2 

Sarngadeva says that it is the holding of a single note for prolonged periods 
that characterises the sthayl varna. Kallinatha adds that notes separately dwelt over 
in the same movement also constitute sthayl such as sa sa sa, ri ri ri (see S R. 1, 6 , 2 
and Kala). 

Arohl was the varna predominated by a melodic movement ascending over 
notes from low to high. Avarohl was the converse of this. Sancarl had both ascend¬ 
ing and descending movements and was characterised by an effect of wandering over 
notes. 

In current theory also all four varna terms are used, but with a widely dif¬ 
ferent connotation. Arohl and avarohl are now the terms denoting structural ascent 
and descent characteristic of individual ragas. They indicate formal peculiarities 
rather than movements. Sthayl (with its counterpart antara) is a basic aspect of the 
plan of melodic elaboration as well as of model compositions (bandish), particularly 
in the khayal style of Hindustani music. In dhrupada compositions, two further parts 
are conceived of in the structural plan of melodic development : sancarl and abhoga. 
This present-day sancarl has little to do with the ancient term. 

The ancient varnas were conceived as inseparably connected with padas 
(words) in a song. While a jati, as Abhinava suggests, could be purely a note struc¬ 
ture (jatirnama svarasamuhamatram, A.B. on N.S. 29, 14), without necessarily imply¬ 
ing words (as in instrumental renderings), the notion of varna was so inherently con¬ 
nected with pada that it could not be defined without it (padasambandhadhinastu 
vastuvarnavyavaharafr; also : varno nama padasambandhamantarena laksayitumeva 
na sakyate, A.B. on N.S. 29, 14). The melodic movement to which a single word 
was sung was the unit of a varna, so that every word in a song demarcated one varna 
(ekapadani$thatva, A.B., ibid.). This precise demarcation of varnas by words was 
imperative to avoid certain confusions. For example, an arohl movement followed 
by an avarohl could be confused as a sancarl if the two movements were not clearly 
demarcated by two distinct padas (words). In fact, without the pada-demarcation, 
the total effect could almost always have been that of sancarl. 

Dattila’s definition of sthayl evidently suggests that he, too, held that the 
demarcating factor as well as the basis of a varna unit was the pada or a single word 

i i fa srahT: i : 

sfa %f^r i ^ aftnffanr i 

— A.B. on N S. 29, 16. 

We must, however, remember that the example itself might not be quite correct. The use of 
two notes might be a whim of a non-musical scribe rather than a deliberation of the Vrttikara. 
The other example of sthayi from the jati madhyaroa is seen to be a repitition of the same note: 

Enwut 3 m m m m i 
— Br. Vrtti, ibid. 
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in a song. Bharata gives a similar definition of varna and its relation to pada: 

evam padam laksanasamyuktam yada varno’nkarsati 

tada varnasya nispattirjneya svarasamudbbava (N.S. 29, 18) 

'‘In this way ( i.e„ through stbayi, sancari etc.) when a pada, which has the 
right attributes (i.e., which is grammatically correct) is stretched in rendering a vaina 
( i.e ., becomes long-drawn in singing) then arises varna and it is known to consist of 
svaras.” 

Abhinava concludes : “thus when a single word is stretched by a varna, or in 
other words, becomes long-drawn in singing a melodic line we have one single varna : 
tena padamekam yada yato varnagltikriyanukarsati dlrghakalam karoti, tada tato 
varnastasyaikasya sanklrnasya nispattih” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 18). Commenting on the 
expression ‘laksanasamyuktam’ in Bharata’s definition, Abhinava (besides explaining 
the epithet as standing for a grammatically correct word) remarks that “this epithet 
implies that even in long samasas consisting of a conjunction of many padas, the rule 
is that each pada be individually considered a demarcating limit (for a varna)viva- 
ksitasamjna nirdeso ‘laksanasamyukta’ vacanena dlrghe’pi samasapade bhagasah 
padaniyamamasrityavadhiniyama iti darsayati” (A.B., ibid.). 

Pada was thus inherently connected with the concept of varna and played a 
significant structural role in gandharva. The unit of an alankara, too, was pada. 

Varnas, then, were basic melodic movements analysed into four possible 
types : static, ascending, descending and wandering. Surely these movements were 
intimately linked with the melodic structure of jatis. Why, then, was the topic varna not 
expounded as part of jati by Bharata (and also Dattila) ? It is Abhinava who raises 
this question as a possible objection to Bharata’s scheme: “nanuvarnaderjatisarlranu- 
pravesajjatilaksana eva nirupanarn yuktam drsyate”, (A.B. ibid ). The objector could 
also argue that varna should have been propounded before taking up jatis, because 
varna denoted the very basic movements through which jati structures were formulated, 1 
(Matanga, indeed, describes varna and alankara before taking up jati, Br. 119-173). 
One could perhaps assent to the exposition of varna as part of jati (for as Abhinava says) 
there exist precedences for delineations of this nature but a description of varna after 
jati would certainly strike one as illogical. 

Abhinava replies to these possible objections by saying that jatis were basi¬ 
cally a group of notes and both in gandharva and in gana one did find musical struc¬ 
tures being rendered without words (tarhi glyamanapadabhave kascidapi svatah 
svaropayogo’sti gana gandharve va; A.B. ibid.). But varna was a concept which 
could not even be understood without referring to pada. This is why it was described 
separately after the svara structures of jatis and their characteristics had been ex¬ 
pounded. 

T f| fafasPu i ssras'msfa ■p: fafiralnt i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, f4. 

I <TK5 3 cfdHHniTWRTto I 

A.B., ibid. 
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Varna was basically a concept pertaining to song. Bharata thus says that 
varnas are born of sarlra-notes (sarlrasvarasambhutah, N.S. 29, 17). Varna could, 
of course, be also rendered on instruments, for all songs are capable of such renderings; 
but it was in the first place a vocal concept. Abhinava, commenting on Bharata’s 
notion of varnas as Sarirasvarasambhutah’says: “(varnas) are basically dependent upon 
sung notes. But even on the vina one does find melodies rendered as resembling 
songs and thus varnas are present there too; it is not that alankaras (which depend 
upon varna) are not played on vluas.” 1 Abhinava here quotes a karika to the effect 
that there were elements of music which were not very clearly revealed through the 
voice and others which were indistinct (calita) on the vina but determinable through 
singing. 


sariryam ivasphuta ye tu daravyam te vyavasihitah 

daravyam calita ye tu sariryam te suniscalah (A.B. on N.S. 29, 17) 

Srutis, we have seen, were better demonstrable on the vina; varna, on the 
other hand, could be clearly understood only in relation to song. 


—A.B. on N.S. 29, 17. 






TOPIC 12 

ALANKARA 

99B. varnasrayastu vijheyd alahkarastrayodasa 
100A. namato rupatascaiva sahksepena bravlmi tan 

B. prasannam purvamuccarya sanaih sandipayetsvaram 
101 A. prasannadirbhavedevam prasannanto vilomatah 
B. evam prasannamadhyasca prasannadyanta eva ca 
102A. ete sthayinyalahkarascatvarah parikirtitah 1 

B. kvacit svare ciram sthitva spfstva taram tato'gnivat 
103A. pratyagacchettu tatraiva bindureso'bhidhlyate 

B. sydmivrttapravrttakhyastadvanmandram sprsed yadi 

104A. prehkholitam dvayorvidyat tulyakalam gatagatam 
B. kramena paramam taram gatva mandram patet tatah 

105 A. taramandraprasanno'yamalahkaro'bhidhlyate 
B. mandradutpatitastaram kramenaivavarohati 
106A. mandrataraprasanno'yam, sarvasdmydt samo bhavet 
B. urahkanthasirasthasya trisruteh kampanad bhavet 
107A. kampitam haritam caiva recitam ca yathakramam 
B. e?dm ca pahca bindvadya nityam sahcarisamrayah 
108A. prasannadih prasannanto (tatharoha) varohinau* 

B. se$a apiyathayogam sarvavarnagrayah smrtah 

The alankaras should be known as based upon the varnas; [they] are thirteen. 
I shall now, in brief, relate them by their names and their forms. 

Having first sung a low note (prasanna), notes should be raised gradually; 
thus arises [the alankara called] prasannadi. By reversing [the process] arises [the 
alankara called] prasannanta. Similarly arise [the alankaras] prasannamadhya and 
prasannadyanta. These four have been described as the alankaras of the sthayl 

[varna]. 

Hold any note for a long period; then touching a higher note (tara) like 
lightening (agnivat) return to the same note : this [alankara] is called bindu. If like¬ 
wise a lower note (mandra) is touched, then the [alankara] is called nivrtta-pravrtta. 


S S S 1 44-46 is the same as Datt. 99B-I02A. The only difference is that S.S.S. 44A has 
instead of the text above in 99B. The Datt. passage is incorporated by Parsvadeva without 
acknowledgment of the source. 

There is a lacuna of four letters at the end of Datt. 108A. The T.ed. text reads . 

. Our suggested reconstruction is based upon a contextual analysis of the matter and 
upon similar statements in other texts. 














Alankara 30$ 

Know prenkholita to be [the alankara in which] the to-and-fro movement 
(gatagatam) between two [notes] is of even duration. 

Successively rising to the extreme tara, then, should one drop to the mandra, 
the alankara is called tara-mandra-prasanna. Leaping from the mandra to the tara 
[and then] descending successively, is [the alankara] mandra-tara-prassanna. 

If all [the movements] are uniform, then is [the alankara] sama. 

By a quiver of three Srutis in the chest (i.e., mandra), throat (i\e.,madhya) and 
head (i.e., tara) arise [the alankaras] kampita, harita and recita respectively. 

Of these [alankaras], the five beginning with bindu are invariably based on the 
sancari [varna]. 

Prasannadi and prasannanta are [the alankaras] of the arohl and the avarohi. 
[respectively]. The rest [of the alankaras] are known as being duly based upon all 
the varnas. 

NOTE: 

Alankara is defined by the Vrtti on Brhaddesl as a decorative adornment 
(mandana) which creates a pleasing effect in a song (Br. Vrtti on 120). The form of 
an alankara was described and classified on the basis of vainas. 

Dattila calls the alankaras ‘varnasrayah’, i.e., ‘based on’ or ‘dependent on’ 
varnas. The four varnas, we have seen, denoted all possible melodic movements; 
alankaras were melodic flourishes which lent colour and charm to these melodic 
movements. The alankaras themselves, naturally enough, consisted of melodic move¬ 
ment (though of a specifically subtle and sophisticated nature) and hence were in this 
sense ‘vargasryah.’ Bharata, too, like Dattila, has described alankaras as dependent 
upon varnas: 

ete varnastu vijiieyascatvaro gltayojakah 

etan samasritan samyagalankaran nibodhata (N.S. 29, 19) 

The Vrtti on Brhaddesl quotes an ancient karika which likewise says: “ami 
varnastu vijneya alankaradisiddhaye” (Br. Vrtti on 121 A). 

A pada was the unit of a single varna. It was also the unit of an alankara. 

In Sanskrit poetics, alankaras such as the upama (simile), anuprasa (allitera¬ 
tion) etc. have been described through the analogy of ornaments like ka|aka (a 
bracelet) keyura (a bracelet of the upper arm) which men and women wore in order 
to beautify their person. 1 A similar analogy has been used by the Vrttikara in 
describing melodic alankaras: “tatralankarasabdena kimucyate ? alankaraSabdena 
mandanamucyate. yatha katakakeyuradinalankarena narl puruso va manditah Sobfoa- 
mavahet, tatha etairalankaraih prasannadibhiralankrta varnaSraya gltirgatrirotrnam 
sukhavaha bhavatlti” (Br. Vrtti on 121 A). 


i 


— Sahityadarpam 10, 1. 
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A word about the terms ‘prasanna’ and ‘dipta’ in this context. The word 
prasanna in musical phraseology was synonymous withmandra or low (mandra was, in 
later texts, shown with a dot above a written note, e.g. Sa), and dipta with tara or 
high (tara was indicated with a vertical line above a written note e.g.,§ a),; we find that 
Dattila uses the term sandipana to convey a rise in pitch. 

The term prasanna, mandra etc. were, in this context, often used in a broad 
relative sense: prasanna was a low note in relation to the dipta or high note, whatever 
the octave in which they occurred. Any note which had a lower position was 
prasanna while a higher note was tara (purvasthanastho svaro mandrah parastha- 
nasthastara iti, Sudha on S.R. 1,6, 6-7). Abhinava also makes the same suggestion 
in saying: “dipanam tarata prasado mandrata diptirnama SravakaSrotjnistho viSeso 
dharma ityanuktasamam svarasadharariam” (A.B. on N.S. 29, 33-37). 

The Sthayl Alankaras 

Dattila enumerates and expounds four alankaras as pertaining to the sthfiyi: 
(1) prasannadi, (2) prasannanta, (3) prasannamadhya and (4) prasannadyanta. Dattila 
describes them in general terms as: (1) prasannadi is the alankara with a low note in 
the beginning and a gradually rising movement; (2) prasannanta has a low note at the 
end; (3) prasannamadhya is that where a low note occurs in the middle, and ( 4 ) prasan¬ 
nadyanta is one where a low note occurs both at the beginning and at the end. Bharata 
gives a similar description (N.S. 29, 33-35). 

Regarding their actual structures, we find two divergent descriptions. The Vrtti 
on Brhaddesi illustrates these alankaras as: 

1. prasannadi: sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa 

2. prasannanta: Sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa 

3. prasannadyanta: sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa, sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa 

4. prasannamadhya: Sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni Sa 

(Br. Vrtti on 120) 

Sahgitaratnakara gives quite a different structure: 

1. prasannadi: sa Sa Sa 

2. prasannanta: sa sa sa 

3 . prasannadyanta: sa Sa Sa 

4 . prasannamadhya: Sa sa Sa 

(the dot on top stands for a mandra note and the vertical line for a tara 
note) (S.R. 1,6, 3-48 and Sudba) 

1 umira: fta i artct ^rtsscrf ftrfhim i nr (? i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 20. 

The printed A.B. text has the dot below the written note. Abhinava has not specified its exact 
location ; but Sarngadeva clearly says : fbsjfisTT (S.R. 1, 6, 8). Regarding the term 

dipta, Abhinava says : rTTOTr smret Jf ; 33T (a. B. on N.S. 29, 33-37). Sarrigadeva also says: 

slfcr: (S.R. l, 6,8). 
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On the face of it, it would appear that the Sahgitaratnakara is more depend- 
.ole, as the sthayi varna is said to remain on the same note. But the Vrttikara’s des¬ 
cription is earlier and also tallies with those of Dattila and Bharata who have des¬ 
cribed the first alankara as consisting of a gradual rising and the second of a gradual 
lowering. Abhinava explains the seeming discrepancy between the alankaras and the 
varna to which they belong by observing that in the alankaras of this varna, the 
insertion of different notes did not destroy the sthayi effect (svarantaranupraveSo 
bhavannapi na sthayivarnadhiyam badhate, A.B. on N.S. 29, 30). These alankaras 
were graces that adorned a varna and the manner in which they were rendered must 
have played a large part in their structure and in judging their varna. Thus we find 
that the four sthayi alankaras could (as we will see) also become alankaras of the 
arohi or the avarohi varna: the manner of their rendering in such cases must have un¬ 
dergone subtle but sure changes. 

The four sthayl-varna alankaras are followed by (1) bindu and (2) nivrttap- 
ravrtta. Bindu according to the Vrtti on Brhaddesl , was rendered by holding a note 
and then suddenly, like lightning, touching the same note in the higher octave and 
returning to the origional place. Nivrttapravrtta was the converse of this and was 
rendered by speedily touching the identical note in the lower octave. 1 

Abhinava has a different description. He states that just any another higher 
note had to be touched in rendering bindu and not necessarily the octave of the basic 
note (cirakalamavasthane svarantaroparanjakastailabinduvat prasarnat; A.B. on N.S. 
29, 21-22). In sannivrttapravrtta, says Abhinava, a similar movement was made, but 
here it was a descending movement (avaruhya yadarohanam tada sannivrttapravrtta^; 
A.B. ibid.). In describing bindu, Abhinava gives the analogy of a ‘spreading drop of 
oil’; the idea is not very clear. Not knowing the exact musical nature of the alankara, 
we cannot grasp the purport behind the analogy used by Abhinava. Alankaras like 
bindu and sannivrttapravrtta were, says Abhinava, of a subtle nature and could be 
understood only as part of the song they embellished. They could never be properly 
described—their description was only a pointer which could perhaps help one recog¬ 
nise them when heard in a musical context. 2 

Dattila says that in these two alankaras, the higher (or the lower note) should 
be touched like lightning. Bharata, apparently, gives the exact duration of the alan¬ 
kara in stating “bindurekakalo jneyah” (N.S. 29, 38). 

Sarngadeva, in describing bindu, borrows Dattila’s expressive phrase ‘sprstva 
agnivat', but the alankara itself by his time seems to have undergone modifications 


1 ^ f^r^T (<r? ^r) («t:?) ^ ^ 

em m m 

wt sft m 

—Vrtti on Br. 120. C 
-A.B. on N.S. 29, 21-22. 
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and had become more like modern ‘paltas’. 1 A similar transformation had occurred in 
sannivrttapravrtta. 2 

After bindu and sannivrttapravrtta, Dattila describes prenkholita. 

The alankara prenkholita has been aptly described by Abhinava as “pren- 
khito dolabandhavat”. (A.B. on N.S. 29, 21-22). Its form resembled the movement of a 
swing. It apparently consisted of a swinging movement between two notes-what we 
would call an andolana. In fact, Abhinava, while explaining Bharata’s description of 
prenkholita (Bharata describes the alankara as: “gatagatapravrtto yalj sa prenkholita 
isyate”, N.S. 29, 38), uses the very term andolana to bring out its characteristic fea¬ 
ture: ‘-gatagatapravrtto yah sa prenkholita iti bindukampitandolanadityarthah” 
(A.B. on N.S. 29, 38). The nature of this andolana evidently depended upon two 
other ancient alankaras, the bindu and the kampita. Sarngadeva describes this 
alankara also as a kind of palta with the notation: sa ri ri sa, ri ga ga ri, ga ma ma 
ga, ma pa pa ma, pa dha dha pa,... (S.R. 1, 6, 41-42). 

Prenkholita is followed by tara-mandra-prasanna. 

The expression “extreme tara” (paramam taram) used in expounding this 
alankara is cryptic. Bharata is more definite when he says: “one should ascend grad¬ 
ually to the fifth or the sixth (note) in this alankara” (N.S. 29, 40). The Sangitarat- 
nakara describes this alankara as a gradual rise from a low note to its octave and then 
a sudden drop to the initial note (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa sa) (S.R. 1, 6, 57-58). 
Dattila’s description seems to correspond with that of the Sangltaratnakara 

Mandra-tara-prasanna-the alankara next described—was very much like 
tara-mandra-prasanna. In it, the first movement was a sudden leap from a lower to a 
higher note and then a gradual descent back to the original low note. Bharata’s des¬ 
cription of it corresponds with that of Dattila (N.S. 29, 41). Sarngadeva describes the 
alankara on the same lines as Dattila and notates it as : sa 5a ni dha pa ma ga ri 


sa (S.R. 1, 6, 57, 58). . .. . c 

According to the Vrtti on Brhaddest, however, both these above alankaras 

had two alternate renderings: one could either ascend to the fifth or sixth note and 
then descend to the basic note or, alternatively, one could go upto the higher octave 
of the initial note (which in Br. is said to be the am5a) and then suddenly descend 

(Vrtti on Br. 120). .. , 

The alankara sama probably consisted of an ascending movement which 

complimented a similar and equal descending movement without any sudden leaps 1 ° r 
falls. Bharata like Dattila describes it as: “sarvasamyat samo jneyah” (N.S. 29, 35). 
The Vrtti on Brhaddefi describes sama somewhat differently. It says that in this alan¬ 
kara the same range of the seven svaras is sounded in all three octaves: “sthanatraye’- 
pi sadrsadhvanilj saptasvaroccaranah samah” (Br. Vrtti on 120). The idea is not 


1 


2 


am fa;?; rarrn presnsu: pmsufa^rr: ^vrt:i mfxn ftvrft nVtn 

mfha * 

—S.R. 1,6, 37-38. 


nuPTfr frtr'unr itfituqn 
-S.R. 1,6,48. 
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clear and the accompanying notations are obviously corrupt. Sarngadeva interprets 
sama as a kind of palta. 1 

The three alankaras, kampita, harita and recita, were obviously similar 
except for a difference in the octave (sthana) where they were rendered. The expres¬ 
sion “a quiver of three srutis” used by Dattila in describing them is far from clear. 
Bharata, describing kampita, says that it consisted of “a quiver lasting three kalas” 
(kampitasca kalatrayam, N.S. 29, 43). Abhinava speaks with disapproval concerning 
the interpretation of kala as sruti by some authorities and says that kala here meant 
a unit of time (kalatra na srutih api tu kala-kalah, A.B. on N.S, 29, 43). Elsewhere 
(A.B. on N S. 29, 21), Abhinava says that kampita, harita and recita resulted from a 
certain subtle quivering of the three-sruti note (trisruteh svarasya) and adds that 
though these three alankaras could be recognised in a melody, yet they could not at 
all be indicated in words and were thus more subtle than bindu and prenkholita etc. 
which could at least be indicated. 2 Abhinava (and also Dattila) seems to imply that 
these alankaras were used only on the notes ri and dha (and pa in madhyamagrama), 
the three-Sruti notes. 

Dattila enumerates thirteen alankaras in all. Five, he says, belong to the sancari 
varna, one each to the arohl and avarohl varnas and four to the sthayi vaina. Other 
alankaras belong to varnas appropriate to them (Datt. 108). It should be noted that 
the alankaras prasannadi and prasannanta are in his description common to two varnas. 
The former is both a sthayi and an arobi alankara and the latter is both a sthayi and 
an avarohl alankara. In the classification of Bharata and others also, we come across 
alankaras common to two or more varnas. 

While Dattila enumerates only thirteen alankaras, Bharata and Matanga 
have accepted thirty-three alankaras. 

Matanga and the Vrttikara say that there are thirty-three well-known alan¬ 
karas. They obviously had the Natyaiastra in mind when naming this figure, for the 
Brhadde$i puts great reliance upon Bharata in describing the alankaras 3 Abhinava 
refers to the ‘Jtkakara’ (or Tlkakaras, forhesays‘tikakrdbhih’) in this context who had 
spoken of thirty-three alankaras on the basis of works by Sadasiva and others: 
“(Ikakrdbhistu sadaSivamatadigranthantaialikhitam ‘trayastrimsadimeprokta alankarah’ 
(A.B. on N.S. 29, 43). 


1 nn<tErsr<m Tprafirfiramr i 
—S.R. 1, 6,40. 

2 fircfcrt&j'tTOfafirasT fsrsfit: rrrw n 

firfafifaT ?fa i 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 21-22. 

8 Matanga introduces alankaras with the words : 

?tjt fmr % ^ arsrfRT i rnfasTtfr snreqrfa u 

' —Br. 125 

and ends the subject with: 

—Br. 170 

The Vrttikara says: T (?) 

— Vftti on Br. 120, 
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Datilla, we have said, has listed prasannadi as a sthayl alankara as well 
as an arohi alankara (although there is a lacuna here in the text, the purport 
appears to be clear). Bharata includes this alankara in the sancari list also (N.S. 
29,21-22). The inclusion of this alankara among arohi alankaras seems logical because 
the alankara was formulated through a movement of ascent, but the reason for its 
inclusion among sancarl alaiikaras is not clear. Again, Dattila lists the alankara 
prasannanta as sthayl as well as avarohl; itsavarohi form is clear, for it consisted of a 
movement of descent. Bharata has termed this alankara an arohi alankara (N.S. 29, 24) 
but we do not know why. Prenkholita, the alankara which involved a constant swing¬ 
like andolana between two notes, has been aptly listed as a sancarl alankara by 
Dattila, whose dictum “nityam sancari-samsrayah” (Datt. 108) obviously implies that 
this alankara along with the other four of its group—bindu, nivrtta-pravrtta, tara- 
mandra-prasanna and mandra-tara-prasanna—belonged to saficari alone. Bharata lists 
prenkholita as an arohi-alankara (N.S. 29, 23-24); the basis of his classification is 
not clear. 

Matanga also gives a varna-wise classification of alaiikaras, avowedly on the 
basis of Bharata (bharatoktavidhanatah, Br. 125). His list, however, does not enti¬ 
rely agree with Bharata’s list as accepted by Abhinava. 

The Vayupurdna also describes thirty three alaiikaras (chapter 87). On the 
nature of the alankaras, the Purana says: “just as a woman is adorned by various or¬ 
naments, so is a varna adorned by alaiikaras arising from the varnas themselves 
(Vayu , 87, 25). Later theorists like Sarngadeva enumerate as many as seventy alan¬ 
karas (S.R. 1-6). One reason why the number of alankaras described by Dattila is 
so small, might be his attempt at brevity. It is likely that he considered only thirteen 
alankaras to be the important ones and others as included within these. Another 
cogent reason, as we have argued earlier, could be that Dattila represented an earlier, 
somewhat less florid tradition of gandharva where fewer alankaras were used. 

Of the thirty three possible alankaras, Bharata considered only about seven¬ 
teen as valid in dhruvas (N.S. 29, 30-32). His list of alankaras suitable for dhruvas 
contains some names not found in the saptarupa list, such as urmi and apanga. 


Conclusion of Svara Topics 


109A. iti slokasatenedamuktam svaragatam sphufam 

Thus, in a hundered verses, the topics relating to svara (svaragatam) have been 
clearly expounded. 

NOTE : 

Dattila began the exposition of svara topics after enumerating svaroddesa 
with the 8tb verse and concludes the section with the 108th verse. He thus takes 
not hundred but (to be exact) a hundred and one verses for describing the subject. 









































A SHORT PREAMBLE 


109B. atha talam pravaksyami (yathasastram pramanatah) 

1I0A. talat samyam bhavet samyadiha siddhih paratra ca l 

Now I shall expound tala (based upon authentic accounts in the sastras). 
Through tala is achieved samya (equipoise), [and] samya is the source of fulfilment 
here (in this world) and hereafter. 

NOTE: 

This verse forms a short introductory preamble concerning the nature of tala. 
Tala (from v/ tal, ‘to establish’) 2 has been defined by Abhinava as the action which 
reveals definite demarcations in musical forms on the basis of time units (cf. talafi 
paricchityatmakakalakhande kriyarupo dravyatma sa eva gltakriya pramanaparic- 
chedopayah, A.B. on N.S. 31, 1). Tala is a large term, for it denotes not only 
rhythm, tempo, measure of time, etc. but also the process and actions through which 
these are achieved and demarcated. 

In modern music, drums are utilised to keep tala; distinctive beats on drums 
arranged in specific rhythms and groupings effect different talas. In ancient gandharva 
music, the instrument utilised for keeping tala, as Bharata indicates, was basically 
ghana (N.S. 31, 1); sound was produced by striking on metal (for details, see ch. V). 

The function of tala, according to Dattila, was, as we have seen, to measure 
svara. When the measure (tala) was in perfect accordance with the measured (svara) 
the result was samya, a pivotal term which, though not found in Bharata. has been 
often used by Abhinava in the context of tala and its function in gandharva. The 
notion of samya occurred also in the work on gandharva by Visakhila—as a remark 
by Abhinava suggests. 3 In verse 110A Dattila explicitly hints at the adrsta-end of 
gandharva in saying that “samyadiha siddhih paratra ca”(see cb. V for a discussion of 
samya). 


1 T. ed. 109B reads 5RS*nfa + +++++ + + 

2 This is an oft-repeated etymology in sanglta texts. Abhinava says : ^ fffr flTcT :* 

—A.B. on N.S. 28, 11-12. 

Sarngadeva says : 

i ifte srra' ct*tt ^ srfcrfe^r 11 

—S.R. 5,2. 

—A.B. on N.S. 33, 1. 

Mark that Visakhila’s reported words are very close to those of Dattila. 







THE TALODDE$A 


110B. tatra jneyah kalah patah padabhagastathaiva ca 

111 A. matra ca parivartasca vastu caiva visesatab 1 

B. vidyaryangalayah paniryatih praka ( ranam) tatha 
112A. + + + + + vajrd ? ca gitirmargasca sastratah 
B. ityuddesah padarthanam jheyastalagato budhaih 
113A. sahksepenatha vaksyami suksamamesam vimrnayah 


[In tala] one should know specifically the kalas, the patas, the padabhagas 
the matra the parivarta, and also the vastu, the vidari, the anga, the [d.fFerent] layas, 
the pan the ya and the prakarana, the avayava, (?) the glti and also the marga^ 
. .o .he are .he .opics perurining » «1. .he w,se should 

endeavour to und^ ^ btjef decree the precise nature of these. 


NOTE : 

Dattila has listed fifteen topies under tsla, whereas Bharata has twenty-one^ 

ttjzZ' Bha“" “ 

ir s .he a :r—“ : s..^ 


x KsTrasvamin in the his t ika, AmarkoSodghatdna, on the AmaraMa quotes Datt. 

HOB-111 A with the words *v The riding is the same asabove.^ ^ ^ ^ used 

2 Nijenhuis thinks that prakaka...is a wrong reading f.>r th< ^ ^ Datti [ am . a compendium of 
by Narada in the Sangita Makaranda i • rt nre is evidently misconstrued. Firstly, the 

Ancient Indian Music , p. 320). ancient N5rada °u" “ S 

Sangita Makaranda is no c l an c ^ y n ^’*na occurs as a topic in Bharata, too, who, we have 
basis is not satisfactory. Secondly.prakaraoaoccu ^ Datti i a . prakarapa was indeed 

seen, has the entire subject-matter of gandharva nP» j main tala structures used in 

the ™st important topic in fandharva-tala, for it^*“£j«ia is indeed the name of the 12th 
rendering gandharva. Thirdly, as we where the topics are expounded. After haying 

•S'wiS 'SWKSlt EESSh hi, I.V introduces pnrk.r.na w«h : 

. NU«hu"h D ht accepted .he term a. in face value (see Wrdum , d C^m 

pf Ancient Indian Music , p. 37). 
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among the topics in tala, and is, in fact, a minor variety of a specific tala structure 
used with others in a more complex tala structure called ovenaka. Its enumeration 
among the general topics to be discussed under tala is clearly due to a scribal error. 
The word that should have occurred is ‘avayava’, a topic found in Bharata but erased 
in the manuscript from the Dattilam list. While taking up the topics enumerated 
step by step in a logical order, Dattila does not deal with vajra though avayava does 
apparently occur, and it immediately follows prakarana as in the listed order. 

The word ‘avayava’ in the Dattilam text was either qualified by an epithet or 
linked with the rest of the sentence by a preposition, as the number of missing letters 
indicates. These elude reconstruction. As in the section on svara, so in this section, 
Dattila promises to give a brief vinirnaya—authoritative exposition—of the topics 
after enumerating them. In this case, he adds that his exposition will be ‘suksma’, 
i.e. 9 ‘subtle’, ‘intricate’, ‘all-pervading’—besides being brief. Dattila gives greater 
space to tala and indeed his exposition concerning this aspect of gandharva seems to 
have commended greater attention from subsequent theorists than his exposition of 
svara. 









TOPIC 1 


KALA 

113B. tatra vapo'tha niskrdmo (viksepasca pravesanam) 

114 A. (sa) my a talasca vi(jne)yah sannipdtasca saptamah 
B. kai$cinnime?akdle(na) 1 kola saptavidhodita 

115A. layasthitya ca margesu kalpitam taih kalantaram 
B. sand ceyam kala yesam ghanta nadavatl {sthitaf 

116A. (te)sam ( citradi ) 3 margesu viseso'yam kalasrayah 
B. dvimatra sydt kala citre catur matra tu vartike 

117A. astamatra tu vidvadbhirdaksine samudahrtd 
8. matra tu laukikl neha kintu pancaguna tatah 

118A . tayakaryam kalamanam prayogo’tha niyamyate 4 

Kala should be known as sevenfold: avapa, niskrama, viksepa and pravesa, 
Samya, tala and the seventh sannipata. 

Some believe that [these] arise through [the unit of time called] nimesa. 
They believe that the state of the tempo (laya) differentiates kalas in the [three] 
margas. 

[But] those who hold that [the nature] of these kalas is like a resounding bell 
(ghanta nadavatl) make following distinctions in the kalas depending upon the 
margas : in citra (marga) the kala is of two matras, in vartika of four, and in daksina 
the wise describe it as of eight matras. 

[The term] matra in this context is not that of common usage, but is five 
times that [duration]. By this [matra] should kala be measured. Now the prescribed 
application. 

NOTE: 

Kala in Dattila is a complex term. 

Dattila defines kala first as a group of actions like avapa, niskrama, etc. 
and then also as a unit of time—a unit which, according to some theorists, was 
based on nimesa. Kala was thus a unified notion both indicative of the actions 
which maniferted or formed the time measure in tala and the units forming the time 
measure itself. These two aspects of forming tala are in fact inseparable. 
Abhinava argues that since the units of time in tala are unthinkable without the 


1 

2 


T.ed. reads 
T.ed. reads 
T.ed. reads *T+ + 

S. S. S. 6B-7A is same as Datt. 113B-114A, except that S. S. S. reads fad'ftssr. S.S.S. 7, 14B-15A 
is same as Datt. 116B-117A, The debt to Dattila is not acknowledged. 
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actions that demarcate them, the one notion is inherently connected with the 
other (cf. na kalah kriyavyatirekah, api tu sarvesam paricchedahetuh kala ityucyate. 
paricchedasca kriyaiva, A.B. on N.S. 31, 1). 

Two differing opinions are mentioned by Dattila regarding kala as time-unit. 
The exact difference between the two, however, is not very clear. The first opinion, 
according to Dattila, apparently held that kala was constituted of nime§as and was, in 
various margas, distinguished by the state of tempo. Dattila expresses the second 
opinion through an analogy: that of a resounding bell. Its bearing on the matter 
remains obscure. However, theorists holding this view did measure kala in terms of 
matras—on this point the meaning is clear. The number of matras in a kala, 
according to them, differed in various margas. 

In the last analysis, however, matra too was measured in terms of nime§as 
(N.S. 31, 4) and there seems to emerge no basic difference between the two differing 
opinions mentioned by Dattila. 

Kala was measured in nimesas. Nimesa was, according to one Indian tradi¬ 
tion, the smallest unit of time. It was the time taken to utter a short Sanskrit vowel 
(such as a, o, i, u,) which metrically consisted of one matra. 1 Matra in ordinary or 
customary measure was thus equal to one nimesa. 

In gandharva this common (laukika) measure was somewhat modified or 
rather multiplied. Bharata says that the standards of measure current in ordinary 
practice—such as kala, kastha, nimesa—did not apply to tala in this context, because 
the matra here was equal to five nimesas (N.S. 31, 2-4). Dattila expresses the same 
idea in saying that “matra in this context is not that of common usage, but is five-times 
that” (Datt. 117B). 

Matra was ordinarily measured as the time taken to utter one short or laghu 
vowel. But in this context, as Abhinava explains, “the standard time through which 
one unit of measure in singing is to be demarcated from another is equal to five 
nimesas, that is, five short aksaras: nimesah panca iti gitakalasya paricchedakalanta- 
ram pramanam; panca nimesah hrasvaksarapancakam yavat” (A.B, on N.S. 31, 4 ). 

1 Thus the encyclopaedic Visnudharmottarapuraria , in enumerating standard units of time and 
their measure, records : 

qfcftfcfa: i qyracrc: ii 

— Viswdharmottara , 1, 73,1. 

According to this tradition, 2 nime$as constituted a trup, 10 trups equalled a prana, 6 prapas 
equalled 1 vinadika, 60 vinadikas made 1 na<Jika and 60nadikas made a full 24 hour cycle of 
day and night (Visnudharnwttara , 1, 73, 1-3). Calculation shows that nime§a in this measure was 
of 0.2 seconds. 

Kauplya (in the second chapter of the Arthasatra) records another tradition with a somewhat 
different standard for measuring time. According to this tradition, trup was the smallest unit of 
time : 2 trutis equalled 1 lava, 2 lavas made 1 nimesa, 5 nimesas made a k3§fha, 30 kashas made 
a kala, 40 kalas made a nalika, 2 nalikas made a ir.uk tilts, 15 muhurtas made a day or a night, 
i.e., 12 hours. However, the value of the nime§a was approximately the same according to this 
tradition, too ; for calculation shows nimesa as equal to 0.24 seconds. Bharata seems to have 
had this Kutilyan measure in mind, for he says : HTdT Qjfi: (N. S. 

31, 2). Kala and kastha as units of time are not found in the Visnudharmottara but they occur 
in the Arthasastra. 
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This five-nimesa matra was the standard for measuring kala as a time-unit in 
gandharva. Kala is said to be not a uniform unit but differing in duration according 
to the margas. It is stated that in citra marga the kala was of two matras, in the 

vartika of four and in the daksina of eight matras. 

The term marga literally means ‘way’. In music, especially in gandharva, it 
signified broadly a mode of rendering tala. The chief feature of marga, as such, was 
laya or tempo. Citra marga was distinguished by a fast tempo (druta laya) and in it 
a kala or each unit of time, says Dattila, was constituted of two matras. Vartika 
marga, on the other hand, was distinguished by a medium tempo (madhya laya) and 
in it a kala contained four matras and was twice in measure compared to citra. Dak?ina 
marga was rendered in a slow tempo (vilambita laya) and had a kala of eight 

matras. . _ 

This notion of the kala measure as increasing and decreasing with marga was, 

as we shall see, to be understood in a rather special sense. Ordinarily, as a standard, 
kala in gandharva was understood as an inflexible two-matric or ten-nimesa time-unit. 

The Actions Which Demarcated Kala 

118 B. avapasauijnakam jheyamutlanahgulikuncanam 

119 A. adhastalena hastena niskramakhyam prasaranam 
B. tasya daksinatab ksepo vikhepah paribhasitab 

120 A. atha cakuhcanam jheyam pravesakhyamadhastalam 
B. samya daksinapatastu talo xamastu kirtitah 

121 A. ubhayorhastayoh patab sannipata iti smrtah 1 

The [kala] called avapa should be known [through] folding the fingers with 
[palm] upwards. That called niskrama is [formed] with palm downwards and 
[fingers] extended. Casting of the [hand] to the right is defined as viksepa. And 
folding it with palm downwards should be known as [the kala] called pravesa. The 
beat formed with the right hand is samya [and] that with the left is known as tala. 
The beat [formed with] both hands is known as sannipata. 


NOTE: 

After describing the measure of kala as a time unit, Dattila now describes its 
other aspect: kala as a set of actions that demarcated the time units. The first four 
actions forming kala in this sense—avapa, niskrama, viksepa and pravesa—were 
formulated as unsounded beats, whereas the last three-Samya, tala and sanmpata- 
were sounded. In tala, all beats are, as a rule, formulated by an action usually of 


S.S.S 7, 7B-10A is same as Datt. 118B-121 A. The passage is incorporated acknowledging 

The passage occurs in conjunction with Datt. 113B-114A which forms 

Datt. 119A reads 119B reads 


Dattila as the source. 

S.S.S. 6B-7A as already noted, 
qfonsil# and 120A reads 


In the S.S.S. version. 
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hands and palms, but in case of gandharva, certain characteristic gestural patterns had 
been prescribed with these movements, thus giving them a ritualistic significance (see 
ch. V). It was believed that only by keeping strictly to the prescribed movements, 
could transcendental merit be acquired. 

Bharata has recounted an additional sounded beat called dbruva which 
Dattila does not include in his list. 1 For our discussion on this point, see ch. I. 




ft 


—N.S. 31, 31. 













TOPIC 2 
PATA 


121 B. evamete trayab patah kala + + -(- + + + 

122 A. ( etesam sa)ptavidhye' pi 1 trikalayam prayojayet 

Among the kalas, these [last] three are known as the patas. Though they are 
seven, they should be used in the three [modes] of kala. 

NOTE ■ 

These seven kalas stood for the seven beats in gandharva tala. Among them 
only three were sounded or struck beats. Pata literally means a struck beat. There- 
fore, strictly speaking, only the three sounded beats among the kalas were patas. 
Kallinatha says : “sounded beats are suggested by two terms, pata and kala, but 
beats without sound are signified by only one term : ‘kala . 2 Vemabhupala makes a 
similar remark in Sanglia Cintamani 3 Dattila too has evidently used the word kala to 
signify all the seven beats and pata to denote the sounded ones alone. Pata was in 
effect a part of the larger concept of kala. Bharata does not include pata as a topic 
in his list, though he does distinguish the sounded beats as patas. 4 

A further clarification of the concept of kala may be worthwhile before we 
proceed to describe the three modes of kala mentioned here by Dattila. In the Datiilam 
(and also the Na(yasastra), the term kala has been used with somewhat varying connota¬ 
tions (besides its dual meaning in Dattila, already indicated), and unless the different 
senses or aspects of the concept are kept distinct, confusion might result. Basically, kala 
was a unit of time measured on the basis of two matras or ten nimesas. Kala also deno¬ 
ted the beats, sounded or unsounded, that demarcated time. But, as we have seen, the 
measure of kala was not uniform, but changed according to marga. Dattila observes : 
“kalas in different margas have different number of matras; in citra two, in vartika 
four, and in daksina marga eight.” This difference in the measure of kala itself should 
be understood in terms of what might be called the different modes of kala-appli- 
cation. The mode of kala-application in the citra marga was ekakala; it was consi- 

1 T. ed. reads : + + + + ft. Our suggested reconstruction of the missing words is 

based upon implications of the description of the matter contained in Sarrigadeva, Kallinatha 
and Vemabhupala. 

2 qia: q.ar 3 ar stefa tit aasafoat qra: *%fa nmaaStaterct 1 g qrarasraat^ra ?fh 

a nTsarata: 1 

—Kala on S.R. 5, 6. 

3 3ixaiqs^m fawfiat fq&iqs^ sasiq; i qaimt 3 faw« 3 i a%dla JtqfifaaT 11 
aa«aifa ^3*ffatar vrq^rqi aaaa 1 arasa afiaarasa at tara aia: a%fa a 11 

—S.C., ch. I, section on vadya. 

« qawaqqiaita aranst: saffaat: 1 arai aiara faiia: afiaatataaa a n 

aaj^rafaata: Vn^srat atata aiaa: 1 ^raaha aa: ara: afiaaia ?fa ?aa: 11 

—N.S. 31, 36-37. 
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dered the basic mode. In vartika (also called vrtti marga), the mode of kala 
application was dvikala. In daksina marga, kala measured 4 times the basic citra- 
marga unit of kala, and the mode of application was known as catuskala. When 
Dattila says that kala has different measures in different margas it is evidently to 
the ekakala, dvikala and castuskala modes that he is referring. Thus kala itself 
remained the same (= 10 nimesas) but the unit of time measure in different margas 
changed in terms of the number of kalas: citra had a 1-kala unit, vartika a 2-kala unit 
and daksina had a 4-kala unit. However, the notion of kala seems to have had still 
more complexities (see note on ‘yati’ and ‘marga’). 

The ekakala mode was also known as yathaksara and was considered the 
prototype mode. It was called yathaksara for a reason. A number of kalas (both as 
time-units and actions forming sounded and unsounded beats) distributed into 
groups, formed tala. There were two such basic group formations: those based on a 
duple arrangement (yugma) and those based on a triple arrangement (ayugma). 
These arrangements were expressed in terms of certain word-formulas, to the metric 
syllabic structure of which the ekakala mode conformed (and was hence known as 
yathaksara). These yathaksara structures Dattila describes next. 

The modes of kala 

122B. kalanam samudayo’tha yugmo'yugmo'thava bhavet 
123A. yugmascaccatputasthab syadayukcacaputasrayah 
B. talak?aranametesam samthapya gu(rulaghavam ) 

124A. yugmantyam plutavat krtva kalayogam prakalpayet 

A group of kalas can either be yugma or ayugma. Yugma is based upon 
caccatputa(h) and ayugma depends upon cacaputah. 

In these letters of [yathaksara] talas, having established the laghu and the 
guru and rendering the last [syllable] in yugma as pluta, one should duly group the 
kalas. 

NOTE: 

After a short aside on the pata, Dattila comes back to the concept of kala; 
for though Dattila has given to pata an independent status as a topic (unlike Bharata) 
yet pata was a notion subsidiary to that of kala. 

The basic structures of talas had been classified into two broad categories: 
the yugma and the ayugma. The prototype of all yugma (lit. ‘even’) rhythms was 
called the tala caccatputah which was conceived of as a unit comprising four kalas (thus 
also called caturasra). The prototype of ayugma (lit. ‘odd’) rhythms was conceived 
to be cacaputah-—conceived as a unit consisting of three kalas (also called tryasra). 

1 The Hindustani kaharva has a basic yugma arrangement whereas dadra has an ayugma mode. 
In Karnatic music talas are classified into tryasra (ayugma) and caturasra (yugma) types a 
very methodical classification. In ancient times, too, tryasra was a synonym for the ayugma 
and caturasra for the yugma. We shall often come across these terms. 
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The terms cacaputah and caccatputah are themselves meaningless, but they 
constituted word-formulas which when analysed letterwise (yathaksara) and metrically 
on the basis of matras contained in each syllable, yielded the basic prototype of the 
yugma and ayugma modes of grouping kalas. Dattila does not analyse the words 
cacaputah and caccatputah in detail, but simply gives general instructions in a verse 
(123B-124A) regarding the arrangement of matras in these talas assuming a syllabic 
analysis as known to his readers. 

In Sanskrit prosody, metre is measured in terms of matras (i.e., the time taken 
in uttering a short vowel). A laghu is a syllable containing one matra. Guru 
contains two matras and pluta three. 

Bharata gives the full metrical analysis of the term cacaputah: Ca t ca + pu + 
tah. It contains a guru syllable followed by two laghus and then another guru. The 
total number of matras are six and we thus have a basic triple time structure . 


traysraScacaputah prokto gurulaghvaksaranvitah 
adau gurvaksaram jneyam laghunl guru caiva hi 

tryasrah sa khalu vijneyah talascacapufo budhaib (N.S. 31, 9) 


In the yathaksara yugma, i.e., caccatputah—cac+cat+pu+tah—the distri¬ 
bution of laghu and guru is : guru+guru f laghu+guru. The total number of matras 
is thus seven; one short of the required number of matras that could form the four 
kalas (a kala=2 matras) of which this tala-prototype consisted. Hence Dattila has 
enjoined that the last syllable in the caccatputah should be considered as pluta, i.e., 
containing three matras. This gives the required number of matras, viz. eight. Bharata 
in analysing caccatpujah on the < aksara’ or syllabic basis does not say that the last 
syllable should be considered as pluta; he simply enjoins it to be pluta: 

adau dve guruni yatra laghu ca plutameva ca 

sa vijneyah prayogajnaistalascaccatpu{asrayah (N.S. 29, 10) 

“That tala is known as based on caccatputah by experts which has two gurus 
in the beginning followed by a laghu and a pluta.” 

Sarngadeva says that the last syllable in this yathaksara should be known as 
pluta (though is actually not so): ayamekakalascaccatpute tvantyam plutam viduh 
(S.R. 5, 19). He notates its metric arrangement thus: SSIS (the last ‘S’ standing for a 
pluta). 1 

ssi sfa n 

sis l sfh mrtfrorareje : u 

—S.R. 5, 19. 
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Caccatputah and cacaputafi were thus the two basic tala-prototypes or yathak- 
saras. Bharata calls them the yonidvaya (N.S. 31, 7), for with them as base were 
constructed other tala or kala modes. 

Abhinava reports that Agamas and Puranas had traced these yathaksara 
word-formulas to Siva himself. 1 He reads two verses in this context (perhaps as part 
of the Nafyasdstra for he attaches them to N.S. 31, 8-11) which state that the syll¬ 
ables ‘caccatputah’ were uttered by Lord Siva in four breaths, after which he stopped. 
He did not utter the last syllable as pluta because it is not deemed fit that great 
personages should end their utterances with a pluta. The second syllable was also 
not uttered as pluta for such a practice is followed only by the lowly. The pluta, in 
other words, was left as understood. 

Abhinava quotes : 

“tadaha caccatputastviti 
devaScaturbh irnisvasairaksaranam catustayam 
udlrya tasyatlte tu visranto girijapatih 
plutantanyasato nayamuttamanam vidhiyate 

dvitiyo na tatha tena hyadhamanaip pratlyate” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 8-10) 

Though Siva had not uttered the last syllable of caccatputah as pluta yet 
obviously it was meant to be pluta and considered so in tradition. 

Abhinava stresses that these prototype (yonirupa) word-formulas had a special 
adrsta significance attached to them : “yonirupamadrstavisesasya hetubhutam klrtya- 
manamagame prasiddham” (A.B., Ibid.). 

The Nafyasastra speaks also of basic tala units comprising five, seven, nine, 
ten and eleven kalas; these Bharata calls sankirna. 2 But these units, Bharata says, 
were not employed in the gandharva gitakas (saptarupe) or in the dhruva-songs of 
ancient dramas (na hyesa mupayego’sti saptarupe dhruvasu va; N.S. 31, 25). 

Gandharva, as we have observed, was a zealously guarded form of music which 
limited itself to only certain enjoined and approved forms. It is thus small wonder 
that in respect to tala, too, gandharva revealed a strict selectivity. But as to why 
the complex rhythmic forms based on units of five, seven, etc. were not employed in 
dhruva (which contained a very pliant form of music allowing all kinds of modes) is 

1 Again we notice the connection of gandharva with Siva. The four letters, says Abhinava of 
the yathakjara formulas were pronounced by Siva Himself and were thus charged with spiritual 
significance and their utterance resulted in transcendental merit: 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,8-10. 

The traditional basic syllabic formulas of Sanskrit grammar such as . etc. 

were also said to have been devised by Siva and were thus called Mahesvara sutras.. 

2 'SWT: cTKTT *RT JTJTfa W 'fifftTST: I W 5 TWTTWVT TTTT 5 TfWTf: |l 

rpm <n i 

—N.S. 31, 24-25. * 
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somewhat difficult to understand. Perhaps it was the very oddity of these uneven 
rhythmic structures which made them unsuitable for dhruva, for the complex structure 
of such rhythms may have hampered with the direct communication of poetic mean¬ 
ings. These rhythms were certainly used in non-dramatic popular forms. 

Measure of Kala 

124B. kalam guruhi yuhjita laghunyardhakalam tatha 
125A. plute sardhakalamevam bha'’edtkakalo vidhih 

In a guru should be rendered one kala [and] half a kala in laghu. Likewise, 
one and a half kalas [should be rendered] in pluta. Thus is [rendered] the mode 
[called] ekekala. 

NOTE: 

In these lines, Dattila lays down the measure of kala, as well as its arrange¬ 
ment in the yathaksara yugma caccatputah. One matra in ordinary usage which 
amounted to the time taken in uttering a short vowel—was in gandharva considered 
as-a duration of time taken in uttering five short vowels (Datt., 117). Two nmtras, 
we learn here, formed one kala. Kala thus was a unit of time equal to ten common 
metric matras. Or, to avoid confusion between the two different measures accorded 
to matra, we can say that one kala was equal to ten nimesas, since a nimesa was the 

time taken for uttering one short vowel. 

In yathak?ara or ekakala modes of talas, a guru equalling two matras was 
rendered as one kala. Consequently a laghu was half a kala and pluta one and a half 
kalas. 

Syllables and Kala 

125B. yathaksare?u yoktavyah pata ete yathakramam 
126A. sannipatasca samya ca talah samya tathaiva ca 
B. esa patavidhirjneyo yugme cayugma eva ca 
127A. samyatal{au ca) 1 yugme d vis talah samyamathapi va 

In yathaksara [talas], following are the beats (patas) in due order : sannipata, 
samya, tala and again a samya. This is the process of beats in [both] yugma and 
ayugma. But in yugma [the alternatives] samya+tala twice repeated or tala-t- samya 
occuring twice [are also applicable] 

NOTE : 

The yathaksara patterns described above were to be applied in the ekakala 
mode. The yathaksara syllabic arrangement in yugma was : guru, guru, laghu, pluta. 


i t. ed. immtm-f ijnr 

Our suggested reconstruction is based upon the description of the beat formations found in 
other authoritative texts, chiefly the N.S. Bharata desrcribes the structure in this context in 
words similar to Dattila : 
ursmatsfl fsTWScft ctTST: cWtPt 

—N.S. 31,12A. 
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A two matra-unit was equal to a kala unit of time. Thus the pattern of tala in terms 
of kalas was in caccatputah : one kala+one kala + half a kala-bone and a half kala. 
In rendering the ekakala mode of tala these kalas were formulated through patas 
alone, i.e. 9 only through sounded beats. The beats enjoined by Dattila for these kalas 
have three alternatives : 

1. sannipata, samya, tala, samya. 

2. samya, tala, samya, tala 

3. tala, samya, tala, samya. 

The yathaksara metric pattern in cacaputah was : guru, laghu, guru, laghu ; 
or in terms of kalas : one+half+one+half. The beats enjoined were the same as in 
the first alternative (given above) for rendering caccatputah. Thus in the ekakala 
mode, though yathaksara caccatputah had four kalas and cacaputah had three, the 
number of beats (pata) in both cases was four. This was because in the yathaksara 
mode the syllabic structure of the word formulas comprising the talas was adhered to. 
Both cacaputah and caccatputah had four syllables and consequently both were formed 
with four beats. Bharata says : “yathaksarakrtaih pataistalo jneyo yathaksarah” 
(N.S. 31,39). 1 The number of kalas forming a duple and a triple grouping respectively, 
distinguished the two talas. 

Bharata has given the same three alternative beat arrangements for the caccat¬ 
putah as has Dattila (N.S. 31, 11-12). The first alternative which begins with a 
sannipata, he calls the ‘suddha’ alternative : 

sannipatastatah samya talah Samya tathaiva ca 

evamekakalah suddho yojyascaccatputo budhaih (N.S. 31, 117) 

He adds that the second formation beginning with samya was used in asaritas 
(these were structures in the gltaka vardhamana) and the third in the gltaka panika 
(N.S. 31, 13-14). These two gitakas were not within the saptarupa fold, though they 
were gandharva forms. 

Dattila states that the latter two of the three alternative beat-arrangements 
were renderable only in caccatputah (yugma) and not in cacaputah (ayugma). Bharata, 
however, considered that all three alternatives were permissible in the cacaputah also, 
but the first alternative—beginning with sannipata—was the strong one (balavan). 2 
Abhinava comments that in cacaputah the beat-formation beginning with sannipata 
was the one mostly used: “cacaputah sannipatadirevabhedahpracuraprayogah” (A.B. 
on N.S. 31, 15). It was, of the three, the only beat-formation for cacaputah which was 

i Mark Abhinava’s comments on this line : 

^ *trt: ^ i <r ^ wst n 

-N.S. 31,14-15. 
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. . it i, t u e addition of other beats to form dvikala and catuskala 
££ vZZ the^teaso^why^bhinava aaya, .heo„s l5 Hk« «ia and o.hers 
harf considered this formation to be the only valid one in cacaputah. 1 2 Dattila, on this 
^tt wl ^denty i Agreement «i.K ViSkhila. Vemabhupdla in hi. Sang,.—- 

p ’he indeed noted that Dattila did not consider the two latter alternatives as valid 
map.has ndeednoted that L>att beginning with sannipata have 

incacaputabbutBha atadHh He_says l two alterQa tives begin¬ 

ning wiTsamya and tala (respectively) have been decreed by Bharata (alone); Dattila 

and ° tH Later theorishsUke Sgadeva, too, have described the beat formations of 
, * oih-iksara talas They have also notated the structures, using dimumtives 

for the name of the beats and have listed the alternatives for caccatputah as follows : 


1 . s 

S 

I 

S 

sam 

sa 

ta 

sa 

2. S 

S 

I 

S 

sa 

ta 

sa 

ta 

3. S 

S 

1 

S 

ta 

sa 

ta 

§a 3 * S 


(S stands, as in Sanskrit metrics, for a guru matra, I for a laghu. Further, JJ* 
l.nninata • sa=samva ta=tala. Similar short forms were current for the other beats 
too We do not know when these short forms became accepted in practice. ™ ey 
are to be found in Abhinava but not in Bharata; nor in Dattila, in spite of the fact 

that he was zealously after brevity)- 

Sarngadeva notes that the two latter possibilities were, according to Bharata 
valid in cacaputah also : “anyadbhedadvayam cacapufepyasti munermatam (S.R. - , 
29), implying that other acaryas held a different view. 


— A.B. on N.S. 31, 15. ^ / 

2 rrfa'nrnftssmnr'jS f'tFt i ^ 11 

- S.C. ch. I, section on vadya. 

3 treraiw 3 «im*r 
S S I s 

ti st 3i m 

u5^t srawrai =fi 

S S I s S S I s 

Hi at si m m ?r ni 5r 

-S R. 5, 27-28, 
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The yathaksara tala satpitaputrakah 
127B. uttarah pahcapanyakhyah satpitaputrakaksarah 
128A. ayugmotthah plutadyantastatha cahatra kohalah 
B. dvau tu cacaputau krtva dvitiyopantyake kramat 
129A. adyantayorniyujyainam satpitaputrakam viduli 
B. sannipataica talasca tasyadyantau yathakramam 
130A. (dvi)rmadhye talasamye ca ( pata)dibhyo (ka)lavidhih l 

The uttara [tala, also] called pancapani [is formed] with the syllables satpita¬ 
putrakah. [This tala] arises from the ayugma. In it the first and the last [syllables] 
should be rendered as pluta. Regarding it, Kohala says : “having juxtaposed two 
cacaputahs, place the first syllable at the second fin cacaputah] and the final syllable 
at the last but one [in cacaputah] such is known as satpitaputrakah.” In its com¬ 
mencement and its end, respectively, are sannipata and tala; in between is a pair of 
tala and samya formed twice. These are the beats that form the kalas [in this tala]. 

NOTE: 

Uttara was another yathaksara tala. Though not ‘yonirupa’ or prototypal, it 
was still an important formation. This tala had three names : uttara, pancapani and 
satpitaputrakah (S.R. 5, 23). The first was the name proper, the second appears to 
be a descriptive epithet and the third represented the word-formula or syllables that 
formulated the tala. It was a form of ayugma and contained twelve matras or six kalas. 

Metrically analysing the syllables of ‘satpitaputrakah’(a strange word, indeed, 
which literally means ‘a son of six fathers’) into matras we obtain only ten matras : 
sat (guru) f pi (laghu) + ta (guru) f put (guru) + ra (laghu) + kah (guru) = 10 matras. 
However, it had been ordained, as Dattila has stated, that the first and last guru syll¬ 
ables were to be considered pluta or three-matric. Thus the tala had 12 matras. 

Dattila has described the metric arrangement of this tala in a short 
aphoristic phrase characteristic of his laconic style: "plutadyantah’ (Datt. 128)). 2 
Bharata, however, elucidates the whole metric structure syllable by syllable. “The 
first letter of the satpitaputrakah”, he says, “is a pluta, the second laghu, third and 
fourth are gurus, the fifth is laghu and the last is pluta: satpitaputrakakrtah panca- 
panirudahrtah/adyam plutam dvitlyam ca laghu yatraksaram bhavet/trtlyam ca 
caturtham ca gurun! pancamam laghu/plutantah satpitaputrah” (N.S. 31, 17-19). 

Dattila has given a dictum from Kohala in which the syllabic structures of 
two juxtaposed cacaputahs has been compared with that of a satpitaputrakah. The 
purpose and nature of this comparison is not very clear. However, we attempt at a 
reconstruction of the idea. 


1 Datt. 130A in the T. ed. reads : 

(?) : 

Our suggested reconstruction follows descriptions found in other texts. 

2 Sarngadeva echoes this phrase from the Dattilam in describing the satpitaputrakah : 

stsfa fern i fawwtssr 'romvsrtfttfiNr n 

-S.R' 5, 22. 
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A Study of Dattilam 


Kohala—according to Dattila—had said that having placed two cacaputahs 
together the first syllable of satpitaputrakah should be placed where the second 
syllable in cacaputah occurs, i.e., under ‘ca’; the last syllable of satpitaputrakah was 
to be placed under ‘pu\ the last but one syllable of the second cacaputah. 

The number of syllables or letters in two juxtaposed cacaputahs amounts to 
eight, while in satpitaputrakah there are only six syllables. The following chart makes 
the comparison between two juxtaposed cacaputahs and a satpitaputrakah (as was 
perhaps intended by Kohala) clear: 

Ca ca pu tah Ca ca pu tah 

sat pi ta put ra kah 

And in terms of metric structure: 

S I I S S I I S 

§ I S S I s 

(signs: I<=laghu, S—guru, §=pluta) 

We notice that the metric structures correspond throughout except at the 
beginning and end, but here, too, there is a correspondence: the pluta ‘sat’ is equal to 
the three matras which ca -i-ca make and the pluta ‘kah’ similarly equals three matras 
of the pu+ tah. 

There was thus a general correspondence between two cacaputahs and a 
satpitaputrakah and the above structural collation shows that the 1 atter tala was indeed 
an off-shoot of the former—it was ‘ayugmotthah’ as Dattila describes it. Kohala’s 
purpose in collating the structures was perhaps just an easy practical method to 
demonstrate this fact, and it is, apparently, to this end that Dattila quotes him. 

Though satpitaputrakah was born of the ayugma, it was yet considered a 
basic tala in itself. In spite of a correspondence with cacaputah it had a fundamental 
difference as to its beat-structure in the ekakala or yathaksara mode. In ekakala 
modes, beats were formed on the basis of syllables and thus satpitaputrakah (which 
had six syllables) had only six beats which formulated its six kalas (one and a half +- 
half+one-f one+half+one and a half) whereas two cacaputahs had to be formulated 
with eight beats. 

Dattila has given the beat-structure of satpitaputrakah in a short formula-like 
dictum (which, moreover, has some letters missing in the manuscript) —a manner of 
instruction which he repeats again and again as we shall further see. Bharata gives 
details arranged syllabically which reveal the following structure: 

sa( pi ta put ra kah 1 

sam ta sa ta sa ta 

1 .q^qTfw: Tt*r n 

trsqax nfjmntr: rmq Pwtt qq ^ i rrmt % qqqf triw qq ? n 

airc tr cTi^r q<r ^ i rrf:q<TTcr«ra: <tt?t i i 

-N.S. 31, 61-63. 

also: q i sum =tq qratrtrnr qrtftfar: |i 

—N.S. 31,20. 
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The same structure has been given by Sarngadeva and others. 1 Dattila, too, 
has, evidently, laid down this very formation. We have tried to reconstruct missing 
words from his injunction on the basis of these available authoritative descriptions. 
Dattila says that the first beat is the sannipata which is followed by tala + Samya 
repeated twice; the final beat being tala or in other words: sam ta sa ta 5a ta, as 
described by Bharata. 


1 Sarrigadeva describes the beats as: 
3rtr tf cRrernr: srarjft fs^R* 

S I S S I s 
tr at sr trr sr m 

—S.R. 5* 30- 







TOPICS 3 AND 4 


PADABHAGA AND MATRA 


130B. guruplutani hitvatha dvimatran parikalpayet 1 
131 A. padabhagamscaturbhistairmatreii paribhasyate 


[Now] discarding [the divisions] of guru, pluta [etc.] render [all divisions] into 
[uniform units of] two matras. 

With four of the padabhagas arise what is a paribhasic matra. 


NOTE: 

In order to render an ekakala yathaksara tala into a dvikala, the number of 
metric yathaksara matras was doubled and divided uniformly in terms of gurus 
instead of the divisions into pluta, laghu, etc. Each guru as before was equal to one 
kala; but in dvikala two such kalas made a single unit and this is why the mode was 
known as dvikala. One unit of two kalas in the dvikala mode was termed the 
padabhaga, and four such padabhagas made a larger unit of tala called matra—which 
term in this sense had a strict technical connotation confined to tala structures in 
gandharva. It should be noted that this matra was quite different from the metric 
matra discussed ealier (which equalled one nimesa) and also the matra as a time unit 
for measuring kala in gandharva (which equalled five nimesas). Thus Dattila has 
called the matra here, paribhasic matra. 2 

The padabhaga and the paribhasic matra were intimately connected with the 
dvikala (and also catuskala) modes of grouping kalas and the resultant talas. And 
these two modes were, we shall see, very often used in forming gandharva tala-struc¬ 
ture ; thus padabhaga and its related notion of matra (paribhasic) was of the greatest 
importance in gandharva. 

Let us try with the help of an illustration to graphically understand the way 
in which the dvikala mode was formed from the ekakala yathaksara and how the 
resultant structure was divided into padabhagas and matras. 


1 A B. on N.S. 31, 40 quotes Datt. 130B with the words : The reading is the same 

as in Datt. 

2 This matra, says Sarngadeva, was used in the gltakas, the gandharva tala structures : 

—S.R. 5, 21. 

Kallinatha, evidently echoing Dattila, calls this matra ‘paribha§ikf : 

TTsr^TfcT ^ : ^crf*r: qrre*mT: mm i 'rrfwfaTt mm i 

—Kala on S.R. 5^ 20-21, 
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The caccatputah in its yathaksara mode contained 8 matras (gandharva time- 
units; each=5 nimesas) unevenly distributed as: guru+guru+laghu+pluta. For arriv¬ 
ing at the dvikala form 8 matras were multiplied by two, thus giving 16 matras. 
These were then evenly divided into 8 gurus and the uneven distribution of the 
yathaksara into guru, laghu, pluta was discarded as Dattila enjoins (Datt. 130B). The 
8 guru were futher divided into groups of two, each group having two kalas (one 
kala=two matras =one guru); this gave the mode its name. Each of these two kala 
groups constituted a single padabhaga and the dvikala caccatputah structure had four 
such padabhagas. This aggregate of four padabhagas was known as a matra (pari¬ 
bhasic). The matter can thus be illustrated through a chart: 

Matra Paribhasic 





(dvikala 

caccat¬ 

putah) 


padabhagas 


It was only in the yathaksara form that the beats followed the guru, laghu or 
the syllabic pattern of the tala letters. In the dvikala and catuskala, however, the guru 
became the basis of a uniform division and the beats followed this guru unit. 1 

Dattila has given the process of dvikala formation and the related exposition 
of the notions of padabhaga and matra (paribhasic) in a very condensed, skeleton 
form. Details can only be filled in with the help of other texts. Bharata, too, is some¬ 
what elliptical on this point, 2 but Abhinava offers some comments which are helpful. 
He also quotes Datt. 130B in the course of his remarks on this point (A.B. on N.S. 
31,40-50). It is, however, in Sariigadeva that the actual form of the dvikala mode, 
metrically arranged, is depicted. He notates the dvikala caccatputah arranged into 
padabhagas as: “SS SS SS SS—iti dvikala caccatputah” (S.R. 5, 20). Each kala, 
he says, in this mode is formed with a guru: “guruh kalatra dvikale” (S.R. ibid.). 

The dvikala cacaputah was formed on the same principle as the yugma form 
Here the structure emerges as SS SS SS. One cacaputah cycle had only three 
padabhagas and could not form a complete matra (paribhasic). 


1 *T«ntsrTf^: t4t ii firths: rr ^ fkWt i 

fintkrs fo^rtrrf'T firsts* u 

-N.S. 31, 39-40. 

2 Bharata’s definition of padabhaga and matra, too, is as short as that of Dattila: 

<Tr^nT: I c rKWT I TT^T HTtfa II 

-ibid., 31, 52^ 
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A Study of Dattilam 


Beats of the dvikala caccatputah 

131B. adyam prakalpya niskramam dvitiyam tu pravesanam 
132 A. sarve?dm padabhaganam tatah pat an 1 prakalpayet 
B. samya dvitiya kartavya talasamye tu madhyame 
133A. sannipato'vasane ca dvikalo'yam vidhih smrtah 

[In dvikala caccatputah] one should form niskrama at the beginning and 
pravesa as the second in all the padabhagas. Then one should arrange the patas [thus]: 
samya should be rendered as the second tala and samya should occur in the middle 
and sannipata as the final. Such is known the process (vidhi) [of beats] in the dvikala. 

NOTE: 

In his zeal for brevity, Dattila becomes so laconic in his descriptions that 
they often read like obscure mathematical formulae. Fortunately, Bharata and also 
later authors have given details enabling us to interpret Dattila meaningfully. Bharata 
recounts all the eight beats of dvikala caccatputah in due order. 2 

The beats are 

SS SS SS SS 
ni sa , ni ta , sa pra , ni sam 
(abbreviations for the seven beats: a=avapa, 
ni=niskrama, vi=viksepa, pra=pravesa, 
sa=»£amya, ta=tala and sam=sannipata). 

In the light of this, let us consider Dattila’s description. He first makes a 
general rule that niskrama should be formed in the beginning and pravesa as the second 
in all padabhagas. He then qualifies this general rule by particular details: samya, he 
says, should be formed as the second beat—this, in effect, removes pravesa from the 

1 T. ed. reads <n?T (?<TT) 3 

2 Bharata describes the structure as follows, giving the exact finger-gesture for each of the un¬ 
sounded beats to be applied: 

imT ^ cTcft I g fasapTiftstft ll 

3T?r: 3 1 sr^it 11 

—N.S. 31, 41-43, 

“First the ni$krama with the little finger ; then the samya. Again niskrama, indicated with the 
little and ring fingers. Then should follow tala; samya should be rendered the fifth beat. 
The sixth is the pravesa rendered with the middle finger; then occurs niskrama with the index 
finger. Sannipata is the last beat. Thus is rendered the form having 8 kalas ( i.e ., the dvikala 
caccatputah).” 

Sarngadeva gives the same array of beats for the dvikala caccatputah: 
fasft fiTcTTSTSrfsm fg-^% 

SS SS*SS SS 

fir 9T fir ^tt 5r 5r fir 

—S,R. 5, 30. 
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first padabhaga replacing it by samya. Then he enjoins that tala and samya should 
occur in the middle—middle in Dattilam, evidently, stands for the two central 
beats. This means that pravesa is to be removed from the second padabhaga and 
substituted by tala and that niskrama is removed form the third padabhaga and re¬ 
placed by samya. The final injunction is that sannipata should te the last beat; con¬ 
sequently pravesa is removed from the last padabhaga to be replaced by sannipata. We 
thus arrive at a beat structure, same as that of Bharata. 

In verse 131B-132A, Dattila in effect composes a general formula for the tala 
formation of all dvikala padabhagas; niskrama in these structures was by a general rule 
the first beat and pravesa the second, unless either or both were replaced by sounded 
beats through a specific injunction. This formula is utilised by Dattila in depicting the 
beat-structures of other dvikala forms, too, as we shall see in the very next verse which 
describes the beat structure of the dvikala pancapapi or satpitaputrakah. 

We find an indication in Bharata also of a suggestion that the structure 
'niskrama+praveSa’ was considered the general prototype beat structure for all 
padabhagas in the dvikala mode. Bharata says: “niskramasca praveSasca dvikale 
pariklrtitau” (N.S. 31, 35). In itself the statement is ambiguous but Abhinava explains 
it as meaning that in the dvikala mode the first kala should be manifested through 
ni§krama and the second through pravesa (in every padabhaga) as a general rule: 
“prathamakalakalo niskramena dvitlyakalakala pravesena vyangya iti samanyalaksa- 
nam”. 

However, line 2 of the verse from Bharata quoted above reads: “avapani-s 
kramakrto dvikalo yoga isyate” (N.S. 31, 35). This line apparently gives quite 
a different general structure for the dvikala than the preceding line. Abhinava 
suggests that the two kalas indicated here (in the second line) were the first 
two kalas of the catuskala form of the padabhaga—these as we shall see were 
generally formed with avapa and niskrama. Abhinava’s words are: “when extension of 
the kalas is indicated at one end ( i.e ., when kalas are increased to four, in the catus¬ 
kala padabhaga) then the two end-kalas are indicated with avapa and niksepa (=nis- 
krama?)—tathabhutaparyantikavitatibhavasucite cavapaniksepakale’tra paryantikama- 
vadhikam sucayatah” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 35). Some theorists, says Abhinava, gave a 
different interpretation and considered that avapa and niskrama could be the two 
generally ordained kalas of the dvikala mode also. Abhinava vehemently criticises such 
theorists. He say that these people are contradicted by the living traditions of the 
art: the authoritative evidence of texts other than the Nafyasastra as well as by guru- 
parampara : forms and techniques as taught and explained by teachers; they are also, he 
adds, contradicted by the evidence of actual practice. He concludes that no attention 
should be paid to such erroneous views. 1 


—A.B^on N.S. 31, 35. ? 
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Beats of the dvikala satpitaputrakah 

133B. pahcapanescaturthi tu samya karya tathasjami 
134A. trtiyasas(hanavania(s)tdldh se?am yathocitam 

Whereas, in pahcapani, the fourth and eighth [beats] should be former[ with 
Samya, the third, sixth and ninth with tala. The rest being according to the general 
rule (yathocitam). 

N ° TE in the dvikala pancapani or satpitaputrakah there were twelve kalas distribu¬ 
ted in six padabhagas, and the tala was rendered with twelve beats. According 
the general formula posited by Dattila in the preceding descript.on, eac ^ P adabha ® 
was to be formed with niskrama as the first and pravesa as the second beat. In he 
case of pancapani, Dattila qualifies this general structure by stating that samya should 
replace the fourth and the eight beats and tala should occur at the third, sixth and 

ninth beats. We thus have : 

The Pattern according to general rule: 

ni pra, ni pra, ni pra, ni pra, ni pra, ni pra, 

Qualified pattern: 

ni pra, ta Sa, ni ta, ni sa, ta pra, ni pra, 

The pattern given by Ndtyasdstra is the same as the qualified pattern here 
except that s’annipata is stated to form the final beat (N.S. 31, 47 to 50). Although 
Dattila does not state so explicitly, it seems to have been another genera rule 
sannipata formed the final beat in all dvikala and catuskala forms (see Datt.160 A). 
This can be inferred from other structures given by both Dattila and Bharata. e 
haps Dattila here does point to sannipata as the final beat in saying, sesarp yatho 
tam. This phrase follows after the naming of each particular beat which were to 
replace the beats in the general formula and clearly implies that some feature had Stdl 
remained unsaid. The unsaid feature itself supposedly followed as a general (yatho- 

cita) dictum. This seems to have been the final sannipata. 

Before coming to the catuskala mode, let us take up some other matters of 

interest in connection with yathaksara and dvikala talas- 
Variant yathaksaras : 

Dattila has expounded only three yathaksara talas, name y, caeca pu.a 
(yugma), cacapu t ah (ayugma) and satpitaputrakah (another mode of the ayugma). 
Bharata has described two more yathaksara structures : udghattah and sampakvesta 
kali (N.S. 31, 21-22). 1 

i The NS 31 21 reads ttfita: but this spelling is erroneous; the fourth syllable 

should ^be i because Bharata himself says that this yathaka 5 ra consisted of five guru syllables 
Abhinava reads the name as W*** ^ in his commentary and Sarngadeva 

also has the same spelling. 
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(1) Udghattah, as its syllabic structure indicates, was a ayugma structure 
consisting of three gurus : SSS. The beats given by Bharata are ni sa sa : ‘niskrama 
followed by two samyas. 1 

(2) Sampakvestakah was also another yathaksara ayugma. In its syllabic struc¬ 
ture it contained five gurus which make only 10 matras. However, as Bharata has 
stated, the first and last syllables were ordained to be pluta 2 . The metric structure 
thus was s S S S §• 

Bharata has described the beat-structures of the sampakvestakah—which con¬ 
tained five beats as it it had five syllables—immediately after that of satpitaputrakah. 
Bharata says that (unlike satpitaputrakah), sampakvestakah began with tala. This 
was meant to imply that the rest of the beat structure was common to the two yatha- 
ksaras. Abhinava comments that in sampakvestakah the sannipata was to be left 
out from the satpitaputrakah structure (thus making it ‘taladi’) for it had five beats. 
He gives the resulting structure as: ta sa ta sa ta. 3 The satpitaputrakah structure 
was: sam ta sa ta sa ta. 

Udghattah, Abhinava says, was just a mode of the cacaputah itself and was 
only sometimes used in practice; but it was rendered with a form somewhat different 
(from the cacaputah): “udghattopi yathaksarasya cacaputasyaiva rtipam kvacit pra- 
yogad rupabhedenoktah” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 53). Similarly, he says, the yathaksara 
structure called ‘sampakvestakah’ was a variant of the pancapani or satpitaputrakah: 
“evam sampakvestako bhedah pancapanereva” (A.B., ibid.). 

These two forms though different in their yathaksara forms, retained no 
differences with cacaputah and satpitaputrakah in their dvikala (and also catuskala) 
modes. Abhinava reports that “neither in laksana (i.e., sastric exposition) nor in 
laksya (musical practice), does one observe a separate dvikala structure for these two: 
“etyevarp ca tayorna pfthagdvikalabhavo laksape laksye ca drsyate” (A.B., ibid.). 

Sarngadeva follows Bharata in describing sampakvestakah. He says that in 
sampakvestakah as in satpitaputrakah (of which the former was a variant), the first 
and last syllables were to be considered as plutas. The resultant metric structure 
being : s S S S S : 

sampakvestako’pi bhedah satpitaputrakasya sah 

tadvadyathaksarah karyah plutamadyantayorbhavet 

S S S S S iti yathaksarah sampakvestakah (S.R. 5, 24) 


1 as’sr rt#»re front nra jftsptar i srwristf asj- n 

-N.S. 31,22. 

2 *T«rR-^ts«T: i n 

—ibid., 31,21. 

3 cf. 'VmniPi'k arerfoqm tout i fa ^ 

fa:. A.B. reads ffTfl eft butfl here is obviously a scribal error for 9T. There was no 
yathaka§ara structure which contained so many sannipatas. Jf it did, Bharata would have 
especially said so. 
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A Study of Dattiiarri 


The paribhasic matra and the dvikala: 

The two entities, matra and padabhaga, occurred only in the dvikala and 
catuskala modes. Bharata thus says: 

dvikalascatuskalasca padabbagah prakirtitah 

catvarah padabhagastu matreti paricodyate (N.S. 31, 52) 

In the cacaputah dvikala ayugma structure there occurred only three padabha- 
gas—or a padabhaga less than the matra (paribhasic). In dvikala satpitaputrakah the 
structure had six padabhagas and thus one and a half matras. This was certainly an 
odd arrangement. In the catuskala mode, too, though the size of the padabhaga 
became doubled to four kalas, matra (paribhasic) remained equal to four padabhagas 
and thus the basic ayugma structures still contained matras in fractional number. We 
do not know why no separate paribhasic matras was conceived for the ayugma, which 
being based on the triple-time rhythm, was certainly structurally quite distinct from 
the yugma and hence deserved a different matra (paribhasic) unit based on the triple 

t0riD There is a dictum of Bharata which, as explained by Abhinava, affords some 
clue as to the reason for this dominance of the duple. Regarding the two differing 
tala structures, yugma and ayugma, Bharata says that their basic nature (prakrti) was 

one: 

tryasrasca caturasrasca sa talo dvividhah smrtah 

dvividhasyapi talasya tveka prakrtirisyate (N.S. 31,7) 

“Tala is of two modes: tryasra (ayugma) and caturasra (yugma). Both these modes 
of tala have one basic nature.” 

I Abhinava comments: “in both yugma and ayugma structures the guru matra 

(metric) forms the basic unit (after the laghu pluta division is discarded)- thus 
both the ayugma and the yugma forms are constructed with guru units, which is their 

. basic nature (prakrti).” 1 . 

Keeping these remarks in mind, we, indeed, notice that both the yugma and 

ayugma structures in their dvikala and catuskala modes were based upon a duple 
1 unit the guru which constituted kala, the basic time measure. There was no kalawith 
a triple time-base for the ayugma. Again these guru units were combined into padabhagas, 
and here too, we notice that a yugma-combination formed the structural basis both 
for yugma and ayugma talas: the dvikala padabhaga was formed with two gurus and 
the catuskala with four gurus (gurudvayam gurucatuskam catra mulaprakrtih; A.B. on 
NS 31 7). In fact, the entire structure of all dvikala and catuskala talas was 
built up of units based on multiples of two. This evinces that in gandharva there was 

'it^i i 'Twq't m thsa srfifiuNmcT: i ereteun 

-A.B. on N.S. 31,7. 
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a pronounced leaning towards the yugma unit. This was perhaps the reason that 
led the paribhasic matra, too, to be constructed uniformly of four padabhagas both 
for yugma and ayugma structures. 

Abhinava, explaining Bharata’s dictum regarding matra (viz. ‘catvarah pada- 
bhagastu matreti paricodyate’, N.S. 31, 52), remarks that in dvikala modes eight kalas 
made a matra and in catuskala modes (where each padabhaga contained four kalas) 
sixteen kalas made a matra. Even for ayugma talas, he says, the same rule applied. 
He gives an actual example: that of the gltaka prakarl where sixteen kalas of the 
ayugma tala made a matra (paribhasic). 1 

Matras (paribha?ic) of the ayugma were evidently formed by repeating the 
basic tala structure. Whole number of matras could only have been obtained by 
multiplying the basic ayugma structures in such appropriate numbers of cycles that 
the resulting kalas formed a multiple of eight in the dvikala and sixteen in the 
catuskala 2 . Bharata, describing the number of kalas contained in the various ayugmas 
(N.S. 31, 28-29), implies that this is what, indeed, occurred. Ayugma talas, he says, 
have six classes (sadbhedah) in terms of the number of kalas contained in them, 
namely, those with (1) three kalas (e.g., ekakala cacaputah), (2) with six kalas (e.g., 
ekakala satpitaputrakah, (3) with twelve kalas (e g., dvikala satpitaputrakah), (4) with 
twenty-four kala (e g., catuskala satpitaputrakah), (5) with forty-eight kalas and (6) with 
ninety-six kalas. 3 The last two forms, namely, those having 48 and 96 kalas respec¬ 
tively could only have been formed through repetition beause the catuskala mode which 
was the largest accepted mode could not have had more than 24 kalas in any of the 
basic ayugma structures. We notice that the repetition was such that the number of 
resultant kalas was a multiple of 16 (and 8) in both cases. Abhinava explains that 
a 48 kala rendering of ayugma was to be found in the gltaka called madraka (a§(acat- 
varimSattala iti, talastu yo madrakasya prastutah prayoga h A.B. on N.S. 31,28-29). 
After 48 kala in this gltaka, he says, occurred a vidarl (a sectional pause or division). 4 * 
A similar unit of 96 kalas was found in the gltaka prakarl. 6 

This further reveals that in gandharva forms it was the duple time rhythm 
which was more predominent and even triple time forms were grouped in terms of the 


1 nraraem ^tt: 'Trewrirg msf fa’ i tfarel fs*t>w ^ ?fa mat i ttWT afa girl 

»mr: i ^ snpqrf?) qtenwfo *raratfa i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,52. 

However, it should be marked that gandharva structures used fractional matras (paribhasic) also 
Thus the tala-component called vastu which formed a limb of some gitakas could be constituted 
of 1 i matras (Datt. 139 ; see ‘vastu’). Yet the duple scheme evidently was the ruling scheme. 

i rmg ^gPrsifatw ^ n 

^ sprat ^fa: 

-N.S. 31, 28-29. 

4 cf. famrf faum ?fa mreraw mnsrai 

- A.B. on N.S. 31,28-29. 
tTcr sprantfaiffa spfprf: iTJfffr 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 28-29. 


s 
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duple or yugma. Abhinava consequently remarks that: “in this way, through 
padabhagas and matras, all tala varieties terminated ultimately in the caturasra (or 
yugma) and thus caturasra was the predominating structure.” 1 2 

Another point worthy of attention here is that Bharata has recounted groups 
of kalas only upto 96. Larger groups could be built by further multiplications of two 
but these were evidently not permissible in gandharva. “Numbers in themselves , 
comments Abhinava, “have no limiting rule, but gandharva is like the Vedas; it exists 
from time immemorial (vedavadanadi); usages in it are strictly determined (myata) 
and in gandharva a grouping of 96 kalas (is the largest permissible) cluster. 

The Catuskala Mode 

134B. vinyasya madhye viksepamadavavapameva ca 3 
135A. sarvesam padabhaganatn prayuhjlta eatuskalam 

The application [of tala] in catuskala should be [accomplished] by placing 
avapa in the beginning and viksepa in the middle of all [the dvikala] padabhagas. 

NOTE: „ , .. 4 . 4 . . 

Dattila now comes to the catuskala padabhaga. He elucidates its beat 

formation again with a characteristic short formula. He says that two extra beats 
were to be added to the padabhaga previously described (/.«., the dvikala) in order to 

obtain the catuskala. . 

The dvikala padabhaga had two kalas. The catuskala was double the dvikala: 

“dvirbhavad dvikalasyapi vijneyo’tha catuskalalj”, (N.S. 31, 40). It had four kalas. 
Consequently, the tolal number of kalas in a catuskala caccatupufah was 16 (4 pada¬ 
bhagas of 4 kalas each=>16 kalas); in cacapu(a the numberof kalas was 12 (3 padabha¬ 
gas of 4 kalas) and in satpitaputrakah 24 kalas (6 padabhagas of 4 kalas). Dattila 
has not enumerated the number of kalas that obtained in a catuskala padabhaga in so 
many words but in laying down two extra beats (both unsounded) for it, he implies that 

the catu§kala padabhaga had four kalas. 

The catuskala padabhaga had two kalas more than the dvikala. Thus two more 
beats had to be added to each padabhaga of the dvikala in order to render it catus¬ 
kala. There was a simple general maxim for making this addition: avapa was to be 
placed in the beginning and viksepa in between the beats of the dvikala mode in all 
its padabhagas to render them catuskala. The catuskala forms thus were: 

Caccatpufab •' 

SSSS SSSS SSSS SSSS 

a, ni, vi, sa, a, ni, vi, ta, a, sa, vi, pra, a, ni, vi, sam 

1 tier qtwpmraTfefir snumnr 

— A.B., ibid. 

2 rrwTin arhuprw ^533^1 ^ : 

- A.B. on NS. 31, 30-32. , 

2 A.B. on N.S. 31, 51 quotes Datt. 134B with the words : ^ wWIMUT: 

The reading Abhinava gives of the line is the same as in Datt. 
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Pahcapani: 
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Cacapufah : 
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a ni vi sa 

a 

ta 

vi sa 

a 

ni 

vi 

sam 


The maxim given by Dattila for the formation of catuskala padabhaga has a 
parallel in Bharata: 

esa tvavapaviksepavyavadhanena panditaih 

vidhiscatuskalo jneyah praguktangulibhih krtah (N.S. 31, 51) 

We observe that Bharata has not described the exact placing of the two extra beats to 
be introduced into the catuskala padabhaga as Dattila has. But Abhinava in his 
commentary discusses the location to be accorded to avapa and viksepa. Taking 
‘vyavadhana’ in this context to be the key-word in Bharata’s karika (quoted above), 
he concludes that the norm for the dvikala padabhaga which was enjoined as generally 
consisting of the beat structure *niskrama+pravesa’ (see Datt. 131B) had to be 
enlarged for the catuskala in such a way that an obstruction—vyavadhana—was 
created between the two beats of this structure. This was done firstly by displacing 
niskrama from the first position it occupied and relegating it to the second place 
(which, comments Abhinava, was what‘vyavadhana’ meant in this context). Similarly. 
prave£a had to be displaced from the position it occupied in the dvikala form and 
viksepa introduced in its place. In this way avapa and viksepa created a 'vyavadhana’ 
between niskrama and pravesa (and resulted in the catuskala padabhaga). Abhinava 
adds that this matter has been clearly expounded by Dattila and quotes Datt. 134B. 2 

Sarngadeva has also spoken of the rule by which the catuskala beat-structure 
was to be arrived at by enlarging the dvikala. He gives the exact placing of the two 


1 This conforms with the beat structures as notated by Sarngadeva and others (see S.R. 5, 31-32). 

2 zn?TsqiqfqsiqT*qt wrawroiRt i 

5T*Tiq5T«naT i wfww q i 

(sfT)qiqqtqq facqiqpr fa£qq*M* q sroWt qatf: i srreTqfasSqisqt sqqsmr- 

fafa amnwn qq«n TOrahti'ft (aRt qT sfa i 

^ : wwiqtaq ‘fiww fq^q^n^Ri (qT) qqq =q' i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31, 51. 
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new beats that were to be introduced and was perhaps influenced in this matter y 
Dattila’s description. He also notates the actual beat structure of catuskala forms. 

We notice that in catuskala padabbagas the first two kalas are almost invari¬ 
ably formed with avapa and niskrama (see beat-structures). This is perhaps what 
Bharata had indicated in saying: ‘avapaniskramakrto dvikalo yoga i§yate’ (N.S. 31, 
35). We have already argued that Abhinava appears to have been in favour of such 
an interpretation (see note on Datt. 131B-133A). 

. Finger Mudras For Making Unsounded Beats 

135B adyadiytiyamddyantdt padabhagad viduh kramad 
136A. kanislhanamika yukta madhyamdd desinigatan 
B. ayugmam madhyahinam syadadyantadhika uttarair 
137A. nifkramasca pravesasca dvikale parikirtitau 
B. evam kaladi yoktavyam viseso yatra nocyate 
In dvikala [talas) niskrama and praveSa are said to be [indicated as 
follows] : 

[In yugma] the first two, the middle and the last padabhagas are known in 
due order as indicated by the little, the ring, the middle and index fingers. 

In ayugma the middle finger is omitted. 

In utlara, the first and the last [finger indications] are added. In absence of 
any specific injunction, kalas should thus be rendered (yoktavyam). 

1 ansrefu^ 8TRI7 f«T% faSTlfoRTT I ftwr 'T1?»n , T: 11 

ssss ssss ssss ssss 

snfafirer anfafatn sninfarr snfafau 

SSSS ssss ssss 

anfafasi arrarfqw srrfiifiRf 

?fa 

ssss ssss ssss ssss ssss ssss 

anfafasr sritfifim snfafimr sttfiifim airaifas snfiif^r 

>a ^ 

_S R 5 31-32. 

2 Abhinava quotes Datt. 135B-136 twice. When commenting on N.S. 4, 315. he quotes the lines 

with the words: ^ indicating that Dattila had expressed in brief a matter 

which in the N.S. is expounded at length. This matter says Abhinava (when commenting on 
ch. IV) is described by Bharata with the words etc. in 

the taladhyaya (r.e., N.S, ch. 31). Abhinava was here clearly pointing at N.S. 31, 41-49 where 
Bharata gives detailed instructions for the finger-mudras for niskrama and pravesa in various 
padabhaga units. A.B. reads Datt. 135B as ‘arafs^WinRtrr’ and Datt. 136 as : *fTORTt«m 
l?ffR I ?9R. Commenting upon N.S. 31, 40-40, Abhinava again 

quotes Datt. 135B-135 with the words: ‘rRrfi' 5fw*rRTU«r. Here he adds this short tippapi to these 
lines: “fircftfa i ^ 

In this instance Abhinava’s own reading of the Datt. passage differs somewhat from his 
previous reading: Datt 135B reads as in T.ed. But Datt. 136 B has‘o^^Rm^RR and 
Datt. 136B has ‘39 HWPljfR:’ T.ed. here has many lacunae. But Abhinava gives a full reading. 
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NOTE: 

The ekakala modes of talas were rendered with sounded beats or patas alone but 
the dvikala and catuskala modes contained unsounded beats also. The gestures used 
for indicating pravesa and niskrama have already been described in verses 119-120. 
Here we find more details specifying particular finger indications which qualified the 
main gestures. Bharata gives a beat by beat detail regarding these additional finger 
indications while describing the beats in the padabhagas of each of the thrc e basic 
dvikala modes, caccatputah, cacaputah and satpitaputrakah (N.S. 31, 41 to 50). 
Dattila, characteristically, formulates a simple general rule or maxim from which the 
details follow. Abhinava, indeed, quotes the above verses from Dattilam with the 
words : “dattilacaryena sanksipyoktametat”, (A.B. on N.S. 4, 315). 

In the light of details given by Bharata, Abhinava and of Sarngadeva, the rule 
formulated by Dattila works out to be as follows. In the first padabhaga of the yugroa 
dvikala tala (i.e., caccatputah), niskrama or pravesa—whichever of these silent 
beats occurred—was to be indicated with the little finger in addition to the larger ges¬ 
tures already ordained for these beats. In the second padabhaga, niskrama and viksepa 
were to be indicated by both the little and the ring fingers. In the third padabhaga, 
the middle finger, too, was to be added. Finally, in the fourth padabhaga the, index 
finger was also to be included (N.S. 31, 41-43). 1 

In ayugma, says Dattila, the middle finger indication was to be omitted. By 
ayugma he means the cacaputah. Ayugma had only three padabhagas. The first two 
padabhagas retained the same finger movements as the yugma, but for the third 
padabhaga it was not the middle finger that was used-as should have been done if 
the due succession was to be maintained—but the index finger. The gesture with the 
middle finger was omitted (ojasya padabhagesu kala madhyangulim vina, S.R. 5, 34). 
The reason was ritualistic. Abhinava says that this rule depends upon adrsta alone: 
“adrstasamarthyat tarjanyeva grhyate madhyama tu tyajyate” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 
40-50). In uttara (i.e., pancapani or satpitaputrakah) in the first four padabhagas, 
niskrama and pravesa were indicated as in cactcaputah but for the two extra padabha¬ 
gas, the fifth and sixth, Dattila enjoins the first and the last gestures successively 
(adyantadhika uttarah, Datt. 136B). That is to say—as Bharata clearly discribes—the 
tenth kala (in the fifth padabhaga) which was rendered with a pravesa was to have 
the additional finger movement indicated by the little finger and the eleventh kala (in 
the sixth padabhaga) which was a niskrama was to be indicated through the index 
finger. 2 The ring and middle fingers, which obtained as per succession, were omitted. 

We see that in yugma talas, finger-indications began with the little finger : 
the first padabhaga was invariably indicated with it and successive fingers upto the 

1 sm 'rresmt pn^pwr^jpn i mn mwrt rrsrmi ttm n 

—S.R, 5, 32-33. 

—N.S. 3*1, 49B-50A. 
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index were added for subsequent padabhagas. In ayugma structures, too, gestures 
were so arranged that in case of the repetition of a tata-cycle it was always to the little 
finger that one returned for the first padabhaga. The reason for beginning with the 
little finger was, as Abhinava says, ritualistic and followed Vedic practice. In chanting 
mantras of the Rgveda and Yajurveda the accented syllables which were indicated 
through gestures always began with the kanistba (the little finger): “yajusi rci va 
svaritapradarsane kanisthata arabhya svaranam kurvate” (A. B., ibid). * 

Linel37B of Dattilam also evidently concerns gestures. T.ed. reads kala in this 
line which we think is a mistaken reading for kala, the more appropriate term in this 
context. Kala here, evidently, refers to the beat, and this line seems to refer to ges¬ 
tures in the catuskala mode and seems to bear the same contention as N.S. 3151 
where Bharata says: “experts make the aforementioned indications in the catuskala also 
butavapaand viksepa intervene in between.” 1 The finger indications for mskrama 
and pravesa in the various padabhagas of the dvikala have been described. In catus¬ 
kala niskrama and pravesa were indicated by the same movements but here avapaand 
viksepa intervened as decreed. No additional specific finger movements have been 
laid down for avapa and viksepa. They were, apparently, indicated only by the move¬ 
ments described in Datt. 118-19. 


1 rrq ^r;mfeT < T 5! i : T'£n^ f r i ll 

^HS. 31,51. 

















TOPIC 5 


PARIVARTA 

138A. padabhago’tha matra va samastastala eva va 
B. glyate parHyrtya cetparivar)tah sa ucyate 1 

Repeated singing of a padabhaga or a matra or a complete tala is called pari- 

varta. 

NOTE : 

The matra referred to in this verse, obviously, is the paribhasic matra of four 
padabhagas. The term parivarta literally means to revolve or turn around. Parivarta 
is listed as a tala topic in Bharata, too, but he does not elucidiate its nature in his 
exposition. He does, however, use the term in specifying tala particulars (see also ch. 
1). Abhinava also uses the term. And it is clear that by parivarta they both meant 
a repetition 2 , though the form and nature of this repetition is not clearly laid down 
as in the Dattilam. 

A few words are missing from Datt. 138B, but the intention is clear. The 
Sangitacintamani of Vemabhupala has a definition of parivarta which seems to have 
been borrowed almost verbatim from Dattilam: 

padabhagasya matrayah talasya sakalasya va 
avartanam tu yadgite parivartah sa ucyate 

(S.C. ch I, section on vadya, verse 82). 

Our suggested reconstruction of the missing letters is based mainly upon this 
verse. §arngadeva has a definition similar in spirit but he names only the padabhaga 


1 Datt. T.ed. 138B reads : ’font 'TfT'f + + + IS: *T 3^ I 

2 Bharata describes an application, where the tala-limb called asarita was formed thrice. Here he 
uses the word parivarta: 

acP?*mnfTrf am: i tfWferfw'n 
—N.S. 31, 335. 

Abhinava, following Bharata, often uses ‘parivarta’ to denote a repeated formation of any 
element in tala. Describing vardhamanaka, where elements termed khandika had to be repeated 
in a certain order and were formed ten times, he says: 

ssrcforcWhr a nd again srrcrrfTmcflfa n*ft>T jfrsRifat'natif snftir 

trRrat ?rra i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,147. 

Bharata says: 

sra srorcrefraaif i qfwfo gy ^ it 

—N.S. 31. 265. 

Abhinava explains: 

5^^ fa^rsPr i 
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as a unit for repetition; matra and total tala structures are not named, though they are 
implied through the use of an‘etc ’ added after padabhaga: “avrttih padabhagadeh pari- 
vartanamisyate” (S.R. 5, 43). Kallinatha comments that by ‘padabhagadeh’ was 
meant the different limbs of a tala as well as the tala itself. 1 

Later expositions of parivarta are perhaps based on Dattilam or another 
similar text on gandharva because Bharata does not have it. 


1 qrewn^:, s^ifaii^twprt npit 1 fpqsmrfn: smre; 3*: 3*: w 1 














TOPIC 6 
VASTU 


139A. yatha (kramena ) 1 sanmatrastisro'dhyardhapi va bhavet 
B. kecit pradhanyamatrena vastusamjha pracaksate 

140A. apanyaso’tha vastvante syadamso nyasa eva va 
B. sannayaso vatha tasyatra rupam vi(dvadbirucyate) 2 

141 A. prathamaya vidaryaya madhye nyasatvabhak svarah 
B. na cedamsavivadi syat sannyasah so'bhidhlyate 

A vastu, in due order [consists of] six or of three matras or is further reduced 
by half (adhyardha). The term vastu is used by some because it predominates. 

At the end of a vastu is either apanyasa or amsa or nyasa or sanyasa. The 
form of the last (‘tasya’, i.e., of sanyasa), in this context, is known by the wise [as 
follows]: in the first vidari the note which is accorded the position of nyasa 
(nyasatvabhak svarah) is called sanyasa provided it be not a vivadl of the am§a. 

NOTE: 

A vastu was one of the main tala components with which the structure of 
gltakas was built. We have already defined a matra (paribha$ic). Many components 
of the gltakas were measured in terms of matra. Vastu was, apparently, a representa¬ 
tive of all major tala components. Nanyadeva, in his Bharatabhasya (ch. 8-2,3) thus 
says: ‘'tala predominates in all the gltakas, matra is termed tala and with matra is 
formulated the vastu”. 3 

In the section on svara, Dattila had first enumerated the basic structures and 
concepts with which the musical form of jatis was constructed and understood. 
Similarly, in the section on tala, he first describes and defines the basic concepts of 
tala and its groundwork of structures with which the major tala-forms called the 
gltakas were built. The gltakas were complex tala-structures utilising simpler elements 
that have been described earlier. 

The steps Dattila had followed in describing tala may here be summed up. 
Beginning with the basic unit of time (kala) in tala, he defines its measure in terms of 


1 T.ed. reads *PTT+-f+. Our suggested reconstruction is based upon descriptions in later sarigita 
texts, especially the S. Raj. Kumbha almost reflects Dattila’s words in saying: 

m tot smarmy i 

-S. Raj 2,4,1, 19-20. 

T.ed. reads: 

crems (?) + + + + f: 

iptrcTT I <TT*TT % *TforT WsTT HRTRft l| 

— B.B.(I) ch, VIII. 


2 
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matra (metric) the duration of which in gandharva was defined as equal to five 
ordinary matras equal to five nimesas. Then he describes the various beats with which 
time was demarcated (these, too, were denoted through the term kala). Subsequently 
he takes up the basic talas, namely, yugma (caccatputah) ayugma (cacaputah) and uttara 
(satpitaputrakah). He describes the syllabic structure through which these talas were 
represented, sketches their form and the number of kalas contained in them. He also 
recounts the patas or beats which demarcated their structure. Next he takes up the 
notion of padabhaga which formed the basis of the two other modes of tala formation, 
namely, dvikala and catuskala. He delineates the structure of tala and the kala unit in 
dvikala and catuskala and introduces the concept of the paribhasic matra. He then 
sums up the general rules for the arrangement of beats in the padabhagas of the 
dvikala and catuskala modes, giving detailed beats tor the caccatputah and uttara 
ta.l<is. 

Now, with Datt. 139 he takes up vastu. And with this he enters into the actual 
form of the gltakas. 

Dattila enumerates three types of vastus: those formed with six matras (pari¬ 
bhasic), those with three and those with one-and-a-half matras. It appears from 
descriptions given by later theorists that in the gltaka called madraka the vastu was 
built of three matra*. In the gltaka prakarl, the vastu contained six matras. Bharata 
thus characterises prakarl as having an expanded form: “prakaryastu praklrnatvat” 
(N.S. 31, 203). Abhinava elucidates: “a vastu should here be expanded upto the limit 
of six matras.” 1 In aparantaka the vastu was of one-and-a-half matras. 

The second line of Datt. 139 is not very clear, though Dattila’s contention 
appears to be that vastu was the model or representative form of all tala-components 
(talanga) in gltakas. This, he adds, was according to some the reason why the name 
vastu was accorded to it. There is no clue as to the theorists who held this view. 

In verses 140 and 141, the nature of the association that vastu has with its 
accompanying melody is expounded and some rules governing structural fusion 
are specified. 

The notions of apanyasa, amsa and nyasa have already been explained (in the 
svara section). The connection of apanyasa with vidarl has also been noted. Sanyasa 
was a more restricted concept, a corollary to apanyasa. Apanyasa had been defined 
as the note accorded the position of nyasa in a vidarl; sanyasa was the note accorded 
the position of nyasa only in the first vidarl of a composition. 

Dattila defines sanyasa in dealing with tala because it has an innate connection 
with the nature of tala formation. Bharata defines sanyasa as part of jati-laksanas. 
But the two definitions are quite parallel. Bharata says: 

tatra prathamavidarimadhye nyasasvaraprayuktastu 

vivadanasilam muktva sannyasah so’ bhidhatavyah (N.S. 28, 73) 

“That note is called sanayasa which acts as the nyasa in the first vidarl and is 
not a vivadl.” 


i ftrferere* ^ Pwu sfa 

-A.B. on N.S. 31,203. 
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Bharata says that the sanyasa note should not be a vivadi but he does not 
specify the exact nature of vivada as Dattila does in saying ‘na cedamsavivadl syat’._ 
Abhinava, like Dattila, remarks: “amSasya vivadi yo nabhavati”(A.B. onN.S . 28,73). 1 

We have had occasion to remark that vidari was a pause, a sectional ending 
within the body of musical structures. Dattila’s remarks make it clear that vidari 
scanned not only tala but also the accompanying svara-structures. His observations 
reveal that tala and svara (with its accompanying pada) were inseparably and intima¬ 
tely interwoven into one unitary structure and imply that each portion and aspect of 
this whole was pre-determined according to well-set rules of vidhi and nisedha, do-s 
and dont-s. 

The Natyasastra contains no distinct and specific exposition of the term 
vastu, though being a key concept the term naturally recurs often in its descriptions. 


1 The Vrttikara on BrhaddeSi makes a similar qualification : 

smflfinffertt i tra smfastft srrcrerxT: (?T:) swwt: (7w:), tRtttt: stsMtatt i aitm 
far*n?t wrfir snrtit tfatitr ?3T*t: 

—Br. Vrtti on 197A. 

SarAgadeva, too, says: 

ainnfa^nfr trfqitr: 

—S,R. 1,7, 47-48. 










TOPIC 7 


VIDARI 


142A. padagitisamaptau 1 yd prthaggitiriva sthita 
B. gltapesim vidarlrn tamahurgitaviddrandm 
143A. pramanavarjarn tasyastu rupam vastuvadifyate 


A portion of a song (gitapeSi) which atthe completion of a pada or giti 

stands as if it were a separate giti, is called vidari. . . 

The measure of its form, if not indicated, should correspond with the vastu. 


NOTE: , 

The purpose of vidari, as the word itsef suggests (from \/dr= tear asunder 
or ‘split’) was to divide or scan a song into parts. Bharata has defined vidari as 
the consummation of pada or varna. 2 Abhinava elucidates : “the end of an inter¬ 
mediary sentence (avantaravakya) or the consummation of a musical varna (such as 
22 i etc.) on the nyasa or the apanyasa is called vidari.’” He analyses the word 
vidari as ‘vidaranam vidari’ and calls the term ‘anvartha’-self-explanatory (A.B. on 

N S ' 32 Dattila’s definition is akin to that of Bharata, though vidari, according to 
Dattila, divides not pada or varna but pada or giti. However, it appears likely that 
giti in this context had the connotation of varpa. The varnas encompassed a 
musical movements possible in song-giti -and Dattila may have had this in mind. 

Vidari was an important notion in ancient Indian music. Abhinava says 
that “melody or song rendered without the charm of diversity imparted to it by 
vidlris, is (monotonous) and sounds as if a book werei being read, v. 
hi gitavyavahare svarSlapah pjstakavacanadaviva (A.B. onN.S. 31, 200) Abh 
again remarks elsewhere that “the formation of a vidari imparts great charm to 
music: vidari nivesyamana sobhatisayam pusnati” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 17;. Indeed, 
pauses within a musical structure are like sentences and paragraphs in prose and 

stanzas in verse and are just as essential. 

Vidari has been defined in terms of varna, that is, the paaa units in a song 
(padavarnasamaptistu vidari, N.S. 32, 17). But its measure has been given in terms 


i T. ed. reads : 

_^ g 22 17 

firerc) i 

—A.B. on N.S. 32i 17. 
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of a tala-component (Datt. 143A). Dattila says that the extent of a vastu normally 
comprises one vidari division. Here we certainly have another indication that a 
pre-planned correlation existed between the sung melody and tala. 

Vidari evidently depended to a great extent on punctuations existing in the 
words of a song. Abhinava suggests this in remarking that vidarls occurred at the end 
of clauses (vidari cavantarapadasamuhavicchedaiupa, A.B on N.S. 29, 14). 

Dattila has explained vidari as a gltapesl. Abhinava, with the same con¬ 
tention, says : “gltakhanda vidari” (A.B. on N.S. 32, 17). ‘PesI’ literally means a 
carved piece (of meat etc.) and ‘pesikr’ means ‘to carve into pieces’. The Vrtti 
on Brhaddesl in expounding vidari uses both Dattila’s and Abhinava’s expressions : 
he equates them, implying that vidari was based on the act of splitting or dividing 
a song and thus consisted of a portion of a song : “gltapesi gltakhandamiti yavat” 
(Br. Vrtti on 197A). 1 

Abhinava at one point somewhat cryptically remarks : "a gltaka is rendered 
with songs formed with varnas like sthayl etc.; divisions or sections in the song (gita) 
being sung should be made as per the gltaka structure (tadanuvartl). A section or 
division has to be carved out of the body of the object being divided (which in this 
case is the gltaka); this act of craving is effected through the vidari which thus 
imparts samya to the (musical) structure. Therefore vidarls are enjoyed as being 
constructed through the tala gltas (i.e., the gltaka tala structures—because the main 
body which they render into sections in that of the gitakas).” 2 Abhinava’s purport 
appears to be that though vidari divides the whole melody into sections yet the act 
of division is made on the basis of tala. 

Dattila says that when the measure of a vidari has not been specified, it must 
be taken to equal a vastu. This seems to imply that the vastu was the largest 
possible unit of vidari. The vastu itself, we have seen, could be of differing length 
in different gltaka tala-structures. This would, consequently, have shortened or 
lengthened the vidari section according to the gltaka in which it was formed. Dattila 
here has not laid down the standard measure or length of a vidari in gitakas not 
formed with vastus. However, he seems to have taken vastu as the representative 
form and consequently the major tala-components of the four other gitakas were, 
apparently, in this matter to be taken as the largest measure of a vidari. 

Vidarls could also be smaller in measure than a vastu. They could even be 
formed on the basis of single padas and varnas or small clusters of these contained 

1 . A full treatment of vidari is not available in the Bf. However, in defining apanyasa and 
sanyasa, some explanation of vidari was necessary, ihe Vrttikaia to that end says : 

\ 

- Vrtti on Br. 197A. 

here is obviously an erroneous reading for I 

(sr) qft*©^sq*qq i i 

— A.B. on N.S. 31, 190-91. 
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within a vastu. Later authorities, including Abhinava, have given the name of 
mahavidari to a vidari which equalled a vastu, and avantaravidarl to the sub-sections of 
mahavidarl (see A.B. on N.S. 31, 197-98). 1 

Bharata has laid down a limit for the number of vidaris which could be formed 
in any gitaka. “The vidaris,” he says, “should not be less than three and never 
exceed eleven in number. But, he adds, “tbe maximum number of vidaris that can 
be formed is twenty-four.” 2 Abhinava explains the first statement as giving the 
possible numbers of mahavidaris and the second as giving the avantara vidaris in a 
gltaka (A.B. ibid.). Dattila, as we see in our text, makes no such injunction. Later 
authorities were aware of Dattila’s position and Sarngadeva clearly states: “teachers 
like Dattila have not laid any rule as to the number of vidaris” (S.R. 5, 74; see also 
ch. I). 

The mahavidarl, according to Abhinava, equalled in measure a vastu: “atra 
vastunyeka mahavidarl” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 197). Thus in the two gltakas madraka 
and prakari—each of which was formed with three vastus (also, alternately, with 
four vastus)—there were at least three mahavidaris: “madrakasya prakarya va tavatt- 
atra tisro mahavidarya ityanuyogab” (A.B. ibid.); this according to Bharata was the 
minimum number of vidaris obligatory in a gitaka. The gltaka aparantaka could 
be formed with seven vastus or alternately with five or six. In it, consequently, one 
could have upto seven mahavdaris. Hence Abhinava remarks : “one can form vastus 
more (than three)-i.e., four etc.— upto the number seven, as in aparantaka : bhuyo- 
vastutvam tvartha (?) caturthavastutvaprabhrti yiivat saptavastutvam yadaparantake” 
(A.B., ibid.). 

The maximum permissible number of mahavidaris is stated to be eleven. 
This number, according to Abhinava, is obtained in the gltaka aparantaka in the follow 
ing manner : seven vastus in aparantaka collectively constituted a large tala-com¬ 
ponent called sakha, another such tala-component complimenting the sakha (and for¬ 
med with half the vastu), was the pratisakha which consisted of four vastus. One 
could have four vidaris in the pratiSakha (in addition to the seven in the sakha) and con¬ 
sequently a total of eleven in aparantaka—“tatra (aparantake) prativastu vidari sapta 
vidarya iti sakha. ardhacaturthesu vastusu pratisakheti. tadgatascatasro vidarya 
ity ekadaseti prayogab” (A.B. ibid.) 

Abhinava also gives some interesting details regarding the shorter or avantara 
vidaris. Bharata, we have seen, also speaks of a maximum of twenty-four vidaris 
(N.S. 31, 198). This according to Abhinava was the total possible number of avan¬ 
tara vidaris in a gitaka. He takes the example of madraka. Madraka could be com¬ 
posed of four vastus, each consisting of three matras (paribhasic); short vidari sec¬ 
tions were to be made at each half matra—thus each vastu had six avantara vidaris, the 


1 cf. faSTTt 5 fpiT ^ *TT I *T^ft |; 

JTcfT I 

—S.R. 5, 72-73. 

2 ^ fcsnf: qftqrtftrar: i snrnq 11 

—N.S. 31, 197-98. 
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total in the gitaka being twenty-four: “caturvimsatietasampramanamiti. anenedamucy- 
ate. trimatre vastuni matrardhe yavad vidarl kartavya. yena caturthavastuke madrake 
pindikrtya caturvimSatili. prativastu saditi gananaya” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 198-99). 1 
Abbinava then takes another example. When the vastu consisted of six matras and 
three vastus had to be formed—as in the gitaka prakarl—then short vidaris could not 
be formed at every half-matra unit (as in madraka); for, this would have resulted in 36 
vidaris and with more vastus (for prakarl could be formed also with four vastus) fur¬ 
ther avantara vidaris would have resulted. Thus vidaris in order to conform to the 
rule limiting their number were here to be formed at every matra and not half a 
matra: “sanmatre tu prakrte vastuni nardhamatrayam vidarl karya; evam hi trivas- 
tuke sattiimsad 3 vidarikadhikatve’dhikavidarikapi prakarl syat. etasmanniyamattu na 
bhavatlti jnatamatrayam tara vidarltyuktam bhavati” (A.B., ibid.). 

Some theorists had interpreted the avantara-vidari rule—where the maximum 
possible number is said to be twenty-four—in quite a different manner. From Abhi- 
nava’s suggestions the interpretation appears to be as follows. The structure of any 
tala-formation could be taken to form a single unit divisible through vidaris. Take 
for example the ekakala caccatputah. Taking it as a single unit, one vidarl was obtai¬ 
ned. If, however, each kala was to be made into a single vidarl section, four vidaris 
were obtained. And on further divisions of half-kalas and quarter-kalas, one could 
obtain eight and sixteen vidaris respectively. The same analysis could be applied to 
the ayugma cacaputah and the satpitaputrakah, which could yield vidaris upto a 
maximum of twenty-four (/.e., 6 kalas X 4 quarter divisions = 24). Thus, according 
to this view, the rule regarding the number of permissible divisions (viccheda) referred 
not to gitaka structures but to time-units of tala-measure in general (samanyakalabhi- 
prayena). 3 In this view the number of divisions permitted in each kala were four. 
Abhinava has illustrated the nature of these divisions with the example of two act¬ 
ually sung syllables, namely, ‘ru dra’. But the reading as available in the Abhinava 

Bharati does not reveal the illustration clearly: “yatha ru.dra.ityekasyamapi 

kalayam catvaro vicchedah” (A.B., ibid.). 


Abhinava introduces his comments on N.S. 198A with the words ‘matantaramaha’ which 
seems to imply that the statement regarding 24 as the maximum numberof permitted vidaris 
was, according to Abhinava, not Bharata’s own view but that of another acar>a (or school of 
thought) whose opinion, however, Bharata may have incorporated out of deference. We do 
not know which ancient acarya or school of thought Abhinava (or Bharata) here had in mind* 

2 The A.B. here has which is obviously an error, because three_vastus of 6 matras, each 

matra containing two'vidaris, would yield a total of 36 and not 26 vidaris. 

iiqn famft i : i crqsfsfq 

fWasfa i fa qtew i qreqrr i qfaqpjft qgf^rfer: i 

—A.B. on N?S. 31, 198-99. 















TOPIC 8 


ANGA 

143B. vaksyamanam mukhadyahgam vijheyam ca caturvidham 
144 A. ekakam cavagadham ca pravrttam vivid ham tatha 
B. nyasantamapi vamsantam vidaryekakasamsritam 
145A. avarohyavagadham tu prayaj’omsantamisyate 
B. vidaryo ’ (ntarahinesu) 1 svaresvekantare§u va 
146A. evam nyasantamarohi pravrttamabhidhlyate 
B . arohanam tu dvividham 2 tatha caivdv arohanam 
147A . nyasapanyasayogena bhavedantaramdrgatah 
B. §uddhdsva?nsava$at tatra jheyamantaramargatah 
148A. nyasapanyasayogena vikrtasu cajatisu 

B. samudgo 9 thardhasamudgo vivrddhasca yathabhidhah 
149A. samo madhyo’tha visamo vividhastrividhah smrtah 
B. pathamatra sama gitih 3 4 samudgo vividho bhavet 
150A. asampurnavidaryadisamyam caivaprakalpayet 

B. nyasanto vividhah sarvo muktva dvaigeyakam bhavet 
151 A. nit j am ca dvividarlkc h, purve A jheye tu sat pare 5 * * * 

Mukha and others, of which we shall speak subsequently, constitute ahga; 
this is of four types: ekaka, avagadha, pravrtta and vividha. 

Ekaka is based upon [a single] vidari [and] ends with a nyasa or with an 

amsa. 

Avagadha [contains] the avarohl (f.e. 9 the descending varna) and should, in most 
cases, end with the amsa. Vidarls [in it should be formed] on notes immediately 
following [the amsa] or [on notes] once removed from [the amsa]. Similar is the pra¬ 
vrtta, [but formed wiih] the arohi (i\e., the ascending varna) and it ends in nyasa. 


1 T.ed. reads : fenff + +++ 

2 T.ed. reads: fafej 

T.ed. reads : srif^raT *rr : We have accepted the reading in B.B. (I). 

4 T.ed. reads : faar ^ fefasretar yff 

6 Many lines from the passage on ahga have been quoted by later authorities : 

Abhinava quotes Datt. 143B with the words : ^ on N.S. 31, 190-91). 

His reading agrees with the Datt. 

Abhinava also quotes Datt. 147B-148. Before quoting the lines he observes 
then the quotation is given—which agrees with Datt.—after which Abhinava says: ifa 
Nanyadeva in B.B. (I) ch. VIII quotes Datt. 148B-150—these five lines in the same order as in 
Datt. Dattila is not mentioned as the source but the context seems to show that Nanyadeva 
had the Dattiiam in mind. The B.B. (I) reading is quite corrupt at places. However, it reads 
Datt. 149B as a cogent reading which makes sense while the Datt. does not. 

We have accepted the B.B. (1) variant. 
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[In this context] arohana and avarohana are of two kinds : [firstly] formed by using 
nyasa and apanyasa, [and secondly] depending upon antaramarga. In the suddha 
(i.e., unmodified jatis) they should be known [as formed] through antaramarga which 
depends upon the amsa. In vikrta (or modified) jatis [they are rendeie ] y u 1 ising 

nyasa and apanyasa. _ , o 0 j 

Vividha is said to be of three kinds termed samudga, ardha-samudga and 

vivrddha; [these are respectively] sama, madhya, and vi§ama [in nature]. 

The vividha [called] samudga occurs [when the two vidarls of] a giti resem¬ 
ble each other completely as to words and matras (pathamatrasamagitih). Similar y, 
an incomplete resemblance of vidarls etc. should be considered to be [the nature of 
the other two]. All kinds of vividbas, except dvaigeyaka, end on nyasa. [They are] 
invariably [composed] of two vidarls. The two preceding [kinds of angas, viz. pravrtta 
and avagadha] are known to [contain] a maximum of six [vidarls]. 


NOTE : 

Dattila has not expounded the nature of anga, contrary to his practice in the 
case of other topics. He elucidates anga with what amounts to an empirical illustra¬ 
tion. Mukha which he names as the prime example of an anga was formed in the 
eitaka called uttara : “athadau uttarasya syanmukham” (Datt. 219). 

Dattila characterises angas as formed with vidarls as well as with certain 
specific end-notes, like nyasa, apanyasa and also with varnas such as arohi and ava- 
rohi The notion of varna implicates pada which was innate to varna. He also 
characterises angas on the.basis of jatis-suddha and vikrta-and their characteristic 
movements (antaramarga). This reveals that anga denoted a very complex, multi-faceted 
structural notion. Dattila’s exposition is too brief to give us an idea of the nature of 
this concept and how its various aspects were related to each other and to the gandharva 
gitakas. Bharata’s exposition, too, is unsatisfactory on this point. Some valuable 
information can, however, be gleaned from Abhinava. 

Abhinava gives two meanings of the notion of anga : (1) as talanga and 

(2) as varnanga. 


Anga as Talanga: 

We have seen that there were three gitakas which were formed with vastus of 
different measures. The major tala-components of the other four gitakas were not called 
vastus. The generic name for the major tala-components in these gitakas, says Abhi¬ 
nava was anga. He remarks that according to some there was a difference between 
the v’astu and anga as tala-components : vastu had a large frame (mahasarlratve vast- 
viti) and thus by implication it had a greater number of vidarls in it-whereas angas 
were formed with comparatively fewer vidarls (alpayaip vidaryam tvaiigam). 

In Bharata the use of anga as meaning talanga, says Abhinava, was to be 
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found in the chapter on tandava in the Na(ya$astra(i e.jCh.4). 1 In expounding tandava, 
Bharata, indeed, speaks of gltakas of two kinds: (1) those composed of vastus, and 
(2) those composed of angas. 2 Abhinava here comments that tala-components contain¬ 
ing many sub-divisions (i.e., vidarls) and many kalas are vastus, whereas angas are 
smaller. He names three gltakas composed with the vastu as madraka, aparantaka 
and prakarl. The other four—ullopyaka, rovindaka, ovenaka and uttara—are said to 
be ahga-based. 3 

In chapter 31, Bharata lists the gltakas in the following order: madraka, ullop¬ 
yaka, aparantaka, prakarl, ovenaka, rovindaka and uttara (N.S. 31, 200-201). He 
then proceeds to describe the arrangement of tala-components and their numbers—of 
vastus or angas-in them (N.S. 31, 201-228). Breaking his own order of numeration, 
Bharata first takes up the three gltakas, madraka, prakarl and aparantaka, and des¬ 
cribes the number of vastus in each. (N.S. 31, 201-203). The reason for grouping 
these three gltakas together was evidently the fact that they were all formed with vastus. 
Abhinava with this very idea in mind concludes his remarks on N.S. 31, 203 with 
the words: “vastunibaddhesu vastuvibhagah.” 

After vastu-formed gltakas, Bharata takes up the other four, beginning with 
rovindaka. Bharata describes rovindaka as: “rovindakam tu saptangam sodasangam 
param smrtam” (N.S. 31, 204). Abhinava introduces his comments on this line with 
the words: “now the arrangement of angas in the anga-formed (gltakas) is being 
stated—athanganibandhesvangavibhagamaha” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 204-205). 

Anga as Varndnga : 

Bharata in expounding the topic ‘anga’ as an aspect of gandharva tala says: 


1 3T5T ^ i morons (toto 4) qpran i to xmjfknjfn to 

qfcqfii i (fasrot) Hv^rfir i 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 201.* 

2 ifcrFri ^ fafaq i mftr 3 i» 

—N.S. 4, 292. 

later in the passage Bharta states : 

11 *TOi^jfTO3rct ifamrrofa toto i 

—N.S. 4, 296—297. 

In another verse in the same passage (a verse not accepted by Abhinava) Bharata characterises 
vastu-nibaddha forms as ending with graha (the initial note of a jati) while ariga-nibaddha 
forms, he says, began with graha: 

urfir 1 3 TOTOTcThn^r to: 11 

— N.S., passage in brackets following 4, 301. 

TOtftr srFTfir 1 to aftf* tftTOTfr— to*: (3t)<rto* 

^ I ITOTpT ^ 

-A.B. on N.S. 4, 292B. 

The A.B. reads : Wtfir is meaningless. We have read it as 

which gives a meaning that corresponds in essence with the 31st chapter description 
of vastu as having a ‘mahasarira'. 
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atah param pravaksyarni gitanam vastukesvapi 
vivadhaikakavrttani trinyangani samasatah 
sarvesameva gitanam vastusvavayavesvapi 
vivadhaikakavrttani tiinyangani bhavanti hi 


Ariga 


(N.S. 31, 190-191) 


“Now I shall describe the three angas which in aggregate (samasatah) are: 
vivadha ekaka and vrtta. These are formed in the vastus of the glta(ka)s. In the 
limbs (avayava) and vastus of all the glta(ka)s, there occur these three angas: viva¬ 
dha, ekaka and vrtta”. 

Here the three main angas (Dattila has four) are described as being formed 
within the vastus and limbs-avayavas-of the seven gltakas. Vastus were one kind of 
tala-components and avayava here certainly refers to tala-components other than 
those termed vastu. Angas were formed within these; thus the denotation of t e 
term here is certainly different from the one which we have considered above accor¬ 
ding to which angas were themselves major tala-components other than vastus- 

Like Dattila Bharata also has described angas like vivadha, ekaka and their 
sub-classes as comprising varnas like arohi and avarohi and as being formed on the 
basis of antaramarga and containing nyasas, apanyasas and being divided by v.dans 
(NS 31 195-98) Angas in this sense are evidently predominated by the melodic 
rather than the tala aspect. Consequently, Abhinava elucidating angas in this sense, 
calls them varnahgas to distinguish them from talangas. He remarks: based m 
this way on varna is the varnanga quite distinct from the talangas; its chief feature is 
melodic variety.” 1 Indeed, angas as elucidated by both Dattila and Bharata are 
distinguished chiefly through melodic or svara-rather than tala -characteristics. 

We have thus two different meanings of the term anga. How were they rela- 
ted in a single concept ? It seems that in its primary sense ‘anga’ denoted the notion 
of what Abhinava terms varnanga as its characteristics described both by Bharata 
and Dattila so overwhelmingly imply. Yet, anga has been included as a topic in tala 
and not svara, and inspite of being basically characterised by melodic aspects we ob¬ 
serve that it was formed on the basis of vidaris (which themselves were measured in 
terms of tala-units). This implies that anga denoted a group of tala-components too 
a usage which Abhinava traces to Bharata. However, the relation between the two 
aspects of anga—as varna and tala-component-is not clear. 

Dattila has not used anga as meaning talanga but only as varrianga. as u, 
in his scheme of paribbasic usage, seems to be the term which denoted all major tala- 
components of the gltakas. He makes no distinction between anga-formed and vastu- 

formed gltakas. 

Now to come to the form of the angas. We have observed earlier, (in ch. J) 
that Bharata has classified the anga into only three categories, namely, ekaka, 


—A.B. on N.S. 31,192. 
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vivadha and vrtta, whereas Dallila has four. 1 Bharata, however, further classifies 
vrtta into two sub-categories: pravrtta and avagadha. These two in the Natyasastra 
are in essence identical with Dattila’s pravrtta and avagadha (N.S. 31, 195). Thus 
there is no basic difference between the number of angas enumerated by Dattila and 
Bharata, except in point of classification. 

Let us attempt to describe these angas one by one in the order in which 

Dattila elucidates them. 

Ekaka : 

As the name suggests, ekaka was formed with a single vidarl unit: ‘ ekakam 
tu vidaryeka” (N.S. 31, 192), as Bharata unambiguously puts it. This evidently deh- 
ned the tala-measure of an ekaka. The svara-structure with which the ekaka was 
rendered was characterised by the fact that it ended either on the amsa or the nyasa. 
These refer obviously to the jati being rendered, for terms like nyasa (final note) and 
am£a (predominant note) had no meaning outside a jati. Bharata has not characteri¬ 
sed ekaka as ending on either nyasa or am$a. Later authors like Sarngadeva have 
done so and they seem to have been influenced on this point by Dattila. In fact, 
Sarngadeva’s line describing ekaka seems to be an almost exact replica of Datt. 144B: 
“nyasantamathavamsantam vidaryekaikakam matam” (S.R. 5, 77). 


Avagadha and Pravrtta: 

These two were reciprocal forms. Avagadha according to Dattila depended 
upon the avarohi varna while pravrtta was formed as an arohl. Bharata reverses the 
definition. According to him avagadha was formed with aroha and pravrtta with an 

avaroha movement. Later authors follow Bharata. 

Kumbha was aware that Dattila’s description was the reverse of Bharata. He 
also knew the details of Dattila’s description which he records. His words have a 
remarkable correspondence with the Dattilam: 


yato’vagadhamamsantamavarohini varnake . _ 

arohini pravrttam syannyasantam dattile mate (S. Raj, 2,4, 1,54) 


Bharata has not specified particulars regarding svaras in these two angas. 
Dattila has. Avagadha, he says, mostly ended on the amsa note while pravrtta was 
usually consummated with the nyasa. Dattila also specifies the nature of vidari for¬ 
mation in avagadha and notes its relation to the svara-structure of this anga. The 

same process, he adds, obtained in pravrtta. t . , . 

Sarngadeva and Kumbha have preserved ViSakhila’s injunctions on this 

matter. Like Bharata, he had classified pravrtta and avagadha as sub-classes of 
vrtta. Kumbha records the opinion of Visakhila regarding vidarls in vrtta thus : the 


7 This difference, we have seen, was noted by later authorities. Kumbha remarks : 
rftaiifTfa faui sfaatanflw 

- S. Raj 2, 4,1,38. 
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,i«r,s should be formed 

immediately following these uni altemavely) on Inote only the 
Sarngadeva describes ViSakhila's opinions in similar terms Da (pI ayaso) 

„ , j- i . , 4 . 4 . svaresvekantaresu va, Datt. 145B) corresponds 

removed (vidaryo + + +■ + + in recording ViSakhila’s view uses a phrase 

with Visakhila’s injunction. Inde , . . ?ov this might be a paraphrase 

very similar ,0 Datt,In', •ekdnt.r.isvare’ (S. R.J ^ ^™tt tddads could be 
of,he very word, used by V, akhila V, akhila had also sa^rh^ ^ 

formed on ‘anantara svaras (S. aj , . > > . 1 . ,he strength of this presum- 

presume that Dattila had made a similar injuncuon. On tto sOTnph 01 

prion we ha.e at.emp.ed a reconstruction ot "f ,‘ ZouZ in pravrtta and 

Ska'Vhe' twThnes of Ibis karika (146B-147A) are almost identi- 
avagadha in a kanka. me x matter. 3 We have, on this 

ca, with .hose in £ “^^le prin^Lrilnm text (a word which is 
e^toltly meaningless'i^th.s context) into •dvividham' (the word used in the m,ya- 

sastra). ascent and descent in pravrtta and avagadha, 

of ascent as^ well Dect of nyasa and is associated with and 

upon apanyasa because apanya aoanvasa j s thus not made the basis of a 

importantmelodic feature of jatis. Dattila had no, spoken of it in defining Jii,.; yet 
be was details regarding arohi and avarohl movements 


——1 % w.u 

aprcifeft ^ * I ^1-ectk sft » m " 

—S.Raj 2,4,1 55-58. 

ass; ctsk? „ 

—S. R. 5, 108-112. „ . 

an^m^r 3 ^ 6 ^ ' *"*&#*: w: i ^sPt .-mr ^ * % 

rr^iwi aPta: i ar^xmifw rftTSHarfeswaWa tsaht: ! 

6 ' v-A-B. on N.S. 31, 196-197, 
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contains matter which is not found in Bharata. He thus quotes Dattila’s lines with 
the words : “atra kascidvis'esa uktah” (A.B. on N.S. 31,197). 


Dattila in these lines reveals the intricate interconnection between 
( i-e ., jatis) and tala-forms in gandharva. 


svara-forms 


Abhinava gives an explanation for pravrtta and avagadha being so named 
Avagadha (according to Bharata) was based on aroha and in singing aroha* 
Abhinava says one has to make an exertion and compress or stiffen the limbs of 
one s body : gadhlkarana hence, the name. Pravrtta was so named because the 
avarohi movement can be made with comparative ease : sukhat pravrttih 1 Abhi- 
nava’s explanations are clearly fanciful and far-fetched; Dattila’s reversed nomen¬ 
clature—which he must have shared with other acaryas—totally belies it. 


Vividha: 

« • ™ S a " ga haS bee “ Ca,led vivadha b y Bharata. Abhinava explains the name 
as : vivadham visisto vadho hananam vibhaktatapadanamiti yavat” (A.B on N S 
31, 192). It was, he means, an anga which divided the musical structure in a certain 
specific way. Dattila has divided vividha into three sub-classes : samudga ardhasa- 
mudga and vivrddha (also known as vivrtta). He has devoted six lines to the exposi- 
space ° f V,Vldha ‘ Th,S ’ COnsidering the conciseness of the Dattilam, is a rather large 

* ^ u different VividhaS haVC not been des "ibed in the Ndtya&dstra text acceo- 
ted by Abhinava but an exposition is to be found in the Asiatic Society Edition (N S 
A s ,at,c Society Ed. 31, 212-16). The description given by Dattila is not clear (»„«: 
over it contains faulty readings); the Ndtyasdstra is also unsatisfactory. Sanigadeva 
and Kumbha give a clearer exposition. 

T . f . AU v * vidhas contained two vidaris* which could be similar or dissimilar 

The three sub-classes of vividha have been characterised as sama, madhya and visama 

by Dattila^ These epithets indicated the nature of the similarity or lack of it between 

the two vidans in a vividha. Sama signified complete resemblance, madhya meant 

Shld resemblance and visama denoted dissimilarity. One obtained the vividha 

ca led samudga when the two vidari divisions of a vividha resembled each other 

totally as to pada, varna and svara. Ardhasamudga depended upon partial similarity 

It could occur m two ways : (1) when between the two vidans of a vividha there was 

HT Tu 38 t0 e,ther , Varpa ’ pada or svara ^ (2) when a portion of one vidari resem¬ 
bled totally a portion of the other vidari. 


1 


2 


—A.B. on N.S. 31, 195. 


f^f^ut fsfirciTto: fear <rf<*H?fa: 
— S.R. 5, 67-68, 


11 Premia fir , 
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In vivrddha (or vivrtta) the two vidarls were completely djssimilar. Kumbha 

adds that vivrtta depended upon nyasa and apanyasa. ^ _ , , 

Vemabhupala desciibing vividha in Sangitacintamani adds pata (the sounded 
beats) to the factors on which similarity between the two vidarls of samudga was 
judged He says : “samudga is the glti that arises when two v.dans are similar as to 
varna, pada (words) and pata (beats). If only parts of two vidarls are similar then 
arises ardhasamudga. Vivrtta (‘vivrddha’ in the Dattilam) contams two dissim.lar 
vidarls” (Sangitacintamani, ch. I in the section on vadya). 

The reading in the Trivandrum edition of the Dattilam describes samudga as 
“vanmatra sa mahagltih”, which makes no sense. Our suggested reading is based 
upon Nanyadeva who in his Bharatabhasya quotes Datt. 148 to 150. His readmg of 
verse 149B is “pathamatrasama gitih samudgo vividho bhavet”. “Pathamatra and 
“vanmatra” appear to mean the same, but Nanyadeva’s reading ‘sama g!t.h certainly 


makes more sense. _ . . 

Dattila has characterised the three vividhas, as samudga, ardhasamudga and 

vivrddha or as sama, madhya and visama respectively. These three epithets, in the light 
of iater detailed descriptions, are revealed as pertaining to the nature of the relation 
between the two vidarls in the various vividhas. In samudga, the two vidarls were 
sama—equal—that is, resembling in all respects. In ardhasamudga (as the name itself 
suggests), the two vidarls resembled only partially and Dattila, therefore, terms it mad- 
hya. In the third vividha, namely, vivrddha, the two vidarls were dissimilar and so 

this vividha has been aptly called visama. 2 

Dattila says that all vividhas except the dvaigeyaka end with the nyasa. 
What was the dvaigeyaka? It was clearly a kind of vividha (it occurred in the third 
vastu of the gltaka called madraka, Datt. 168). Why then has it been given a sepa¬ 
rate name? The question is difficult to answer. But from its description in madraka 
this much is evident that dvaigeyaka was a sub-variety of the samudga. 

This reminds us of mukha. Mukha has been cited by Dattila as a model 
illustration of ahga in his very introduction to the topic where he promises to describe 

it (vaksyamana mukhadi.Datt. 143B). But we come across no ahga called mukha 

in the exposition of angas. Mukha is, however, said to occur in the gltaka uttara 
(Datt. 219). Evidently, like dvaigeyaka it was a sub-variety of one of the angas. 


angas 


The number of vidarls was a major 
Ekaka consisted of a single vidari, as 


factor characterising and distinguish! g 
Dattila dearly implies in the phrase: 


1 bund; 'T?^iiff?nTrrrtc¥nT3iT?> utr: u fa^TTtonrul: ^ 1 

*rr ttwi m aifftfa faur w u fafatr: ^nf: traf 3 1 

sraniafaTRm ammsmrfhftRr: n faart: ftrt 
— S.R. 5,69-72. 

faaamrg fafaut smtnafaaTfrdsfnfamsfrfaaifOTn n 

— S-Raj 2, 4, 1, 51. ,, 

2 fast i sfbnrmt fkforerrafof** i 
—S.Raj 2, 4,1,41-42, 
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vidaryekakasamsritam (Datt. 144). Regarding the number of vidaris in the other angas, 
he has a single cryptic line with which he ends the topic (Datt, 151 A). The first part 
of this line, ‘nityam ca dvividarlkah’ \ certainly qualifies ‘vividha’ and signifies that 
vividhas should always have two vidaris. The next part of the line reads: “purvo 
jneye tu sat pare.” ‘Purvo’ here should read purve in order to correspond grammati¬ 
cally with the neuter dual in jneye and pare. The first part of the line is seen to refer 
to vidaris in vividha; purve then evidently refers to the two preceding angas : pravrtta 
and avagadha. Vidaris in them are said to number ‘sat pare’ or a maximum of six. 
This corresponds with Bharata’s enumeration of vidaris in vrtta (of which avagadha 
and pravrtta were sub-classes) as: “satparam tryavaram vrttam—vrtta has a minimum 
of three and a maximum of six (vidaris)” (N.S. ?1, 192B). Kumbha gives a similar 
number. 2 Dattila gives the maximum but not the minimum. 

We may thus conclude that according to Dattila ekaka consisted of a single 
vidarl, vividha of two and pravrtta and avagadha of a maximum of six. Bharata 
clearly spells this out : 

ekakam tu vidaryeka te cobhe vivadham smrtam 

satparam tryavaram vrttam (N.S. 31, 192) 


Th e T.ed^ reads ft-TOftw. This is clearly faulty for frfrofwr does not grammatically corres¬ 
pond with any other relevant pada^ ‘ftfirwft*: (which we have accepted) qualifies filfim: 0 f 
the preceding fine. Significantly, firftm; has been called fkfiwrfta: b y Sarhgadeva also 




— S. Raj 2, 4, 1,43-44. 












TOPIC 9 


LAY A 

15 IB. at ha trayo lay ah siddhd drutamadhyavilambitah 

152A. ( vilambita)diretesdm l prayogo daksinddi.su 

And now, the three tempos (layas), which have been accepted as established 
(siddhaht): fast (druta), medium (madhya) and slow (vilambita). Their application 
in the [margas] like daksina follows the succession vilambita and so on. 

NOTE : 

Laya or tempo is a crucial aspect of tala. Dattila takes it up pretty late as 
the ninth topic. In Bharata it forms the second topic (see also ch I ). The three 
layas, vilambita, madhya and druta have been described relatively as consisting of a 
successive acceleration ; so that madhya had a double tempo vis-a-vis vilambita and 
druta had a double tempo vis-a-vis madhya. 2 

The three margas, citra, vartika and daksina were associated with the 
different modes of laya. Each marga was defined in terms of certain characteristic 
factors which together imparted to it its individuality and made it a general musical 
way (marga) or manner of rendering tala in gandharva. Perhaps the most essential 
factor in marga was laya. The daksina marga was characterised by a slow (vilambita 
laya) ; vartika by a medium tempo (druta laya). 


1 Datt. T.ed. reads : + + + + faaaat. Our suggested reconstruction is based on descriptions 
from other texts. 

2 Bharata describes the layas as : 
aal aarrg faaar aaasafaaftaar: 

—N.S. 31, 370. 

Describing vilambita as‘sthitalaya’, he thus describes the nature of their tempos: 
aa fraaaat at a aftaarat flafal i a § asaaar tma afcaqiaa ala u 
aa atfa aa sri'a affaataa^aa 1 
—N.S. 31. 375-76. 

Abhinava clarifies : 

alart aar la faafrala ala ataVfa aar araaa aa%a qat faafafa asaaaa 1 aar? ‘afcaaraaafafa’ 1 
aafa *3 a$nfafa a aaaa ; 1 aai| ‘afcaara^aafafa’ | 











TOPIC 10 


PANI 

152B. samoparyavapurvastu panistrividha isyate 
153A. tatra talam ca pdnim ca prahurekam manisinah 
B. samam coparipatastu yadvadhah samsthitarn bhavet 
154A. vadyam 1 padani varno vd tadevamabhidhiyate 2 

Pani is of three kinds : sama, upari and avapurva (i.e., avapani) 3 . In this 
context tala and pani are declared to be the same by the wise. [Sama, upari and 
avapurva] are so termed [because in them] the beat (pata) is [successively] simul¬ 
taneous with, precedes, and follows [the rhythm of music in] the vadya (instrumental 
playing), the padas or the varnas. 

NOTE : 

Dattila says that pani was stated by the wise to be identical with tala. 
Bharata makes no such equation. Abhinava quotes Dattila’s definition and says that 
pani here meant the gestures made in gandharva with the palm and the fingers when 
rendering tala. Tala was thus the same as pani in gandharva because tala was 
nothing but an aggregate of hand-movements used in rendering it. Abhinava observes: 
“a properly demarcated tempo is what constitutes tala and as a supreme adrsta motive 
is involved (in gandharva), this tala-demarcation is enjoined as taking on a special form. 
Although any method or action is adequate to indicate tempo whether slow or fast, 
yet in order to acquire adrsta certain definite rules have to be maintained (niyama- 
drstasiddhaye) and specific movements of the hand and fingers are to be made-these 
are (collectively) called pani .” 4 


1 T.ed. reads “+ at”... Our reconstruction follows the text as given in A.B. on N.S. 31,374, 

where the reading is 'Rtfit Tioft . 

2 Abhinava quotes Datt. 153A twi:e—once with the words (A.B. on N.S. 31,26) and 

again with the words '5511 5ftT5:'(A.B. on NS. 31, 372). Abhinava also quotes Datt. 
153B-154A with the words ‘551? 5f55r5T5:’Datt. 153B in his variation reads : ‘tnf wfft 
5 T 5?5 5SIU;’: and 154B ‘5T3T 551^ 5t 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,374. 

3 3t5$5=having the prefix 3T5 betore TlPt. 

55 a 55 aamrefa ¥<r 1 55 f55w)55i?1 fw 55ifa m 

tn 5 'TtP>I?l®l5tf55I I 55Ut 5f55; ‘55 5T5 (5) 

5tf2t 5 i 

— A,B. on N.S. 31,372. 
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Pani in a broad sense thus denoted the entirety of gandharva-tala. It also had 
a more restricted sense as a specific topic in gandharva-tala. In this sense pani 
denoted rhythmic syncopation. 

Dattila names three panis: samapani, uparipani and avapapi. Bharata gives 
the same list. 1 Both Dattila and Bharata relate beats (patas) to melody in characterising 
pani (gltavadyasamasrayah, N.S. 31, 373). 

Stresses in tala (which are indicated by beats) are often simultaneous with the 
stresses in the accompanying melody. This was in ancient times termed samapani. 
There are two other ways of relating melodic stresses to tala. Firstly, a stress in the 
melodic form may precede the stress or the beat in tala. Such syncopation was 
called avapani. Alternately, the melodic stress could just follow the beat in tala. 
This was termed uparipani. 

Sarngadeva and other late authors have likened the notion of pani to what 
they knew as graha (literally ‘hold’) in tala. There were three grahas termed saraa, 
atlta and anagata. These were parallel to the three panis. In sama the stress was 
simultaneous with the beat (hence the name samagraha), in atlta the beat came after 
the melodic stress and in anagata it preceded the melodic stress. 2 

However, another meaning of pani is suggested through some of Abhinava’s 
remarks. Abhinava has quoted lines 153B along with 154A from Dattilam reading 
them as : 

samam vopari va tasya yadvadhah samsthitam bhavet 
vadyam padati(ni) panau va tadevamabhidhlyate 

This suggests a somewhat different meaning of pani from the reading in the Trivandrum 
edition. Abhinava’s reading is close to Bharata’s description of the three panis as: 

samapanisca vijneyo hyavapanistathaiva ca 
tathaivoparipanisca gltavadyasamasrayah 
layena yat samam vadyam samapanih praklrtyate 
dhruvad yadavakrstam syat so’vapanih prakirtitah 

layasyopari yadvadyam panih soparirisyate (N.S. 31, 373-74) 

These lines, too, imply a notion of rhythmic synchronisation but this is here 
concerned with vadya or instrumental melody as related to the song it accompanies. 3 

—N.S. 31, 373. 

2 fkui ii 4torfes*r^T?nF§ fl*Tq7frr: i 

s>sercTf<TCftcT: ^TT^ft Tftoref ii srptcT: sm* cr^re^qfTmfqifi- i 

— S R. 5, 50-52 

3 cf. Abhinava’s remarks : 

^r^fir^rf^r i Tfcq-faJrTr srrs^rr 

ct^tt 

— A.B. on N.S. 31,373-74. 
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For the three panis, as Bharata says, are: ‘'glta-vadya-samasrayah —dependent upon 
song and instruments.” 

This would make pani a qualifying notion of the concept of vrtti which den¬ 
oted the different ways in which instrumental music accompanied song. Explaining 
the notion of uparipani, Abhinava, indeed, remarks that when the music is set to a 
fast tempo and instruments are so played that they anticipate and strike a new phrase 
before it actually begins in the song, then one has uparipani. 1 Elsewhere, speaking 
of vina-playing, Abhinava elucidates a certain point of instrumental rendition involv¬ 
ing avapani (A.B. on. N.S. 29, 88), with the words: “tatra purvam gltam tato 
vadyamityavapanih” Avapani in other words seems to have been a manner of instru¬ 
mental accompaniment where the sung melody preceded its accompanying instruments. 

This meaning of pani seems to have been a secondary meaning. We have 
noted Abhinava’s views that pani was the same as beats and hence the totality of tala. 
Dattila clearly equates pani with tala. This equation would lose all significance if 
pani stood for modes of instrumental accompaniment. It is also suggestive that both 
Dattila and Bharata include pani as an element of tala; it would have been included 
under svara if it mainly concerned instrumental accompaniment. 


sprier fwRt crefafanfa: i 
—A.B. on N.S. 31, 375. 








TOPIC 11 


YATI 


154B. layayatam yatih prokta citradisu yathakramam 
155A. sama srotogata caiva gopuccha ca yathakramam 


A flow in tempo (laya) is termed yati. In citra and other [margas] it is in 
due order—sama, srotogata and gopuccha, respectively. 


NOTE: 


The term yati is from v'yam, means ‘to restrain’, ‘control’ or ‘regulate’. A 
regulated ‘flow of tempo’—layayatam, as Dattila puts it—was called yati, Bharata has 
a similar definition of yati but he gives a more detailed exposition. He says: “laya- 
pravrttavarnanamaksaranamathapi ca niyamo yo yatih sa tu—a regulation of the 
tempic flow of words and melody is yati” (N.S. 31, 372). Sarngadeva paraphrases: 
“layapravrttiniyamo yatih” (S.R. 5, 46). 

The flow of tempo was regulated in three ways. These were the three yatis 
called sama, srotogata and gopuccha. 

Sama, as the name implies, consisted of an even tempic flow. In sama the 
tempo, whether druta madhya or vilambita, remained constant throughout a render¬ 
ing (yastu prathame tavadyatinirvahaparyanta (? tab) sa eva ' a y° niyamab, sa sama 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 372). 

In srotogata the tempo began as slow (vilambita) and ended as fast—the yati 
consisting of a gradual accelaration. Abhinava says that the yati was called sroto¬ 
gata because like a stream it gradually gained in speed as it flowed down an incline: 
“tatra prathamabhage vilambitasya yavadante drutasya niyama iti srotovadgamana- 
ttatha yatirukta” (A.B., ibid). 

Gopuccha was the reverse of srotogata. It began as fast and ended as slow. 
It was like the bunch of hairs at the end of a cow’s tail (gopuccha): these form a 
thick cluster at their root and gradually taper to a fine point. Abhinava thus 
says: “itadviparyayadgopuccha tadrupyadeva” (A.B., ibid.). 

Srotogata, as later authorities like Vemabhupala have described, could be ren¬ 
dered in three ways: (1) Vilambita at. the beginning, madhya in the middle and druta 
at the end ; (2) vilambita at the beginning, madhya in the middle and remaining madh¬ 
ya till the end ; (3) madhya in the beginning, druta in the middle and remaining druta 
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till the end. Gopuccha was the reverse of srotogata, and was similarly of three kinds. 1 
A parallel description is found in Sarngadeva (S.R. 5, 47-50). 

Each marga, we had seen, had a tempo (laya) characteristic to it. Dattila now 
says that different margas also had different yatis peculiar to them. Bharata has not 
specifically characterised different yatis as belonging to different margas. Hehasconnec- 
ted yati with regulated tempic formation of varnas and syllables in singing (N.S. 31, 
372), suggesting perhaps that different formations of melody and words in a song 
were governed by different yatis. It is likely that in making this statement Bharata, 
too, had the different margas in mind since his characterisation reminds one of glti, a 
notion which depended upon varpa formations and which varied with the different 
margas. 

The citra marga was characterised by a fast tempo (druta laya); Dattila here 
adds that it had sama yati. Vartika marga, where the tempo was medium, had sro¬ 
togata yati. And daksina marga had a slow tempo with gopuccha yati. The relation 
of marga and yati poses a problem: how were the gopuccha and srotogata which 
could not be formed without a change of tempo, rendered in various margas, which 
were characterised by a single definite tempo? 

An answer is perhaps suggested through a remark of Abhinava. Regarding 
tempo in the three yatis, he says; “the yatis have been characterised as druta, madhya 
and vilambita with the purpose of denoting their chief characteristic. Truly speaking 
(paramarthatab) all the three (yatis) can occur in all three (layas).” 2 This seems 
to indicate that the movement of yati from vilambita to druta or vice-versa was meant 
in a general sense of acceleration or deceleration and not as signifying a change from 
a fixed tempo to another. 

An interesting idea in this connection occurs in Sarngadeva (inspired perhaps 
by Abhinava’s remarks). Sarngadtva does not characterise the margas as druta, 
vilambita and madhya, which we have seen, were fixed in terms of distinct time units. 
He uses more generic epithets. He calls the margas cira, ksipra and madhya. 3 The 
daksina marga was according to him characterised by a generally ‘delayed’ mode of 
laya (daksinamarge cirabhavah, Kala on S.R. 5, 44-15), citra marga by ‘swiftness 
(citramarge ksiprabhavah, Kala, ibid.) and varttika lay between the two (vartika- 

i finrar frfafamfwtfor: (? nfbrg sfiRtfor:) i 

rmt iff j=st %dt trr fam i tprrrg ifr^irr m'f'T faa n 

tror i b<ri sramr afa^ra m aifa fafam nar n 
aTfeasaiarmta at faafiaar i asasa a aaa a*i atata^r raar n 
?ara faaftaaasanatajar aiataijr aara i aea^arrarrmr staar afafa^r an; ii 
atj^sr g aiaisaar aaasafaafiaa: u aan a aaasar*at aft/S'sr aft^tfaar i 

ataai asafaaraT^at atT^sT ami aa: n 

—S.C. ch. I in the section on vadya. 

-A.B! on N.S. 31, 372. 

3 ; | sat sra; wittm u 

" —S. R. 5, 44-55. 
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marge madhyabhavah, Kala, ibid.). Each of the three layas, druta, madhya, vilambita, 
could be formed in all of the three margas, though, of course, the stamp of the marga 
was imparted to each. Druta formed in the ‘delayed’ daksina marga, for example, 
would be a slower druta than when formed in the ‘swift’ citra marga. Similarly, 
vilambita when occurring in citra would have a faster tempo than it could obtain in 
daksina or vartika. Kallinatha explains the point with an apt simile : the margas 
were like three paths, long, short and medium in length, leading to the same place 
and in each of them different travellers could move at different speeds—one at a Tun¬ 
ing pace, another going at a slower rate and the third slower still. Each marga 
could similarly have three different layas . 1 * * * * 

Even if this interesting explanation be acceptable, it presents us with another 
problem. We have seen that kala (equal to two matras or ten nimesas) was the unit 
of time in all the modes of gandharva tala. In citra marga, a single kala formed the 
unit of tempo, in vartika two kalas (or a dvikala padabhaga) constituted a unit; in 
other word, two kalas or four matras, i.e., twenty nimesas, acted as if they formed a 
single kala, thus reducing the tempo by half in relation to the tempo in citra marga. 
In daksipa marga four kalas (or a catuskala padabhaga) constituted a similar unit 
of tempo. The basic time-unit, however, always remained the kala of ten nimesas. 
This being so how was a gradual change of tempo or yati at all conceived of in the 
different margas ? In vartika marga, for example, one dvikala padabhaga or twenty 
nimesas formed the unit of tempo. How then could srotogata yati, which began as 
slow and ended as fast, have been formed in it, unless the unit of tempo itself under¬ 
went a change ? In other words, yati was not possible unless the unit of time, kala, 
itself was flexible and not rigidly fixed as equalling ten nimesas. We can explain the 
discrepancy only by assuming that the kala of ten nimesas was a rough standard of 
reference rather than a rigidly applied measure. This seems likely. We have seen 
that svara and Sruti were judged by the sense of tone rather than strict mathematical 
ratios. Time units were, perhaps, judged by a similar sense of time rather than by a 
metronome-like accuracy. Sarngadeva says that different margas were characterised by 
cira, madhya and ksipra bhava. The word bhava is here significant for it suggests 
‘sense’or ‘feeling’ as opposed to strict measure . 8 


1 jtht fasnfnwsnmromsra; ^qaq gfinmr i am urn aqisfa 

mg smrr: i as*awfs aw nfm nftsmwfa i am aw *ifs»iwm i aatsfir 

mqjmt mfa aw afafsawi i qa <n?wmfw fasrflaans aawxa nfamr: i 

-Kala on S.R. 5, 44-45. 

We are icdebted to Dr iKm) Pumalata Shaima for this suggestion. 
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TOPIC 12 


PRAKARANA 

15 5 B. at ha prakaranam nama madrakadyabhidhlyate 

Now, the prakarana. Madraka and other [gltakas] are termed [prakarana]. 


NOTE: 

Prakarana was the generic name for the seven gltakas. Another name for 
them was saptarupa (that is, the seven forms). The gltakas, madraka, aparantaka, 
ullopyaka,prakarl, ovepaka, rovindaka and uttara—to name them in the order in which 
Dattila expounds them—were the major tala structures of gandharva. They were to 
tala whatjatis were to svara. In a well-ordained rendering of gandharva the jatis 
were set to the gltakas according to rules of tala and melody synchronisation such 
as those given under anga. 

Dattila does not define prakarapa but, as in the case of anga, he indicates it 
through an actually obtaining form. Abbinava, too, (when commenting on Bharata’s 
uddesa) similarly explains prakarana by remarking : “prakarana Sabdena madraka- 
dyuktavistaramiti” (A.B. on N.S. 29,19). 

Bharata names the gltakas in a different order. 


Modes of Prakarana 

156A. kulakam chedyakam caiva dvividham tat pracaksate 
B. ( ekavakyam) tu kulakam tad dvyarthamapi va punah 
157A. nanartham chedyakam jheyamekaikam trividham punah 
B. niryuktam padaniryuktamaniryuktam tathaiva ca. 

158A. tatra sarvaistu niyamairyuktam niryuktamisyate 
B. chandahpadadiniryogat padaniryuktasamjhitam 
159 A. vastumatramaniryuktam 


The [prakarapa] is of two kinds, called kulaka and chedyaka. The kulaka 
[consists of] a simple sentence. Chedyaka [conveys] two or many meanings. Both of 
these [i.e., kulaka and chedyaka] have three further modes : niryukta, padamryukta 
and aniryukta. 

Among these, [a gitaka] in which all rules are observed should be [called] 
niryukta; [that] termed padaniryukta arises through compliance with [rules of prosody] 
like metre, foot etc. (The] aniryukta [comprises of] vastu only. 
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NOTE: 

The saptarupa or the seven gitakas were large tala-structures built with tala- 
components such as vastu. The vastu has been described and its frame seems to have 
been (accroding to Dattila) representative of all tala-components comprising a gitaka. 
The gitaka was intricately and carefully synchronised with song and was, evidently, 
conceived of as tala-cum-svara (and accompanying pada) form. 

Dattila has not expounded pada as he thought this to be quite unnecessary in 
a work on music. And this is certainly true of pada as a linguistic entity. But the 
structural co-ordination of words with svara and tala is another matter and lies very 
much within the scope of music. The notion of varna, we have seen, could not be 
understood without relating it to the sung pada. Vidarl, too, was intimately connec¬ 
ted with pada or groups of padas. In Datt. 156-159A, we see that the gitaka too, was 
classified in terms of the accompanying pada content. 1 2 Kulaka and chedyaka were, 
evidently, two different modes in which padas could be arranged within or woven into 
gitaka tala-structures. 

Dattila, as usual, is extremely brief in his exposition of the matter, Bharata, 
too, is not much more explicit (N.S. 31, 321-24).* Later theorists, however, offer 
details that can help us in understanding the ancient injunctions. 

In kulaka (literally ‘a complete whole’) padas or words were so arranged with¬ 
in the gitaka frame that the meaning conveyed by a group of padas contained in an 
individual vastu or anga formed either a single unitary sentence (/.<?., they were eka- 
rtha) or a co-ordinated meaning with different parts mutually related (parasparanvita- 
rtha). In chedyaka (literally ’split’ or ‘divided’) the text of the song contained within 
vastus or angas did not form a unit nor did it form a mutually related whole. It was 

the contrary of kulaka. 3 * 

Sarngadeva defines kulaka in words echoing Dattila (vastunam ekavakyatve 
kulakam, S.R. 5, 57)- Kallinatba adds that the words forming a kulaka should be 
governed by a single verb (ekakrlyanvaya; Kala. on S.R 5, 57). This interpretation, 
though narrow in comparison to that of Abbinava (who allows for any mutually 
related word-groups) does on the face of it, appear closer to Dattila, for Dattila, too, 

says : “kulaka consists of a single sentence.” 

Kulaka and chedyaka each had further three sub-classes: niryukta, amryukta, 

and padaniryukta : 

1 Abhinava remarks that Bharata has dealt with pada in gandbarva in his chapter on tala. This, 

he says, has been done in dealing with kulaka and chedyaka : 

rmawsf'i ^ sftitt: i umfafu^rmt 5 ! ^ i tta ^ 'refafurf'r sfsra: i 

snfe'ti sntt'tmfa fipufir ^fhtnr i 
— A.B. on N.S. 32, 27. 

2 jsrcw PwOtf Sspr i 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 321. 

a He describes kulaka and bhedyaka (bis name for chedyaka) after dese.ibing the gitakas and 

not before as does Dattila. 
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Niryukta 

Dattila has defined a gltaka which complied with all rules as niryukta. Bha- 
rata’s description is more specific : “bahirgltangasakhabhiryuktam niryuktamisyate— 
niryukta ought to be formed with bahirglta, angas and Sakhas” (N.S. 31, 323). 
Bahirglta, we have seen, consisted of a song sung to meaningless words. Anga eviden¬ 
tly refers to formations such, as ekaka, vividha etc. Sakha meant certain specific 
groups of vastus or other major tala-components. 

Abhinava says that bahirglta, in this context, referred to upohana and 

pratyupohana (bahirgltenopohanapratyupohanatmana.A.B.on N.S. 31, 323). 

Upohana has been explained by Bharata as denoting a melodic prelude preceding a song: 
“upohyante svara yena tena gltam pravartate” (N.S. 31, 138). Conventional sets of 
syllables without any meaning were employed in upohana (suskaksarasamanvitam, 
N.S. 31, 138; cf. Datt. 129). 

Upohana, according to Abhinava, could be rendered either vocally or on the 
daru vlna (gatradaruvlnagatam, A.B. on N.S. 31, 138). Giving further details he 
remarks that upohana did not consist of a meaningful pada like ‘rudra’ but of mere 
vocables (vakkaranamatram) and was rendered with syllables such as ‘jhantum’ etc. 
(jhantumadibhiryojyate, A.B. ibid.). 

Upohana had a complementary form called pratyupohana. Upohana occur¬ 
red at the beginning of the first vastu. Pratyupohana was formed along with upohana 
in vastus other than the first. 

Abhinava says that upohana was either sung or played on the vlna, It is 
likely that the two processes were sometimes simultaneous. The Natyasastra , as well 
as later texts, give many set formulas consisting of meaningless syllables which for¬ 
med bahirgitas with which upohana was rendered. These formulas were, evidently, 
both sung as well as played; when played, a syllabic formation constituting a vocable— 
a vakkarana—such as ‘jhantum’ jagadiya’ formed the basis of making strokes. 1 
Different strokes on strings were indicated by the different syllables constituting vak- 
karanas. 2 The process reminds us of sitar playing where syllables like da, il, da, ia, 
form the basis of different strokes. 

Aniryukta 

Of aniryukta, Bharata says: ‘‘it is devoid of bahirglta and angas” (bahirglt- 
angahlnam, N.S. 31, 323). Abhinava comments that when a gitaka consisted of vastus 


1 ^fra i era: 33 *ra*rrfra a* (^fir) 3^: (*rar:) 11 

Ifat I ST°*T*TT %feT STrafa) II 

^ I era 5THT*fRira*eW U 

—N.S. 34, 31^33. 

2 ;ra snnwHsnsrasRfaftr 1 1 spifirarfe %fer’ 1 ‘ 3 uf<raT’ 

1 ?ra Se*ra:fW 1 era 

qrai^wrW’ 1 sfir 1 era eRqt 1 

— A.B. on N.S* 34,33. 
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and Sakhas and the entire structure ordained for it. but was devoid of npohanas and 
“ gaS ' "aniulta was a gttaka which contained only the hare^a- 

(vastumatramaniryuktam, Datt. 159). . .«j evoic r Q f bah- 

i it P SS'^es?^ve Padanir- 

;ra-saSh"a,,. P , S8 ). Abhinava remarks ,ha, padanirynkta contained a,I 
components excepting the upohana (upohanaireva Innate, A.B. on KS.M, ^ ^ 

npohana comprised of meaningless syllables its absence left in the p J 

Some general instructions regarding gitaka formations 

]59A iddnim vidhirucyate 

159B. anadese tu sarvatra kartavyah sa catuskalalf 
160A. vastvante sannipdtasca saptarupavidhau sa a 

The manner of rendering 

^ l '“ derril * 

the end of a vastu. 

NOTE: u delineating the “"uiK 

tormli‘ h ^«“l procedure (vidhi) enjoined here give an important 

‘' U '^'A^S^r^eit^^^aor^m^ 

follow him" dC Bot DattiTa htres^iBes^hat the details ol beat-formation he des- 


§hmPro tiw i 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 323. 

—A.B. on N S. 31,324. N , ,, 3 t 6- He does not ascribe it to Datiila 

Abbinava quotes line 159B in commenting on N. . , 

but introduces it with “ao>e tvahuh . detail- valbaksata apatantaka is 

N-S. Jl, 229-36 descntns ekakela and dv-kate mam k giakas are also given. S.R. 

r/S describes '» S »» ‘" h " 
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cribes should be taken as referring to the catuskala mode, unless otherwise stated. 
Perhaps he considered the catuskala as the chief mode. Dattila also enjoins that the 
final beat of every vastu (implying other major tala-components also) should always 
be rendered as a sannipata. 

A brief reference to ekakala , dvikala gitaka structures 

160B. kecittu madrakadini vidhisvekakaladisu 

161 A. ahustalaksaranyesam kalpayantyaparani tu 

Some, on the other hand, have described madraka and other [gltakas] in 
ekakala and other modes. But (tu) they construe the tala letters differently. 


NOTE: 

Dattila primarily describes the catuskala mode of gltakas. But he was aware 
of acaryas in whose works the ekakala and dvikala modes had been described in detail. 
In line 161A Dattila refers to ekakala and dvikala tala-structures as construed by 
these acaryas. The remark is, however, cryptic and Dattila does not elaborate his 
statement. 


The gltaka madraka 

161B. trimdtram vastu samsthapya madrakasya prayogavit 
162A. ete$u padabhage$u patanetan prakalpayet 
B . caturthe castame caiva pahcame dasame tatha 
163A. ekadase ca samydntya dvitiyd navame smrta 
B. sasthasaptamayo{rante talo')tha} navamasya ca 
164A. ( adya)stu 2 3 4 5 dvadasasya syad dvitlyah purvayostatah 
B. evam tricaturani syurvastunyante'tha sirsakam 
165A. bhaved vastukalasahkhyam* pahcapdnisthameva va 
B. addvasfakalam karyam ( ya)thamargamupo(hanam) 

166A. trikalam tu prayujita madrake dvikale sada 
B . pratyupohanampyeva dvyavaram ca catusparam 
167A. syad dvitiyadivastvadau madrake tu catuiskale 
B. atraivarnsddiramsdntah samudgo vividho bhavet 
168A. (yastuno'Ynte trtiye ’ tha sa dvaigeyakasmjitah 

B. mandramsam prathamam vastu dvitlyam tu yathagraham 
169A. tjrtlyamahuracdrydh parivartasamaptikam 

B. asyaiva (ydpaviksepamantyamy ni§kramameva ca 


1 T. ed. reads: + Our filling-in-the-blanks is based on the beat-structure 

as described in S.R. and subsequent texts. 

2 T. ed. reads:-|* Our suggested reconstruction is again based on S.R. and other texts 

3 T. ed. reads: ^*3 

4 T. ed. reads : + Our reconstruction is based on the views of Dattila as stated in S. Raj. 

5 T.ed. reads 1 WfaT -f + + + -f + +. Our reconstruction is based on deductive considerations 
discussed in the note. 
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170A. prativastu vihaya syacchesam dvikalamadrake 
B. bhavedekakale tasya pancapanau tu slrsakam 
171 A. vividhaikakasamyuktamubhayd trangakalpanam 
it iti mandrakam samaptam n l 


Having established the vastu of three matras, the following [sounded] beats 
(patah) should be rendered in its padabhagas by the expert (prayogavit). At the end 
of fourth, fifth, eighth, tenth and eleventh [padabhagas] is formed the samya; [it is also] 
second in the ninth [padabhaga]. Tala is at the end of the sixth, seventh and ninth 
[padabhagas]; also [it is] at the second position in the two [padabhagas] preceding it 
(i.e., in the eleventh and tenth padabhagas). [Madraka contains] three or four such 
vastus. At the end comes slrsaka, having either as many kalas as in the vastu, or 
is formed with pancapani. 

In the beginning [of a vastu] should be rendered upohana according to the 
marga : it should be of eight kalas [in the catuskala] but in the dvikala madraka it 
should always be formed with three kalas. Partyupohanas are similarly [formed] in 
the beginning of the second and other following vastus. In the catuskala madraka they 
[contain] at least two and at most four [kalas]. 

It is here in madraka (atraiva) that at the end of the third [vastu], Ihe vividha 
samudga, which is known as dvaigeyaka, beginning and ending with am§a, is formed. 
The first vastu has its am$a in the lower octave; in the second [vastu], however, [the 
formation is] according to graha. Teachers have proclaimed that the third [vastu] 
should end with a parivarta. 

From this [catu?kala madraka] by dropping avapa and viksepa and also by 
dropping niskrama from the last [padabhaga] of every vastu, the remaining constitutes 
dvikala madraka. In it [i.e., in dvikala madraka] the Slrsaka, however, is formed with 
ekakala pancapani. 

Vividha and ekaka are employed in the formation of ahga in both [the dvi¬ 
kala and catuskala madrakas]. Thus ends the madraka. 

NOTE: 

Let us try to reconstruct the madraka-structure as Dattila describes it. The 
basic tala-unit for the formation of vastu and similar components was, as we have seen, 
the paribhasic matra, consisting of four padabhagas. In madraka the chief tala-com¬ 
ponent was vastu which was formed with three such paribhasic matras : thus there 
were, in one vastu, twelve padabhagas in all. In verse 159, Dattila had clearly stated 
that, unless otherwise mentioned, a gltaka should be rendered in its catuskala mode. 
Thus, evidently, the mode of tala here described is the catuskala. 

The formation of beats, however, is not described in detail. Dattila, evidently, 
had in mind a general pattern of fixed beats for every padabhaga, (for the text merely 


l Abhinava quotes part of Dqtt. 165A with the words; <r*n ^ affTWr^PT; 
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mentions specific beats and their positions in different padabhagas) and the beats he 
describes were meant to replace the given beats at the positions specifically mentioned. 
Thus by replacing the beats, as he enjoins, we should, apparently, arrive at the final 
form of the beat-structure of padabhagas in the madraka vastu. Dattila is not explicit 
about the assumed general pattern here. But he had clearly implied a pattern earlier. 
The assumed general beat-pattern for every catuskala padabhaga was : avapa+ 
niskrama + viksepa+praveSa. With this beat-structure as given for every padabhaga, 
let us follow Dattila in forming a vastu of three matras or twelve padabhagas. Let 
us, firstly, place the sannipata as the last beat of the vastu (i.e., the last beat of the 
12th padabhaga) as this was a general maxim (Datt. 160A). Now, replacing the beats 
in the given structure with those specified by Dattila, the resulting vastu emerges as : 

The madraka vastu 
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This structure corresponds with the one given in Sahgitaratnakara 2 (S.R. 5-87), 
Sahgitaraja (S. Raj, 2, 4, 1, 98-100) and Sahgitacintdmani (chapter I in the section 
on vadya). 

Bharata has not given details of the catuskala madraka. After describing 
ekakala and dvikala (N.S. 31, 229-36) he simply says that catuskala is twice dvikala. 3 

A component called Sirsaka was formed after the vastus. According to 
Dattila, SIrsaka came after three or, alternatively, four vastus. Slrsaka contained 
either the same number of kalas as a vastu, or it was formed with a pancapani (i.e. 


1 Names of a few beats in this structure are missing from the T. ed. of Datt. due to distortions 
in the manuscript. We have filled in the blank on the basis of the structures found in later 
texts. As the other beats in Datt. correspond with these later description it is quite reason¬ 
able to suppose that those missing are also the same. 

2 S.R. 5, 59*87 describes madraka in detail. The beat-structure for catuskala vastu is given in 
the foim of the following chart : 


SSSS 

anfafirsr 

SSSS 

snfhfinr 

SSSS 

arrfafasr 

SSSS 

snfafasr 


SSSS 

arrfafaw 

SSSS 

spfafimr 

SSSS 

arrfaf^T 

SSSS 

anfafasr 

*TT3T 7 

SSSS 

atmfacTr 

SSSS 

8nttr(ar)ff™ 

SSSS 

affcTTfaw 

SSSS 



—N.S. 31,236B. 
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satpitaputrakah). Elucidating Sirsaka, Abhinava quotes Dattila and remarks : “(in 
case four vastus are formed) the fourth one should be incorporated into the sirsaka; 
this is why Dattila states that (the Sirsaka) is formed with the same number of ka as 

as the vastu.” 1 . . , . 

Regarding the Sirsaka when formed with pancapani, the description found m 

the Natyasasira is quite detailed. 2 Abhinava remarks that Bharata s instructions were 
interpreted in two ways : some said (an opinion shared by Abhinava) t at in e 
ekakala madraka pancapani was formed with a catuskala pahcapam while in dvika a 
madraka, sirsaka too had a dvikala mode. In catuskala it was formed with catuja 
pancapani. Others, however, interpreted Bharata to mean that in the ekakala, Sirsaka 
was formed with ekakala pancapani, in dvikala with the dvikala pancaparji, and in 

the catuskala with catuskala pancapani. 3 . , .. . 

Dattila lays down a specific instruction regarding the Sirsaka in the dvikala 
madraka. He says that the Sirsaka here was formed with the pancapani in the 

ekakala (Datt. 170B). ... . 

The vastu in madraka was preceded by an upohana (Datt. 165B). We have 
already spoken of upohana. Pratyupohana was formed at the beginning of vastus other 
than the first (Datt. 166B-167A). Dattila’s injunction regarding pratyupohana reads 
as though it applied to madraka alone, but in the light of other iexts it should be 
understood as a general rule. Pratyupohana, like the upohana, was formed with 
meaningless syllables. The distinction between it and the upohana is not clear P 
that it was never formed in the initial vastu. Abhinava (somewhat echoing Datt. 167A) 
records this as a general maxim : “pratyupohanam nama prathamavastuvyatirikte 
vastvantare prasiddham” (A.B. on N.S, 31, 234). Pratyupohana was perhaps a 
portion of the upohana itself and was rendered with the latter kalas of the "P°* ana . 
Though Dattila is ambiguous as to whether upohana had eight kalas in the dv k 
or the catuskala madraka, Bharata clearly states that “in the catuskala (mad 
upohana is enjoined to be of eight kalas” (catuskale’tra vihitah kala?takamupohanam, 
N.S. 31,237). Dattila has enjoined a three-kala upohana in the d^la madraka 
Bharata also states : “dvikale madrake caiva trikalam syadupohanam (N S. 31. 

Dattila says that in the catuskala madraka pratyupohana should have at 

least two and at the most four kalas. Bharata agrees as to the maximum number of 

permissible kalas, but according to him a single kala pratyupohana could also be 

1 i am ^ i ‘^<*< 1*4 qrsmfisSremg: i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,240. 

—N.S, 31. 238-39. _ c . , „* 

3 ***** i Aw* 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 239. ******* 

4 Bharata giving the general rule regarding upohana in the dvikala madraka, says ; 

(N.S. 31, 235).' But, when in association with pratyupohana, the upohana is 
said to be of two kalas only while the third is allotted to the pratyupohana , 

fratqtgq qua sw 5 1 3 11 

—N.S. 31, 230. 
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formed. 1 His words also seem to imply that he did not consider a three-kala praty- 
upohana as valid. 2 

In Datt. 167B-169 Dattila speaks of the angas and their arrangement in 
madraka. Three letters in the beginning of line 168A are missing. There is clue to the 
missing word in the Sangitaraja, where Kumbha informs us that “in the opinion of 
Dattila and others, dvaigyeyaka should, by an expert, be formed at the end of the 
third vastu”. 3 Our suggested reconstruction is based upon Kumbha’s testimony. The 
anga named dvaigeyaka was a kind of vividha. Dattila had earlier said that all 
vividhas end in nyasa, except the dvaigeyka. Now in ordaining the use of dvaigeyaka 
he also defines it- Its use was, apparently, limited to one single place : the end of the 
third vastu in the madraka. This is, perhaps, why Dattila describes it as occurring 
atraiva (here alone). Dattila describes dvaigeyaka as a sub-class of samudga 
vividha. Unlike other vividhas, the melodic formation in dvaigeyaka began and ended 
with the amsa (and not the nyasa). 

In the first and the second vastu (also in the fourth when formed) Dattila 
ordains no specific ahga. He has, however, a general instruction that vividha and 
ekaka are to be emloyed in the madraka (Datt. 171 A). 

Dattila notes some peculiarities of the melodic formation that obtained in the 
vastus of madraka. In the first vastu the svara-structure to which the tala was set 
was to be so composed that the amSa-svara occurred in the lower octave. In the 
second vastu the melodic arrangement was to be ‘yatha-graha’—perhaps meaning that 
here graha was ordained to occur in the lower octave. 

Bharata observes that angas in madraka are vividha and ekaka 4 but he, too, 
gives no further details. There is a cryptic line in Abhinava which suggests that 
vastus in madraka were to be associated with amsa and graha: “ ‘dvividham madra- 
kamiti’ saipjnayaiva madrakamsagrahatvavastuna labhyate gltakamiti” (A.B. on N.S. 
31, 201). Sarngadeva, Kumbha and Vemabhupala have described the anga-formation 
in madraka on Dattila’s lmes. Dattila was, evidently, used as a major source of 
information on this point as Bharata gives fewer details. Sarngadeva gives some 
account of how the vividha and ekaka were to be placed and arranged in the dvikala 
madraka. He says: “in each of its vastus the first two matras (paribha$ic) are 
formed with the vividha and the third with the ekaka.” 5 


1 faffa: aarraataahpra n gT ar (a) aarft at (ana) aaT rara acaateaa i 

—N.S. 31, 237-38. ' * * ' 

2 Bharata does include ihe number 3 in speaking of the permissible number of kalas in pratyu- 

pohana. Neither does Abhinava. He says: Scanty aaa faatfeaaiaTf: 

(A.B. on N.S. 31, 238). The exclusion of the number 3 seems to imply that the three-kalS 
pratyupohana was not considered a valid alternative by Bharata. 

3 al% asrafaaatssrrfet9 ti- a tra a i €rraaasat fafaErearaffaatra a?^a: i 
aret atafaar ana) a(a,fTmifaaarft5 i 

— S.Raj 2,4,1,96-97, 

4 faaaa^rat: aiataa% 3 aataaa 1 

-NS. 31,193. 

fafau: afaa?3 fanaraaftatat' 3a: 11 a^adtaararara... 

— S.R. 5, 80-81. 
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Dattila enjoins that the third vastu should end in a parivarta. This perhaps 
implies that the latter part of the third vastu, in which the dvaigeyaka was formed, 
was to be repeated. This is also suggested by the very name dvaigeyaka (sung twice). 
Sarngadeva says that this parivarta constituted of a repetition of padas (padavrttiyutah, 
S.R. 5-85). 

In lines 169B-170B, Dattila describes the formation of the dvikala madraka, 
deducing it from the catuskala structure. Bharata on the contrary gives details of 
the ekakala and deduces the catuskala and dvikala from it. 

In the Trivandrum edition, lines 169B-170A read: “asyaiva+++ + + + + + 
niskramameva ca prativastu vihaya syacchesam dvikalamadrake. From the text, as 
it stands, all that can be deduced is that certain elements—of which only niskrama is 
actually clear—were to be dropped from every vastu (prativastu) of the catuskala 
madraka in order to obtain the dvikala structure. No other text gives clues that can 
help us in arriving at the missing letters. However, certain simple deductions can, 
we think, give us the intended text. The catuskala has been described. The structure 
of dvikala is noted in texts like the Sangitaratnakara (see S. R. 5, 82) where the 
description is based upon ancient material. The beat-structure of the dvikala vastu 
was as follows: 
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We have seen that catuskala in general was obtained by addition of avapa 
and viksepa to the dvikala structure. Reversing the process and dropping avapa and 
viksepa from the catuskala should then give us the'dvikala form. One can, therefore, 
deduce that Dattila in lines 169B-170A must have given instructions to the effect that 
avapa and viksepa should be dropped. 

Yet a puzzle rpmains. What did Dattila mean here by naming niskrama 
also? Niskrama was one of the chief beats of dvikala structure and it occurred in 
catuskala, too. From where did Dattila intend niskrama to be dropped so that the 
vastu in a dvikala madraka could be obtained from the catuskala ? We notice that 
by dropping avapa and viksepa from the catuskala, all padabhagasof the dvikala vastu 
(given by Sarngadeva) can be obtained except the last padabhaga; this in the catuskala 
is: ta, ni, vi, sam. Here alone, niskrama should be dropped (along with viksepa) 
in order to obtain the dvikala (which is: ta sam). Thus Dattila’s intended maxim 
in all probability read that, in order to obtain the dvikala madraka, avapa and viksepa 
had, as a rule, to be dropped from every padabhaga of a vastu in the catuskala; in 
addition, the final (antyam) niskrama was also to be omitted from the last padabhaga. 
Our conjectural reconstruction is based on the above reasoning. 
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The gitaka aparantaka 

17IB. atha vastuni sat sapta pahca vapyaparantake 
172A. syacchakhadyardhamatrani tesvevam patakalpana 
B. astami vimsika caiva dve samye parikirtite 
173A. dvadasastadasau talavekavimsatimastatha 

B. upohanam yathamargamadavadyasya vastunah 
174A kala dvadasa kartavyascatasra itarddisu 

B. vrttimarge prayuhjita dve va daksinamdrgake 
175A. na vapyupohanani syurmadhye srotogata yatih 
B. tatropavartanam karyam gate vas'ucatus(aye 
176A. purvdtltanivrttaistupadaistadupapadayet 

B. purvatulyam tu gitya syaduttare tad yathasthite 
177A. tasyante'rthasamaptim ca nyasam caha visakhilah 
B. evameva siro'nte sydt pratisakha tatah param 
178A. sakhavat pratisakha ca bhavedanyapada tu sa 
B. talikakhyastayorantyah kalasatko nivrttimdn 
179A. asyahgesu yathayogam yoktavye vividhaikake 1 
n iti aparantakam samaptam U 

Now in aparantaka [either] five, six or seven vastus, [each] of one-and-a-half 
[paribhasic] matras, form the sakha. In these [vastus] the following is the composi¬ 
tion of beats (patakalpana): The eighth and the twentieth are acclaimed to be the 
two samyas. Twelfth, eighteenth and also twenty-first are talas. 

An upohana of twelve kalas should be formed at the beginning of the first 
vastu. In other [vastus], depending upon the marga, [it] should have four [kalas] 
in vrtti marga, and two in daksina marga. The formation of upohanas is not com¬ 
pulsory (na va syuh); in the middle [of aparantaka] is the yati srotogata. After ren¬ 
dering four vastus, upavartana shotlld be formed. Its formation should be with words 
(padaih) that had preceded and had already been sung (purvatitanivrttaih). As to 
the giti, it should conform to the one in the preceding [vastu]. It is rendered with 
the yathaksara form of uttara [tala]. According to ViSakhila, at its completion comes 
nyasa, and the artha is consummated. The sira is similarly formed [and is rendered] 
at the end of the Sakha. After that follows pratisakha. PratiSakha is akin to sakha 


\ Abhinava quotes Datt. 172B-173A with the words : feM mfllfllWf 

3TTfhfasrs<PTTf. He reads Datt. 173A as: h” 

Nanyadeva also quotes Datt. 172B-173A in B.B.I. ch. VIII (section on aparantaka) with the 
words : WT =? HraSTRUi:. His reading is the same as that given by Abhinava. Nanyadeva also 
quotes parts of Datt. 174A and Datt. I75A. His remarks in the context are : 

U5T- srrartft fs*?w(*r) sr^retT i sab* h i h 

^ srrt strafeMh i qtPt «refir (hi fa) r*rftfa traamsnt i 

—B B. (i) ch. VIII, ibid- 
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except that it is rendered with different words. At the end of both [sakha and prati- 
Sakhal is the [anga] called talika which is repeated (mvrttiman) and is formed with 
six kalas. Among angas, vividha and ekaka should be suitably applied. 

Thus ends the aparantaka. 


NOTE * 

Dattila had (in Datt. 139) described vastus of three different measures. We 
have come across the vastu formed with three matras (paribhasic) in the madraka; 
the vastu of six matras (paribhasic) was formed in prakari. In aparantaka the vastu 
consisted of one-and-a-half matras (paribhasic) and comprised six padabhagas. Datt¬ 
ila says that an aparantaka could have either 5,6 or 7 vastus. So does Bharata: panca 
sat sapta tani syuh iirsakam caparantake” (N.S. 31, 202). Abh.nava repeats: apar- 
antake pancavastuni sat sapta va” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 202). Later authors give the 

The term sakha raises some problems. It would appear from the Dattilam 
that Sakha was a term for a group of vastus containing (in aparantaka) either five, 
six or seven vastus. Bharata, it seems, held a different view. According to Abhi- 
nava’s interpretation the vastu itself was termed sakha in aparantaka. Abhinava ex- 
olains this as a new name given to vastu in anticipation of a counter-component, called 
nratiSakha, that followed the vastu (vastuna eva ca bhavipratisakhapeksaya sakheti 
vvapadesah; A.B. on N.S. 31, 252). Sarngadeva states that five, six or seven vastus 
made a Sakha and that pratiSakha had the same tala-structure as Sakha but was sung 
to different words; he then gives two further views regarding sakha and pratiSakha. 
One view he ascribes to ViSakhila who, believed (as further explained by Kalhnatha) 
that in a single group of vastus, the first half constituted Sakha, and the latter half v 
the pratiSakha. Thus in a group of five vastus, the first two-and-a-half vastus were the 
sakha and the latter two-and-a-half the pratiSakha. The other view was ascribed to 
Bharata who, according to Sarngadeva, held that each vastu itself was called Sakha 
and its latter half pratisakha. 1 Abhinava has also mentioned Visakhila’s views and 
he quotes part of a line from ViSakhila. According to Abhinava, it was ViSakhila 
who held that half of each vastu was Sakha and the other half pratisakha. Thus 
in a vastu of 24 kalas, the first 12 kalas formed Sakha and the later 12 pratisakha. 

Sarngadeva has given charts to show the three alternate structures of sakha. 
His own view appears to favour the one upheld by Dattila (S.R. 89-90 and the 

detailed charts). „ .... 

The beats ordained in aparantaka by Dattila refer to the catuskala structure. 

The one-and-a-half matra (paribhasic) vastu contained six padabhagas and thus m 

the catuskala mode it had twenty-four kalas and the same number of beats. 


rnri qfN4 flftrarat fimnfesr: u srrar n ^ uw: i 

_g ^ ^ 89-91 

-A.B. on N.S. 31,252. 
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Let us now try to construct the beat-structure of the aparantaka vastu as 
given by Dattila. Having formed six padabhagas, each with prototype beat-structure: 
a ni vi pra and then having rendered the last beat of every vastu as a sannipata (see 
verse 160A), we replace single individual beats in this structure, by those ordained in 
Dattila’s verses. Dattila has given the numerical position of kalas where specific 
beats should occur: 8th and 20th are 5amyas; 12th, 18th and 21st are talas. The 
beat-structure thus emerges as : 
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The beat-arrangement accepted by Sarngadeva seems to be based 

upon 

Bha- 


rata who, as in the case of madraka, does not describe the catuskala in detail but says 
that catuskala should be formed as twice the dvikala (N.S. 31, 245). 
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The two beat-arrangements are markedly different. Abhinava has noted the 


fact. Quoting relevant lines from the Dattilam (172B-173A), he points out that there 
is a disagreement with Bharata: the second padabhaga is formed with a ni vi 5a and 
the fourth with a ni vi pra (dattiladayastu dvitiyam padavibhagam a ni vi 5a rupam 
caturtham a ni vi pra rupamahuh; A.B. on N.S. 31, 251). 

Abhinava’s words lend support to our reconstruction of Dallila’s beat-struc¬ 
ture. Sarngadeva, too, has noted the {beat-structure ordained by Dattila, though 
without attributing it to Dattila. He states that according to some authorities the 
eighth beat was a samya, the twelfth a tala and the sixteenth a pravesa. 1 This agrees 
with Dattila. 

In aparantaka, too, the upohana formed a prelude to the vastu as in madraka. 
It formed part of the vastu itself. Bharata says : “upohanam ca vastvardham” (N S. 
31,251), This Abhinava explains as “adye ca vastuni dvadaSasu kalasu...” (A.B. 
on N.S. 31, 251). The meaning is that in the initial 24-kala vastu the first 12 kalas 
formed the upohana. Dattila also ordains an upohana of 12 kalas in the beginning 
of the first vastu, but he does not say that it formed part of the vastu itself. Bharata 


1 anfafeTOT srrfrfasrr i \\ 

— S.R. 5,103-104, 
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has mentioned pratyupohana of two kalas but Dattila has not. Bharata says : “dvi- 
kalam pratyupohanam” (N.S. 31, 251). Yet, although Dattila has not explicitly spoken 
of pratyupohana, he does ordain upohanas in vastus other than the first (itaradisu). 
These upohanas were nothing but pratyupohanas, for a pratyupohana was by defini¬ 
tion an upohana formed in vastus other than the first. 

As to the ‘upohana’in the 2nd and other vastus, Dattila says that it was formed 
with two kalas in daksina marga and with four in the vrtti marga. Nanyadeva has 
quoted and discussed parts of lines 174B and 175A from Dattilatn. His observations 
are, however, not very clear. 

Dattila has connected the number of kalas in ‘upohanas’ (formed in vastus 
other than the initial one) with margas; Bharata, too, connects pratyupohana with the 
margas. He says :“in the daksina marga pratyupohana should have two kalas and in 
vrtti (or varitika marga), it should have four kalas.” 1 This in effect is the same injunc¬ 
tion as that of Dattila. 

Dattila further says that upohana is optional. No other authority makes this 

allowance. _ 

In the middle (of aparantaka), says Dattila, was formed the srotogata yati (the 
yati in which the tempo gradually accelerated). Bharata does not speak of it. It is not 
clear which component was to be rendered with the srotogata. On the face of it, 
Dattila's meaning seems to be that srotogata was rendered when half of aparantaka was 
over, for Dattila says ‘madhya’. In aparantaka, groups of vastus forming sakha were 
the main tala-components. Bharata says that aparantaka had four sakhas (catuh- 
sakhmityetad gaditam caparantike, N.S. 31, 252). 2 Dattila does not give the total 
number of sakhas; but taking Bharata’s view as acceptable to Dattila we can reasona¬ 
bly conclude that srotogata was rendered after the completion of two sakhas. But it 
is more likely, as we shall see. that this yati was formed in theupavartana. 

Abhinava has characterised sudden changes of yati as a unique aspect of 
gandharva. In giving an example to illustrate his observation, he twice quotes the 
phrase “madhye srotogata yati”. Abhinava does not name his source but evidently 
it was the Dattilam. He quotes the phrase in his lengthy analysis of the difference 
between gana and gandharva (A.B. on N.S. 33, 1), where he says that injunctions 
such as ‘srotogata yati in the middle’ were obligatory in gandharva and their obser¬ 
vance resulted in adrsta. 3 Earlier, he quotes the phrase in commenting on N.S. 4, 
248-259 where he reads the word ‘yati’ as Maya’ and says that in a gltaka having such 
an injunction, it was obligatory. 4 

1 .i sfsm 3 n 

—N.S. 31.251. 

2 This occurs within a passage not accepted by Abhinava and is given within brackets in the 
G O.S. edition. This line indeed involves a contradiction with another part of the text 
where vastu itself is termed sakha and 5, 6 or 7 vastis are ordained. Abhinava is right in not 
accepting it. But the line is certainly not contradictory to Dattila’s definition of sakha. 

.sfaibraT . 

—A.B. on N.S. 33,1. 

—ibid., 4, 248-49. 
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Dattila decrees an upavartana in aparantaka after four vastus. Bharata does 
not speak of upa vartana but he enjoins 'nivrttayoga’ after the completion of four 
vastus : "nivrttayogasca gate vastu catusjaye” (N.S. 31,248). Abhinava explains 
this as an avartana : “nivrttiravartanam karyam”. He describes it thus : “teachers 
proclaim that the words at the end of the fourth vastu, sung to twelve kalas, should 
be repeated in a fast tempo and they should be sung to six kalas at the beginning of 
the fifth vastu. This ends on the nyasa, and also marks the completion of the half 
(ardhasamapti).” 1 (A.B. on N.S. 31, 248). The phrase "completion of the half” 
seems to have referred to the completion of the phrase of doubled tempo, which was 
effected by singing in six kalas the words previously stretched over twelve kalas. But 
why refer to this doubled tempo as ‘half’? This is puzzling, for the tempo in such a 
case would become doubled and not halved. A simple explanation, however, may be 
offered. The ancients, as testified by Sarngadeva, had defined laya (tempo) as pauses 
between beats (kriyanantaraviSrantirlayah, S.R. 5, 44). Thus, according to this notion, 
when laya was doubled, i.e., when pauses between beats were doubled, tempo (or 
speed) was reduced by half. (S.R. 5, 45). Conversely, when laya was reduced by half, 
the tempo was doubled. Hence, when Abhinava says "the completion of the half”, 
he perhaps means the completion of the halved or the speeded laya. 

Sarngadeva and Kumbha like Dattila speak of an upavartana in the aparan¬ 
taka. Their description of this component resembles that of Dattila in all essentials. 
It is likely that Dattila was their source on this point. Like Dattila, Sarngadeva says 
that in upavartana the pada-formation obtaining at the end of the fourth vastu is 
repeated at the beginning of the fifth. This repetition, he adds, was to be made in‘half’ 
the original laya and rendered in six kalas. It contained the same glti as the initial 
formation. It was to be rendered in yathaksara sajpitaputrakah. 2 

Kumbha has given a similar description of upavartana (S. Raj 2, 4,1,122). 
He adds an explanation of the term upavartana : the formation is called upavartana 
because the padas occurring immediately before (upantike) are repeated (avartante). 3 

1 qagaa «nrfa i siasrctatg ala^ ar^aTfa ar^a sftErt’ama 'wrastatfofa- 

aaiatfa as s anatsatmrfiu ^<4 (sntf: i 
-A.B. on N.S. 31,248. 

Abhinava evidently believed that upavartana was not rendered as a separate component, but 
was included within the fifth vastu and was formed with its first six kalas. This view was also 
known to Kumbha: 

_S.Raj 2,4,1,122. Also S.R. 5, 98-99. 

2 atahmaa gaargfa aft aaraa'tfafcit avaarsma a%a i aara^JTtrr^a afuafavtaiaat: i auraia- 
.aiaaaa- ^fiaaraaar^a: i ^aaraa a;5nas% atasafirfir a ? aa i 

* -S.R. 5,97-99. 

also a at atnaaiaa favta^qaaaa n gaar^a Tiara: affaafwfasatt i 
—S.R. 5, 102-103. 

3 a 4 Tfia% aaaatfa aanaa gaaa: i suatiNt aa: srtaanaaaaat an: i 

—S.Raj 2, 4,1,122-23- 
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Dattila has quoted (apparently with approval) a certain point from Visakhila’s 
description of upavartana. Visakhila held that upavartana ended on a nyasa and 
with it came the ‘arthasamapti’. Sarngadeva mentions this view but does not ascribe 
it to any particular authority (kecit...manvate”, S.R. 5, 99). Completion of artha is 
in this context explained by Kallinatha as the completion of the sentence being sung. 1 

Dattila states that upavartana was rendered in yathaksara uttara tala (which 
contained twelve matras or six kalas). He does not specify the number of kalas to 
which the repeated padas were initially sung. From Abhinava and others, we know 
that twelve kalas were repeated. These twelve kalas were, in repetition, rendered into 
six kalas. Obviously the tempo had to be increased. Perhaps this was jwhat Dattila 
refers to in stating that “in the middle is the yati srotogata”. For in this yati the 
tempo increased from slow to fast. 

Upavartana was formed at the end of the fourth vastu. Another tala 
component called sira was formed at the end of the complete sakha. Dattila says 
that sira was like the preceding upavartana. He does not make the nature of this 
likeness clear, but we can gather this from Bharata. Sira, says Bharata, is formed 
with ekakala uttara tala (N.S. 31, 248); so was upavartana. 

According to Dattila, after sira followed the pratisakha. The pratisakha, he 
says, is identical with the Sakha, except that the words employed are different. 

Then is described the talika. It is not clear from Dattila's description whether 
talika was formed after pratisakha or separately at the end of both sakha and 
.pratisakha. Sarhgadeva mentions two views: (1) according to some, talika was 
formed at the end of sakha alone, (2) others held that it was also formed at the end 
of pratisakha. (S.R. 5, 92-93). Dattila seems to have held the latter view, lor he 
says ‘tayorantyah’ (Datt. 178). Bharata is unambiguous. He clearly says that there 
were two talikas, one at the end of sakha and another at the end of pratisakha. 2 
Talika was, apparently, not a separate component; it was, as Abhinava says, rendered 
with the last six kalas of the final vastu of both the sakha and pratiSakha. Regarding 
its beat-structure, Abhinava notes two views: some (including Abhinava) held that it 
was to be formed with the beats of the paiicapani; others held that it was rendered 
with the usual beat-structure of the last six kalas of the vastu itself, but the metric 
formation imitated paiicapani. 3 

Sarngadeva says that the words in talika were of the nature of a repetition 
(padavrttiyuktah). This might have been what Dattila too intended in qualifying 

1 i i era i qmTqwccft 

— Kala on S.R. 5, 98-99. 

2 srfircrreRt fkm: qfira# i rcqraiqraqq# g era: 11 

-N.S. 31, 249. 

3 smjmt to qfaqwcq ^3 srfasrmTqi q srut: 

sranrameH sfer qwfarqrai: 1gqTfarqrairaqq q^qTfaqa*g^q^qq^qq^q^q^qma%q^qfiraq 
q^qifa-qeT: qrafafaftfa 1 

— A.B. on N.S. 31, 249. 
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talika with the epithet ‘nivrttiraan’. Bharata, also, prescribes a repetition in the 
talika. Curiously, he uses the term upavartana to describe this phenomenon. 1 

As to anga, Dattila enjoins vividhas and ekakas. Bharata is silent on this point. 
Sarngadeva notes that in aparantaka the application of vividha or ekaka was enjoined 
by Dattila though Bharata had formulated no rules. 2 Kumbha also notes Dattila’s 
injunction and Bharata’s silence. He interprets this silence as signifying that accordin 
to Bharata any anga whatever could be formed (angakalpanamicchaya). 3 

The gitaka ullopyaka 

179B . dddvullopyakasyatha matraibhirpatairyuta 4 
180 A. caturthadasame samye talau tu dvddas&ftamau 
B. sannipato’vasane ca prastaro yascatuskale 
181 A. matreyam dvikale'pi syadyuktd patairyathasthitaih 
B. kaladvadasakam catra vaihayasikasmjhitam 
182 A. dvikalaikakalonmisro yutah pataistu 5 saptabhih 
B. krtva pravesaniskramau samydtalastrtiyakam 
183A . kuryaduttamaniskramah sannipatasca 6 purvavat 
B. samyadih sannipatantah prdguktaikakalodbhave 
184 A. sakheyam pratisakha ca bhavedanyapada tu so 1 
B asya samharanam ca syaduttare tadyathasthite 
185A. antaharanasamjnastu tryahgo'ntastrividhah smjrtah 
B. trividho yugayuhmisrastryamso'hgairebhirisyate 
186A. sthitamahgam pravrttam ca mahajanikameva ca 

B. tatra syad dvikale cahge sthitam tryasrasya safkalam 
187A. nih$abda tu kala tatra caturthyanyadyathocitam 
B. yuktamekakalenatra pravrttam pahcapanina 
188A. sthitavattu nivxttyantam mahajanikamisyate 

B. tatra syad dvikale yoge sthitam caccatpufasrayam 
189A. nihsabda pahcami tatra kala sesam yathoditam 
B. niskrama ekah samye dve taladiryugma eva ca 


-N.s. 31 , 250 . 

2 tTcgqr ferfro crra i n 

—S.R. 5, 100. 

3 | <?frTSft faWM? 11 

—S.Raj 2, 4,1,124. 

4 T.ed. reads : (?) This reading makes no sense. We have restored the phrase 

on the basis of the context. Changes made in other lines that follow are discussed in the note. 

5 T.ed. reads : 

6 T.ed. reads c 

7 T.ed. reads : (*n ? *TT) 
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190A. aharyah sannipatasca pravrttamiha klrtitam 

B. idaiin caiva) 1 nivrttyantam param ca sthitavattu tat 
191 A. iti yugmaujamisratvadubhayormisratocyate 

B. ahuryugmapravrttdkhyamudghat{dkhyam kalatrayam 
192A. upavartanasamjham tat pravrttam kaiscidisyate 
B. athahgavidhirasyadau vividho mukhasamjhitah 
193 A. vivid half vd pravrttam vd na vd pratimukham 2 bhavet 
B. vaihayasikamahgaih syddekadyaih $atpadairyutam 
194A. vividhali syurato , nyani samastanyekakani vd 
B. evamahgairupangaisca vimsatyahgamidam param 
195A. sadahgamavaram jheyam tacca talasamaptikam 
1 1 ullopyakam samaptam n 

Now, in the beginning of ullopyaka is the matra with the beats (patas) as 
follows : two Samyas in the fourth and the tenth [place] two talas in the eighth and 
the twelfth [place] and sannipata at the end; this is the catuskala prastara. Matra 
is the same in dvikala with the beats occupying the appropriate places [of that mode]. 

Here [is applied a component] of twelve kalas termed vaihayasika, which is a 
mixture of ekakala and dvikala and contains seven beats (pata). Having rendered [the 
unit] praveSa-niskrama twice, make samya and tala the third [pata in them respectively]. 
Render niskrama at the end (kuryaduttamaniskramah) and sannipata as before. 
[Then] in the forementioned ekakala [mode, form the tala] beginning with samya, 
ending [it] with sannipata. 

This comprises the sakha, and [is followed by] pratisakha which, however, is 
formed with different words. 

In ullopyaka (asya) the [component] samharana [which is also] termed antah- 
arana, is formed with yathaksara uttara [tala], [Then follows the component called] 
anta, containing three angas and known to be of three kinds. 

[In it] the three forms [of tala] are yugma, ayugma and misra. It is rendered 
in three parts [which] comprise the following limbs: the limb [called] sthita, 
pravrtta and also mahajanika. 

There the anga sthita of six kalas is formed in the dvikala tryasra (i.e., dvikala 
ayugma tala). Here the fourth kala should be rendered with a silent beat (nihsabda), 
the rest occur as in the normal form. The pravrtta is, here, rendered with ekakala 
paficapani. Mahajanika is like sthita [except] that the end-portion is repeated in it 
(nivrttyanta). 

In [the rendering] based upon caccatputah, sthita is [applied] in its dvikala 
form. Here, the fifth kala forms a silent [beat], the rest being as already stated. Here, 
pravrtta is said to [be formed with] a niskrama, two samyas [followed by] a caccatputah 


1 T.ed. reads: 5? ++ 

2 T.ed. reads : 
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beginning with a tala (taladiryugmah) 5 [to this] a sannipata should be added (aharyah). 
Pravrtta, too, (idarp caiva) ends in a repetition (nivrtti). 

The anga that follows [parain] is [formed] like the sthita. The nature of 
misra. here, is said to result from the combination of [both] yugma and ayugma. The 
[anga] called yugma-pravrtta is said to have three kalas conforming to the [tala] 
termed udghatta. Some prefer to [render] pravrtta [in accordance with the component] 
termed upavartana. 

Now, the manner of applying [varna]-angas (angavidhih): in the beginning 
[of ullopyaka] is the vividha called mukha. Pratimukha is not indispensable (na va 
bhavet); [it should be] either a vividha or a pravrtta. As to [the number of] angas, 
vaibayasika contains at least one (ekadyaih) and at the most six. Vividhas must be 
rendered, the [remaining] others may also be ekakas. Thus, including angas and 
sub-angas, [the ullopyaka] has a maximum of twenty angas and a minimum of six 
angas — in the latter case the final [beat] is a tala. 

Thus ends ullopyaka. 


NOTE: 


In this gitaka, ullopyaka, the tala-component formed at the beginning was 
the matra (evidently the paribhasic matra) itself. 

Dattila indicates the beat-structure of this matra in his usual formula-like 
manner. Matra consisted of four padabhagas and bad sixteen kalas in the catuskala 
form. Replacing the ‘a ni vi pra’ beats of the prototype with those noted by Dattila, 
the following structure emerges : 


SSSS SSSS 
a sa vi ta ta ni vi sam 


SSSS SSSS 

a ni vi Sa a ni vi ta 


This structure agrees with the description in Sangltaratnakara (S.R. 5, 129-130 and also 
chart at the end of 5, 133). Sarngadeva had evidently based his description on 
authorities like Dattila and Bharata. Bharata (as in the case of foregoing gitakas) 
notes only the basic yathaksara form. Concerning dvikala and catuskala he simply 
says that “these can be formed through the process described earlier (purvoktena 
vidhanena dvicatuskalamisyate, N.S. 31, 254). 

The dvikala form of the matra in ullopyaka has been described by Dattila 
with the words that ‘it was like the catuskala but with beats appropriately arranged’. 
He was evidently referring to the general rule that a dvikala could be arrived at by 
taking away avapa and viksepa from the padabhagas of a catuskala. The resulting 
beat-structure in dvikala ullopyaka thus was: 


S S 

ni sa 


S S 

ni ta 


S S 

sa ta 


S S 
ni s 
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This structure again agrees with that given by 6arngadeva, Kumbha and others (S.R. 
5, 129 and chart at end of 133). 

Bharata, too, has described the beat-structure of the tala-component with 
which ullopyaka began, but he does not call it matra. 1 Sarngadeva, who otherwise 
closely follows Bharata, does call it matra. 2 

Matra was followed by a component called vaihayasika. This, as Dattila 
states, contained twelve kalas. Its form and beat-structure, as outlined by Dattila, 
are not very clear. Yet we may venture at a reconstruction. 

Descriptions found in the Sangltaratnakara, Sangltaraja and Sangltacintamani 
clearly suggest that the structure of vaihayasika was unique, in as much as its 
padabhagas did not conform to any of the described modes—dvikala or catuskala. 
The vaihayasika padabhaga was made up of a 3 kala unit. Perhaps this is what 
Dattila implies in saying: “vaihayasika is a combination of dvikala and ekakaia” 
(Datt. 182A). 

Characteristically, Dattila has confined himself to the barest indications of 
the vaihayasika beat-structure. He leaves a great deal unsaid. Hence his instructions 
are not easy to decipher; especially since the general rules we had earlier deduced 
regarding the beat-structures of dvikala and catuskala padabhagas do not apply in 
this case, because the padabhaga here was a trikala unit. However, in the light of 
descriptions found elsewhere, an analysis of some elements in Dattila’s description 
may be possible. The attempt will at least help to impart some semblance of cohe¬ 
rence to Dattila’s laconic remarks. 

K umbha has noted four different views regarding the beat-structure in vaiha¬ 
yasika. (S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 185-88). Three of them do not at all contain the soundless 
beat pravesa, which Dattila has ordained here. The one that does contain this beat is 
attributed to Kambala and is as follows : 

ni pra sa ni pra ta ni sa ta sa ta sam 

Abhinava, Sarngadeva and others have accepted a structure quite similar but con¬ 
taining viksepa instead of praveSa. 

' 

ni vi sa ni vi ta ni sa ta sa ta sam 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 256-57; S.R. 5, 130-31) 

1 3 faro i srormsft ^ ^ ti 

-N.S. 31, 252-54. 

2 fern i *re?*i*r ii 

<Tcf^ uranwfanw I mar 3 ^3^m n 

—S.R. 5, 105-106. 

also 

STcTTSmT ^T: I SKTTfasfafcT WT5T II 

snf^rf^cTT: ^13 1 anfafercr maT *rit: ii 

-S.R. 5, 128-30. 
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The description in the Natyasastra , which is evidently the basis for this latter 
structure, is as exasperatingly cryptic as that of the Dattilam . It contains names of 
only the sounded beats and does not speak of eihter praveSa, niskrama or viksepa. 
Abhinava, however, gives the full beat-structure perhaps on the basis other texts and 
the living tradition of gandharva. The last beat ‘sam’ or sannipata is missing from 
his prastara, but this is certainly a scribal lapse. 1 Sarngadeva gives the structure in 
full. 

The beat-structure ordained by Dattila (which includes pravesa) though 
evidently akin to that of Kambala appears to have contained pravesa and niskrama 
in a reversed position. For Dattila’s description reads “krtva pravesaniskramau” 
where pravesa comes before niskrama. It is, however, likely that pravesa in this pair 
(of pravesa and niskrama) is put at the first beat merely in order to meet the exigen¬ 
cies of the anustup metre and not as implying a precedence in the beat-structure. 

Regarding the nature and number of patas in vaihayasika, Dattila (in the 
T. ed. reading) states that it was to be rendered with seven “yugma patas”. The 
expression “yugma pata” makes no sense and nothing similar is found in any other 
text. We suggest that it should be amended to read : “yutah pataih”. The Asiatic 
Society edition of the Natyasastra lends support to our reading. The vaihayasika is 
there qualified by the epithet “saptapatam—that which contains seven patas”. 2 Our 
reading of the Dattilam similarly has : “yutah pataistu saptabhih”. In fact, on 
scrutinizing the structure, we find that it did contain seven patas (sounded beats) in 
all. 

Let us take up the beat-structure as Dattila ordains it. He enjoins a pair of 
pravesa-f niskrama with Samya and tala as the third beat. This, taking Kambala as 
the guide, probably means that having formed two pairs of the unit ‘pravesa+ 
niskrama’, Samya was to be the third beat in the first unit and tala was to be the third 
in the second unit. The resulting structure would conform to the first six beats given by 
Kambala : ni pra $a, ni pra ta (we here take niskrama and not pravesa to be the first 
intended unsounded beat but possibly Dattila’s own idea of the structure may have 
been : pra ni sa, pra ni ta). 

In the beat-arrangement of vaihayasika as given in different texts, niskrama 
is invariably seen to follow the first six beats and forms the seventh. Perhaps this 
position of niskrama is ordained by Dattila in stating “niskrama should be rendered 
‘uttama’ after having formed pravesa—niskrama twice with samya and tala as the third 
(respectively)” (Datt. 182B-183A). The word “uttama”, besides having other mean¬ 
ings, also denotes ‘that which follows after’ (see Vacaspatyam). 


1 (stctttt:) (tf) i wmafafa r 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,254-57. 

We note that without the final sam, the number of beats do not make the cequired total of 12. 

2 i (^) x q srewhm ^tt 

—N.S. (Asiatic Society ed.) 31, 294-95. 
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The remaining five beats are common to all the differing vaihayasika struc¬ 
tures as given by different authorities. They are : 3a ta 3a ta sam. After the allocation 
of niskrama in Dattila’s description, we find the statement: ‘render sannipata as 
before’. Leaving this for the present, let us now take up a part of the description 
which is comparatively easier to unravel. We are told to form “the forementioned 
ekakala (mode of tala) beginning with 3amya”. The beats in the ekakala mode have 
already been described. Of the three alternatives structures for both the caccatputah 
and cacaputah there was only one which began with 3amya, namely 3a ta 3a ta. If 
this structure is made to end with sannipata—as Dattila enjoins in qualifying ‘3amyadih’ 
with ‘sannipatantah’—then it could either be 3a ta 3 a sam or 3a ta sa ta sam. The 
first alternative does not agree with other texts, nor does it give the twelve beats 
necessary for a twelve-kala vaihayasika. The second alternative, therefore, seems to 
have been the intended one. It was this addition of sannipata that Dattila probably 
implied, when he said ‘render sannipata as before’. 

Our reconstruction, however, is a somewhat forced attempt to make Dattila’s 
intention conform to the pattern available from other sources and does not follow as 
logically and naturally from the text, as in other cases. 

After vaihayasika Dattila decrees the sakha, but its form is not borne out 
clearly from Dattila’s words. Having described vaihayasika, he cryptically states : 
‘this is the 3akha”. This statement could mean either that the tala-component 
vaihayasika itself formed the 3akha in ullopyaka or that the matra together with 
vaihayasika formed the 3akha. The Nafyasastra here has lines almost parallel to the 
Dattilam (N. S. 31, 257). And Abhinava’s comment supports the first alternative. 
He says that 3akha here meant the vaihayasika: “3akheyamiti vaihayasam” (A.B. 
on N.S. 31, 256-57). 

Sakha was followed by prati3akha (Datt. 184A). Pratisakha, (as we have 
seen in aparantaka) was a counterpart of sakha : it was formed with the same tala 
structure as sakha but was rendered with different padas. It appears, therefore, that 
the vaihayasika in ullopyaka was formed twice in succession : first as sakha and then 
as pratisakha; in its second formation, it was sung with different words (Datt. 184A). 1 
And perhaps it was because of this second formation as prati3akha that vaihayasika 
was given the other name of 3akha; otherwise a second name seems quite superfluous. 

According to Bharata (as interpreted by Abbinava and Sarngadeva) ullo¬ 
pyaka could either end with the matra or with the vaihayasika. But in case it was 
prolonged, two further components called antaharana and anta had to be formed 
(Bharata says : “yada tvasya bhavedantastadantaharanam budhaih” N.S. 31, 258). 
Anta, literally means the finale; and antaharana, as explained by Abhinava, was the 
component which anticipated the finale (antasyaharanam sucakamiti yavat, A.B. 
on N.S. 31, 258). Another term used for antaharana was samharana, a term used by 


i Bharta, too, like Dattila says : 
—N.S. 31,257. 
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Bhirata (N. S. 31, 273) and following him by Sarngadeva (etadantaharanameva 
saipharanamiti samjnantarenapi proktam, Kala on S.R. 5, 117). 

The antaharna was rendered in the yathaksara uttara tala (Datt. 184B). 
Bharata says : “yathaksarena niyamat samharyam pancapanina” (N.S. 31, 258). 
After antaharana followed the finale, the anta, which according Dattila was ol three 
kinds and contained three angas. Bharata gives a similar description. 1 

It seems that anta had an extremely complex structure. It is said to contain 
”three angas. The term anga here denoted something quite distinct from anga as 
varnaiiga. Abhinava thus says : “atra yat pravrttamuktam na tu varnaiigarupam”, 
(A.B. on N.S. 31,265). 

The three angas of this gitaka followed each other in a certain order : sthita 
was followed by pravrtta (which was, as details will show, quite distinct from the 
sub class of this name in ‘anga’ as a topic), after which was rendered the mahajanika. 
Each of the three angas has been called trividha (Datt. 185A); Bharata uses the term 
“triprakaranivrtta” (N.S. 31, 259). They were, evidently, rendered thrice, each time 
with a different form of tala; the whole resulting pattern constituted the anta. The 
three forms of tala to be rendered here are named by Dattila yugma, ayugma and 
misra. Misra was a combination of the first two. Regarding the order of rendering 
yugma, ayuema and misra the opinions of Bharata and Dattila differ—a fact noted by 
Sarngadeva and Kumbha. 2 According to Bharata, anta was first formed in the 
ayugma form of tala. Dattila has yugma in the beginning. Ayugma (in Bharata’s 
account) was followed by yugma and then came misra. 3 Thus according to Bharata’s 
pattern, sthita, the first limb, was initially rendered as ayugma and then as yugma 
and finally as misra. The same order was maintained in rendering the two subsequent 
angas: pravrtta and mahajanika (N.S. 31, 270, see especially A.B.). According to 
Dattila, however, the yugma preceded others 

The sthita when in the tryasra or ayugma was to be formed in the dvikala 
mode, with six kalas (Datt. 186B). The basis of ayugma, as we have seen, was cacapu- 
tafi. The dvikala cacaputah had six kalas divided into three padabhagas. The beat 
structure was: ni sa, ta, £a, ni, sam. Dattila states that the fourth beat in ayugma sthita 
should be unsounded. But he has not named the beat. We have seen that the proto¬ 
type of a dvikala padabhaga had two silent beats: niskrama and pravesa. Niskrama 

—N.S. 31,259. 

2 f^srrfffis«T i irnfb^r : srmmbri sftrsr: u 

—S.R. 5,118. 

srwer: i spirit ii 

— S.Raj, 2,4, 1, 161. 

3 Note Abhinava's comments : 

—A.B. on N.S. 31, 270. 

Also note Abhinava’s introduction to N.S. 31,261 : srtfbr'ttaf'tjfiTTij — 

rqT?r '(^'TrPn'rrTvPT fw# 

—N S. 31261. 
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formed the first kala and praveSa the second (see note on Datt. 131-34). In dvikala 
cacaputah the fourth beat was a Samya. Here in sthita, it has to be an unsounded 
beat. Evidently, Dattila means it to be a pravesa which was the beat in the 
prototype when not replaced by another. Bharata, too, describes the ayugma sthita 
(N.S. 31, 268). Abhinava in his interpretation indeed gives preveSa as the fourth 
beat (tryasre sthitamaha. ‘samyatviti’ niSatapranisam sthitam; A.B. on 31, 268). This 
also tallies with the beat-arrangement given by Sarngadeva and Kumbha (S.R. 5, 132; 
S. Raja 2, 4, 1, 193 and chart at the end of verse 197). » 

Mahajanika (as Dattila states) was formed with the same tala and beat-struc 
ture as sthita, except that here the last part was said to be repeated (nivrttyantam). 
Bharata also describes both yugma and ayugma mahajanika as corresponding with their 
sthita counterpart but having a‘nivrtta tala’, that is, a tala with a repetition. Abhinava 
comments : mahajanika has the same tala as sthita but in it a nivrtti (or repetition) 
is made at the end—“sthitasya talah sa eva mahajanikasya kintu nivrttirante kartavya” 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 264; also cf. sthitatalenaiva nivrttiyunmahajanikam; A.B. on N.S. 
31,270). 

Regarding the nature of the repetition in yugma mahajanika, Abhinava remarks; 
“the beats in the last four kalas are formed as a repetition and have the same patas 
as those in the first four.” 1 He further says (repeating Bharata) that the same process 
applied in the ayugma mahajanika. 2 This perhaps meant that the first three kalas in 
the ayugma were repeated to form the last three. The structure then would have 
been : ni sa ta ni sa ta. Sarngadeva and others have, however, understood it differently. 
According to them, the beat-arrangement here was the same as that of sthita, only the 
words forming the first half were repeated in the second half. 3 

Dattila’s description of the ayugma pravrtta is simple. It was, he says, formed 
with the ekakala pancapani. Thus like the other two angas, ayugma pravrtta, too, 
contained six kalas but was rendered in the faster ekakala mode. 

The three angas, in terms of their modes of tala, emerge to have been thus 
arranged : dvikala (sthita)^-ekakala (pravrtta)->dvikala (mahajanika). 

Bharata has also described the yugma pravrtta as being formed with yatha- 
ksara pancapani; but he associates a parivartana with this pravrtta which Dattila 
does not (nivrttatalah kartavyah pravrttasyapi tattvatah, N.S. 31, 264). 

After the ayugma, Dattila deals with the yugma or, as he has termed it, the 
caccatpufah application of the three angas forming anta. Sthita, as before, was the 

1 n i string 

Trarfir 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,264. 

2 ‘sTsTT'ftaTfe 

—Ibid. 31, 270. 
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— S R. 5rt22, 

— S.C. chapter I in the section on vadya, 
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first anga in this three-anga pattern and was rendered with dvikala caccatputah in¬ 
stead of cacaputah Its beat-structure according to Dattila was the same as that of 
dvikala caccatputah except that the fifth beat was a silent one. The beats in dviKala caccat¬ 
putah were : ni Sa ni ta, Sa pra, ni, sam (see Datt. 131, 132). The fifth beat here is 
Samya and it is the first in the third padabhaga. To render this as a silent beat in a 
dvikala padabhaga implied that it had to be formed with a niskrama, the beat which 
occurred as the first in the prototype dvikala padabhaga. The beat-structure for the 
yugma sthita given in the Safigitaratnakara indeed is : 

SS SS SS SS 

ni$a, ni ta, ni pra, ni sam (S.R. chart at the end of 5, 133) 

Sthita was, as before, followed by pravrtta of which Dattila has described the beat- 
structure in Datt. 189B-190A. The instruction regarding tala-structure is here enig¬ 
matic. From Abhinava and §arngadeva we discover that the number of kalas was 
eight. Thus Dattila’s instruction was apparently conceived with eight beats in mind. 
Dattila begins by saying that one niskrama and two Samyas should be formed. Thus 
the first three kalas appear to be ni sa sa. Ni sa Sa was the beat-structure of the 
yatbaksara form of the tala called udghattah —a basic tala like the pancapani. Dattila 
does not describe udghattah in expounding the yathaksaras but Bharata, as we have 
seen, does. 

Abhinava in describing udghattah remarks that this tala was used in the 
gitaka ullopyaka where it formed the first three kalas of the eight-kala anga, the 
caturasra (or yugma) form of pravrtta. 1 Though Dattila has not described the udgha¬ 
ttah, yet he certainly assumed a knowledge of it on the part of his readers, for in 
line 191B he further qualifies the beat-structure in the yugma pravrtta by saying that 
three of its kalSs corresponded to the udghattah. He does not say where these three 
kalas were to be formed but Bharata is clear on this point and says that they were to 
be the initial kalas in the yugma pravrtta : “adavudghattakah karyah” (N S 31 
265). ' 

Dattila further ordains that a yugma (or caccatputah) ‘beginning with tala’ 
has then to be formed. This, obviously, refers to the yathaksara caccatputah formed 
as : ta Sa ta sa (Datt. 126-127). Thus the beat structure so far stands as ni, Sa, Sa, 
ta, Sa, ta, sa. To this, Dattila states, the sannipata has to be added (aharyah sanni- 
pataSca, Datt. 190), making the final structure as: ni Sa, Sa ta, Sa ta, Sa saip This 
corresponds (with a slight difference) with the structure given by Abhinava: ni Sa, ta 
ta, Sa ta sa sam (niSatata-SataSasam (pra) vrttam, A.B. on N.S. 31, 263). In the light of 
Bharata, who has specifically laid down that the beginning of yugma pravrtta had to 


1 if! WR (ifarfa^q)^ | f^fq q i 

—A.B. on N.S. 31,23-24. 
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be formed with udghattah, the third beat, tala, in Abhinava is obviously an erroneous 

reading and should be a Samya. . , . . T . 

The end of pravrtta, enjoins Dattila, had to be rendered with mvrtti. Later 

he adds that the pravrtta, according to some, had an upavartana. Both of these terms 
nivrtti and upavartana-referred to some kind of repetition. Dattila ostensibly implies 
a difference between the meaning of these two terms in this context. But the nature 
of the difference is obscure. Bharata also speaks of a nivrtt. and in addition lays 
down an upavartana while describing the yugma pravrtta : “the tala in pravrtta should 
truly be formed as nivrtta; here the application of tala is mostly rendered with upa- 

The next anga in the anta was, as before, the mahajanika. Dattila has not 
mentioned mahajanika by name in this context, but by implication though the word 
“param” which means ‘next’. Mahajanika is said to be like sthita. Bharata gives a 

similar description and adds a repetition (N.S. 31,264). 

After yugma Dattila deals with the third mode of anta, namely, misra. He 
does not furnish details but simply states that misra was a combination of both yugma 
and ayugma In later texts it is stated that misra could have been of various different 
kinds formed by differently combining and permutating the three angas of the anta 
in their two possible forms, yugma and ayugma. Thus a yugma sthita could have 
been combined with an ayugma mahajanika or a yugma or ayugma pravrtta and 

S ° ° D It should be clear that sthita, pravrtta and mahajanika have been described 
as tala-components. Dattila next describes the angas proper such vividha etc. an 
sD eaks of their arrangement in ullopyaka (thus, again indicating a difference between 
thetwosenses of aUgas). At the commencement of .he gUttka, he says, occurs .he 
vividha termed mukha. Mukha was evidently a sub-class of one of the three vividhas, 

hut of which we are not told, .... ,, , 

Sarhgadeva gives details regarding the position of mukha : “the vividha called 

mukha” he fays, “is to be formed in the first part of the matra” (S.R. 5, 107). Matra 
was the first component in ullopyaka. The pratimukha, according to Sarngadeva, 

was formed in the second half of the matra (S.R. 5, 107). 

Regarding pratimukha there seems to be a difference of opinion between 
Bharata and Dattila. Dattila firstly appears to state that pratimukha itself was op 
tjonal • the reading ‘navapratimukham bhavet’ does not fit in the context and besides 
contains a metric error; the original reading surely was: ‘na va pratimukharn bhavet. 
Secondly he prescribes two optional angas as forming the pratimukha. either vivid 
or pravrtta. Bharata is silent regarding the optional nature of pratimukha. He says 
that both mukha and pratimukha were vividhas but adds that pratimukha contains 
also vrtta-meaning perhaps that pratimukha partook of the nature of both vividha an 


Abhinava commenting on N.S. 31,271,^ says : 
—See also S.R. 5> 124, 
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vrtta 1 (vrtta, we have seen, was a generic term meaning the two angas pravrtta and 
avagadha). Abhinava following Bharata says: “mukhe vivadhah pratiraukhe sa 
ca vrttam ca” (A.B, on N.S. 31, 225). Sarngadeva complies with this view. 2 

Regarding the number of angas to be formed in vaihayasika, Bharata has 
made two different statements. In an earlier passage vaihayasika is said to have at 
least one anga and at the most six angas (ekadyam satparam jneyam vaihayasikameva 
ca, N.S. 31, 223). This agrees with Dattila’s view (for the reading “satpadairyutam” 
in T.ed. seems corrupt and may have read ‘sataparairyutam’). In a later passage, how¬ 
ever, Bharata gives the maximum possible number of angas in vaihayasika as twelve 
(vaihayasikamisyate tadekangavaram jneyam dvadasangparam smrtam, N.S. 31, 255). 
Abhinava explains this discrepancy by stating that these two ways of application were 
optional like the ordination of either rice or barley (in certain yajna ceremonies). 3 

Sarngadeva and others state that the first anga in vaihayasika was a vividha 
and all others ekakas. 4 Dattila, apparently, had a somewhat different view, though 
it is expressed in his characteristically laconic manner. It is clear that he, too, enjoins 
vividha in the beginning though the number is not restricted to one. After vividhas, 
he states, all the other angas may be ekakas. This appears to mean that either the 
entire vaihayasika could be formed with vividhas or, alternatively, after some vividhas 
the rest could be ekakas. 

The angas in matra and in the vaihayasika, as enumerated by Dattila, amount 
to a maximum of nine. He has not noted the angas and their number in antaharana 
and anta. Bharata states that the anta had ekaka and vividha as its angas (vivadhai- 
kaka-samyuktah sarvascantavidhih smrtah, N.S. 31, 271). He also recounts the num¬ 
ber of angas to be formed in each of its limbs, sthita, pravrtta and mahajanika. 
Sthita could have either one or two angas : the yugma had two, the ayugma one. 
Pravrtta could also have either one or two angas. Mahajanika had one anga. Antah¬ 
arana had three angas (N.S. 31, 272-73). 

According to both Bharata and Dattila the total number of possibile angas in 
ullopyaka, as a whole, was a maximum of twenty and a minimum of six. Dattila, 
however, adds that the ullopyaka of six angas should end in a tala. This description 
is not found elsewhere and remains a puzzle. 

The gitaka prakari 

195B. atha vastu prakaryah syat sanmatram va tu sobhitam 

196A. jamyantastatra matrah syurdvitiyantyavivarjitah 
B. dvitiyaydscaturthydsca pancamyasca yathakramam 

1 fa ifa i to srfrTO ^ ottto: n 

° —N.S. 31, 225. 

2 wrf i 'rfcnroF srforo frost u 

—S.R. 5,107. 

3 rro srcsm sftrRJT i srfTtfhcrof terns) i fror?<rts<?r sftf^roro 
—A.B. on N.S. 31, 255. 

to : 

—S.R. 5, 114. 


4 
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197A. tala gurubhirakhyatah sodasadvadasastamah 
B. tato dvaikalamadrakyah kalabhyam tastu $oda$a 

198A. iti vastuni catvari trini sardhanyathapi xa 

B. trini cardhani cedardhamadau daksinamargake 

199A. yada tadapi vrittau syat purnameva bhavet tada 
B. upohanam ca tatradyam smrtam carthavivarjitam 

200A. ubhayoh paksayostatra kartavye vividhaikake 
B. vastunyanta updntyaya mat ray a gamanantaram 

201 A. asaritam kanlyah syaditi sangrahanam smrtam 1 * * * * * 
// prakarl samdpta 11 

Now, the vastu in prakarl is adorned with six matras. 

With the exception of the seccond and the last [matra] all [the other] matras 
end with a Saroya. 

Teachers have proclaimed that a tala [ought to] occur on the sixteenth, twel¬ 
fth and eighth [kala] of the second, fourth and fifth matras respectively. Then is 
[formed] the dvikala madraki containing sixteen kalas. 

In this way four or, alternatively, three-and-a-half vastus are formed in the 
daksina marga, if three and a half [vastus be formed] then half [the vastu is rendered] 
at the beginning. When it (i e., the prakarl) is in the vrtti marga, it should be [for¬ 
med] in its entirety. The upohana, which is devoid of meaning [-ful words], is known 
to occur at the beginning. 

Vividha and ekaka should be [formed] in both the cases; having rendered the 
last but one matra of the concluding vastu, one should form kanistha asarita. In this 
way is sangrahana known [to be formed here]. 

Thus ends prakarl. 


NOTE: 

We have already seen vastus of two different measures: in madraka it was of 
three matras, and in aparantaka it consisted of one-and-a-half matras. In prakarl, 
too, the main component was called vastu. Here it contained six matras. 

i Abhinava quotes part of Datt. 197B without explicitly naming Dattila. His wotds are : 
imwi r^T — A.B. on N.S. 31, 280. 

He reads ‘tato* as ‘ato*. Abhinava also quotes Datt. 199B with the words : 

He reads the end phrase as Elsewhere on N.S. 31, 38 Abhinava quotes 

199B with The line is read as £ cTW: 

Nanyadeva in describing prakarl (B.B.(l) ch. Villi) gives a certain beat-arrangement and quotes 
Datt. 1978 differently. His words are : 

'Ttsur' Nanyadeva in the same context also quotes Datt. 199 
making the following observations : ^ ^ ^ (*T) ^ 7 TT f nT I 

tjufim TOI CRT ^ FTfiT Infill 

The 

B.B. (I) reading is full of scribal errors. Nanyadeva*s own comments intervene between th$ 
two lines of Datt. 199, 
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To obtain the beat-structure of the vastu, we follow the general rule as before 
in madraka and aparantaka and construct six matras with a catuskala prototype, 
having the beats ‘a ni vi pra’ for each of its padabhSgas and, in addition, we render 
sannipata as the last beat of the vastu. Placing now the beats in each matra enjoined 
here by Dattila, we may chart the first five matras as: 


a 

ni 

vi 

pra. 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

sa 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

ta 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra. 

a 

ni 

vi 

Sa 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

ta, 

a 

ni 

vi 

sa 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

ta, 

a 

ni 

vi 

pra, 

a 

ni 

vi 

sa 


The instruction regarding the sixth matra is cryptic. All that we are told is 
that after five matras follow sixteen kalas of dvikala madrakis (Datt. 197B). This 
evidently refers to the sixth matra which, obviously, was to be formed with dvikala 
madraka. In its dvikala beat-structure the madraka vastu was: 


ni 

pra, 

ni 

pra, 

ni 

pra, 

ni 

Sa 

first matra. 

ni 

sa, 

ni 

ta, 

ni 

ta, 

ni 

sa 

second matra. 

sa 

ta. 

ta 

Sa, 

ta 

Sa, 

ta 

sam 

third matra. 


Here we have have 24 kalas and the same number of beats. The problem is whether 
the first or the last two matras of this structure constituted the beats of the sixteen 
kalas in the sixth matra of the prakarl. Since sannipata should form the last kala of 
the vastu, it seems logical to assume that the last two matras of the dvikala vastu for¬ 
med the sixth matra of thi prakarl. This gives the following beat-arrangement: 

ni 5a ni ta, ni ta ni 5a, sa ta ta 5a, tfi 5a ta sam 

This structure agrees with Bharata, who has described the sixth matra more 
clearly (N.S. 31, 276-79). 1 Sariigadeva’s description and chart show an identical 
structure. But according to him the eighth beat in the fifth matra was formed with a 
5amya instead of tala (S.R. 5, 139-41 and chart at the end of 5, 142). 

Prakarl was formed with either three and a half or four vastus. In the former 
case, the half vastu (of three matras) was rendered in the beginning. The order of 

i It is interesting to note that Nanyadeva, in giving the beats of the sixth matra on the basis of 
Bharata, says (in a reading which is full of scribal errors): TnBT srT5nX: Pro(ST) faffrfr 

(fit)cnfhtr (st) sididreraTtr and then comment: 

(quotes Datt. 197). Though two beats are missing from the structure noted by Nanyadeva, he 
obviously had the same structure in mind that we have given, 
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formation thus was : half a vastu-f vastu fvastu+vastu. * 1 The first part of the whol 
group of vastus formed the upohana. In a four-vastu prakarl it was formed with thee 
first vastu; in a three-and-a-half vastu prakarl it was formed with half the vastu occur- 
ing in the beginning (adhikam yadvastvardbam tasya stbane talavidhih(upohane) no- 
cyate, A.B. on N.S. 31, 280). 

Sarngadeva notes that according to Dattila and others, upohana here was 
rendered without beats, (upohane kalapatannyasedban dattiladayah, S.R. 5, 141). No 
such overt injunction, however, is found in Dattilam. We find only a short definition 
of upohana which Dattila calls arthavivarjitam—an epithet which literally means “de¬ 
void of meaning”. This is an observation which, on the face of it, seems no different 
from a definition of upohana in general. However, there seems to have been a 
variant reading of the Dattilam on this point. Abhinava on N.S. 31, 38 quotes Datt. 
199B as “upohanatvadvai tasyah smrtam tala vivarjitam” (and ascribes the line to 
Dattilacarya). In this reading upohana is clearly said to be rendered tala-less, or in 
other words, without beats. But elsewhere (commenting on N.S. 31, 280), Abhinava 
again quotes this line and the reading conforms with the present Dattilam text (except 
that the last word reads ‘cardhavivarjitam’). 

According to Bharata prakarl was formed only in catuskala (na yathaksar- 
ayogena na capi dvikalam smrtam, N.S. 31, 276). Dattila apparently differs, for he 
describes prakarl in daksina and vrtti margas also : the former was characterised by a 
catuskala and the latter by a dvikala form of tala. Nanyadeva perhaps refers to these 
two different opinions when he says that according to one view prakarl was to be 
rendered only in the daksina marga (atra ca pakse daksina maigena ganam, B.B. (1) 
ch. VIII). Nanyadeva also mentions the vrtti marga in connection with prakarl. He 
observes: “in daksina marga it (the prakail) has three and a half vastus, whereas in 
vrtti marga it has four”; he then quotes Datt. 199A. 

Whether the pra kari bad three-and-a-balf vastus or four vastus, the angas used 
in both the cases were vividha and ekaka. Dattila gives no further details. Bharata 
like Dattila says: “vivadhaikakayoh prayor madrake tu prayojanam/prakaryascapi 
vastvardhe” (N.S. 31, 193). Abhinava comments that of the six matras in a vastu 
the first three are rendered with vividha and the latter three with ekaka: “vividhaikake 
tisrsu matrasu vibhajyete” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 193). Sarngadeva is in accord with 
this description. 2 


1 zp?T * 1 %^ I qftWTU'Wfa STS fa%ST^ II 

—N.S. 31,280. 

Note A.B.: 

gcTp^r^T^t snfiTczrra ^ (u) ^*?Tt ^ 

i srcnft creufirpr 

^quf(qf) Pr 3 pxt crcrcl 
—S.R. 5,138. : 

Note Kala : ^ 


2 
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The final tala component in prakarl has been called samharana by Bharat a and 
others (it is ‘sangrahana’ according to the Dattilam). Its beat-structure was the 
same as that of kanistha asarita, a tata component in vardhamanaka described later 
(Datt. 224-25). The beats were : 

sa ta sa la sam la sa ta sa ta sam ta sa ta sa ta sam 

The above, we see. contains seventeen beats, i.e. 9 one more than in a catuskala matra. 
paribhasic. Sarngadeva, therefore, states : “here all beats of kanisthasarita are said 
to be formed except the last” (kanistasaritakala vinantyam parikirtitah, S.R. 5, 142). 
With the omission of the final sannipata only sixteen kalas remained and they formed 
the samharana. 

Dattila has enjoined that sangranaha (ie. samharana) was to be formed 
after having rendered the last but one matra in the concluding vastu. Abhinava says 
that samharana was formed in place of the last matra of the final vastu, the matra 
which contained the beat-structure of a dvikala madraka : “esa ca matra dvaikala 
madrakatalah sasthamatrasthane karya” (A.B, on N.S. 31, 281). Abhinava, 
however, mentions another view which held that samharana was rendered after all 
the matras of the vastu were completed, and thus formed a seventh matra outside the 
vastu: “anyetvavastuni saptemyaiveyam matreti many ante” (A.B. ibid.). Sarngadeva 
also records this alternate view. 1 

The gxtaka ovena/ca 

201B. atha nanapadau pddau tulyagUyddilaksanau 
2()2A. prthagovenakasya syadaparantakavastuvat 
B. dvikalo masaghatakhyah pancapaniratoh param 
203A. asamanatvanityatve tasyapradhanyakarane 
B. dvitlya castami caiva dve samye pariklrtite 
204A. eaturthasaSfhanavmastalah sesam yathoditam 
B. aparantakavaccdtra vijheyamupavartanam 
205A. urdhvam sampistakadva 2 syadubhayatrapi va punah 
B. upavartanavat sandhistatsthah syaccaturasrskah 
206A. yugmapravrttavat karyam sandhivad vajrasamjhitam 
B. sampislakakhyamatra syad vaihayasikasammitam 
207A. niskrama ekastrissamyastritalo'nyadyathoditam 
B. pravenyavupapatasca 3 dvikale syurihottare 
208A. upapate dvitiyastu talah kaiscidudahrtah 
B. antaharanamapyatra bhavedantasamanvitam 


1 3T?c2TFT *TT^T *TcTT II ^ m *TTc3T \ 

—S.R. 5, 137-38. 

2 T.ed. The reasons for introducing the saptaml are given in the note. 

3 T. ed. reads : (5^?qTcf)iR. Our reasons for introducing a change are discussed in the 

note. 
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209A. evam tu dvadasangani sapta vasyopapadayet 
B. sampistakapravenyau ca tatha caivopavartanam 
210A. upapdtam ca saptahge na prayunjlta gltavit 

B. pravrttam cavagadham ca pravenyoriha 1 tu kramat 
211 A. pray ah sesesu vividhai ekaikam copavartake 2 
II ovenakam samaptam II 

Now, in ovenaka, there are two distinct padas (rendered) in the same way as 
the vastu in aparantaka. [The two padas have] similar characteristics ofglti, etc. 
[but are composed] with different words (pada). 

Then follows a [tala component] called masaghata [formed with] dvikala 
pancapani. The two reasons for its predominance are [its] invariability (nityatva) and 
[its] uniqueness (asamanatva). [In it] the second and the eighth kalas are said to be 
the two Samyas. The fourth, the sixth and the ninth are talas, [and] the rest are as 
described before. 

Upavartana, here [occurs] and should be known to be [formed] as in 
aparantaka. Alternatively, it might be formed at the end of sampistaka, or again [it 
might be formed at the end of] both [the masaghata and sampistaka]. 

[The tala component called] sandhi, which follows, is [formed] like upavartana. 
After this, caturasraka is formed like yugrra pravrtta. [Then comes] vajra which 
should be rendered like sandhi. 

Here now, should be formed the [tala component] called sampistaka [which] 
corresponds to vaihayasika, [except that] it has one niskrama, [then] three samyas 
[followed by] three talas. The other [beats] are the same as those already described 
[in vaihayasika]. 

Here [in ovenaka] the two pravenis and upapata are [formed] in dvikala uttara 
tala. Some have, however, described the tala in upapata as being the second [half of 
the component pada]. 

[Then] the [tala component] antaharana, together with the [component] anta 
is [formed] here as well. In this way, twelve or [alternatively] seven components 
should be rendered in ovenaka. In [an ovenaka] consisting of seven components, an 
expert in music should not render [the following angas]: sampistaka, the two pravenis, 
upavartana and upapata. 


J T. ed. reads : 

Abhinava quotes Datt. 201B-202A with I ^f¥r^r: (A.B. 

on N.S. 31, 281-82} Abhinava reads Abhinava also quotes Datt. 203A with : 

asm I <T«TT ^ sftoWTif: (A.B. on N.S. 31, 207). Abhinava quotes Datt. 207B 
but does not mention Dattila. The description, he says, occurs in In the same context 

Abhinava quotes Datt. 208A with the words : (A.B. on N.S. 31, 294). 

Nanyadeva, B.B. (I) ch. VIII section on aparantaka. quotes Datt. 208A with <dwiWT: 

S R. 5, 150A is almcst a reflection of Datt. 205A : may be due to unconscious borrowing. 
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The two pravenls [comprise] the [varpangas] pravrtta and avagadha 
respectively. The rest of the [tala components] are usually [rendered with] vividha; 
the upavartana with ekaka. 

Thus ends ovenaka. 


NOTE: 

The first two tala components in ovenaka were a pair of padas, each formed 
like the vastu in aparantaka with twenty-four kalas or six catuskala padabhagas 
(caturvimsatikalamatra vastu kartavyamityabhihitam; B.B.) (1) ch. VIII). 1 Dattila has 
not enjoined a beat-structure, presumably because these padas must have had the 
same beat-structure as the vastu in aparantaka. Moreover, the two padas also had 
the same giti as the aparantaka vastu 2 : this, evidently, consisted of rendering padas 
according to a fixed patten of repetition (see the topic giti). The only difference 
between the aparantaka vastu and the pair of ovenaka padas, says Dattila, was that 
they were formed with different words. Bharata has expressed this very idea by 
stating that the second pada was a pratiSakha of the first (N.S. 31, 282): pratiSakha, 
we have seen, was a counterpart of certain tala components and was rendered alike, 
but with different words. 

In Sangitaratnakara, the second pada has been termed prati-pada (S.R. 5, 
147). Sarngadeva mentions a variant view of forming the two padas according to 
which the pada was identical with an aparantaka vastu, but the prati-pada equalled 
only the last twelve kalas formed in pada (samam padaparardhena pratipadam pare 
jaguh; S.R. 4, 148). 

A component termed masaghata was rendered after the pair of padas. Before 
the masaghata, Bharata has mentioned another component called SIrsaka but has 
described it as ‘anitya’ (N.S. 31, 282), which Abhinava explains as 'optional’: 
“anityamiti’ slr$akamasya bhavati va na va” (A.B. on above). Dattila does not 
mention Sirsaka. 

Abhinava states that masaghata was the chief component in ovenaka (masaghata 
evatra pradhanam, A.B. on N.S. 31, 207). To support his contention he quotes 
line 203A from the Dattilam. Here Dattila speaks of the predominant position of 
masaghata and gives two reasons for this. One reason was that the masaghata was 
‘nitya’ (unlike SIrsaka which Bharata calls ‘anitya’). Obviously, Dattila means that 
masaghata was a compulsory component and hence its importance. 

Ovenaka, when fully formed, contained twelve angas. An ovenaka of seven 
angas was also formed by omitting five specified components. Masaghata was among 
those which were not omitted and in this sense it was compulsory or invariable. But 
so were six others, and it remains a mystery why masaghata alone should have been 
called invariable. The other reason Dattila has given for its predominance is its 
‘asamanatva’. The significance of this term here is not clear. 


1 Nanyadeva quotes Datt. 201B after this statement. 

2 Abhinava in quoting Datt. 201B-202A notes : 
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The structure of masaghata was like that of dvikala pancapani, though with 
some different beats. Let us try to chart the beats as noted by Dattila. Having 
formed six dvikala padabhagas (the number comprising dvikala pancapani) with the 
beats ‘ni pra\ let us render sannipata as the last beat in sixth padabhaga Let us then 
replace the beats in the basic prototype pattern with those enjoined here by Dattila. 
The resulting beat-structure comes out to be: 

ni sa, ni ta, ni ta, ni sa, ta pra, ni sam. 

The beat-arrangement given in the Sangltaratnakara is the same. 1 It appears to have 
been based on the detailed description given by Bharata (N.S. 31, 283-84). 

The masaghata had an upavartana or repetition, but this, Bharata says, was 
optional (kadacitupavartanam, N.S. 31, 285; comments Abhinava: paksikamupavar- 
tanam). 

Dattila here describes the optional nature of upavartana differently. He says 
that the upavartana could occur elsewhere in another component called sampistaka; 
or, alternatively, it could occur at both places. 2 

The reading in the original T.e.d. of Dattilam “urdhvam sampistakam va 
syad...” does not seem to render a happy coherent meaning. We have, therefore, 
suggested the alternative “sampistakadva.. syad” on the basis of the description in the 
Sangltaratnakara. This reading not only provides a coherent meaning, but is also 
consistent with the logic of Dattila himself, for, as we shall see later, the tala component 
sampistaka did not follow masaghata as the former reading suggests. Moreover, 
statements on this point in the Sangltaratnakara (as well as the Sangitacintamani are 
expressed in lines almost parallel to Dattilam 205A 3 —which, indeed, may have been 
their source. 

The upavartana here is said to be like that in aparantaka. In aparantaka, we 
have seen, an upavartana containing six kalas occurred after the fourth vastu where 
the words forming the latter twelve kalas of the fourth vastu were repeated in a fast 
tempo (Datt. 175B-176). A similar upavartana is ordained after masaghata. Dattila 
implies that words forming the twelve kalas of masaghata were to be repeated and 
rendered in six kalas. Abhinava says that as in aparantaka, the beats of the 


—S.R. 5, 161. 

Note Kala : qsfafa—CTftdT I rTRcr 

i ^ qq*tqtaw: srfqm- 

HrTTSTT I ^ | 

2 Sarrigadeva echoes Dattila : 

—S.R. 5, 149-150. 

3 Sarngadeva we have quoted. Vemabhupala says : 

—S.C. ch. I, Section on vadya. 
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upavartana in this gitaka, too, were rendered in yathaksara pancapani (tatracaikakalah 
pancapanitalah; A.B. on N.S. 31, 286). 

Bharata states that upavartana (when it occurred) occurred at the second half 
of masaghata — ‘pascardhe’ (N.S. 31, 285). This, Abhinava comments, was differently 
interpreted by different theorists. Some opined that the upavartana—which was 
rendered with the same words as masaghata but in twice the tempo, i.e. 9 in a six-kala 
time—could occur either before the masaghata or it could come after. Others thought 
that the last six kalas of the masaghata itself had been enjoined as being formed with 
the pancapani, in case upavartana occurred. 1 

The upavartana according to Dattila was followed by a tala-component 
called sandhi which, too, was formed with the beats of the yathaksara or ekakala 
pancapani. Bharata gives a corresponding description of sandhi (sandhiryathaksarenaiva 
kartavyah pancapanina; N.S. 31, 286). 

After sandhi came a component called caturasraka. Unlike preceding 
components, which were in ayugma, caturasraka was rendered in a yugma tala (which 
might have been the reason for its name). Its structure and beats were the same as 
that of the yugma pravrtta (see ‘ullopyaka’, Datt. 188-91). Bharata's description 
again accords with that of Dattila. 2 

Caturasraka was followed by vajra which had the same structure as that of 
sandhi (sandhivad vajratalaSca; N.S. 31, 288). With vajra the tala reverted back to 
ayugma. Abhinava explaining the name vajra therefore says : like a cementing factor 
(vajra-lepa) this component reestablishes the predominating experience here of the 
ayugma mode of tala which was disturbed by the (yugma) caturasraka (caturasra- 
vyavahita tryasradhlh punarvajralepenaivanena vrddhikrte’pi(ti) vajiam; A.B. on 
N.S. 31, 288). 

After vajra came sampistaka. Dattila says it corresponded to the vaihayasika, 
but indicates some differences in beats. Bharata describes the twelve kalas of sampis¬ 
taka in detail : “having formed a niskrama in the beginning, one should render three 
samyas followed by three talas; after these should be formed a samya and a tala and 
then again a Samya and a tala, the last beat being sannipata 3 ”. 

This beat-structure agrees with that given by Sarngadeva : 

ni sa Sa, sa ta ta, ta sa ta, sa ta sam (S.R. 4, 162) 

The first seven beats enjoined in sampistaka by Dattila agree with those given 
by Bharata-the rest are, as he says, same as before . We, indeed, observe that the last 
five beats here are the same as the last five in vaihayasika. 

1 Hraqra^ qTfsrqraqraeraq era i 3^ i qj<nf*ra qqfef *)<rrfcra 

qfra*mf i ^ etr%r ?ra$ftsraqr reqrarg qqfaTTfq i" q^gr 

nmra^feT i ^ ^ ra*rara*q qsqraig qzqrar: qqr: i 

qq wqm I —A.B. on N.S. 31, 284-286. 

2 qgr’sreq sra^ q> fafa: **ra: i n —n.S. 31, 287. 

Note a.b. : ^ qq srar^rg^ i 

3 sTraifterar: i rrra^t qenraq Ararat era: qrg n 

srrararaft era: sfraqralsrar qq q i eT qf^q^faq *ra*r n 

—N.S. 31. 289-90. 
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Bharata has noted that it was only when ovenaka was formed as a seven- 
limb gitaka did the sampistaka have twelve kalas. In the ovenaka of twelve limbs, the 
sampistaka was rendered with ten kalas : “saptange dvadasakalam dvadasange 
dasaiva tu” (N S. 31,288). Abhinava, however, remarks that in the seven-limb ovenaka 
sampistaka could have either ten or twelve Kalas : “saptange overtake sampistakam 
dasakalam dvadasakalam va” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 288). When it had ten kalas it contained 
nine instead of the eleven sounded beats (pata) of the twelve-kala structure. In the 
twelve-kala form three sarnyas and three talas occurred in the beginning; but the ten- 
kala structure had only two of each. 1 

There is, in this connection, an inconsistency in Bharata. For he names sam¬ 
pistaka also as a component which had to be omitted in order to form the seven-limb 
ovenaka (N.S. 31, 210). Sarngadeva, too, speaks of this omission evidently on the 
basis of Bharata (S.R. 5,145-46). There is no clue that can help explain this inconsistency. 

The sampistaka was followed by the components called pravenl and upapata. 
Two pravenls were formed after which came upapata (Bharata calls it avapata on 
occasionl; see N.S. 31, 295). 

In the Trivandrum edition Datt. 207B reads : “pravenyamupapatasca dvikale 
syurihottare.” This entails discrepancies. Pravenl and upapata being only two in 
number, could not have the verb “syufi” ;and in any case the saptaml in ‘pravenyam’ 
is quite misplaced. Moreover, Dattila himself, in listing the number of components 
in ovenaka, has counted two pravenls (sampistakapravenyau ca: verse 209B) and 
Bharata agrees with him (upapatah pravenyau ca, N.S. 31, 209-210). Our suggested 
reading, thererefore, is “pravenyavupapatasca dvikale syurihottare”. 2 

Both Bharata and Dattila seem to have regarded the two pravenls as two 
distinct components. They were, in this respect, quite different from the two padas 
which, we have seen, were formed by repeating the same component twice. In order to 
distinguish the two pravenls better, Sarngadeva calls them venl and pravenl (S.R. 5,144). 

Regarding the tala in pravenl Bharata states : “one should render pravenl 
with either the yathak§ara (/'.<?. the ekakala) or the dvikala pancapani or with a 
combination (of both).” 3 According to Abhinava this could mean that the first 
pravepl was in the yatbaksara and the second in dvikala uttara tala. But in case the 
tala was identical, the two pravenls could be distinguished from the fact that the anga 
in the first was the vividha while in the second it was vrtta. 4 

1 fs rnmimrsfa i <trm <n u 

—N S. 31,291. 

Note a.b. : grew! gsr'Pvpnft i ft:srr*rraTw*Ttir%fb i ^ feq 

*Pt4n i stct qq qq TTttr i mihrresr'TtaT: t 

2 Abhinava reads this line (as from a ‘tantrantara’) as : sraqffiitw He reads 

avapata for upapata as does Bharata in N.S. 31, 295. 

3 'N’rrf'TW ^4( 5 *t?) sr%^tr?^ tmsrc: i fefm ^rf*T m srcfbft srcsTrqq: n 

-N.S. 31,293. 

1 craratwfmnst: nf : amwr: n qq fgq>?r: qfe <n f4«r ?fw 

w qfe gtfbcft hmq srobffsjrqmH’T sfa armrat faciatsurcqt q 

'—A.B. on N.S. 31, 293. 
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Dattila decrees the dvikala pancapani for both pravents. According to him, 
then, only the anga-formation distinguished the pravenis. The first pravenl, he says, 
was formed with pravrtta and the second with avagadha (Datt. 210B). 

Sarngadeva gives four possible ways of tala-formation in venl and pravenl. 
Abhinava, too, hints at them in commenting on Bharata’s injunction ‘misro va’; this 
Abhinava interprets as “yadi va misra iti. ekakaladvikalacaccatputasamudayarupa” 
(A.B. on N.S. 31, 293). The four alternatives noted by Sarngadeva are: (l)both 
venl and pravenl could be rendered in yathaksara uttara; (2) both could be rendered 
in dvikala uttara; (3) the first ( i.e . venl) could be in yathaksara caccatputah and the 
second (i.e. pravenl) in the dvikala mode of the same tala; (4) venl could be rendered 
in the yathaksara and pravenl in dvikala uttra tala (S.R. 5, 153-55). 

After the two pravepis came the upapata. In Dattila’s view this too was 
rendered with dvikala uttara tala. Bharata gives a different beat-structure with the 
words : “avapata (i.e. upapata) was formed with the beats contained in the second 
pada—dvitlyapada talena hyavapatasca klrtyate” (N.S. 31, 295A). Abhinava in inter¬ 
preting this line deduces two alternate beat-structures. To begin with, he argues that 
Bharata’s injunction regarding avapata (i.e. upapata) here refers to a twelve-kala 
structure and not to a twenty-four kala structure like the ovenaka pada. In support 
of his view Abhinava quotes line 207B from the Dattilam (naming the source as a 
‘tantrantara’ : ‘another text’). He then argues that the enjoind tala is the same as that 
in the second half of the pada. Here he interprets Bharata’s phrase ‘dvitlyapada’ as 
‘dvitiyam padasya’. Then interpreting Bharata’s statement on a different basis (and 
taking dvitlya to mean the second mode of tala, i.e., dvikala), he concludes that an 
alternate beat-structure can be inferred—that of the dvikala pancapani. 1 

Sarngadeva also notes both these alternatives: “padottarardha talena dvika- 
lenottarena va upapatah” (S.R. 5, 156). Dattila, too, (in Datt. 208A) refers enigmati¬ 
cally to a second view regarding the upapata. Abhinava quotes this line and his 
comments on it are quite informative. “Others”, he says, “do not believe that upa¬ 
pata is rendered with pancapani; they hold that the tala here forms the second half of 
the first pada. Upapata (thus is rendered as) a ni vi ta, a ta vi sa, ta ni vi sam. 
Dattilacarya has stated : ‘upapata dvitiyastu talali kaiscidudahrtah’. The term ‘dvi- 
tiya’ here means the second half of the first pada. The honourable author (authors ?) 
of the vivarana on Dattila could not grasp this point and, being confused, he explain¬ 
ed the line as referring merely to another specific tala.” 2 


smtro i (w. r , 3) tram: i 'p^rforcr sfjvt- 

-A.B. on N.S. 31,295. 

2 si5 q*r<nfir!t?<!i i srif: i sufafirctT 3 ncUfawctTfirfa*r(n) 

tjqqra: rrjr# mw; ffh i feahr sfmrefscftarafitfW 

5?tro. i firehr i — a.b on N.S. 31,295 

The printed text of the A.B. reads which doe 1 not make sense. We have 

altered the reading on the basis of a similar expression occurring earlier in the passage— 
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Sarngadeva records that the beat-structure of upapata when formed with the 
second half of pada was : a ni vi ta, a ni vi sa, ta ni vi sam (S.R. chart following 5, 
163A). This agrees with Abhinava. 

Bharata enjoins an upavartana after the pravenT pair. This was to be rendered 
with ekakala pancapani (N.S. 31, 294). Abhinava says that the upavartana here was 
optional (paksikam bhedantaram; A B. on N.S. 31, 294). 

Antaharana followed upapata. This was a tala-component preceding the final 
component, the anta, as in ullopyaka. The structure of these two components has not 
been specified by Dattila, but it is evident from his words that their formation was 
the same as in ullopyaka (we notice that he says ‘apyatra’). Sarngadeva explicitly 
states : “the form of antaharana and so forth should be known from ullopyaka” (laksa- 
mantaharanadlnam jneyamullopyakadiha; S.R. 5, 157). Bharata states that antaharana 
heie was to be formed like vajra (vajratalenakartavyamantaharanamasya tu; N.S. 31, 
295). Now, vajra was formed with ekakala pancapapi, and thus the tala in antaha¬ 
rana here was in effect the same as in the ullopyaka antaharana. 

On the basis of Bharata, Abhinava and Sarngadeva have added a qualifying 
remark about the anta here. They say that when ovenaka was formed with seven 
limbs, the anta was rendered in only two of its three forms of tala : these, according 
to Kallinatha, were the yugma and the ayugma. But in a ovenaka of twelve limbs, 
the anta was rendered in all its three forms : yugma, ayugma and miSra (S.R. 5, 
157-58). 1 

Ovepaka, when fully formed, thus had the following twelve tala components : 
pada, masagbata, upavartana, sampistaka, sandhi, caturasraka, vajra, two pravenls, 
upapata, antaharana and anta. When formed with seven limbs this gTtaka omitted 
the five components recounted in Datt. 209B-210A. Bharata makes a similar injunc¬ 
tion (N.S. 31, 210). 

Dattila next comes to the varnangas in ovenaka. He ordains the pravrtta in 
the first pravenT, avagadha in the second and ekaka in upavarta. As to the other 
tala-components he gives a general instruction saying that vividhas should be employed. 
Kumbha reports that Visakhila had also ordained pravrtta and avagadha in the first 
and the second pravepi respectively (like Sarngadeva, Kumbha calls them veni and 
pravenT ). 2 According to Bharata, the two praveTns were to be rendered with vividha 
and vrtta respectively (N.S. 31, 292). 

Sarngadeva has recounted two views regarding the formation of varnangas in 
venT and pravenT. According to one view, veni had vividha and according to the 
second it had pravrtta; pravenT, according to the first view, had the pravrtta and, 

1 hwpt si?sibr «rr srtonftt'w 3d; i 53 WT 3 ttRtbi 11 

—N.S- 31,207. 

Note a.b. : aa *nrt aw m tprarfifa as aar ataa aai wsntjrsifiWTWat 

fefaa: 1 

2 fafaubi a sragaw 1 akaiaiaaratar faatfaaa^ 3 a: u 

^oai saa fata at'anraara^a 

-S. Raj 2,4,1,248-49, 
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according to second, the avagadha (S.R. 5, 158). Evidently, the first view was that 
of Bharata and the second that of Dattila. 

Kumbha says that other tala-components in this gltaka could be rendered 
either with the vividha or the ekaka but the upavartana was rendered with ekaka 
alone (S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 250-51). 


The gitaka rovindaka 

211B. athardhe'nte ca matranam talasamye 1 yathakramam 
212A. caturdasyam ca pancamyam mdtrayam tala isyate 
B sasthi tu mandrakantyavanmatra rovindakasya tu 
213A. tatrastakalamadyaya matrayah syadupohanam 
B. piirvavat trikalam karyamanyasam pratyupohanam 
214A. padah purvo'yamaparastadvadanyapadah smrtah 
B. kalasvastasu yo'ntyasu varnah purvasya giyate 
215A. sa ca dvitiya padddau sa ca prastara isyate 
B. dvitiyapade prastarah sariradvikalottare 
216A. tatropavartanam kaiscidisyatepurvavattu tat 
B. tatradau vividham kary am pravrttamapi va bhavet 
217A. nivrttayastatha kary a madhye tricaturah smrtah 
B. avamarse nivrtte sydduttarante ca sirsakam 
218A. asyadavekakam nit yam pravrttam capyatah par am 
B. padadisu yathestam ca yoktavye vividhaikake 2 
ii rovindakam samaptam n 

Now in rovindaka [all ] the matras have tala and Samya in the middle and at 
the end respectively. The fourteenth [kala] in the fifth matra ought to be [rendered 
as] a tala. The sixth matra of rovindaka, however, is formed like the last matra of 
madraka. In the first matra, an upohana of eight kalas should be formed [while] in 
other matras (anyasam) pratyupohana of three kalas is [formed] as before. 

Such is the first pada. The other corresponds to it [but] is said to be [rendered 
with] different words (anyapadah). 

The varna sung in the last eight kalas of the first pada [is repeated] at the 
beginning of the second pada. Prastara occurs in [the component called] Sarira 
[formed with] dvikala uttara [tala]. Some hold that upavartana should be formed as 
before. [And] in the beginning of sarlra (tatradau) should be rendered either a 
vividha or a pravrtta. In the middle [of sarlra], nivrttis, known as three or four in 
number, should also be employed. 


1 T. ed reads. WSTf^ ^ ^ 

2 Abhinava quotes Dait. 21 IB with He reads the line as ^ *TTamrt dT^T: 

l We have followed him in amending the T. ed. 
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When [all the components] have been duly dwelt upon [avamarse nivrtte] 
[then] at the end is formed the [component] sirsaka with uttara [tala]. At its 
beginning is ekaka after which pravrtta invariably follows. In pada and other 
[components] ekaka and vividha should be employed according to one’s discretion 
[yathestam]. 

Thus ends rovindaka. 

NOTE: 

The major tala component in rovindaka was the pada, formed with six 
paribha§ic matras. The beat-structure enjoined by Dattila in these six matras corres¬ 
ponds to the slightly more detailed description given by Bharata who has further 
added that the “aumber of sounded beats (patas) here are nineteen in all” (pataScai- 
konavimsatih). 1 

Regarding the first five matras, Dattila has stated that at the middle of each 
occurs a tala and at the end a samya. This is ambiguous but Sarngadeva gives the 
exact positions of these beats: according to him, tala formed the eighth and Samya 
the sixteenth beat in each matra (talo’sfamo’ntima samya tatra matrasu pancasu; S.R. 
5, 173). The fifth matra had not only these two, but an additional third sounded beat 
since the fourteenth kala in it was rendered as a tala. (N.S. 31, 298; S.R, 5, 174). 
The beat-structure in the first five matras thus emerges as : 
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These five matras have a total of eleven sound beats counting both talas and 
samyas. Abhinava thus says : “pancamyam caturdaso’pi tala ityekadaSa patah pan¬ 
casu” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 296-98). 

The structure of the sixth matra was identical with that of the last matra in 
the catuskala madraka vastu and hence contained eight sounded beats : “sasthT tvas- 
tapata matra” (A.B. ibid) :a sa vi ta, a ta vi 3a, a ta vi 3a, ta ni vi sam (sixth matra). 

1 5 T«Trat: mtm%^OPbr)&wfh: i ^ mmwi 7^771 <rm Tsrrthi 

nra: ^ turner sthit ^ i <f^RPTfit *tr^t»tt firBfar n 

'T^tr nraimsttm 3^1 i 5771 11 

—N S, 31, 296-99, 
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The total number of sounded beats in the ovenaka pada was thus nineteen in 
all as Bharata has described. Rovindaka contained two such padas. The second 
was identical with the first in all respects except that it was sung to different words. 
Sarngadeva, therefore, calls it the pratipada (S.R. 5, 165). 

Dattila says that the first eight kalas of the commencing matra in the pada 
were rendered as an upohana. Bharata gives the same instruction : “iti padastatha cas- 
tau kala hyadya hyupohanam” (N.S. 31, 299). In the other matras the last three of 
these eight kalas were formed as pratyupohana. Dattila, in describing pratyupohana, 
adds that it should be rendered as before. He evidently refers to madraka, the only 
preceding gltaka where he had mentioned pratyupohana. In madraka, too, the first 
matra in a vastu (the major tala component in that gitaka) had an upohana of eight 
kalas; subsequently, pratyupohana was formed with two to four kalas. Bharata 
ordains a two-kala pratyupohana in rovindaka, too: “tatascaiva prayoktavyam 
dvikalam pratyupohanam” (N.S., ibid). 

The T.ed. reading of line 21 IB is “athardhante ca . ...” We have adopted 
the reading given by Abhinava who quotes the line in commenting on N.S. 31, 296- 
298. His reading “athardhe'nte” gives a clearer and more appropriate meaning. It 
also corresponds with the description in Bharata (N.S. 31, 296). 

Abhinava has quoted Datt. 21 IB in order to justify his own interpretation of 
Bharata’s injunction concerning the beats in ovenaka. A commentator on Bharata, 
whom Abhinava calls ‘tikakara’, had interpreted Bharata differently. He considered 
that Bharata had ordained tala as the middle and end beat in the first three matras 
but in the fourth and fifth matras, samya was the middle and end beat. Abhinava 
thought this interpretation as ‘not even worthy of attention’ (tadupeksyameva) and 
then quoted Datt. 21 IB in support of his own interpretation. 1 

After the two padas Dattila describes the prastara; this was based upon varna. 

Varna, we have seen, was of four kinds : sthayi, sancarl, arohl and avarohl. 
Prastara, evidently, was a peculiar varna-pattern formed withhi a certain part of the 
rovindaka tala-structure. Bharata calls it prasvara (N.S. 31, 300). Abhinava analyses 
the term prasvara as “prakarsena svaranam sabdasyeti—singing or inflecting words 
in a dragging manner” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 300) Prastara says Abhinava was an ahga 
unique to ovepaka. It was, according to Bharata, formed when the varna in the last 
eight kalas of the first pada was repeated in the first eight kalas forming the upohana 
of the second pada, and again in the Sarlra. 2 This sarlra was evidently not a separate 

1 qsnqrcfirfir qqqrq tnrfg ’tratrqif 5nwr% 5tJ%frr i arrqiqfRrciRrPTm^r %fh 

qjffqq a yfot qqrqifafir i ti«rr ff 

i ‘qqr~=i?;t ^ mm'nt mer; qqtqarir’ i 
—A.B. on N.S. 31, 296-298. 

2 qvifqnjqfs'Sff^cqRq: stctr i ferbr: qiq u 

qr^q; q^qiftsFT fqqrqq; i 
—N.S. 31, 300-301. 

A.B. on N.S. 31. 300 : q"Ttq qtfhqoirq qtfiRremsnqqrcjfcT srmt qrqRcqqTerTqqRr 

q^mseqrfqfri^q feftqqrqqjmrarqqq^iRqqhqtiqRqfir jqqfaq rrts?q qtaqroram: qrfnft 
miTtqq ; again on verse 301 : ?fh fq?rq: srr5qq<q?;jq;q% qfcTRfw fifiqq ??qtf i 
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component, but as Dattila suggests, was formed within the second pada (dvitlyapade). 
Sarngadeva’s description is more definite; he says that the sarira constituted the last 
twelve kalas of the pratipada(sariram pratipadantyakaladvadasakastbaya; S.R. 5,166). 
Although sarira formed a part of the second pada, yet it was virtually treated as an 
independent component. It not only had a separate name but also a distinct tala and 
varna structure; Bharata adds that it was rendered with a six-kala upohana in the 
beginning (rovindakaSariram tu satkalopohanam; N.S. 31, 303; also A.B.). This is 
significant, for upohana was usually an element occurring in components independent 
in themselves. Dattila does not mention any upohana in the Sarira. All he states is 
that either the pravrtta or the vividha was formed at the beginning of the component. 
We learn from Bharata that vividha or vrtta was formed in the upohana which came 
at the beginning of sarira (N.S. 31, 303). 

After sarira, Dattila mentions upavartana which, he says, was formed in this 
gltaka according to some. Bharata does not ordain an upavartana here. Dattila des¬ 
cribing this upavartana instructs that it should be formed as before. But this does not 
reveal much, for upavartana was formed in more than one preceding gitakas and in 
different ways. Sarngadeva who, like Dattila, also mentions the upavartana here, is 
more exact and states that the upavartana here was formed as in aparantaka (S.R. 5, 
169). We do not know on what authority he asserts this. It seems, however, that 
the upavartana in aparantaka was the standard upavartana. We observe that Dattila, 
ordaining upavartana in ovepaka, says that it should be formed as in aparantaka (Datt. 
204; for upavartana in aparantaka see Datt. 175-176). 

Dattila also ordains a nivrtti in Sarira. Nivrtti, we have seen, was a term used 
by Dattila to denote repetition (verse 188). Thus, evidently, a repetition of certain 
elements has here been enjoined within the body of sarira. Dattila, however, has not 
specified the element to be repeated. Bharata's description is more specific. Within 
the sarira according to him ’akaravrtta should be effected three or tour times . 
Abhinava, explaining this, comments: “the varna-component formed here should be a 
vrtta and in it a meaningless syllable (stobha) ‘a’ should be repeated at least three or 
four times.” 1 Bharata, in another passage, apparently enjoins the ‘a’ syllable at the 
end of sarira also (N.S. 31, 205-06). Sarngadeva’s description is similarto Abhinava’s; 
he adds that the syllable ‘a’ should be in pluta form (S.R. 5, 167), we do not know 
on whose authority. 

Slrsaka was the final component in rovindaka and was rendered after sarira. 
It, too, was in uttara tala but was rendered in the yathaksara mode (N.S. 31, 305, also 
S.R. 5, 170). Dattila ordains the anga ekaka followed by pravrtta in slrsaka. Bharata’s 
description of angas in slrsaka is the same as that of Dattila, but he adds that the 
ekaka here was to be formed with the syllable ‘a’ (akaraikakam). Abhinava’s 
comments suggest that only a single ‘a’ was formed (N.S. 31, 305-306 and A.B.). 

i ansmra’rer t-urN'j*? «rr i 5t(3t)r*fMfT u 

—N.S. 31, 304. 

Note a.b. : ^rre«f 3Tr awa ast§ ftr^fct arat 

njafafa tnaa i 
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According to Sarngadeva, there were many alternative ways of rendering the 
“.Irsaka It could either be formed with or without repetitions. In the former case, 
the element repeated could either be the glta (melody) or pada (words) or again both 
could be repeated. The repetitions could be two or three in number. The first repeti¬ 
tion was invariably effected with the anga ekaka and utilised the syllable ‘a’. In the 
second repetition, words (pada) were repeated and the anga employed was pravrtta. If 
a third repetition was also made, then both the melody and the words were repeated; 
angas could be employed as desired (S.R. 5, 107-72). We do not know Sarngadeva’s 
source for these assertions. 


The gitaka uttara 


219A. athadavuttarasya syanmukham pratimukham tada 
B. ullopyakavadantasca bhavedaniyamastu sah 
220A . dvikale pahcapanau tu sakhakl.ptistu piirvavat 

B. tayormadhye prayoktavyam pahcapanau tu sirsakam 
221 A. parani dvadasahgani syuh karyamaparani sa( 

B. rovindakavadatranyat padd(karaY vivarjitam 
II uttaram samaptam II 

Now, in the beginning of uttara is mukha, after which the pratimukha, as in 
ullopyaka. [Similarly, here], too, is the [component] anta, there is, however, no fixed 

rule as to its use. ....... 

The completion of Sakha (sakhaklpti) is conceived as before with the dvikala 

pancapapi [tala]. Between the two (viz. the Sakha and the pratiSakha) should be 
applied the [component] Sirsaka, formed with the pancapani. [In Sakha] should be 
rendered a maximum of twelve and a minimum of six [varna] angas. All elements 
here are as in rovindaka, omitting pada and the syllable ‘a . 

NOTE: 

Dattila ordains that mukha and pratimukha should be formed at the 
commencement of uttara. Mukha was basically a varnanga—of the class of vividha, 
ekaka etc. (see the topic ‘anga’). Dattila is silent about the tala-component forming 
the commencing limb of uttara. But it can without difficulty be inferred from his 
description. Mukha and pratimukha were the two angas formed in the first and the 
second half of the matra which formed the commencing component of ullopyaka. 
Thus, evidently, Dattila implied that the matra was here the first tala-component. 
Bharata has left no ambiguity about this; he says; “in the beginning of uttara 
should be formed a catuskala matra as in ullopyaka” (ullopyakavadasyadau matra 
caika catuskala; N.S. 31, 308). He has also mentioned the formation ^of mukha 
and pratimukha: “asyedamuttarasyatha mukham pratimukham bhavet” (N.S. 31, 


i j t e d, reads H—b • We give reasons for inserting the two syllables ‘kara* in the note. 
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308). Abhinava comments: “uttara adau mukhapratimukhavibhakta sodasakala 
matra”(A.B. on N.S. 31. 308). ^ . 

As in ullopyaka, anta here formed the last component. Dattila does not say 
so explicitly, but Bharata has described anta as the last talanga. Regarding anta, 
Dattila states that “there is no rule as to its use”. This statement can be interprete 
in two ways: firstly, it could signify that the formation of anta was not enjoined as a 
strict rule or, in other words, its formation was optional. Secondly, it could imp y 

that no rule existed as to the form of tala. 

Abhinava has remarked that the second alternative was the one applicable 
according to Dattila. He remarks that many theorists had interpreted Bharata s 
entirely contrary injunction concerning anta in the light of Dattila and had explained 
his injunction as meaning that anta here should be ‘aniyata’ (‘not fixed ) whereas, in 
truth, Bharata had enjoined a ‘niyata’ or ‘fixed’ anta. Abhinava understood Bharata s 
injunction as ordaining an anta which commenced with sthita: “antasca sthita 
adibhuto yadi bhavet tanniyatam” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 312). Abhinava gives no further 
details. Regarding Dattila’s ordination as to the form of anta Abhinava says that 
he had left it to one’s choice. Consequently, the tala in it could be applied in any of 
its three permitted modes : yugma, ayugma and miSra: “aniyato‘ntastryasradinam- 
anyatamo yatharuci kartavyah” (A.B. on N.S, 31, 312). 1 Sarngadeva also says that 
the anta could be rendered in any one of its three permitted modes. Alternatively, 
he adds, anta could be omitted (tatonantarameko’nto yadvanto natra vidyate, S.R. 
5, 177). 

After the anta, Dattila speaks of the Sakha. This was evidently formed before 
the anta but Dattila mentions it later. He has perhaps mentioned anta along with 
mukha and pratimukha to bracket together all similarities with the ullopyaka that 

obtained in uttara. . , . 

Dattila’s description of Sakha is cryptic. To follow his intention and to torm 
any cogent idea of the structure he had in mind we have to turn to other texts. From 
Bharata we learn that the matra in uttara was followed by a sakha of twelve kalas, 
followed in turn by a pratiSakha which, as usual, had the same structure but was 
rendered with different words. The sakha was rendered with at least six and at the 
most twelve varnangas (N.S. 307-311). Dattila, we see, has not mentioned the 
pratisakha, but obviously has implied it in stating that “the'Sakhii should be completed 
as before” (Sakhaklptistu purvavat); this entails the pratisakha which, we have noted, 
formed a counterpart of sakha and was always rendered along with it. 

Dattila next describes a SIrsaka which he says was to be formed between the 
two. We gather from Sarngadeva that the sirsaka was formed between the Sakha and 
the pratiSakha. 2 Dattila apparently takes the pratiSakha for granted in describing the 

I q a fadci; i 3r?% 5 sfrrsrre^HTftnit wisnsrfifsrremcr: T ,n ?5 r: 

fr*m stifesml *tfs *t%?r aPswercr 1 

—A?B. on N.S? 31, 312? 

girat^r srssrmr ^ret; i fs^ m ^ ftcrrm n 

a crgr tfN *rsit i 

—S.R. 5, 175-176. 
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Slrsaka as formed between the two: his expression ‘dvayormadhye’ is otherwise 
inexplicable. 

The tala-structure of the Sakha as described by Dattila presents a problem, 
since his injunction that “it should be formed as before with dvikala pancapani”, 
confuses rather than clarifies. Dattila has not mentioned any Sakha earlier which 
was formed with dvikala uttara tala. Bharata, however, describes Sakha in detail 
and recounts its beats. He states that “Sakha should be formed as in rovindaka but 
without employing the syllable ‘a’ ’’(rovindakavadakaraganavarjam prayojayet Sakha; 
N.S. 31, 309). Rovindaka, as we have seen, contained no Sakha, but the syllable ‘a’ 
formed a characteristic factor of the component called Sarlra, which was formed with 
the dvikala uttara tala. It appears, therefore, that the Sakha in this gltaka was, 
according to Bharata (and perhaps also Dattila), to be formed like the Sarlra in 
rovindaka. Both Abhinava and Sarngadeva, in fact, note the correspondence between 
the Sakha in uttara and the Sarlra in rovindaka. Sarngadeva observes that “the 
formation of varnanga in the Sakha is the same as in Sarira but the syllable a is 
omitted” (S R. 5, 178). Abhinava describes the pratiSakha (which was structurally the 
same as Sakha) as being based upon the sarlra in rovindaka: “evambhutaiva 
pratiSakhanyapada. atra ca rovindakanantaryaccharlratvamupajivyata iti” (A.B. on 
N.S. 31, 310-311). 

In the light of these descriptions, let us examine Dattilia’s concluding statement 
regarding uttara. He observes that “all elements are formed here as in rovindaka, 
omitting the pada”. In the reading from the Trivandrum edition, two letters are mis¬ 
sing after the word pada: pada+-f vivarjitam. This appears to indicate that another 
factor along with the pada was to be omitted from rovindaka when applying its 
components to uttara. From Bharata as well as Sarngadeva, this additional factor 
appears, evidently, to have been the syllable ‘a’. Our suggested reading is, therefore, 
‘padakara vivarjitam’. Bharata pointedly says: “Sakha should be rendered as in 
rovindaka except that should it not contain ‘a' syllables —rovindakavadakaraganavarjam 
prayojayet Sakha” (N.S. 31,309). Sarngadeva notes: “akaravarjam sakhayarngltangam 
Sarlravat” (S.R. 5, 178A). 

We can see that besides the pada, which was replaced by matra, and the 
syllable ‘a’ which was omitted, many elements in uttara correspond with those in 
rovindaka. Abhinava even describes a prasvara here (formed in rovindaka by the 
repetition of the same varna) and observes that it was rendered within pratiSakha 
(varnanukarsatma prasvarahpratiSakhayahkaryah; A.B. on N.S. 31,310-311) Bharata 
enjoins Slrsaka in uttara (as in rovindaka); but here he speaks of two SIrsakas, one 
between the Sakha and the pratiSakha, and the other at the end of the pratiSakha: 
“ante casya viSesena madhye caiva tu SIrsakam”. Abhinava comments: “madhya 
iti SakhapratiSakhe antara SIrsakamiti SIrsakadvayam”. Sarngadeva gives the same 
instruction (S.R. 5, 177). Dattila has mentioned only one slrsaka explicitly, but his 
concluding statement appears to imply another at the end of this gltaka, since the 
final component in rovindaka, too, was a Slrsaka, 
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Concluding remarks on prakarana 

222A. ityevam rsibhirgitam samavedasamudbhavam 
B. saptarupamato jdtam gitajatam pura kila 

Thus have the sages sung the saptarupa, which in ancient times, originated 

from Samaveda. Out of this [saptarupa] has arisen the whole aggregate of gitas. 

% 

NOTE: 

Saptarupa (literally ‘the seven forms’) was a generic name denoting all the 
seven gltakas from madraka to uttara. Bharata, too, has used this term to signify 
the seven gitakas (N.S. 31, 25; 313; 320; 322, etc.). 

The seven gltakas were clearly very rigidly structured forms. They were also 
very complex and quite unlike any tala forms known today. 

The saptarupa, says Dattila, had arisen out of Samaveda. This was said of 
the whole of gandharva by Bharata. We have earlier discussed the implication of this 
statement. 

Dattila observes that all gitas have arisen out of saptarupa. Earlier (Datt. 
97) he had said that all geya forms or songs had arisen out of the jatis. By gita here 
Dattila evidently means tala-structures akin to the seven gitakas. The term ‘gita’ here 
is thus a shortened form of ‘gitaka’. Though Dattila has not used the word gita as 
meaning gitaka elsewhere, Bharata often uses the term as denoting the gitakas (N.S. 
31, 189; 190; 191; 199; 229 etc.). 

The use of the term gitaka or gita to denote the saptarupa was not without 
significance. Though basically tala-structures, these forms were inherently and innately 
interwoven with characteristic ‘gita’ patterns—both as to their melodic and verbal 
contents. The structure of a gitaka, as the foregoing exposition reveals, could not be 
properly described without its ‘song’ characteristics embodied in elements like anga 
vidari, giti and similar other factors. 

After saptarupa Dattila describes the vardhamanaka and the panika. He 
considered these to be forms derived from saptarupa. Bharata describes the vardha¬ 
manaka in great detail. He also gives some details of panika and names other similar 
talas which were akin to saptarupa and were considered gandharva forms but accorded 
a somewhat secondary status (see ch. VII). 

Besides forms included in gandharva, non-gandharva dhruva tala-structures 
were also traced to saptarupa. Bharata says that the model for dhruvas was the 
saptarupa and dhruvas were composed with angas or limbs taken from saptarupa but 
transformed in accordance with poetic metres. He names many of these angas. The 
list includes : raukha, pratimukha. vaihayasika, sthita, pravrtta, vajra, prasvara, 
masagbata, upavartana, upapata, pravenl, caturasra, slrasaka, sampistaka, antaharana 
and mahajanika (N.S. 32, 1-6; see also ch. V). 

Other non-sacred tala-forms besides the theatric dhruvas must have been 
traced to the saptarupa, just as subsequent melodic forms like raga, bhasa etc. were 
traced to jatis. 








TOPIC 13 


AVAYAVA (?) 

Short and long gltakas 

223A. tatra sanksepapakso yah gamamargah sa ucyate 
B. vistaram catra (chatram tu bhurya)vayavalaksanam l 

In saptarupa (tatra) the mode or aspect of application with comparatively 
fewer [components] (sanksepapaksalj) is called the sama-marga. Chatra marga, on 
the other hand, is spread out and is characterised by a greater number of components. 

NOTE: 

The topic that presumably follows prakarana in Dattila’s taloddesa is avayava. 
This is evidently expounded in Datt. 223. The end portion of this verse almost clearly 
outlines the word ‘avayava’ in spite of a big lacuna. Bharata includes avayava in his 
list of tala topics (N.S. 28, 19) but he has not expounded it. 

Datt 223A defines £ama-marga. Sama-marga is said to be the‘sanksepapak§a’, 
the shorter alternative. The next line, where five letters are missing, must have contai¬ 
ned a definition of the larger alternative. Dattila indicates as much in saying ‘vistaram 
catra + + + + + ’. 

Later authors including I§arngadeva, Vemabhupala and Kumbha have descri¬ 
bed two margas which are clearly akin to what Dattila has in mind here , but these 
authors have not associated the term ‘avayava’ with the matter. 

The sama-marga is called $ankha-marga by Sarngadeva. Vemabhupala and 
Kumbha call it satha-marga. The other marga is termed chatra or chatraka by the 
three of them (S.R. 5, 178-179; S.C. chapter I in the section on vadya and S. Raj, 
2, 4, 1, 278). Our suggested reconstruction of the missing words in the Trivandrum 
edition of the Dattilam is based on the texts of these three authors . 2 

According to Vemabhupala, these margas—satha and chatra—were named after 
the two teachers who propagated them. This explanation is not found in any other 
text. Dattila’s term for the first marga is satna; it is self-explanatory, for it means to 
‘render short’ (amothg other things). The other term chatra (literally a ‘parasol’) is 
suggestive of spreading out (see Kala on S.R. 5, 178-179). 

1 T. ed. + + + + + 5nr=r*rsToni. Our reconstruction is based on parallel passages in other 
texts. 

2 g) rmrY »iht%mtci> i m 

firerprt srprr ^ i 

-S.R. 5°, 178-179. 

iftut'tmri 5 rrtStt^5>mr i 

—S.C. ch. I in the section on vadya. 
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the two margas—sama and chatra—were two alternate measures foragltaka: 
in sama fewer components were formed; in chatra their number was greater. Kulaka 
and chedyaka, we have seen, were also different ways of rendering gitakas but the 
focus in them was pada and its associated melodic patterns. In sama or chatra a 
gitaka was shortened or lengthened by forming fewer or greater number of tala-com¬ 
ponents. We have seen that in many gitakas a minimum and a maximum possible 
number of components have been given. Here, evidently, we have a clue to the nature 
of sama and chatra marga. For example an ovenaka when composed with seven 
angas would be sama, but when rendered with twelve angas it would be chatra. 

Later authors, especially Kumbha, suggest that Sama and chatra had further 
sub-classes on the basis of the three layamargas—citra, daksina and vrtta. 1 

On the basis of kulaka and chedyaka as well as sama and chatra, a single 
gitaka could have many alternative forms. Abhinava calculates 405 forms. He 
remarks that greater the number of angas, greater was the resulting adrsta. 2 


A praksipta line 

2 24A. tatra vadyadiko bheda uttare khanjanatkute 

There the instrumental and other varieties in khanja and natkuta are [rend¬ 
ered] in uttara [tala ?]. 

NOTE : 

Line 224A stands out as the only line in the Dattilam which, evidently, bears 
no relation with the rest. Dattila avows to confine himself to gandharva; and we 
have so far observed that he keeps himself strictly within the scope of his subject 
limiting his exposition to gandharva alone. He treats his subject with the grasp of 
a Master. Naming the two main aspects of gandharva, svara and the tala, he fol¬ 
lows the time-honoured procedure of enumerating the main topics in their logical 
sequence and then elaborating each in turn. Nowhere in the text do we find him 
straying from this self-set path. Datt. 224A is the only exception. It bears no 
relation with the context where it occurs and, besides, conveys no meaning in itself. 


1 i sra: n 

-S. Raj 2, 4. 1, 278-279. 

2 ^ qsfinfTf*? i i i i 5tf*r *<=Fnft 

^ ^4: i ^ i i j^froR^RT 

fam i gsrobmsiq; fasT i sftfar saifr ^fro^fTOTfa i 

sfW (srcaifl) tftvnAfr: i we: tort: i qwfTOTfa 
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— A.B. on N S. 31, 324. 
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Bharata has used the terms khanja and narkuta in connection with dhruva to 
denote two kinds of metres (vrtte khanjanarkute; N.S. 31, 347) as well as poems com¬ 
posed in these metres (A B. on N.S 31, 358). Bharata lists many varieties of both 
khanja and narkuta along with short verses illustrating each. 

Line 224A has strayed into the present text from another work perhaps by 
Dattila himself. Dattila had written on drama, too. Sarvananda, the famous 
commentator on Amarakosa , has quoted verses ascribed to Dattila, dealing with the 
subject (see ch. II). 

The xardhamanaka 

242B. tatrasdritakesxadau samyadiyugathottarau 
225A. muktakah sannipato'nte 1 kanisthe'tha layantare 

B. madhyame dvikalah karyo (jyesthe talah) 2 catuskalah 
226A . karyah pahcakalo'nyesamekaxrddhamupohanam 
B. uttare yah kala antya nava sapta dasaixa tu 
227A. kramenasvantyayoh kalpyastalah prathamaxastunah 
B. dsdritasamuhena xardhamanam yathaxidhi 
228 A, axrttya purxagltdndm khandikanam taducyate 
B. naxastau dxigundsta$ca kaldstaddvigundh kramat 
229A. catasrah khandika jheya xidxabhirxardhamanake 
B. tasametani namani xijhtyani yathakramam 
230A. xisald sahgata caixa sunandd sumukhl tatha 
B. pahcaprabhrtyekaxrddhah kaldstdsamupohanam 
231 A. prthak prayoge talasca kathyate'yam yathakramam 
B madhyamasariiddyasya xastuno yadudahrtam 
232A. dxicatuskalayugmasca yugmordhxasca 3 catuskale 
n iti xardhamanakam samaptam n 

There [in vardhamanaka] among the [four] asaritas, kanis{ha and layantara 
begin with the yugma [tala] commencing with samya. [This is] followed by two uttara 
[talas]. A separate (muktakah) sannipata [is rendered] at the end. The [asarita] 
madhyama should be rendered in the dvikala [mode]. In jyestha the tala is in the 
catuskala mode. 

[In the first asarita, an upohana] of five kalas should be formed. In others the 
upobanas increase successively by one kala. The first vastu of the last two asaritas 
(vjz., madhyama and jyestha) should be formed with the last nine and seventeen kalas 
respectively of uttara [tala]. 

Vardhamanaka is [formed] with a group of asaritas [arranged] according to 
precepts. This is said to be [effected through] the repetition of already sung khandikas. 
The wise should know four khandikas in vardhamanaka; the number of kalas in them 


1 T.ed. reads : (-cT% ? 

2 T. ed. : + + +■+■ 

a T. ed.: 
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are in due order: nine, eight, double of it (i.e., sixteen) and [again] the double of this 
(i.e. 9 thirty-two). 

The names of these khandikas, in proper order, should be known as : viSala, 
sangata, sunanda and sumukhl. 

The upohana in the first [khandika] contains five kalas (pancaprabhrti); the 
number successively increases by one [in subsequent khandikas]. 

Applied separately, their tala [formation] indue order is said to be as follows: 
(1) [the same as] mentioned in the first vastu of madhyama asarita; (2) dvikala 
[yugma]; (3) catuskala yugma and (4) [an added] catuskala yugma. 

Thus ends vardhamanaka. 

NOTE: 

Asarita was the name of a certain group of components forming the tala- 
structure of vardhamanaka. Vardhamanaka has not been recounted as a part of 
saptarupa or ‘the seven gltakas’. It is said to be derived from saptarupa but still it was 
a major tala-form of gandharva. The structure of vardhamanaka was based in form 
and spirit upon saptarupa, which is why Dattila describes vardhamanaka after the 
gltakas-a plan which Abhinava has approved of (see ch. I). 

Vardhamanaka has been associated by Bharata with tandava. It seems to have 
been the tala-form which accompanied the tandava dance rendered in the purvaranga. 
Bharata has, consequently, described its formation in great detail. 

The asaritas were part of vardhamanaka but, evidently, they could be rendered 
independently as well. Bharata enumerates the gltas (gltakas), the vardhamanaka 
and the asaritas as separate entities : 

asaritesu gltesu vardhamanesu caiva hi 

dvigunastalayogena karyastvaksarajo vidhih (N.S. 31, 157) 

In Abhinava, too, we come across lists like: “gltak-asarita-vardhamana- 
panika-kandikadergeyasya....” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 158), where asarita is apparently 
accorded a status independent of vardhamanaka. Abhinava quotes from an unnamed 
Purana where Siva and Devi with their retinue of minor deities, the pramathas, are 
said to dance both to asarita and vardhamana : 

“uktam ca purane: 

asaritam vardhamanam saptapancasadatmana 

sandhyasu pramathairdevya saha nrtyati sankarah” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 188) 

Vardhamanaka contained four different asaritas : kanistha, layantara, 
madhyama and jyestha. Dattila begins with a description of the tala formation in 
the first two asaritas. The tala-structure commenced with a yugma, i.e., caccatputah. 
Of the three alternative talas decreed for the ekakala caccatputah, the one rendered 
here was that which began with a Samya : viz., sa ta sa ta. Then came two uttaras 
each followed by an added sannipata. The total structure thus was: 

Sa ta sa ta, sam ta Sa ta Sa ta, sam ta sa ta Sa ta sam. 

This structure accords with the one given by Sarngadeva (S.R« following 5, 183). 
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The final sannipata has been called a separate or independent (muktaka) 
sannipata by Dattila. Each asarita contained three vastus; in the asaritas kanistha 
and layantara, the yathaksara caccatputah formed the first vastu and the remaining 
two vastus were formed by two uttara talas (S.R. 5, 187 and Kala). The asarita on 
this description ended with the final beat ta of uttara. We indeed observe in 
prakari, where kanistha asarita was the final tala component, that it contained no 
sannipata at the end (see note on verse 160). But when rendered as part of 
vardhamanaka, a sannipata was added at the end of kanistha and layantara asaritas. 
Abhinava explicitly states: “the actual form of asarita contains sixteen kalas, the 
seventeenth is an extra beat” (yatu saptadasakala sa adhika va patah: A.B. on N.S. 
31,59). 

In gltakas, a vastu by definition always ended with a sannipata, which among 
the three sounded beats was the most accentuated or stressed beat, for it was formed 
with both the hands. Rendered at the end of a vastu, it helped in creating an effect 
of finality. In vardhamanaka, however, none of the vastus in the first two asaritas 
ended with sannipata. For this reason it was thought necessary to superimpose one 
at the end in order to impart finality to the third vastu and hence to the asarita as a 
whole. 

Bharata’s exposition of the kanistha and layantara asaritas corresponds with 
that of Dattila but is more detailed (N.S. 31, 55-59, also 31, 95). 

Kanistha (the first asarita) had an upohana of five kalas. The number of 
kalas in upohanas of latter asaritas increased by one in due order: the upohana in 
layantara had six, in madhyama seven, and in jyestha eight kalas. Bharata says that 
the meaningless syllables in the upohanas of these asaritas were composed by 
Brahma. They are recorded in the Natyasdstra} 

The first two asaritas were rendered in the ekakala or yathaksara form of 
tala, the madhyama in dvikala and jyestha incatuskala. Verse 225B in the Trivandrum 
edition has four letters missing : “madhyame dvikalah karyo -f + -b catuskalah”. The 
reconstruction of the missing words, however, does not present a difficult problem, 
since we know from other texts that jyestha was the fourth or the final asarita. 

The latter two asaritas also contained three vastus each. The first vastu of 
these asaritas was not formed with the caccatputah but, as Dattila says, with the 
uttara tala. Dvikala uttara contained twelve kalas; the beat formation was as 
follows: 

ni pra, ta sa, ni ta, ni sa, ta pra, ni sam (S.R. 5, 51 ; Datt. 132-133) 

The first vastu in madhyama-asarita did not contain all these kalas but only 
the last nine beginning with samya. The other two vastus in this asarita were also 
formed with dvikala uttara but with all twelve kalas. 


-N.S. 31, 104. 
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Dattila does not specify that the formation of these latter two vastus was to be 
made with all twelve kalas. He takes this for granted; it perhaps follows from 
his description of the first two asaritas where two uttaras or pancapanis have been 
implicitly enjoined as the last two vastus in all asaritas (yugathottarau). Bharata’s 
description is more explicit. He says: “uttara talas should be formed and in the 
beginning three kalas should be dropped—such is the beat arrangement in the 
madhyama asarita.” 1 Abhinava clarifies: “three dvikala pancapanis (i.e., uttara talas) 
should be formed and dropping the first 3 kalas the whole should be arranged into 
three parts-the first part containing 9 kalas and the second and third parts 
containing 12 kalas each.’’ 2 

Jyestha asarita was formed with catuskala uttara. The beat formation was 
as follows: 

a ni vi pra, a ta vi sa, a ni vi ta, a ni vi $a, a ta vi pra, a ni vi sam 

(cf. S.R. 5-31) 

Three vastus were formed. In the first vastu, the catuskala uttara was not 
employed in its entirety, but contained only the last seventeen kalas beginning 
with Sarny a in the second padabhaga. The other two vastus were foimed with the 
full catuskala uttara (S.R. 5, 186). The total number of kalas in madhyama was 
thirty-three and in jyestha sixty-five. 

Besides the Brahma-ordained meaningless syllables for the upohanas, Bharata 
also gives the hymns to be sung in the asaritas. The words for the kanistha asarita 
were: 

devam devaih samstutanamitam 

daityairyaksairnagaih pitrbhih pranamitacaranam 

trailokyahetuoilsam rudram saranamahamupagatah 3 (N.S. 31, 107) 

Abhinava gives some details regarding how these three lines were sung. The first 
pause or vidari, he says, came after the first line rendered with caccatputah. The 
second line was rendered with pancapani, the third had the anga samudgaka. 4 

The vardhamana was formed with a specific set of asaritas formed according 
to precepts (‘yathavidhi’, as Dattila says; Datt. 227). Bharata remarks: “asaritanam 
samyogo vardhamanakamucyate—asaritas associated are called vardhamanaka” (N.S. 

1 first: ^srr: i trtrt'ncrfaEmr JTstm^rraTfs?r rftnw n 

—N.S. 31,97. 

2 fs^rrs^tirfiii^jrr^TsrsFsrrajnNTrsT sr*r: $?offiTT: i 3(a) strata"!! fgtfWt srew 

qatjftsfq sratr i 

— A.B. on N.S. 31,97. 

s I seek shelter with Rudra, the God worshipped and praised by all gods; the great Lord who 
causes the three worlds. At his feet bow demons, yaksas, nagas and the pitrs. 

* i t?*bMsnir: fact fa: spnfarraxqfafir i 

atjWrtgtrfa ffir i 

—A,B. on N.S. 31,95. 
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31, 69). No mention is made here of any vidhi; but Abhinava comments that neither 
the asaritas by themselves, nor a mere juxtaposition of them could form the vardha¬ 
manaka (iha na pratyekamasarite vardhamanarupata na samuditesu; A.B.on N.S. 31, 
69) Clearly, then, vardhamanaka was formed when a group of asaritas was arranged 
in a certain ordained pattern. We learn from Dattila that this arrangement was 
connected with what were known as the khandikas (‘kandika’ in Bharata; N.S. 31, 
131) which were sung in a certain order or manner of repetition. 

Dattila says little about the khandikas and the way they were repeated. But 
significant details emerge from Bharata and Abhinava (N.S. 31, 141-155 and A.B.). 

Dattila notes the order of the khandikas as: viSala, sangata and sumukhi. 
Each had an upohana . Visala had an upohana of five kalas, the other two of six and 
seven kalas respectively (cf. N.S. 31, 132-133). The tala-structure of the vardha¬ 
manaka underwent a slight modification to suit the khandika formation, as we shall 
see. 

The first khandika sung was vifiala. It was rendered in the first nine kalas 
of kanistha asarita which had a total of seventeen kalas. The latter eight kalas were 
omitted (balam 1 navakalam jneyam, N.S. 31, 155). The upohana of viSala coincided 
with that of kanistha asarita, which also contained five kalas. Kanistha asarita was 
followed by layantara, in the seventeen kalas of which were formed two khandikas: 
sangata with eight kalas succeeded by viSala, formed in the remaining nine kalas. 
The six-kala upohana of sangata coincided with the upohana of layantara asarita. 
After layantara was formed the madhyama asarita in the thirty-three kala of which 
were rendered three khandikas, sunanda, sangata and visala arranged in the named 
order. Sunanda had sixteen kalas. The three khandikas together had: 16 8-1-9 
= 33 kalas. The seven-kala upohana of sunanda coincided with that of madhyama 
asarita. Lastly, the jye§tha asarita was rendered with all the four khandikas, 
sumukhi, sunanda, sangata and visala Sumukhi had thirty-two kalas; the total 
number of kalas thus was: 32-j-16-(-8-f-9=»65 kalas. Here the eight-kalas upohana 
of sumukhi concided with that of jyes|hasasarita. Abhinava says that khapdikas were 
repeated in this order for the reason that the upohana in the initial khandika thus 
had the same number of kalas as the upohana of the corresponding asarita (ucitopa- 
vahanasiddhaya eva cettham krama uktah; A.B. on N.S. 31, 152). 

Vardhamanaka was rendered through ten khandika formations covering all 
four asaritas; the whole tala cycle of patterned repetitions contained a total of 124 
kalas : “sarvata asamantad yojanayadasarupiparivartarupaya vardhamanamcaturvim- 
satyuttarakalasatatmakamityarthah” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 154). Here in counting the 
kalas, Abhinava omits upohana. 

We see that in rendering khandika repetitions, the number of kalas for each 
unit underwent a gradual increase 9-*17->33->65; the laya too underwent an ‘increase’ 
in the sense that it changed into dvikala from ekakala and then into catuskala (though 
the tempo in effect became slower). Sung words, too, increased at every repetition. It 


i 


see A.B. on N.S. here, 
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Was for this reason, says Bharata, that the gltaka was called ‘vardhamanaka’ : that 
which continuously increases. 1 

The relation of khandikas to asaritas can thus be gleaned to some extent from 
Bharata, but the nature of a khandika as such remains largely a mystery. Perhaps a 
khandika was a short verse and four such verses made a song, for we are told of four 
repetitions. 

Besides being sung as a composite or samhata group (as Bharata has expres¬ 
sed it: N.S. 31, 147), khandikas could also be sung independently and separately, in 
which case, each bad a tala-structure of its own (N.S. ibid.). Dattila in such cases 
(prthak prayoge) gives the following structures (these accord with those given by 
Bharata in N.S. 31, 43-147). Visala was composed of nine kalas and had the same 
beat-structure as the first vastu in madhyama asarita : 3a ni ta, ni 3a. ta pra, ni 
sam. Sangata had eight kalas which were formed with dvikala caccatputah : ni sa, 
ni ta, 3a pra, ni sam. Sunanda had sixteen kalas and was rendered with catuskala 
caccatputah •: a ni vi 3a, a ni vi ta, a 3a vi pra, a ni vi sam. Sumukhi was also 
formed with catuskala caccatputah but as this khandika contained thirty-two kalas, 
the caccatputah was here formed twice, that is, with two paribhasic matras (sodasakale 
tavad dve matre sampadyete; A.B. on N.S. 31, 145-146). 2 

In the Trivandrum edition of the Dattilam, the description of tala in the last 
khandika mentions a yugma together with an ayugma in catuskala form : ‘yugmaujasca 
catuskale’. This seems to be faulty. Firstly, it involves an evident error in arithmetic 
since a catuskala yugma and ayugma together add up to only twenty-eight kalas. 
Secondly, Bharata, Abhinava and later authorities unanimously describe the tala 
here as a catuskala caccatpufah formed twice. Our suggested reading is, therefore, 
‘yugmordhva3ca catuskale’. 

Before ending our note we record the legend given by Bharata regarding the 
origin and spiritual value of vardhamanaka. 

After Rudra, the Resplendent One, had killed a ferocious danava, he created 
a new dance on the model of tapdava. This was the vardhamanaka. This dance was 
witnessed by all the followers of Siva including Siva himself and his Consort. l§iva 
was so pleased with the vardhamanaka that he made a pronouncement: “he who will 
render vardhamanaka according to prescribed rules will attain the presence of Siva” 
(N.S. 31, 69-73). 

This legend shows that the vardhamanaka was a dance. This dance form has 
been delineated by Bharata in the fourth chapter of the Nafyasastra. But vardhama¬ 
naka was a musical form as well (as its inclusion in gandharva evinces) and could be 


—N.S. 31,156. 

2 See also S.R. 5, 204-205 ; S.Raj 2,4, 1,333-334. Vemabbupala says: 
na fasf at nsaatmfTmfeaa i firsirarat nnmat fsarm aaa 

Irataasu: i u qa fsaa: ataa: gijat(<sat) ataaitfat: n 

— S.C. ch. I in the section on vadya. 
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rendered independent of dance. Abhinava, commenting on Siva’s boon, remarks : 
“singers, dancers and players of vardhamanaka deserve equal spiritual fruit—bahuvaca- 
naprayogena gatrvadakanartakanam tulyaphalatvamaha” (A.B. on N.S. 31, 73). 


The panika 

232B. athadau piinikayah syadmukham pratimukham tatha 
233A., matra rovindakasya -t- + -F + -f + lah prthak prthak 
B. akarena viddryah syuh kevalenantarantara 
234A. api va nantardh karya a k drop a dup urvikah 
B. atah param stir train tu pahcapanicatustaye 
235A. yathasthite prayoktavyam sirassampistakaikam 


Now, in the beginning of pariika are formed mukha and pratimukha separa¬ 
tely. Matra is like that of rovindaka.separately. Vidaris should be rendered 

either with the syllable ‘a’ occurring at intervals, or, they should be formed 
uninterruptedly, commencing with the syllable ‘a’ or with [stuti] padas. 

Then follows Sarira [rendered] with four pancapanis in the yatbak§ara form 
(yathasthite). Sira is [formed like] sampi§taka [and has the varnanga] ekaka. 


NOTE: 


Following were some of the minor gltakas, panika, rk,gatlia, sama, chandaka, 
asarita and vardhamanaka (see ch. VII). Vardhamanaka seems to have been a class 
apart. With the exception of chandaka, the others are mentioned by Bharata. 
Dattila names and outlines only panika (besides vardhamanaka). 

The first two components of panika were formed with a paribbasic matra. 
The beat-structuie was the same as that of the first matra in rovindaka. Mukha was 
formed in the first matra and pratimukha in the second. Pratimukha was identical 
with mukha in all respects except that it was sung to different words (S.R. 5, 221). 
Sarngadeva speaks of an upohana of eight matras in mukba as in the rovindaka 
matra. (S.R. 5, 223). 

The Trivandrum edition has many crucial letters missing in the second line of 
the passage describing the tala in panika. This line (233A)reads: “matrarovindakasya 
+ + •+ l^h prthak prthak.” We are unable to suggest a reconstruction of the missing 
letters. But the intended sense seems to be somewhat as follows: “matra is the same as in 
rovindaka, but two such are formed with different ahgas.” We say this on the strength 
of the description found in Sanglraratndkara, Sangitacintamani and Sanguardja These 
three texts are unanimous in describing panika as having two matras, the first contain¬ 
ing the anga mukha and the second pratimukha. They also report unanimously that 
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the matra in panika was like the first matra in rovindaka. 1 These later authorities 
have evidently drawn upon early acaryas such as Dattila, for Bharata does not 
describe panika. 


The vidarl formations described by Dattila pertain to the angas mukha and 
pratimukha. Sarngadeva has described three alternative ways of forming vidaris here. 
(1) They could be formed with stuti-padas interspersed at intervals with the syllable 
a . (2) They could be formed with stuti-padas alone. (3) They could be formed with 
the syllable ‘a’ alone. 2 The word stuti-pada here seems to indicate laudatory epithets 
in praise of gods; these were apparently inserted at appropriate places in the song, 

Dattila mentions only akaras which, he suggests, could either be formed with 
intervening gaps or without them. 

Asarita followed the matra rendered with pratimukha and was formed with 
four uttara talas put together in their yathaksara form. Sarngadeva describes it simi¬ 
larly (S.R. 5, 222). Asarita was followed by 3ira (or 3Irsaka a synonym, as Sarngadeva 
calls it, S.R. 5, 222). Sira was formed with the same tala-structure as the sampistaka 
in ullopyaka. Kallinatha adds that the sampistaka here was the one with ten kalas 
(Kala on S.R. 5, 222). The anga ekaka was rendered in Sira. Sarngadeva notes an 
alternative tala formation for sira. He says that according to some, sira was formed 
with anta along with antaharana (S.R. 5, 223). 


The Arigas in Vardhamdnaka 

235B. vidyadupohanadini mukhadini yathakramam 
236A. asaritanam tadvacca vardhamanasyakhandikah 

The upohana and other [parts] of the asaritas and similarly of the khapdikas 
in vardhamanaka should be known as [rendered with] mukha and other [angas]. 

NOTE: 

In describing vardhamanaka, Dattila had not spoken of the angas. He takes 
them up now. The reason for taking them up so late is not clear. 

Dattila is very sketchy. For details we should refer to Bharata. According to 
him, all asaritas contained four angas : mukha, pratimukha, deha and samharana. 
Mukha was formed in the upohana of each asarita. The rest of the first vastu had 
pratimukha. In the first ayugma tala (the uttara) forming the second vastu, the aang 

1 S.R. 5, 221; S. Raj 2, 4, 1, 260-63 and chart. Vemabhupala says. 

r *naT3TT qrifaffim \ 

* *> 

(:) i 

3Ti vwiy qfinnj n 

—S.C. ch. I in the section on vadya. 

—S.R. 5, 220-221. 
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applied was deha (also called sarira). The second ayugma, forming the third or the 
final vastu, was rendered with the samhara, also called samharana (N.S. 31, 88-90). 

We had seen in ullopyaka that the angas mukha and pratimukha were two 
sub-classes of vividha. The other two angas mentioned heie were perhaps unique to 
this gitaka. We do not know the larger class to which they belonged. 

Other minor gitakas 

236B. athehanuktatalanam gitavayavasambhavah 

237A. tdlah sa(myeti pata) 1 bhyam samsadhyo yuktitah kvacit 

Now, of the talas not described in detail, [those possibly] arising in the limb 
of a glta, should, wherever [necessary], be suitably formed with a tala or a samya. 

NOTE : 

There were many gitakas or gitas of the class of panika. Dattila does not 
describe these in detail but ordains their formation with a single verse. 

Dattila’s short indication for the rendering of the talas not described in detail 
is too broad and general to be of value to us. Perhaps it was enough for contemporary 
students of gandharva. Sarngadeva and others have described sama, rk, kapala etc. 
in detail. Their source is unknown. 

The Trivandrum edition has again a few missing letters. Line 27A reads 
“talab £a. bhyam samsadhyo yuktitalj” etc. In describing the beat-struc¬ 

ture of tala-components in gitakas, Dattila names only the sounded beats (patas); the 
rest of the structure follows from a general pattern. Of the three sounded beats, 
sannipata was usually formed at the end and needed no specific injunction. The 
other two, tala and samya, are separately enjoined in every new tala-structure. 
Evidently, then, these are the two sounded beats that Dattila intends to refer to here. 
Tala in fact is mentioned and the word samya seems to be logically implied. Hence 
our suggested reconstruction is : ‘Samyeti patabhyam’. 


1 T. ed. reads: STT+++ + We discuss reasons for our suggested reconstruction in the noiO. 
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GlTI 

237B. gltayo’pi catasrastu magadhyadyab samasataft 
238A. tatra syanmagadhl citre padaih samanivrttakaih 
B. ardhakalanivrttaistu varnadhya cardhamagadhi 
239A. vrttau laghvakfarapraya gitih sambhavita smrta 
B. gurvaksaraistu prthula varnadhya dak?ine sada 
240A. margesu ta yathayogam catasro gitayah smrtah 

The gltis are four: in short, magadhl and others. Among these magadhl 
should be [used] in cilra [marga] with words repeated [in their] entirety (samanivrtta- 
kaih). On the other hand, [in] ardhamagadhl, rich in sounds (varnadhya), repetitions 
are [effected in] half the time. The glti sambhavita belongs to the vrtti marga [and] 
is known to abound in laghu letters. The [glti] prthula, rich in sounds, is on the 
other hand [rendered] with guru letters and is always in daksipa [maiga]. [Ibus] 
these four gltis are said to belong to appropriate margas. 

NOTE: 


Gltis were four: magadhl, ardhamagadhl, sambhavita and prthula. Glti in 
gandharva was a technical term pertaining to certain characteristic renderings of words 
and syllables in song. 

Bharata’s description of gltis corresponds in essence to that of Dattila. 

The gltis magadhl and ardhamagadhl are named from the region of Magadha; 
this, says Abhinava, was due to the reason that the manner of singing they represented 
was popular in Magadha: “magadhiti gitilj, magadhesu tatha gananirvahopalambhat” 
(A.B. on N.S. 29, 47). 

For details of glti see ch. V. 

Other texts describe prthula as abounding in laghu letters and sambhavita as 
abounding in guru (see N.S. 29^ 48 ; S.R. 1, 8, 19-20; S. Raj. 2, 1, 4, 489). Dattila 
has reversed the definition. But perhaps the reading may be an error on the part 
of a scribe and the original reading of verse 239 may have been : “vrttau gurvaksa- 
rapraya gitih sambhavita smrta/laghavaksaraistu prthula varnadhya daksane sada.” 

Each glti has been described as belonging to a distinct marga : magadhl and 
ardhamagadhl belonged to citra marga, while the two other gltis, sambhavita and 
prthula, were formed in vartika and dak§ipa margas respectively. 
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Marga was characterized by a number of different elements. The essential 
elements characteristic of each can thus be tabled : 


Citra 

druta tempo, ekakala mode, sama yati, avaparii, citra vrtti, magadhi 
and ardhamagadhi gltis. 

Vartika : 

madhya tempo, dvikala mode, srotogata yati, samapani, vrtti 
vrtti, sambhavila glti. 

Daksina : 

vilambita tempo, catuskala mode, gopuccha yati, uparipani, 
daksina vrtti, prthula glti. 

(S.R. 6, 165-170) 


Laya or tempo appears to have been the main factor in margas. Glti, too, 
formed a major distinguishing factor. How strict were the rules which restricted parti¬ 
cular factors to a particular marga are not known. Considering the well-defined character 
of gandharva, it can be reasonably conjectured that the rules were not very flexible. 









TOPIC 15 


MARGA 

240B. atha marga ya uddis(astesam mulam dhruvcb smrtah 

241 A. matrikah sa prayoktavyah suviviktalayanvitah 
B. tatah syad dvigunascitrah uttarau dvigunottarau 

242A. jndtvaivam sarvagitani sarvamargesu yojayet 1 

Now, dhruva is said to be the basis of the margas that have been named. It 
should be rendered with a single matra [forming] a well differentiated laya [tempo]. 
Citra is twice of this, [and] the latter two [margas are further] doubled in progression. 
Thus having known all the gltis one should utilize them in all the margas. 

NOTE: . 

Marga is the final topic in the Dattilam. Tempo was the chief basis for 
distinguishing margas. Different kala-groupings, yathaksara, dvikala and catuskala, 
were the basis for distinguishing tempos. 

The kala (=ten nimesas) was for practical purposes the smallest measure of time 
in gandharva. But for the purpose of reference or, it seems, purely to maintain a 
theoretical standard, a single matra (=five laghu syllables) was said to form the basic 
time-unit; this was the dhruva—the ‘constant’. In citra marga, the unit of tempo 
was twice the dhruva. In other words, the shortest time-unit which formed the 
basis of tempo (laya) contained two matras or one kala. In this marga, the mode of 
tala formation was thus ekakala. The unit for tempo formation in vartika marga was 
two times that of citra : it contained four matras ( i.e ., two kalas or one dvikala pada- 
bhaga). The mode of tala was thus dvikala. Vartika had a reduced tempo in compa¬ 
rison with citra. Dak§ioa, the third marga, was twice the vartika : in it the basis of 
tempo was eight matras (four kalas or one catuskala padabbaga). The mode of tala 
thus was catuskala, the tempo slow. 

Earlier (in Datt. 116 and 117), Dattila had defined the measure of a matra 
and had recounted the number of matras constituting kala in different margas. In 
citra, he had stated, kala contained two, in vartika four and in dak$ipa eight matras. 
Kala in this sense evidently did not mean a fixed standard unit of time which uniformly 
remained equal to two matras; rather it implied a unit of time to be understood in 
terms of padabhagas. Here, in these concluding verses, there is a clear indication 
that one matra in dhruva marga; two in citra, four in vartika and eight in dak$ina 
formed well-differentiated layas; in other words, the number of matras in a marga 
was the measure in it of a single laya-unit. 


Abhinava quotes Datt. 240 B with : 5T*PUn*tiqtfijc2>}?ur A.B. on N.S. 31, 38. 














CONCLUSION 


242B. purvacaryamatasyaitad dinmatram samuddhrtam 
243A. tesam drs(im satndlokyu samadheyastu sddhubhih 

243B. ve... . . . _ 

244A. akarod dattilah sastram gitam dattilasmjnitam 
II iti datlilam samaptam II 


All that [has foregone] is a mere pointer towards the system (mata) propoun¬ 
ded by preceding teachers. Having grasped their doctrines, let the virtuous [reader] 
make amendments [if necessary, in my work] [Thus has] Dattila composed the treatise 
known by the name of Dattila[m]. 

Thus ends the Dattilam. 


NOTE * 

Of the other teachers, Dattila has mentioned only Kohala and Visakhila by 
name, though he obviously must have had a long unbroken chain ot teachers in mind. 

Line 244A may have once been just a colophon which was later incorporated 
into the text. 
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CHAPTER XI 


DATTILA : WHAT WE KNOW OF HIM 


The name Dattila is quite ancient. It was a popular name during the days ot 
Panini and Katyayana. Dattila is a dimunitive of‘Devadatta’, a common Sanskrit name. 
Names such as Devadatta, where the person so named was supposed to have been born 
through the grace (anukampa) of a god (Devadatta=gift of god), could be shortened 
in various ways and rendered into such dimunitives as Devika, Devila, Deviya (by 
dropping the latter part of the word, namely ‘datta’ and adding short suffixes indi¬ 
cative of affection to ‘deva’), and also Dattika, Dattiya and Dattaka, besides Dattila 
(by dropping, the first part of the name and enlarging the latter part, ‘ditta’). 1 A 
similar process can be seen in English, where names such as Edward are shortened to 
form Ted, Teddy, Ed, Eddy, etc. ViSakhila, another ancient acarya on music, a predeces¬ 
sor of Dattila, had a similarly formed name; the full form of his name was evidently 
ViSakhadatta. 

Curiously enough, ancient literature speaks of quite a few expert musicians 
who bore names similar in formation to Dattila. The Jataka stories contain the tale 
of a Guttila (Guttila Jataka , 243) who was a professional musician, the foremost vina- 
player in the court of a powerful king. Guttila had learnt playing the vlna as a family 
art or silpa and belonged to a professional musician-family (gandharva-kula) just as 
many experts do to this day. Another musician who came to perfect the art under 
the guidance of Guttila, and later wanted to compete with his own teacher, had a 
name with a similar suffix-ending; he was called Musila. 

Such names seem to have been common among musician-families throughout 
the Gupta Age, too. Carudatta, the hero of !§udraka’s Mrcchakatikam, praises the 
singing of one Rebhila, a friend of his, whose mastery over music seems to indicate 
an accomplished professional ( Mrcchakatikam , Act 3, verse 5). Vasudeva, the hero of 
Vasudeva Hindi assumes the name of Khandila when he proposes to pose as an app¬ 
rentice musician ( Vasudeva Hindi, p. 126-127). 


The relevant sutra in Panini is : 

Astadhyayi 5, 3, 83. 

Bhattoji, incorporating the vartikas on this sutra (in his Siddhanta Kaumudf , the sutra occurs as 
No. 2035) comments : srffcR SR>7*r ^ aasf i 

^r:, i spprfarat i f§r<fac% 

sFftrcrrw*? i i fq^: i asqsq sftqt (qr°3^) i arrofaRn 

i ‘srWret ^ (^rto ^h*») fcrcw: i ^ (qr° 

(W*) i <?fasr:, 5^: i. 

A very interesting discussion of such names is to be found in Panini Kalina Bharata by V.S, 
Agrawal, see ch. 3, section 16, especially p. 196, 
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Actual names of musicians are rare in early Sanskrit literature and it is thus 
quite noticeable that so many names similar to that of Dattila are to be traced among 
their members. However, names of the likeness of Dattila, with an ‘ila’ ending, were 
very common till the end of the Gupta Age (after which their occurrence is rare) and 
to draw any sure inference will be futile. V.S. Agarwal has recorded a number of 
names with an ‘ila’ ending found at Sanchi and Bharhut. Literary evidence also 
abounds. 

Dattila has been named as one of the sons of Bharata in the Natyasastra. He 
was perhaps a member of the Bharata clan, a clan whose profession it was to arrange 
and present dramatic shows. Like other professional clans, the Bharata clan, too, 
largely maintained its expertise as a traditional skill within families belonging to the 
clan. 

Dattila was, relatively speaking, a late expert on gandharva. This is clear 
not only from his constant references to the authority of older teachers, but also from 
the fact that he could at all think of writing a ‘digest’ (sanksepa) of the subject—a 
project which is undertaken only after a subject has been thoroughly and authoritatively 
covered in all aspects by miny theorists of repute. 

The acaryas wh 3 m Dattila mentions by name are Narada, Kohala and 

Visakhila. 

Dattila names Narada twice. In the second verse of Dattilam, Narada is 
mentioned as the very first acarya of gandharva; he is the sage who brought down 
gandharva from heaven and propagated it in the world of men. This is a reference, 
evidently, to Narada, the mythic rsi, a musical Prometheus, so to say (except, of 
course, Narada had not stolen gandharva but received it as a gift). 

The second reference to Narada seems to refer to some definite work by him. 
The tanas, Dattila says, have been named ‘agni§toma’ etc. by Narada and others (Datt. 
31). Which work of Narada is Dattila here referring to? Naradi Siksa seems to be 
a possible answer. But this work, as we have it, does not contain the names of the 
tanas. 1 Perhaps Dattila was referring not to a §iksa work by Narada but to an 
early work on gandharva ascribed to him. Narada has been persistently associated 
with gandharva in the traditions of the subject and it is not unlikely that an early 
work did exist in his nam e. 

Dattila refers to Kohala in the section on tala in connection with a certain 
matter of detailed structural formation (Datt. 128). Kohala was a famous ancient 
acarya. He is listed in the Natyasastra, along with Dattila, as one of the hundred 
sons of Bharata. He seems to have been a prominent acarya in the natyic tradition 
for the final chapter of the Natyasastra describes him as the acarya who shall bring 


Much of the NaradiSiksa has been incorporated in the encylopaedic Naradiya Purana (to be 
distinguished from the Brhannaradiya which is also sometimer called the Naradlya). This 
Parana has been dated to the latter part of the 9th century by Dr. R.C. Hazara ( Puranic 
Records, p. 131) and an almost similar date has been suggested by Dr. Baldeva Upadhyaya 
(Puranu Vimarsa,p. 550). In the Puranic version, too, the tana names are not to be found. 
Yet it is not absolutely unlikely that another version of the Sik^a existed in the days of Dattila, 
in which the tana names did occur, 
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to completion and fill in whatever has been left unsaid by Bharata. 1 Tradition, as 
Abhinava records, also had it that Kohala was an expert actor, one of the earliest 
and foremost practitioners of the art. 2 

Abhinava refers to Kohala or quotes him on practically every aspect concerning 
natya. 3 Bharata declares in Nd(yasdstra 9 6, 10 that natya consisted of eleven elements 
(angas). 4 This according to some predecessors of Abhinava—the Audbhatas or 
followers of Udbhata—was a summing up of Kohala’s doctrine and not that of 
Bharata, for Bharata according to these theorists regarded natya as consisting of five 
elements. 5 Kohala had, indeed, an independent and distinct stand on many matters 
regarding the doctrine and practice of natya. 

He believed, for example, that in rasas such as Srngara, hasya and karuna, 
the suitable vrtti (style of acting) was kaisikl (srngarahasyakarunairiha kaisiki syat- 
iti kohalenoktam; A.B. on N.S. 18,110) whereas Bharata believed karuna was best staged 
through the bharatl vrtti (tasmat karunapradhana bhaiatl vrttih paridevitabahulyat; 
A.B. on ibid.). 

Abhinava has on many occasions referred to Kohala in commenting ondhruva. 
It seems that Kohala had specified the names ofparticular ragas to be used in different 
dramatic situations just like Kasyapa (whom we have quoted) had done. Bharata 
himself gives no details in this matter beyond a general dictum relating particular 
rasas with the names of parent jatis and amsa svaras. Ragas born of these parent 
jatis were to be employed for expressing rasas. And in actual theatrical practice, 
says Abhinava, the specifications of Kohala and KaSyapa, who had named the very 
ragas to be employed, were the ones that were honoured. This, Abhinava declares, 
was in accordance with Bharata’s own implicit instruction. Abhinava argued that 
the specifications noted by Kohala, Kasyapa and others formed a continuation and 
completion of Bharata’s own latent statements (for Kohala was his ‘son’): this 
Bharata had himself anticipated in saying that Kohala will fill in the blanks left in 
his work (N S. 37, 18). Moreover, Abhinava further argues, the specifications of 
Kohala concerning this aspect of natya contained nothing inimical to Bharata’s own 
doctrines and hence can be assumed as acceptable on the maxim that an opinion 
expressed by another which is not contradictory to one’s own is quite admissible 

(paramatamapratisiddhamabhimatam). 6 

1 qrcq sftaf Fnnpn i ii 

snit*TT?T fawfa cm i 

-N.S. 37,17-18. 

2 $cr srataforr, srecr ^ 

—A.B. on N.S. 2, 1. 

3 See appendices to the G.O.S. edition of the N.S., vols. I-1V for the references. 

4 ^ ^rfVpftft: snff i fafe mPFcrsncfteq : n 

—N?S. 6, 10. 

5 fttn? ^TrofcT-TftTm^T i i srfspftm tfcUctora =#fer q^^ i 

73T^Tqqtq ftWqt ftcqT%9T S^TcT. ^ I 

—A.B. on N.S. 6, 10. 

For a discussion of this passage, see Seven Words in Bharata by R.M. Varma, pp. 36-38 

fmn f^TTSTcM qqj^qicl faxta: I am q^mfcmtfcT (smio" ^vs-^c;) ftqimTcm 
clcT X^cqfcnnqqhTT^ f qfag*mdfacq*T I 

—A.B. on N.S. 29, 8. 
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The Bhaktiratnakara of Narahari, an 18th century Vaisnava poet from Bengal, 
quotes some lines from a work called Kohaliya, 1 ascribed evidently to Kohala. The 
quotation concerns ragas and the occasion and purpose of their employ and may have 
pertained to ancient theatre. 2 However, the authenticity of this late quotation in a 
non-musical work cannot, of course, be strictly vouchsafed for, since many spurious 
works, ascribed to ancient sages had, by then, come into existence. More authentic 
quotations from Kohala are to be found in the Vrtti on the Brhaddesl which gives us 
glimpses of his opinions on jati, raga, bhasa, etc. 3 

The Vrtti on Brhaddesl quotes a verse from Kohala pertaining to sruti which 
may have been a part of his treatise containing an exposition of gandharva. 4 But, 
surprisingly enough, Abhinava does not refer to Kohala on any of the topics in 
gandharva Yet he quotes two verses of Kohala on tandava dance, where an asso¬ 
ciation of this dance (created by Siva) with the gandharva gltaka is clearly indicated. 5 6 

Visakhila, the other acarya mentioned by Dattila (again in connection with a 
certain detail of tala formation ; Datt. 177) is, unlike Kohala, very often referred to 
by Abhinava in his discussion and explanation of gandharva topics. But the 
Nafyasastra does not name Visakhila, though it mentions no less than a hundred 
sons of Bharata, all supposedly accomplished acaryas. One should, however, 
remember that the passages where the names occur have many variant readings, 
containing quite a few sets of entirely different names. Visakhila’s name might have 

1 Sri Ram Krishna Kavi in his Bharata Kosa reports that fragments of this work are found as 
quotations in works on sarigita. 

— See Bharata Koja under ‘Kohala’. 

2 Svami Prajnanananda in his Bh. Sang. Iti (B) Vol. I, p. 277 has quoted the relevent lines and 
is of the opinion that they are indicative of the occult (abhicarika) use of ragas, which, from 
the nature of the quotation, seems to be quite likely. Yet the types of situations described can 
occur also on stage and the lines may have pertained originally to the theatre : 

— 3TTq$J*Tf Tf | *RTt?T TORnfa II 

I ttRT *T^RRRTt *Tfcf 11 

RTfiRm 13ft«rer^ it 

— See Bh. San. Iti (B) Vol. I, p, 277. 

3 Svaras, says Kohala, ‘are numberless as can be seen from their varied employ in jati, bha$a etc.’ 
Svaras are also connected with rasa (as expressed, evidently, in dramatic shows) : 

rt: i (^ ? q>) eft jsmfa n 

— Br. Vrtti following 63. 

Another verse, concerning murchana, reads : 

— -ibid., 118. 

“The wise should tune or fix the succession (of notes) according to actual practice after esta¬ 
blishing the murchana for obtaining (the required) jati, raga or bha$a.” 

4 qqr _ 

g-Tfq^rfif (SJcft:) I reqfefcpiTT: |l 

— ibid. 

6 3 >’ - 

tfszrnit tf^*faniT3rf ?rRcf: <rt i 

WTTftpflT sfts sRta I cTRSepr || 

—A.B. on N.s.*267. 
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occurred in one of the variations, not yet edited. Visala is one of the names recorded 
in the Ndfyasastra (N.S. 1, 32); it is not unlikely that the name originally was 
Viiakhila but a letter was dropped by a scribe and the mistake continued in subsequent 
copies. A shortfall of a letter in such cases could easily occur; the metric balance 
could be restored by adding another suitable syllable elsewhere and thus keeping the 
metre intact, which in this case was the easy-to-handle anustup (it is therefore likely 
that the ‘carana’ which actually reads ‘visalam sabalam caiva, might have originally 
read ‘visakhilam balam caiva’; N.S. 1, 32). 

But, we think, it is more likely that Visakhila was never intended to be named 
in the Natyasastra as a son of Bharata, because unlike other acaryas he was an authority 
solely on music and not on the whole gamut of natya. We find that though Abhinava 
often refers to ViSakhila, all his references pertain to music alone and, in fact, only to 
gandharva. Abhinava on dhruva, does not refer to ViSakhila. This seems to reveal 
that ViSakhila had written a work limited to gandharva. This work certainly contained 
an uddesa listing gandharva topics, for Abhinava gives us a fragmentary idea of the 
order followed in this uddeSa when he says that in Visakhila’s udde§a the topic grama 
came after the topic Sruti (A.B. on N.S. 28, 21). 

Abhinava’s quotations and references also show that Visakhila’s work was 
much larger than that of Dattila for it appears to have discussed some matters at 
much greater length than the Dattilam. Abhinava has stray quotations from prose 
passages contained in ViSakhila’s work on gandharva which apparently were part of 
a detailed analysis of some topics. * 1 ViSakhila’s work also contained an exposition 
of vina and vamsa (flute). 2 

Damodaragupta in his Ku(tanimatam writen in the 8th century associates 
Visakhila with Bharata and Dattila as an ancient acarya {Kuttanimatam, 123), 
Many later texts also refer to him, even those like the Rasaratnapradipika (ca. 14th 
century A D.) which have no direct bearing on music. 3 Vamana (ca. 8th century 
A.D.) in his Kdvydlahkarasutravrtti refers to a Visakhila who was an author on kala- 
Sastra. 1 It is impossible to say if the two Visakhilas were identical, 

Visakhila, like Datiila, had an independent stance on many matters of 
gandharva where his views disagreed with those of Bharata. Also, his work contained 
details on some matters where Bharata is brief. Let us take an example. Minor 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Thus on sruti Abhinava quotes the following line : 

era w fafin«T<s«nr srotagsfafa’ sfir 

i 


-A.B. on N.S. 28, 23. 

Further Abhinava quotes more excerpts from Visakhila’s views on sruti: 

—ibid. 28, 26. ° 

Abhinava refers to Visakhila four times in connection with vina—A.B. on N.S. 22, 50 (where 
Abhinava implies that Visakhila had more sub-classes of the gandharva topic ‘dhatu’ relating to 
instrumental technique than did Bharata); A.B. on N.S. 29, 84; A.B. on N.S. 29, 91-92 and 
A.B. on N.S. 29, 111. On vamsa Visakhila is quoted once-A B. on N.S. 30, 7. 

For a good list of such references, see Bh. Sang. Iti, pp. 469-470. 
ibid.* p. 47 0. 
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gitakas such as panika etc. were accompanied by songs called the lasyagana (see A.B. 
on N.S. 31, 327). Bharata describes these very briefly'in three verses (N.S. 31,327-329). 
Abhinava comments that this brief description implies and encompasses all the various 
kinds of lasyagana described by Visakhila. 1 

The earliest mention of Dattila that we know of is to be found in the 
Nd(yasastra. Sri Ram Krishna Kavi speaks of another probable early reference: in a 
rock edict (Silasasana) of the first or second century A.D. 2 Sri Kavi has not cited 
the actual inscription which he has in mind. The Epigraphica Indica records only one 
early (lst-2nd century A.D.) epigraphical occurrence of the name Dattila. A Jain image 
of Vardhamana found at the Kankali Tila, Mathura, records its dedication by a 
sravika (a woman lay-worshipper) called Dina, one of whose near relatives (probably 
her father) was a person called Datila (i.e., Dattila). 3 * The image was one of a group 
regarding which BUhler, who has recorded and translated the inscriptions, says that 
they probably belong to the first and second centuries A.D. (, Epigraphica Indica, Vol. 
I, p. 392). 

The Dattila referred to in this inscription obviously has nothing to do with 
Dattila the author of Dattilam. All that the inscription shows is that the name 
Dattila was current during the beginning of the Christian era. It seems very probable 
that Sri Kavi had this very inscription in mind when he spoke of the epigraphical 
occurrence of Dattila’s name and that is why he qualified his statement concerning the 
edict by adding that “it was doubtful whether the person referred to was actually 
Dattila, the acarya” (tasmin mahanubhava iti vaktumavakaSo’sti). But if Sri Kavi 
had another, yet unpublished, inscription in mind (which is unlikely) then we have 
no clue regarding it. 

More recently, two small clay sealings bearing the name Dattila were unearthed 
during excavations at Rajghat, near Varanasi. These sealings are worthy ot notice, 
because they may, perhaps, have served as authorising tokens for a carapa—a 
teaching establishment—named after Dattila. 

1 aram femfemfesfits nsfis mentis ^stasB'ierfefe s 

-A.B. on N.S. 31, 328-29. ‘ ^ c r 

see also : tj^ssSEq^trcPt's wttBBisfilrinfe 'flfet B feats tr(tir)s i fssiTfesri^stiffe STCBrrrstsrST 
SfSSlfilfilSStfs'lS trsstf ffiScBIS I SI B slS^TBlBrS irfetSitrS St IfStssfe sfetaB I 

-ibid?, 4,3<a „ r _ . r r 

2 5%5t:_imuswTTSSST'tsr^rf i s. 1 ° ° ss ^fats rermwiss srs stb sws i sfess Btjt'jBis' fts 

sssssfreitsfis i 

—Bharata Kosa, p. 267 under Dattila. 

3 The inscription reads: __ . _ v -^rc.% 

A. L. I. fire tr (20) 5 nut -f? Vk shf ots> nqs^ (s) fesisf ftsst Iftst urast mffetTST 

B. L. I. nrs"t stsssre anpffii^re faffessr 3 tfss^...sfsms fssW sinfesrs 

? sntfess % mg 

C. L. I. snfestfe fe 2 (si) St sfe 3 ssms Jt 4 fire 

—Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I, p. 395 (inscription No. 28) 

Bilhler’s translation : Success. The year 20. Summer month 1, day 15— at the request of the 
preacher (vasaka) Arya Sanghasila out of the kottiya school (gana) the Thantya family (kula) 
the Veri (vairt) branch and the sirika Sambhoga an image of Vardhamana, the gift of the female 

lay-hearer (sravika) Dina (Dinna) the.of Datila (in fn. BUhler notes : piobably the wife of 

Datila / e. Dattila) the housewife of Matila, the mother of Jayavala and Nagadina (Nsgadatta). 
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One of the sealings bears the legend : dattilasya. This legend has been stam¬ 
ped twice on the face of the sealing. The upper imprint has the complete word : 
dattilasya. In the lower imprint, some letters are broken; it reads : dat (t)tilas (ya)— 
letters enclosed within brackets have been reconstructed. The lower imprint also 
carries the symbol of Srivatsa. 

The other sealing bears no symbol. It has a single, clearly embossed legend 
reading : dattilah. 

From the legends alone, it cannot be inferred that the sealings have any connec¬ 
tion with the Dattila of the Dattilam. But there are other circumstances which suggest 
such an inference, albeit a tentative one. These two sealings were discovered along 
with others which have clear associations with caranas. Some sealings, thus, bear the 
names of bah vrca-carana, atharvanika-carana and chandoga-carana. These clearly 
belong to teaching establishments specialising in teaching the Rgveda, the Atharvaveda 
and the Samaveda with its melodies. It is not unlikely that along with these caranas 
there was also a carana associated with the name of Dattila. This carana, if it existed, 
must have specialised in teaching gandharva (and perhaps natya) as taught by 
Dattila, for the name of Dattila is not associated with other disciplines. Caranas, 
specialising in particular disciplines, and bearing the names of famous acaryas were 
not unknown. We hear of a carana in the name of Panini. Panini himself refers to a 
carana in the name of Silalin, an authority on the art of drama. Gandharva needed 
specialised training. It also needed specialised schools to preserve and continue its 
tradition. The inference, then, that there may have been such a school is not entirely 

fanciful ' Another circumstance supports this inference, although negatively. Many 
sealings bear a string-mark at their back. This shows that they were used as stamp¬ 
ings on packets, parcels, letters or pieces of goods dispatched by individual traders, 
guilds, government officials or public institutions. Carana sealings do not bear such 
string-marks. They were used as tokens to be carried by individuals to show that 
they were authorised persons. They acted like identity cards. A student carrying a 
carana sealing could, among other things, get free meals and lodgings at charitable 
establishments in which Varanasi abounded, as it still does. 1 The Dattila-sealings bear 
no string marks at their back. They certainly served as tokens, perhaps carana-tokens. 
But this conclusion remains tentative. The sealings may well have been issued by a 
rich merchant or a powerful prince or an official named Dattila. On paleographic 
and stratigraphic grounds, the excavators place the sealings in the early part of a 
period ranging from about 300 A.D. to 700 A D. 2 


1 

2 


C the famous ancient saying about Varanasi: R5 1 * fast. 

We are indebted to our friend Sri R. S. Misrafor information regarding these sealings and also 
for the possible interpretation of this new data. Sri R. S. Misra is a co-author with Dr. A.K. 
Narain of Report on Excavations at Rajghat : Seals and Sealings. The book is soon to be 
nublished. The sealing with the legend ‘dattilah’ bears the serial number 82 m the press-copy of 
the book. Its accession number is 647. The seal is described as well-baked, dull red in colour 
with red polish; it is ovaloid on plan and plano-convex in cross-section. The semi circular 
seal impression reads: datt (i) lah-with a hard la. The other sealing bears the serial 
number 61. Its accession number is 650. This sealing is ash-coloured, well-baked and oval in 
shape. The reverse of the sealing has a prefiring scratched cross mark, 
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We have already (in the first chapter) recorded the most prominent references 
to Dattila and quotations from him in sanglta and general literature. By medieval 
times, he had not only become famous as a great sage-like acarya but, as is common 
with such personages, some semi-mythic legends had also grown around his name. As 
often happens in such legends, persons who flourished centuries apart were anachronis- 
tically associated together. One legend, recorded in the Sthalapurana , of §rimusnam(a 
shrine in South Arcot District) has it that Dattila and Kohala were sons of Matanga 
and were great experts in the science of music. They were married to two sisters, Sukla 
and Krsna, who transformed themselves into rivers so as to be able to serve Lord 
Yajnavaraha, the deity of the Srimusnam shrine. 

Sukla krsneti nadyau dve vimanaduttare Subhe 
jhillikatanaye punye matangasya snuse ubhe 
tayoh patl ca vikhyatau dattilah kohalo’pi ca 
matangasya muneh putrau gltaSatraviSaradau 
tayoh patnyau ca tau nadyau jhillikatanaye ubhe 

koladevasya pujartham nadirupamavapatuh {Sthalapurana 8, 17-20) 1 

“The two auspicious rivers Sukla and Krsna flow to the north of the vimana 
(i.e.y the shrine). They are both the holy daughters of Jhillika and daughters- 
in-law of Matanga. Their husbands are known as Dattila and Kohala, both 
experts in the science of music, and sons of the sage Matanga. Their wives, 
these two rivers, daughters both of Jhillika, took the form of rivers in order 
to worship Lord Varaha.” 

Another Puranic legend is recorded in the Skandapurana. Here again Matanga, 
Dattila and Kohala have been grouped together in the same family relationship as 
above, though, however, their connection with music is not referred to. Propounding 
the greatness of the summer month of Vaisakha (vaisakhamahatmya) and the special 
merit occurring from good deeds done in this month, the Vaisnavakhanda of the 
Skandapurana (in the seventh section concerning vaisakhamahatmya of this kbanda, 
chapter 17) records the following story : 

A certain brahmana named Sankha went in the month of Vaisakha into a 
waterless jungle in order to do tapasya (penance). At noon one day when the sun was 
exceedingly hot, Sankha took shelter from the heat under a tree Here a vyadha— 
a professional hunter—espied him and observed that Sankha was wearing golden 
ear-rings and had some other small belongings which hermits usually carry, such as a 
karaandalu, a garland made of aksa seeds and also a pair of shoes. The vyadha 
pounced upon Sankha and robbed him of these things and then ordered him to run 


1 The passage has been quoted by M. Krisnamacariar in his History of Classical Sanskrit Liter a- 
ture, para 960 (p. 824). The probable date of the Sthalapurana has not been mentioned. It 
seems, from the face of it, to be a late work of the kind which were composed to emulate many 
individual shrines and their deities in the South Some old Northern shrines, too, have such 
Mahatmya-like Puranas ; one such is the Ekalirigapurapa which extols Siva in the form of 
Ekalinga, enshrined near Udaipur. 
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away. Sankha started walking away, but without shoes the burning sands of mid-day 
felt like scorching fire and he was forced to move extremely slowly. He kept trying to 
put his feet on such spots as had some grass left on them. The vyadha observed 
Sankha’s extreme discomfort and was moved to some pity. He gave Sankha his own 
pair of tattered shoes (upanaha). At this, Sankha profusely thanked him and said 
that this good deed will earn him exceedingly great merit, especially as it was done in 
the month of VaiSakha. Vyadha then questioned Sankha about the greatness of Vaisa- 
kha and while Sankha was answering him, a lion came out and attacked the vyadha. 
But suddenly an elephant appeared before the lion and the two animals engaged one 
another in a fight. The fight continued till they were exhausted and drew apart, yet 
they still kept glaring with anger at one another. As it happened, the Vaisakha 
mahatmya, which Sapkha was propounding to vyadha, fell on their beastly ears and 
they were immediately freed from the bondage of their animal-state and became 
transformed into divine beings. Questioned, they explained that they were actually 
two brothers, Dattila and Kohala, sons of the sage Matanga. Their father had 
turned them into beasts when they disapproved of his setting up a watershed (prapa) 
for thirsty travellers in the month of Vaisakha. ( Skandapurana , vaisnava-khanda, 
vaisakhamahatmya, ch. 17). 

Skanda is a fairly late Purana. It is so large and so varied that different 
sections are usually dated to different periods. Dr. Hazra is of the opinion that hardly 
any part of the Purana is earlier than the 7th century and much of it is as late as the 
13th century. Dr. Baldeva Upadhyaya says that a manuscript of this Purana had 
been discovered by Haraprasada Sastri in the Nepal darbar library; it was written in 
the paleographic style of the seventh century. 1 2 By the time of this Purana, Dattila 
had already become a legend. 

Beyond the legendary references recorded above, nothing more is known in 
tradition regarding Dattila. This is not surprising, for the life-circumstances of hardly 
any old Master have come down to us except in a totally mythic form. 


s 


1 Puranic Records , p. 165. 

a Purana Vimarsa, p. 560. 


















APPENDIX A 
The Date of Dattila 


In his Bharatiya Sahgita lea Jtihasa, Dr. Paranjape has argued that Dattila was 
a comparatively late, post-Bharata theorist who wrote in the seventh century A.D. 
(see pp. 470-71 of his boob). We think that his arguments are not convincing. We 
will take up his principal arguments and examine them critically, bearing the evidence 
already adduced in chapter I in our mind. 

Dr. Paranjape posits that Dattila was, in his Dattilam, diligently following 
Bharata whom he implicitly recognised as his Master. Dr. Paranjape reasons that 
though Dattila has mentioned by name only Narada, ViSakhila and Kohala, he has 
certainly referred to other authorities through the use of words like‘kecit’, ‘manisinah ’ 
‘acaryah’, ‘purvacaryah’, ‘guravaft’ and ‘aptait?’. He maintains that’Dattila use’s 
words like ‘keen’ and ‘manl$inah\ to point at writers who were his contemporary 
while his use of the more honorific epithets like ‘pGrvacaryah’, ‘guravah’ and 
‘aptaih’ was meant to denote Masters of the past. The contexts in which these 
honorific epithets are used, says Dr. Paranjape, reveal that Dattila here had none but 
Bharata in mind. He then quotes and discusses some karikas from Dattila to est- 
ablish this point. 


Dattila announces in verse 44 that he will refrain from delineating details 
concerning vlna and other instruments as has been described by acaryas (‘acaryaih’) 
According to Dr. Paranjape, Dattila could here be referring to Bharata alone-addres¬ 
sing him in the plural, as is often done in Sanskrit, to show reverence to a person—for 
no other work except the Natyasastra contains details on instrumental technique (op 
cit. p. 472; see especially footnote 2). 


Dr. Paranjape’s argument, however, does not carry much weight. We have 
seen that Visakhila too, had written on instrumental techniques. Abhinava has 
referred to Visakhila s opinions and statements concerning vlna as well as vamsa 
Abhinava has also spoken of Narada as the propagator of a well-known school of 
flute-playing.* Even ,f we were to imagine that Dattila was referring to a single 
Master ,t would be more cogent to think of Visakhila, who has been actually named 
in the Dattilam rather than of Bharata whose name is absent. To reason that ‘acaryaih’ 
in Datt.lam refers to Bharata alone is to beg the question. Other acaryas surely dealt 
with instrumental technique in their works; the present non-availability of these works 
cannot be the basis for inferring their non existence. 


4.B. on N S. 29, 9-10). The extant Naradi Siksa contains 

ifafa: 75 r*rrfajTTTiTTisi>T: 1 
—N.S. 34, 1 - 2 . 
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Before moving on to the next point, we must also note that Dr. Paranjape 
himself refers to Nanyadeva as having quoted Visakhila’s views on the technique of 
playing wind-instruments {op. cit. p. 460). He forgets this fact when he describes the 
Natyasastra as the sole ancient authority on instrumental music. 

Dattila twice refers to the authority of the ‘aptas’ (aptaih) in order to stamp 
his statement with the seal of authenticity (Datt. 17 and 30). Dr. Paranjape asserts 
that the ‘apta’ Dattila had in mind was Bharata {op. cit. p. 474). The reason he gives 
is that the statements of Dattila in both cases are nothing but verse paraphrases of 
Bharata’s lengthier prose descriptions. Verse 17 in Dattilam concerns the two sadha- 
ranas, kakali-nisada and antara-gandhara. These two notes were not given the status 
of‘svaras’ because they never became amsas: thus had the aptas spoken. Dr. Paran¬ 
jape here quotes Bharata’s description—from the Asiatic edition of the Natyasastra — 
in order to show its parallelism with Dattila. Bharata and Dattila do indeed convey 
the same idea. But if, in this context, we look up the readings of the Natyasastra 
which Abhinava had accepted, we find revealing words: "kalatvacca kakalisamjno 
bhavati, vikrtattvaccanamsah aptopadesaccasaptabhyo nanyo nisadavaneva” (N.S. 
28, 34). There is no reason to give lesser credence to Abhinava’s reading of the 
Natyasastra. The conclusion is clear : Bharata, too, had reverence for the views of the 
aptas; he, too, refers to older, well-established authorities. Dattila in recalling the 
aptas could have had the same hoary authorities in mind as Bharata himself. 

True, Bharata does not name any older authority in his delineation of 
gandharva, yet he gives clear indication of the fact that he was writing within a 
tradition of established musical codes and texts. Describing the structural properties 
of musical forms—the jatis and gltakas—he often appends his outlines with words or 
phrases that show his moorings in an already existing body of musical prescriptions. 
Thus, in giving details of many jatis, he adds ‘smrta’ ‘mata’, ‘kirtita’ and the like to 
his descriptions, indicating that he was writing in accordance with opinion or material 
handed down in tradition. Some samples will illustrate the point. 

Natyasastra 28, 79-93 lists the amsas and grahas of various jatis. Almost 
every detail is appended with expressions like ‘kirtitah’, ‘praklrtitah’ (‘this is how the 
matter has been described’)—or their equivalent. Speaking of the jati kaisiki, Bharata 
says: ‘kaisikyascarsabham hitva grahamsah sat svarah smrtah’ (N.S 28, 90). 1 Again 
in outlining the melodic structures of the jatis, Bharata profusely uses similar phrases. 
Describing the apanyasa of the jati gandhari he says: “sadjaSca paficamascaiva 
hyapanyasau prakirtitau” (N.S. 28, 114); and regarding the amsa of the jati gandhara- 
pancami, he states: “atha gandharapancamyah pancamo’rnSah praklrtitah” (N.S. 
28, 127). Similar statements abound in his delineation of the jatis. 2 

Later, in describing the seven gltakas and other gandharva tala-structures, 
Bharata recognises his debt to older authorities in still clearer terms. A limb 


1 See also verses 82, 83, 84, 85, 88, 92. 

2 See N.S. 28, 98, 100, 116, 127, 128, 132, 133 ; See also N.S. (Asiatic Society Edition) 28, 62, 
75, 80, 84, 86, 88, 89, 92, etc., where similar language is used. 
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named sunanda was part of the complex structure called vardhamana. In sunanda 
the caccatputa tala was to be applied in its catuskala mode this, says Bharata, was 
how the wise had described its formation : “caccatputaSca dvikalalj sangataya api 
smrtah/catuskalalj sunandayah sa eva gadito budhaih” (N.S. 31, 145). 1 Bharata 
qualifies his description of the tala udghatta with a similar phrase; he acknowledges 
his elders with the words: “Samyadvayam tatastvesa udghattah kathito budhaih” 
(N.S. 31, 22). 2 Describing another limb of vardhamana, Bharata criticizes the 
description of this structure given by some other theorists; their opinion, he says, went 
against the authority of the sastra : “balam navakalam yesam na tesam sadhu 
sammatam/sannipatangavinyaso ghatate na hi sastratah” (N.S. 31, 99). In this verse 
Bharata quite explicitly acknowledges an existing body of authoritative works on the 
subject. 3 Besides these markedly suggestive verses, there are plentiful descriptions of 
tala-formations in the chapter on tala (ch. 31) which are appended with ‘smrtah’ 
‘kirtitah’ ‘samudahrtah’ and other such phrases. 4 

Dr. Paranjape makes too great a capital out of the fact that there are remark¬ 
able similarities between the descriptions of Dattilla and Bharata. This, he says, 
proves that Dattilla was echoing Bharata. Such a conclusion is too hasty. Similari¬ 
ties are only to be expected when two authorities write on an identical subject which 
has a well-defined, well-coded character within an established theoretical and 
technical framework. What is signficant is that there are many matters on which 
Dattilla and Bharata disagree—a fact which was, as we have shawn, quite well- 
known in sangita tradition This, in conjunction with the rest of our reasoning, 
certainly justifies us in holding that there is a strong case in favour of the earliness 
of Dattila. 

Let us now examine another major stand taken by Dr. Paranjape regarding 
Dattilla. He believes that the lower limit of Dattilla’s age cannot be pushed 
beyond the 7th century A.D. He reasons as follows : Kohala has quoted a verse 
from Harsa’s Ratnavali (first half of the 7th century) ; Kohala, therefore, is post- 
Harsa. Dattila has quoted Kohala ; therefore, Dattila cannot be placed earlier 
than'the 7th century A.D. 

Kohala’s work is not now extant. Dr. Paranjape’s ground for believing that 
Kohala had quoted from the Ratnavali of Harsa is a statement in the Abhinava 


1 N.S. (Asiatic Society edition) 31, 151 has an identical reading: tT ^ qfirdt 

2 cf. N.S. (Asiatic Society edition) 31, 25 which likewise ends with ‘kathito budhaih’. Verse 
31,17 in this edition is also worthy of notice. It reads : 

W Trtnfortfe't i aimf^rasrr sftaat firssfa: i 

2 The Asiatic Society edition of the N.S verse 31, 107 has an identical reading for the first line 
of this verse. The second line differs. But even the recognition by Bharata of theorists whose 
prescription he criticizes, implies the existence of a tradition antedating him. 

4 See verses 2, 3, 7, 16, 20, 24, 26, 27, 29, 30, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38. 40, 49, 52, 54, 58, 66, 67, 68, 76, 
78, 79, 106, 109, 114, 115, 118, 119, 120,126, 134, 140, 144, 180, 182, 185, 192, 194,197, 198, 203, 
204,206,207,210,211,212,214,215,216,218,219,221,224,226,232,234, 245, 2+7, 249, 255, 
256, 257,259, etc- 

Also N.S. (Asiatic Society edition) ch. 31; 12,14, 20, 23, 27, 30, 32, 38, 39,40, 44, etc. 
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Bharati. Dr. Paranjape quotes and discusses this statement on pages 462-63 of 
his work. It is a short, rather enigmatic statement. Abhinava cites the well-known 

nandi from Ratnavali which begins with ‘jitamudupatina.’ and comments: ‘iti 

bharatiyatvena prasiddha kohalapradarsita nandyupapanna bhavati’ (A B. on N S. 1, 
57). Dr. Paranjape argues that Abhinava is here referring to the fact that Kohala had 
quoted Harsa’s nandi; hence Kohala is post-Harsa. This interpretation of Abhinava’s 
words is, however, not unquestionable. To us Abhinava’s contention seems to be that 
the nandi in Ratnavali, though known as a bharatiya nandi—that is, a nandi composed 
according to the specifications of Bharata—was in truth a nandi composed on the 
model exhibited by Kohala. Abhinava’s passage can also be interpreted on the lines 
taken by Acarya Visvesvara in his Abhinava Bharati ke Tin Adhyaya (see pp. 137-38). 
Acarya Visvesvara translates the passage to mean that the nandi in question was 
known as a nandi occurring in a work by Bharata, and this fact was revealed by 
Kohala. Acarya’s comments on his interpretation deserve notice. He remarks that 
Kohala was a contemporary of Bharata (he has been called Bharata’s son) and 
preceded Harsa by a millenium ; the nandi could not thus have been quoted by him 
from the Ratnavali. Acarya Visvesvara thinks it possible that the nandi may have 
been adapted by Harsa from an earlier work either by Bharata or by another 
author quoting Bharata. 

We point this out to show the uncertain nature of Dr. Paranjape’s grounds 
in determining Kohala’s age and thereby that of Dattila. 1 

In the final analysis it must be admitted that the real state of things can only 
be discovered when and if the work of Kohala which Abhinava had in mind is 
discovered. Yet there are other evidences that strongly suggest that Kohala was a 
pre-Harsa Acarya. The first chapter of the Natyasastra records a legend where 
Kohala is named as one of the hundred sons of Bharata. It seems that Kohala was 
considered as one of the more prominent sons of the muni, for his name along with 
that of Dattilla and Sandilya is again repeated at the end of the Natyasastra where 
the other sons are not mentioned. This legend may be a comparatively later appen¬ 
dage to Bharata’s work, but it certainly ante-dates Harsa, because it was known to 
Kalidasa, Bhavabhflti (and Damodara Gupta). 2 Moreover, Kohala-as we have poin¬ 
ted out in chapter IX of our thesis—had an independent stance on natya in many 
important matters; this fact bespeaks of an early period, for later writers held 
Bharata’s work in an almost canonic esteem and rarely differed from him. 

Another point is worth mentioning in this context. The Brhaddesi of Matanga 
is usually placed in the 7th-8th century A.D —Dr. Paranjape agrees with the general 
view of scholars on this point {op. cit. p. 468). Dattila and Kohala are both quoted 

"l p.v. Kane also takes notice of Abhinava’s passage in his History of Sanskrit Poetics (p. 24). 
His comments deserve consideration : “It appears”, he says, “that Kohala’s work influenced 

the redactors of the Natyasastra .The A.B. very frequently mentions Kohala and in some 

places regards him as coeval with Bharata. Vide A.B. Vol. I, pp. 25 (where Bharata and Kohala 
are both brought together in relation to the Nandi in Ratnavali)...'* Kane is indeed suggesting 
that Kohala’s work predated the Natyafostra in its extant form. 

2 P,V. Kane, ibid., pp. 20 and 43* 
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in the Brhaddesi as authorities to be reckoned with. The Dattilam has also been quot¬ 
ed in the Brhaddesi . It is, consequently, a pre-seventh-century work. Dattila in turn 
quotes Kohala as an authority. Hence Kohala must have flourished considerably 
earlier than the 7th century. How then could he quote a passage from the Ratnavalll 
The whole argument of Dr. Paranjape hangs on an unwarranted and palpably ground¬ 
less assumption. 





APPENDIX B 

The Dual Meaning of The Word Nataka 

The word gandharva, says Abhinava, was used in both a general as well as a 
specific sense : it denoted music in general but it also stood for a specific form of 
music. To elucidate the nature of this peculiar usage, Abhinava gives the example of 
another word which was used in an analogous manner. The word he cites is nataka 
(nataka-sabdavat). Nataka is a word which is more familiar to us than gandharva; 
its connotations are more clearly set out in ancient literature. Our understanding 
of the nature of the dual meaning of gandharva will be clarified if we analyse the 
similar use of the word nataka. 

Any student of ancient theatre knows that nataka signified a specific form of 
drama. Ancient theatre was rich in dramatic forms; Bharata names and describes 
ten distinct types. Nataka was one of these ten forms. Some other popular forms were: 
prakarana, natika, prahasana, bhapa and vyayoga-to judge popularity on the basis of 
extant works. Plays of the nataka form had, as a type, quite well-defined characteris¬ 
tics of structure, ethos, tone, narrative and action. Bharata has specified the norms 
which made it a distinct form of drama. 1 

But, besides this specific use, nataka was also employed in a general sense to 
mean all dramatic spectacles— this is the usage it still retains in modern vernaculars. 
This usage has a long history, which perhaps antedates the use of the word in a specific 
sense. 

The Amarakosa does not list the word, yet many ancient Sanskrit works 
testify to its usage in the general sense. Such usage is found not only in general works 
of literature but also in specific treatises from the field of dramatics and poetics. These 
treatises belong to a discipline in which the specific connotation of the word nataka was 
carefully defined and explained. Thus in these works the use of nataka in a general 
sense is surely the best testimony in favour of the dual usage of the word. 

The specific connotation of nataka in the Nafyagastra needs no comment; but 
meaningfully enough the word has also been used quite often in an unmistakably 
general sense, signifying all drama. In commenting on the passage where Bharata 
describes the distinct features of nataka as a specific form of drama, Abhinava has 
etymologically analysed the word nataka as denoting all drama. He remarks: ‘a 
performance is called nataka because it makes the heart of a [spectator] dance 
(nartayati, natanrtau nrtte) with pleasure and delight—imparting [movement] also to 
the body [of the actors] through the means of stage-action (upaya) and poetic design 
(vyutpatti). 2 Discussing the word further, Abhinava pointedly comments that the 

1 N.S. 18, 7-44. See also similar definitions of nataka in works such as Natyadarparta, Dasaru- 
paka, Sahityadarpapa, etc. 

2 ptf ttrftx ^Vn^WTfirrfTWjRRT H&rfa smmr fir 

—A.B. on N.S 18,12. 
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meaning of nataka in its derivative sense could apply generally to all forms of drama 
though it had been restricted to a specific form. Interestingly enough, he notes that 
Bharata has himself used the word in a general sense, and cites the following phrase as 
an example : ‘karyotpannani natake’. 1 We have not been able to trace this phrase in 
the Ndtyasdstra. Perhaps the quotation in the Abhinava Bharatl has an incorrect 
reading. This, in view of the often corrupt state of the work, would not be 
surprising. Yet Abhinava’s statement is borne out by the occurrence of a number of 
other similarly phrased examples of the word nataka where Bharata has used it to 
mean drama in general. We give a few of the more striking instances . 

1. In delineating figures of speech employed in dramatic diction, Bharata 
clearly used the word nataka to mean all drama. His delineation of the 
‘dramatic’ upama thus contains the phrase 'sa syadupama natakasraya 
(N.S. 16, 45) where all drama is covered by the word nataka. Regarding 
the alankara dipaka he says: ‘prasrtam madhuram capi gunaih sarvaira- 
lankrtam/kavye yannatake viprastaddlpakamiti smrtam’ (N.S. 16, 54). 
Concluding the chapter on alankaras, Bharata states: ‘bahukrta rasamar- 
gam sandhisandhanayuktam/bhavati jagatiyogyam natakam preksakanam 
(N.S. 16, 128). Nataka in these usages clearly means all drama. 

2. In dividing all plays into two broad categories : sukumara (gentle, 
graceful) and aviddha or uddhata (vigorous, virile) on the basis of their 
general ethos, Bharata uses the words: ‘prayogo dvividhaScaiva vijneyo 
natakasrayab/sukumarastathaviddho natyayuktisamasrayab (N.S. 13, 59). 
Bharata repeats this statement in chapter 26 (Verse 24-25) 2 adding that 
nataka, prakarana, bhana, vlthi and utsrstanka are sukumara-natakas, the 
rest are aviddha (uddhata) (N.S. 26, 25-26). Here the general sense of 
nataka stands out in contrast with its specific sense. 

3. Describing the kind of speech (Sanskrit or Prakrit) to be used by different 
types of dramatic characters in any drama, Bharata lays down : “natake 
samskrtain vacalj/amnayasiddham sarvasam” (N.S. 17, 43-44). Later, in 
the same context he makes the general remark : “athava chandatabkarya 
deSabbasa prayoktrbhih/nanadesasamuttham hi kavyam bhavati natake’ 
(N.S. 17, 48). Further, he states : $akarabhlracaii<)ala$abaradramilau- 
dhrajah/hinavanecarapam ca vibhasa natake smrta’ (N.S. 17, 50). 
Introducing the mode of address to be adopted by different people for 
characters in various stations of life, Bharata begins: ‘uttamairmadhya- 
maimlcairye sambhasya yatha naralj/sumanotkrstahlnasca natake tanni- 
bodhata’ (N.S. 17, 66). Later he notes some general rules for giving 

1 ijsrfq sfacet i au srsaisr*?: 

arraifit atsli” 5cJTif? , r sfisa: i qasat'tfesTf'T sri'pa ba 

jraiaam sui^sq sqan?^... 

—Ibid., loc. cit. 

2 Here the last phrase of the second line reads : ‘nanabhavarasasrayah*. Otherwise the words 
are identical. 
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names to characters from different walks of life with the words : ‘autpat- 
tikani yani syuraprakhyatani natake.. (N.S. 17, 95). All these rules 
clearly apply to nataka in general, not a specific form of drama. 

4. Of naturalism in drama Bharata says : ‘lokasvabhavam sampreksya nara- 
nam ca balabalam/sambhogam caiva yuktim ca tatahkaryamtu natakam’ 
(N.S. 19, 149). 1 Dramatic diction, too, he says, should be close to the 
speech of the people : ‘tadevam lokabhasanam prasamlksya balabalam/ 
mrdusabdam sukhartham ca kavih kuryattu natakam.’ (N.S. 19, 152), 2 
When he speaks here of nataka, he obviously means all drama. 

5. Bharata makes prescriptions about how different characters should be 
dressed. He speaks of all drama, though he uses the word nataka. In 
N.S. 21, 127, he states : ‘vipraksatriyavaisyanam sthanlya ye ca manavah/ 
suddho vastravidhistesam kartavyo natakasrayah’. He concludes the 
matter of dress with : “evam vastravidhih karyah prayoge natakaSraye” 
(N.S. 21, 138). He has described artificial weapons used in plays and the 
material with which they were constructed; the word used is nataka again: 
“tatha praharanani syustrnavenudaladibhih/jatubhandakriyabhisca nan- 
arupani natake.” (N.S. 21, 209). 

6. After describing how different types of women act when in love, Bharata 
remarks : “kutangananamevayam noktah 3 kamaSrayo vidhih/sarvavasth- 
anubhavyam hi yasmadbhavati natakam” (N.S. 22, 232). Abhinava 
here pointedly remarks that the word nataka has been used in a general 
sense : “natakamiti natya iti yavat.” Bharata says that in a drama serv¬ 
ing maids and serving men attending upon lovers, should be graciously 
apparelled : “presyadlnam ca narlnam naranam vapi natake/bhusanagra- 

hanam karyam puspagrahnameva ca.” (see N.S. 22, 243-45). This 

is an instruction meant for all drama though the word used is nataka. 

7. Indecent or erabarassing actions, says Bharata, should not be presented 
on the stage; the reason being that plays are attended by the whole family 
including father, son, daughter, daughter-in-law : '‘pitaputrasnusasvaSru- 
drsyam yasmattu natakam” (N.S. 22, 299). For the same reason he advi¬ 
ses : “vakyaih satisayaih ^ravyairmadhurairnatinisthuraih/hitopadesasa- 
myuktaistajnah kuryattu natakam” (N.S. 22, 300). A nataka, meaning 
all plays, should use pleasant speech and have a didactic purpose. 

8. Dances were often an integral part of dramatic action. Bharata has 
spoken of a number of love situations where female dancers played an 


1 Also : *rr 5 i u 

—N.S 19,142. 

2 Also i ^ n 

— N.S. 19, 141. 

3 Another reading has ‘proktah*; see editor’s footnote on this verse. 
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important role; he then adds as a general remark : ‘nartaklsamsritah karya 
bahavo ‘nye’ pi natake’ (N.S. 22, 320). Men, too, could be called upon 
to play similar roles :'yadva purusasambhandham karyam bhavati natake/ 
srhgararasasamyuktam tatrapyesa kramo bhavet’ (N.S. 22, 322-23). 
Nataka again clearly stands for all drama. 

9. Many devices peculiar to play-acting were adopted on the stage; these 
included words spoken as an ‘aside’ (janantikam), words spoken to one’s 
self (atmagatam), words spoken to some one not present on the stage 
(akasavacanam etc). These were devices common to all plays. Bharata 
lists them saying that they are characteristic of nataka : “iti gudharthayu- 
ktani vacananiha natake” (N.S. 25, 91). 

10. In the last verse of chapter 25, Bharata again uses the word nataka in 
an obviously general sense : ‘evamete hyabhinaya vannepathyangasam- 
bhavah/prayogajnena kartavya natake siddhimicchata’ (N.S. 25, 125). 

11. Though sometimes men played the role of women in ancient theatre, this 
was thought ill advised except on special occasions. Bharata advises the 
natyacarya (the drama-teacher) to use women as female characters in 
plays—natakas: ‘upadestavyamacaryaih prayatnenanganajane/na svayam 
bhumikabhyaso budhaih karyastu natake’ (N.S. 26, 21-22). 

12. People staging a drama aim at effective production. This was called 
‘siddhi’ (attainment). There were different siddhis connected with 
different aspects of the production. Introducing the idea generally, Bha¬ 
rata begins : ‘siddhlnam tu pravaksyami laksanam natakasryam’ (N.S. 
27, 1). Speaking of certain effective usage of words, Bharata says : ‘tas- 
madgambhirarthah Sabda ya lokavedasamsiddhah sarvajanena grahyaste 
yojna natake vidhivat’ (N.S. 27, 46). A good production will have good 
actors, good staging, attractive dresses and effective stage-props; Bharata 
speaks of these with ‘tatha samuditagcaiva vijneya natakasritah/patram 
prayogamrddhisca vijneyastu trayo gurjab’ (N.S. 27, 98). When he says 
nataka in these passages, he means all plays. 

13. In the geyadhikara section of his work, Bharata has again used the word 
nataka in the general sense of ‘all drama’. Verse 2, chapter 28 describes 
the various categories of musical instruments. Bharata proposes to des¬ 
cribe their use in drama with : ‘prayogastrividho hyesam vijneyo nataka- 
srayah’ (N.S. 28, 3). In chapter 35 Bharata describes some criteria for 
choosing different people for different roles ; he begins with ‘vinyasam 
bhumikanam ca sampravaksyami natake’ (N.S. 35, 1). He ends the matter 
thus : ‘evam natakavidhau jatirnatasamsraya budhairjneya’ (N.S. 35,40). 1 


Other examples of the usage of the word nataka in a general sense are : N.S. 32, 343; 32,385; 
35, 34, etc. 
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We thus find that the word nataka has often been used in a general sense in 
the Natycsastra. Naturally then subsequent works on poetics have made a similar use 
of the word. We take a few illustrative examples. Bhamaha (6th century A.D.) in 
his Kavyalahkara uses the word nataka to distinguish plays in general from other 
spectacles dominated by song and dance. He remarks that he will not discuss nataka 
and other performed works involving abhinaya as this has been done by others: 
‘natakam dvipadlsamyarasakaskandhakadi yat/uktam tadabhineyarthamukto’nyais- 
tasya vistarah’ {Kavyalafikara of Bhamaha , 1, 24). Sllameghasena, a Buddhist writer 
on poetics probably of the 7th century A.D., distinguishes nataka as a species of 
writing which like campu employs a mixture of prose and verse : ‘padyam tu buddha- 
caritat vrttacaritattu gadyakam/jneyam natakacampubhyam miSram kavyamathocy- 
ate’ {Svabhasalahkara 1, 20). 1 Another Buddhist writer (of the 13th century A.D.), 
Sangharaksita, uses the word nataka to denote drama as a genre of imaginative writ¬ 
ing, distinguished from kavya : ‘kavvanatakanikkhittanettacitta kavijana/yaip kimci 
racayante tarn na vimhayakaram param’ (, Subodhalahkdra , I, 6). 1 2 

In post-Bharata works on dramatics also, the word nataka is used in the sense 
of drama in general. In a number of works the very name of the treatise evinces such 
a use. The well-known work on dramatics by Gunacandra and Ramacandra (12th 
century A.D.) is known as Ndtakadarpana (as well as Natyadarpana ). 3 4 The extensive 
treatise on the subject by Sagaranandin (13th century A.D.) is known as Na{akalak?a - 
naratnakosa. Ruyyaka, the author of Alahkarasarvasva, had composed a work on 
dramatics, now lost, called Ndfakammamsd} Other works, similarly named, abound. 5 

The word nataka is often used in a general sense in non-technical literature 
also. The Sanskrit Worterbuch of Bottling and Roth illustrates some usages from the 
Ramayana , the Harivamsa , the Markandeya Purana and other early works. 6 An 
interesting instance is found in the early bhana, Padataditakam , ascribed to Sudraka. 
An episode pictures the haetara Devasena reading a palm-leaf on which is written her 
'nataka*bhumika’ : the script of the role she is to play in a nataka. The ‘nafaka’ she 
was to act in, we are told, was a drama not of the nataka but the prakarana type; it 
was called Kumudvatl . 7 Bapa, too, has used the vord in a general sense in his Kadam - 
bari : among the arts mastered by Candraplda are natakas (natakesu). 8 


1 Printed in Bauddhalankarasastram pub. by Lai Bahadur Sastri Kendriya Samskrta Vidyaplfha, 
Delhi. For the date of Silameghasena, see introduction to the text. 

2 Printed in Bauddhdlankara&astram. 

3 P.V. Kane, History of Sanskrit Poetics , p. 423 (Fourth edition, 1971). 

4 ibid., p. 285. 

5 For a list see Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama by Montgomery Schuyler, Colombia Univer¬ 
sity Indo-Iranian Series, Vol. III. 

e See under the word ‘nataka’. 

—Caturbhanx , Dr. Motichandra, p. 54. 

8 Kadambari (Nirnayasagara edition), p. 169. 
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The word nataka, denoting all drama, finds a place in lexicons also, though 
heiatedlv The LradiySkhyd Namamdla of Harsakirti (16th century A.D.), includes 
n£ka withgenerTterms like n.tya and tapdava: ‘nartanam natakamnrtyarji asya* 
nataka wun gene King S ahaii of Tanjore in his Sabdaratnasamanvayakcsa gives 

ST “aV - forms of drama): ‘rupakaip 

natake murte kavyalankarane’pi ca . 2 


i 

9 


Agitavarga, verse 104. ThT^rk has been published by the Deccan College Post-Graduate 

e** ^26, verseTof 1 *:he Gaekwad Oriental Series edition of the work. 










APPENDIX C 
The use of drum in gandharva 

The phrase ‘atodyayogamangangibhavavyavarudhyamanah’ in Abhinava may 
in the context be understood in two ways: (1) It may be taken to mean that 
atodyayoga i.e., the application of atodya instruments as well as angangibhava, i.e., 
subservience of tala to svara as of a limb to the body-are both inapplicable to 
gandharva tala; (2) It may be also interpreted to [imply that the use of atodya— 
atodyayoga—in such a manner that its playing is subservient to svara, as limb to body, 
is to be rejected in gandharva. Drum playing in the latter sense perhaps would not 
be proscribed in gandharva. 

Abhinava seems to have had the second sense in mind. Let us explain. 

The first verse of the 31st chapter of the Nafyasastra squarely connects ghana 
instruments—instruments of the cymbal type—with tala. As this chapter has to do 
with gandharva topics relating to tala, it is not unreasonable to think that Bharata is 
here associating ghana with the rendering of tala in gandharva. 1 Abhinava indeed 
quotes in this context the opinion of Visakhila, the ancient authority on gandharva, 
who had made an explicit connection between cymbals and gandharva. 

Another fact is significant. Bharata has a great deal to say on percussion 
instruments—their technique of playing, the rich variety of distinct sounds they were 
capable of, their place and function on the stage and so on—but he speaks of them at 
quite another place in his text. He speaks of them in chapter 34 in dealing with 
dhruva. It appears that Bharata, in adopting this textual arrangement, was delibera¬ 
tely dissociating percussion instruments from gandharva. 

However, the truth seems to be that though cymbal playing was the dominant 
and distinctive feature of gandharva tala, yet percussion playing was not absent from 
it. In the 34th chapter of the Natyasastra, Bharata makes a passing reference to the 
percussion accompaniment of saptarupa and related gandharva forms. Bharata has 
in this chapter noted technical details of percussion playing. He speaks of various 
sounds or ‘bols’ and then remarks : ‘evametena vidhina kartavyam vadanam budhaih/ 
gatipracare gite ca dasarupe viSesatah’ (N. S. 34, 170)—‘the instruments should be 
played in the manner outlined during songs and dance-movements (gatipracara) in all 
types of plays’. In the next verse, Bharata states : ‘saptarupavidhanena chandakasa- 
ritesu ca/tattvam canugatarp caiva tadaugho vadyamisyate’ (N.S. 34, 171)—‘In 
saptarupa (or ‘according to the code of saptarupa’) and in chandaka and the asaritas, 
all the three manner of instrumental accompaniment, tattva, anugata and ogha, are 
desirable’. 


1 Dr. M.N. Ghose, in translating the same verse as it occurs in the Asiatic Society edition of the 
N.S. (edited by himself) has also dictinctly associated ghana-metallic instruments—with tala 
in this context : N.S. (Asiatic Society edition), 33,1. 
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Abhinava’s comments are interesting. He connects percussion playing in 
gandharva with the dance performed as puja during purvaranga. He remarks : “on 
occasions when the seven gltakas are prescribed and employed and also in rendering 
chandaka and asarita, [drums] should be played; especially during dance-movements. 
Again the (first) half-verse (of N. S. 34, 170) should be connected with the contention 
(of verse 171) to imply that the three modes of playing [namely] taltva etc., should be 
employed independently with the gltakas (or, at the commencement of the gltaka). 
This playing can assume a dominant form to serve a special purpose. As has been 
stated [by Bharata] in the fourth chapter : ‘gatya vadyanusarinya’ (N. S. 4, 274)— 
purporting that in natya, [drum]-playing depends upon gati (dance-movement).” 1 

Abhinava’s reference here to Bharata’s prescription recorded in N. S. 4,274 is 
meaningful. The verse he has cited occurs as part of Bharata’s delineation of dance 
movements during purvaranga and the way these movements were to be moulded to 
the gandharva gltaka called vardhamanaka. In the purvaranga, we have noted, 
gandharva played a pre-eminent role. Abhinava seems to be implying that outside its 
use in the purvaranga, where it accompanied dance, gandharva made a very restricted 
use of percussion instruments. 


5Rt?ZT^r I (?T0 ?Uo 4, 274) fimcf 

^ 1 


— A.B. on N.S. 34,171. 
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[Words and names recurring frequently have been given only in their important 
occurences, mostly under major heads.] 


Abhinava, as a musicologist, 74-78; couples marga 
with desi, 92, 169; criticises Dattlia on 
murchana, 14; defines tala, 34, 313; distin¬ 
guishes gana and gandharva, 86-90; 91-129; 
distinguishes sarlra from daravi virta, 201-202; 
distinguishes two senses of gandharva, 61-62, 
72,78-79,81; his direct knowledge of gandharva, 
76-78; influences Sarngadeva, 164; list of 
quotations from Dattilam in, 38-44; on 
aesthetic impact of gandharva, 106,129; on 
anuranana as criterion for svara, 209-210; on 
avadhana as inessential in defining gandharva, 
8-9, 193; on brevity in Dattila, 55-56; on 
dominance of yugma (‘duplt’, ‘even’) tala in 
gandharva 336-338; on drums in gandharva, 
451-452; on importance of grama-division in 
ancient music, 245; on importance of vidarl 
(pause in music), 78, 348; on meaning of 
‘uddesa, 4; on regional nomenclature of 
melodies, 283; on sruti as an interval in pitch, 
205; on structures of different gltakas 
368-371, 375, 379-383, 387-394, 397-412, 415, 
417-422, 425; on structure of different jatis, 
280-283, 285-291, 293-294; on the number of 
chapters in the Natyasastra , 53 ; on the weak 
aesthetic effect of gana, 119; speaks of 
commentators on Dattilam , 54-55; speaks of 
graphs representing grama, 223; vindicates 
Bharata’s uddesa order, 11-12; See also 
Abhinava Bharati. 

Abhinava Bharati , obscurities in, 75, See also 
'Abhinava*. 

Abhinava Gupta: See ‘Abhinava*. 
abhoga, 301. V 

abhyasa (repitition of words and syllables), in 
sama and gandharva, 113,115. 
abhyasa (stressing of a note). 273 : See also 
‘bahutva*. 

adhara&ruiti : See ‘tonic*. 
adrsta(transcendental merit resulting from ritual), 
82-84 : See also 'gandharva, adrsfa motive 
ruling’. 

Agrawal, R.C., 62fn. 


Agrawal, V.S., 20lfn, 431fn,432. 

Ahobala, 183fn, 186, 212, 213. 

Aitareya Aranyaka , vTna in, 200-201. 
alanghana, 273. 

alarikara (musical figures), 9,17, 117,118,148, 
154, 216, 303; classified as applicable to 
gandharva or dhruva, 19-20, 78 ; marga 
(old or classical), 178; number of, acording to 
different texts, 19, 309-310 ; role of pada in, 
307; role of varna in, 304-310 ; some lead 
to distortion of words, 113-114; subtlety of 
77, 307. 

Alahkarasarvasva (of Ruyyaka),449. 
alapa, 124. 

alpatva, 268, 769 ; as a jati characteristic, 273-274; 

its role in antaramarga, 276. 

Amarakosa , 1, 56, 62, 104, 196, 314, 416 445 
amsa, 92, 94, 95, 123, 124, 126, 169,’173, 226, 
236, 245, 264, 268, 275-278, 345, 346, 352, 356, 
357, 376, 433; a factor common in cases of 
jati sadharana, 262-263; aggregate of, in jati, 
294-295; different from vadi, 230-231; factor 
determining use of svara-sadharana, 227-229* 
identical with graha, 270-271 ; of different 
jatis, 278-294 ; paryaya (see paryayamsa); role 
in antaramarga, 276 ; role in §a<java', auduva 
of jati, 296-298 ; role in tara, mandra move¬ 
ments of jatis, 271-272; sancara (same as 
paryayamsa), 276fn; ten characteristic of 
269-270; tonic, 230-231. 

anabhyasa, 273. 

andhri (a jati also called andhri), 266-267 
289-290,294. ’ 

afiga (a specific component of gltakas), 27 28 
31, 277, 352-360 ; details of application in 
gltakas, 372-424; different classes of described, 
356-360 ; meaning of (as varnanga and 
talanga), 353-355. 

angahara, 81. 

Angles, Higin, 86fn. 

Anirvana, 146fn. 

Anjaneya (an ancient acarya) ; defines desi raga. 
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anta (a component of gitakas), 385, 389, 390, 
392-394,399,435,410,411. 
antara, 226-229 : See also, ‘svara, sadharana'. 
antarabbiisa, 165, 166, 181-183 ; as a tnarga form, 
170. 

antaraniarga, 126, 169, 263, 273, 279, 282, 283, 
284, 286, 353, 357 ; and ‘calan’ of a raga, 
292; as a jati characteristic, 275-277 ; Bharata 
on, 275 ; in gana and gandharva, 95-96. 
anuvadl, 230, 233, 234, 245, 270, 277, 357. 
apanyasa, 123, 173, 268, 269, 278, 295, 345, 346, 
353, 357, 359 ; aggregate of, 274, 275 ; as a jati 
characteristic, 274-275 ; details of application 
in different jatis, 278-294 ; role in extent of 
movement in jati, 273. 

aparantaka (a gltaka), 28, 29-31, 82, 120, 135-136, 
346, 350, 354, 368, 378-384, 395, 399-400, 
401-402, 409. 

apsara, in Atharvaveda, 63. 

apurva, 82 ; avantara, 83-84 ; parama, 83-84 : 

See also ‘adr§ta’. 

Aristotle, on mese (madhyama), 100. 

Aristoxenes, on emperical process of arriving at 
tones, 212-213. 

ar§abhi (a jati), 76, 136-137, 162, 265-267, 269, 
277, 279-280, 294. 

Arthasastra (of Kaujilya), 317fn. 
asarita, 136, 325, 343fn, 395, 451 ; as an indepen¬ 
dent tala-structure, 417-419: See also ‘gan¬ 
dharva, minor forms’. 

Asvatara (an ancient acarya), mythic story of, 
155-157 ; on sadharana svaras in jati, 229; 
worships Siva through gandharva, 140. 
Atharvaveda, 63, 437. 

au^uva (pentatonic), 15,94, 173, 242, 245, 264, 
268, 269, 272 ; as a jati characteristic, 274; 
jati, role of amsa in, 296-298 ; process and 
rules for formation of, 247-250; structures of 
different jatis, 278-294 ; tana, 247, 252, 253. 
auejuvita : See ‘au<Juva’. 

Aumapatam , 198fn. 

avadhdna (an element of gandharva), 5, 9, 105, 
192 ; its significance, 193. 
avanaddha, 103 : See also ‘percussion playing’, 
avayava (a topic in tala), 25, 35, 314, 315, 414- 
415. 

AvimUraka (of Bhasa), 67. 
ayatatva, 200. 

ayugma, 328, 336, 341, 346 ; cacaputah, 321 ; 
sampakvestakah and udghattah, 334-335 : See 
also ‘yathak§ara’. 


baddhl, (vadhra), 73fn. 

bahirglla, 116, 132, 260, 261,370-371 : See aho 
*su§ka’ t ‘nirgita’. 

bahutva, 268-269, 286; explained, 273 ; role in 
antaramarga, 276. 

Bana, 70-449. 

Bana, Vamana Bhafta (14th century lexicogra¬ 
pher), 72. 

bandisa, 301. 

beats, 55, 159 ; basic formula for dvikala and 
catu$kala, 332-333, 338 ; details of application 
in tala-structures, 325, 326, 328, 329, 332-335, 
338-340, 372-424; their number in Dattila and 
Bharata, 23 : See also ‘pata’, ‘kala’. 

beats, sounded, 24, 55, 106-107 ; rendered with 
cymbals, 105 ; in the Mahabharata, 150-151 ; 
in yathak$ara tala, 324-329 : See also ‘beats’. 

beats, unsounded, 24 ; ritual gestures in, 25, 55 
106,107, 111, 340-342 : See also ‘beats’. 

Bhagavatapurana , 69-70. 

Bhaktiratnakara (of Narahari), 434. 

Bhamaha, 449. 

Bharaia, adopts canonical tone, 52; defines 
gandharva, 7, 193 ; differences with Dattila, 
6-35, 195, 207,219-220 236,237,250,309-310, 
314-315, 319, 325-326, 343-344, 347, 350, 355, 
356-357, 362, 371-372, 375-376, 377, 380, 

384, 387,393-394, 397, 404,405-406, 409,411, 
414,423; dual meaning of ‘nataka’ in, 446- 
449 ; late among gandharva writers, 74 ; 
mentions Dattlia, 58, 443 ; on adr§{a (ritual, 
spiritual) motive ruling gandharva, 81, 128, 
131-132; on arriving at sruti through saiapa, 
212-215 ; on details cf different gltaka struc¬ 
tures, 350, 368-412, 417-425; on dhruva, 90, 
115-117, 125-126; on dramatic function of 
‘bols’, 106 ; on gandharava as a specific form, 
104, 112-14, 130-134, 140, 336; on grama-raga 
in theatre, 174 ; on structure of differeat jatis, 
279-282, 285-286, 288-294 ; refers to older 
authorities, 441-442; theatre, his chief concern, 
22, 32; uses ‘gandharva’ as music in general, 
72 : See also 'Natya&astra '. 

Bh aralabhasya (cf Nanyadevt)* 16,29,45, 191, 
202, 345, 359 : See also ‘Nanyadeva’. 

Bharata&astraragadinirriaya (of Raghunathapra- 
sada), 237fn. 

Bhasa, 67. 

bha$a (a musical form), 46-47,49, 50, 92, 94, 97 
100, 148,165, 169, 180, 182,183, 232-240, 241 
413, 434; as a marga from, 170 ; born of 
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gramaraga, 171 ; derivative of jati, 122; 
employed in gana, 791: See also ‘raga’. 

bhasangas, 49; as a desi form born of bha§a, 177. 

Bhatkhaode, V.N., 187, 213fn; on that melakarta 
system, 186. 

Bhatt, N.R., 153fn. 

Bhatta, on minor gandharva forms, 142. 

Bhatta Gopala, 152. 

Bhatta Nayaka, 152. 

Bhatta Tota (Abhinava’s teacher), 76. 

Bhatta Yantra, 152. 

Bbavabhuti, 443. 

Bhdvaprakasana (of §aradatanaya), 178fn. 

bhedyak, 84: See also ‘chedyaka’. 

‘bol’, 102-103,159-160, 451. 

Brahma, 143,182; composes words or syllables to 
gandharva, 116, 162, 180, 418, 419 ; creates 
or perpetrates gandharva, 81, 131-132. 155, 
192-193, 267; creates yk, brahmaglta and 
kapala (minor gandharva forms), 135, 138, 
139 ; performs gandharva, 136. 

brahmaglta (also called brahmagitika), 135, 140 ; 
created by Brahma, 139 : See also ‘gandharva, 
minor forms’. 

Brahmdndapuraria , 153fn; gandharva in, 154-155 ; 
on nomenclature of murchanas, 238fn : See 
also K Vdyupurdna . 

Brhaddesi (and its Vrtti), 1, 3, 16, 39-41, 45, 51, 
73, 75, 152, 191, 205, 212, 239, 282, 295, 347fn, 
418, 419, 434, 443-444 ; critical examina¬ 
tion of, 46-51 ; ‘gana’ in, 79-80 t nomencla¬ 
ture of tana in, 248 ; notates jati, 163 ; on 
aggregate of kutatanas, 253 ; on alankaras 
(musical figures), 306-309 ; on amsas 
permitting §a<java, aucjuva in jatis, 298 ; on 
anatomy of sound production, 198-199: on 
arriving at sruti through sarana, 215 ; on 
difference between tana and miirchana, 
247-248 ; on extent of movement in jati, 271 ; 
on genealogy of musical forms, 171 ; on 
grama-raga, 170, employed in theatre, 175 ; 
on graphs describing grama, 221-224 ; on 
metaphysical views concerning sruti, 206 ; on 
samvada, 232 ; on sruti as timbre, 204 ; on 
sthana, 255 ; on structure of different jatis, 
278,281,282, 290,292, 293 ; on th; process 
of dropping notes, 249; on the ultimate 
number of svaras, 211 ; on vadi and samvadi, 
etc., 234; on varpa, sthayl, 301; on vidari 
349 : See also ‘Matanga’. 

Brhaddharmapurana , 156fn. 

Brhanndradiyapura^a , 432fn, 


Bfhaspati, Acarya, 186fn, 214fn, 217fn, 223fn, 
23lfn. 

Brhatkathakosa , 71. 

Brhatsamhita , music in, 69. 

Buhler, 157fn, 436. 

cacapu^afi : See under ‘yathak$ara\ 
carana (teaching establishment), 436-437. 
catura (an ancient acarya), 48, 204. 
caturasra (same as yugma) : See yugma. 
caturasraka (or caturasra, a component of 
gltaka), 399, 405, 412,413. 

Caturcandiprakatika (of Venkatamakhin). 183, 
185. 

catuskala, 326, 330, 333 ; frame of, 338-340 ; 
relation to matra (paribhasic) and padabhaga, 
336, 338-346: See also ‘kala, modes of’. 
Cauppannamahapurisacariyam (of §Ilahka), 71. 
chandaka (a minor gandharva form), 136, 422, 

451 : See also ‘gandharva, minor forms', 
change-ringing, 110- 

chalikya-gandharva (a new form of music com¬ 
posed by Kr$na), 66. 

chromaticism, avoided in gandharva, 100 ; Plato 
on, 99. 

Citraratha (an ancient acarya), 71fn. 
cymbals, 24 ; in gandharva, 105, 110-111, 451- 

452 ; in religious music 110 : See also ‘ghana*. 

Dak§a Prajapati, (an ancient acarya), creates 
panika, 135; defines gandharva, 9, 193. 
Damodara Gupta (or Damodaragupta) 52fn, 71, 
89,90,435, 443. 

Damodara Pandita, 183fn. 

dance (nj-tya), 32, 451; as ritual propitiation, 81, 
121-122, 150; hall, 65; marga, 168 : See also 
‘nrtta’, ‘tandava*, ‘lasya’. 

Danielou, Alain, 153fn, 216fn, 217fn, 230, 238fn, 
270fn. 

Dasarupaka, 445fn. 

Dattila, commentaries on, 54-55, 404; corrupt 
forms of the name, 52; difference with Bharata 
(see under ‘Bharata, differences with Dattila’); 
etymology of the name, 431, his date, 53-54, 
440-444; indebtedness to earlier authorities, 
51-54; ingenious in being brief, 4, 55-56, 328- 
329, 332-333, 338-341; inscriptional evidence 
concerning, 436-437; legends concerning, 436- 
439; on adr§ta (ritual, spiritual) motive in 
gandharva, 145, 147, 314, 413; on minor 
gandharva forms, 143; on non-gandharva 
forms, 74; scheme for analysing tala-structures ? 
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345-346; spurious works ascribed to, 57; writ¬ 
ings on subjects other than gandharva, 56-57, 
416 : See also 'Dattilam'. 

Datti/am , interpolation in, 415; rational plan of, 
4-6: See also ‘Dattila’. 

Desai, Chaitanya P., 186fn, 224fn. 
desi, 152, 163, 165, 171, 178, 179, 180, 182, 184; 
Abhinava on, 92, 169; as gana form, 92; 
contrasted with marga, 166-167; employs 
tanapura as drone, 187; grama-raga as, 176; 
Matanga on, 168-169; tala, 167; two catego¬ 
ries of, 177. 

Deva, B. C., 186fn. 

dhaivata, as indispensable note, 15, 93, 101, 236. 
dhaivati (a jati), 136-137, 265-267, 269, 277, 280- 
281,294. 

Dhanapala, 78. 

dhatu, 9, 18, 120, 195, 261, 435fn; absence from 
Dattilam , 16-18; in Visakhila, 196 relation to 
vrtti, 258-259 : See also ‘instrumental playing*, 
dhrupad, 176, 301; van! in, 124. 
dhruva (a standard for time), in Dattila, 427. 
dhruva (theatric songs), 21, 34-35, 112, 128, 323- 
324,433,435,451; alankaras (musical figures) 
in, 19-20, 78,113-114,117-118,310; Bharata 
defines, 117; born of gandharva, 141-142, 413; 
central to theatre, 87-90; close relation to 
gana, 79-80; conversion from gltaka, 125-126, 
413; distinct from gandharva, 73,97, 106-109; 
dominance of words (pada) in, 112-114,117- 
118; employed in purvaranga, 175-176; giti 
(musical style) in. 124; grama-raga in, 172-175; 
time-unit in, 107-108; verses in, 90, 416: See 
also ‘gana’. 

dhruva (name of a beat), 22, 319; importance in 
Bharata, 23; not mentioned by Dattila, 23 
25-26. 

Dhurtita (a corrupt form of Dattila), 52. 
dlpta, 336: See also ‘tara’. 
drama, Dattila’s writings on, 56; employs gana 
forms, 79; songs in, 19; uddhata (virile) and 
sukumara (tender), 32, 142: See also ‘thea¬ 
tre’, ‘nalya’. 

drone, introduction of, 186-187. 

dr$ta, motive in gana, 91; motive in gandharva 
84. 

Durgasakti (an ancient acarya), 35; on g!ti (musi¬ 
cal style), 124. 

dvikala, 326, 338; beat-formula for padabhaga, 
332-333; formation of, 330, 331; vis-a-vis 
matra, padabhaga, 330-331, 336: See also under 
‘yathak^ara’ and ‘kala’. 


ekakala (same as yathak$ara): See under ‘yatha- 
k§ara’ and ‘kala’. 

Ekalingapurdna , 438fn. 

films, Hindi, 90. 

flute : See ‘vamsa’. 

gamaka, 124. 

gana (a corpus of musical forms), 81, 101, 103, 
134,148, 172-173, 178, 180, 302, 436; aesthetic 
effect of, outside the theatre, 119; chromaticism 
in, 100; contrasted with gandharva, 78, 80, 91- 
128, 164-165; dominant role of pada (words) 
in, 112-114, 117-118; employs raga and similar 
forms, 73, 79, 92-97, 100, 118, 120, 165, 433- 
434; equated with desi,, 166-168,|183-184; four- 
note structures in, 93-94; improvised tala pat¬ 
terns in, 106; includes marga and desi, 92,169; 
source in gandharva, 145; structural freedom 
in, 94-95, 100; the term discussed, 78-80; used 
by vaggeyakaras (musician-composers), 182; 
See also ‘dhruva’. 

gandhara-grama, 147, 154fn; in Naradi Sik?a, 159; 
obsolete, 218-219 : See also ‘grama’. 

gandhara-pancami (a jati), 266-267, 288-289, 294. 

gandharl (a jati), 136-137, 265-267, 269, 277, 284- 
285, 294, 296-297, 298. 

gandharodicyava (a jati), 266-267, 285-286, 294. 

gandharva, 61-64. 

gandharva (as a specific corpus of music), 
Abhinava’s direct knowledge of, 74, 76-78; 
adr$!a (ritual, spiritual) motive ruling, 81-86, 
97-106,109-111, 119-122, 128-129, 131-133, 136, 
140, 141, 145, 156, 160-162. 318-319,323, 338, 
340-342, 362, 381, 413, 415, 421-422; aesthetic 
impact of, 106, 127, 129; as providing theore¬ 
tical framework for all musical forms, 126; 
coded fusion of svara and tala in, 346-347, 
357-358, 376, 378-379,382,383,399-400, 401- 
402,406,408-410,416-417, 419-421 ; confused 
with marga, 166-187; contrasted with gana, 78, 
80, 91-128, 164-165; definitions of, 7-8, 192- 
193; dominance of yugma (duple, even) tala 
unit in, 336-338; genesis of, 145-151; indepen¬ 
dent of natya, 133-134; influence of popular 
forms on, 150-151; influence of sama on, 139 
143-144, 145-148, 162, 413; marked morpholo¬ 
gical selectivity in, 92,97-100, 211; meanigless 
syllables in, 116-117, see also, ‘bahirgita*, 
su$ka’; metallic instrument (ghaha) for tala 
in, 104-106, 110-111, 451-452; minor forms, 
135-144, 413, 416-424, 435-436, 451-452; obso- 
letion of, 180; percussion playing in, 106, 
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451-452, performed in Brahma’s court, 153 ; 
progenitor of gana forms, 122-126, 145 , 413 ; 
Purapic evidence concerning, 153-160; role in 
theatre, 120-126; Saiva element in 81 fn 82 

109, 116,119-120,138-140,151,156, 162,164! 
182, 323, 417, 419, 421-422; samya in, 101-106; 
source in song, vipa and flute, 146, 148-150- 
time-unit in, 107-108, 111-112: See also ‘time- 
unit’. 

gandharva (as music in general), 61, 64-72. 
gandharva (a type of vaggeyakara), 166fn, 179 : 
See also ‘vaggeyakara’. 

8 ^°4 ^0 rVa * dUal denotation °f» ^1-62, 78-80, 445- 

gandharvaghara (music hall), 68 . 
gandharvasala (music hall), 68 . 

Gandharvaveda (the science of music), 52, 62 65, 

66 . 

gandharvl, in Rgveda, 63. 

gatha (a minor gandharva form), 135, 136, 140- 
141, 422; relation to ancient sama music 143 
144; relation to dhruva, 142: See also’<gan- 
dharva, minor forms’, 
ghana (metallic instruments), 104, 313 . 
gharana, 227. 

Ghapfaka (a commentator on the NdtyaSdstra), 
Ghose, M. N.,451fn. 

gltaka (the tala-structures of gandharva) 26 35 
72,84,163, 167,175, 178,275, 323, 325,’352 
354, 355, 359, 441-442, 452.454; alternative 
lengths of, 414-415; as parent of tala-stru¬ 
ctures in dhruva, 125-126, 413; complexity of 
structure in, 104-10 5; details of tala-structure, 
346-347, 368-424; in Vayupurdna. 154-155; in 
Viwdharmotiarapurafia, 158 ; maximum 
numbers of kalas in components of, 337-338- 
minor forms of, 135-144, 416-424, 435-436: 
pada as the basis of classifying modes of, 
368-371; propitiates Siva, 136, 139-140, 156* 
164; reconstructed by Kumbha, 18l’; the’ 
major forms of, described, 372-412- vidari 
(pause) in, 349-351 : See also ‘saptarupa’ 
‘prakarana’, 

giti (a pattern of repitition in gandharva), 13, 20 
35, 314, 378, 399, 400, 413; leading to distor¬ 
tion of words, 114-115; relation to marga 425- 
427. 

giti (musical style), 50, 124, 173, 174 . 

Govinda (author of Sarigrahacudamani) 184fn* 
speaks of Dattila, 37 fn. 


graha, (initial note in a movent), 173, 268, 275, 

278, 376; agreegate of, in jati, 295; as a jati 
characteristic, 270-271; same as amsa 270- 
271. 

graha (in syncopation), 363. 
grama, 9, 13, 17, 93, 126, 156-157, 159, 184, 195 

216 , 250, 253, 295, 296, 435; division, impor¬ 
tant in ancient mus ic, 245; gandhara, see 
‘gandhara-grama’; graphs representing, 221- 
224; in sama music, 147; madhyama, see 
madhyama garma’; reason for nomenclature, 
273; relation with grama-ragas, 171; relation 
with svara, sruti, 10-11,207, 219-220; role in 
jati-sadharana, 262-264; sadharana, notion 
of, criticised, 264; §adja, see ‘§a<Jja-gr5ma’; 
samvada in, 94, 231-232; svara sadharana 
distorts, 227-228; transposition of, 242-246 
grama-raga, 50, 97, 148, 156, 169, 178-180, 183, 
184, 272; as a marga form, 170; as a desi 
form, 176-177; Bharata mentions, 73fn; close¬ 
ness to jati, 170-172; derivative of jati, 73, 
122-124, 174; included under gandharva by 
later theorists, 165-166, 181-182; precusor of 
later raga and similar forms, 172, 176-177; 
used in theatre, 73, 79-80, 172-175. 

Greek music, mese (madhyama) in, 100. 

Gregorian Chant, 86. 

Gunacandra, 449. 

Hari$ena (author of Bfhatkathdkosa ), 71. 

Harivamsa , 66,449. 

harmonies, Greek, 98. 

harp, central to ancient music, 186, 199-200 249 
252: See also ‘vina’. 

Har§a (author of Ratnavall ), 89, 442-443. 

Har$acarita (of Banu), 70. 

Har$akirti, 450. 

Hazra, R. C„ 67, 153,155fn, 157fn, 439. 

hexatonic: See ‘$adava’. 

hina, 279-281,296. 

Hindustani music, 95,142-143,149,214, 217fn 
227, 267fn, 301, 321 fn; (heka as samya in, 1 03* 
See also ‘modern music’. 

hymns in gandharva, 116, 132, 162-163; to Siva, 
150-151,419: See also under ‘Brahma’, ‘Siva’/ 


Indira Devi, N.C., 200. 

instrumental playing, 440, 441 ; independent of 
song, 260-261 ; ways of accompanying song 
257-259, 363-364,451-452 : See also ‘vftti* r 
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Jacobi, H., 70fn. 

Jagadekamalla (author of SangitacudTimani) ,37fn. 

Jain canonic literature, the word 'gandharva’ in, 

68 . 

Jataka stories, 431 ; Guttila , 62, 66fn ; Khantivadl , 

66 ; Kusa, 66fn ; Mahavessantara, 66 ; music 
in, 66 ; Vidhura, 66. 

jati, 15, 26, 28, 48, 76-78, 93, 133. 184, 185fn, 
236, 245, 301-302, 356, 357, 358, 413, 434, 
441-442, 453 ; adr$ta (ritual, spiritual) motive 
ruling, 81, 84, 120, 127-129, 161, 162, 180, 
182 ; as melodies specific to gandharva, 72 ; 
distinct frommarga forms, 169; folk elements 
in, 150; hexatonic and pentatonic movement in 
272 ; in Visnudharmottara , 157; influence of 
sama in, 148, 162; lak§ana (characteristics) of, 
95, 268-278 ; limited number of tones (svara) 
used in, 91-92; movement in tara and mandra, 
271-273 ; nama (same as suddha below); 
number of octaves employed in, 96 ; relation 
to kapala, 136-139 ; relation to rasa, 20, 22 
125, 129 ; sadharana 262-264, 282 ; sadharana 
svara in, 95, 156, 227-229; sankara (also called 
samsargaja, mixed), 137, 265-267; sources 
of raga and other musical forms, 73, 79, 
122-126, 137, 161-163, 170-172, 174, 299; 
suddha, 136-137, 175, 265-267, 269, 277-278, 
353 ; svara (same as suddha above); the 
eighteen, described, 278-294 ; vikrta, 265-267, 
277-278, 353. 

Jayanta Bhatta, on uddesa, 4. 

Kadambari (of Bana), 70, 449. 

kaisiki (a jati). 174, 266-267, 292-293, 294, 
296-298. 

kakali, 226-229 : See also ‘svara’ ‘sadharana’. 

kala, 23, 26, 65, 89, 107, 115, 143, 155, 159, 309, 
314, 316-329, 354 ; actions demarcating, 
318-319 ; as a unit for vidar!, 351; as a unit 
of time, 317-318, 345-346; different meaning 
of, 316-319 ; generic term for beats, 24, 316 ; 
maximum permissible in gandharva structures, 
337-338 ; modes of (ekakala, dvikala, 
catu$ka!a), 319-331, 337, 341,345-346, 371-372; 
sankirpa,323; varying measures of, in different 
margas, 318, 427 ; See also ‘pata’, ‘time unit’. 
Kalidasa, 443. 

Kallinatha, 34, 39, 48, 61, 105fn, 115, 163, 
165-166, 171, 229, 271, 273, 297,301,320, 
34♦, 367 ; gives reasons for indispensability 
of madhyama in gandharva, 235-236; on 
contemporary raga forms, 177; on crucial 


change in music, 184-185; on extent of marga 
forms, 170; on some additional jati character¬ 
istics, 275-276, 278 ; on structure of different 
gltakas, 369, 379, 383, 401fn, 405, 423 ; on 
structure of different jatis, 279, 289, 292-293 ; 
on vaggeyakaras, 179 ; relates myth concer¬ 
ning kapala (a minor gandharva form), 138. 

Kambala (an ancient acarya), 35 ; creator of 
kambala-gana, 139-140 ; gives details of 
gltaka structures, 157, 387, 388; mythic 

story of, 140, 155-156 ; on employ of 
sadharana svaras in jatis, 229. 

kambala-gana (a minor gandharva from), created 
by Kambala, 139-140: See also ‘gandharva, 
minor forms’. 

Kane, P.V., 133fn, 443fn; 449fn; on gandharva 
and natya, 134. 

kapala (a minor gandharva form), 135, 141,424 ; 
myth concering, 138-139 ; related to jati, 
136-139 ; related, to sama (the ancient form), 
139: See also‘gandharva, minor forms’. 

karmaravi (a jati), 174, 266-267, 291-292,294. 

kastha (a unit of time) ,217. 

Kasyapa (an ancient acarya), 48, 124-125, 156, 
176, 433 ; on dhtuva, 73, 173-174 ; ordains 
gatha, 135 ; uses the term ‘gana’, 79-80. 

KaSyap at antra, 56. 

Katyayana, 149fn, 431. 

Kaufilya, 317fn. 

Kavi, Ram Krishna (also Kavi, M.R.), 45fn, 
149, 434fn ; on inscription mentioning Dattila, 
436. 

Kavyalankara (of Bhamaha), 449. 

Kavyalarikara (of Vamana), 435. 

Keith, A.B., 149fo. 

khandika, (a component o! vardhamana) 343fn, 
416-417; pattern of formation in 420-421, sung 
independently, 421 : See also ‘vardhamana'. 

Kharavela, his Hathigumpha inscription, 66. 

Kharosti inscriptions, 62. 

khayal, 176, 301. 

kirtan, 85. 

Kirtidhara, 152. 

Kohala (an ancient acarya), 52-53, 73, 79, 428, 
432-434,440,442-444 ; famous as an actor, 
433 ; legends concerning, 438-439 ; on human 
anatomy of sound production, 199 ; on 
murchana, 240 ; on natya, 433 ; on number of 
sruits, 205-206 ; on §atpitaputrakah, 327-328 ; 
on svara, 211. 

Kohaliya , 434. 

Krishnamachariar, M., 46, 54fn, 56, 438fn. 
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kriySnga (a musical form), as desi, 177. 

Kr§na, camposes a new form of music, 66. 

K§irasvamin, 38, 314fn. 

kulaka, 84. 

Kumbha (Rana Kumbha), 15, 16, 30, 31, 36, 39, 
49, 52fn, 57, 134,141fn, 144,156, 157, 171fn, 
215, 229fn, 242, 345fn, 356, 358, 360 ; attempts 
to reconstruct gandharva, 180-181 ; confuses 
gandharva : gana with marga : desi, 180-183 ; 
influenced by Sarngadeva, 181-183 ; on details 
of different gitaka structures, 374, 376, 382, 
384, 387, 390, 405, 406, 414, 415,422-423; 
on indispensability of madhyama in 
gandharva, 236 ; on Kambala and kambala- 
gana, 139 ; on sadharapa 263-264 ; on struc¬ 
tures of different jatis, 288, 290, 292 ; relates 
myth concerning kapala-gana, 138-139 ; tacitly 
distinguishes marga from gandharva, 182-183. 

Kumudvati, 449. 

kujatana 15-16, 165, 251-254; in gana and 
gandharva : See also ‘tana*. 

Kuttanimatam (of Damodaragupta), 71, 89, 435, 97- 

Kuvalayamdla (of Udyotana Suri), 70. 

langhana (a method for dropping notes), 273, 
276, 281,290. 

lasya (a form of dance), 32, 109, 121, 150, 168, 
436, 450 ; associated with minor gandharva 
forms, 142: See also ‘taptfava’, ‘dance’, 
‘nrtta’. 

Lava-Kusa, 62, 64. 

laya (tempo), 23, 26, 33, 106, 108, 156, 258, 259, 
314, 381, 382, 415 ; relation to marga, 
361, 426 ; relation to yati. 365-367. 

Locana Kavi, 186. 

Lollata (a commentator on the Natyasastra) , 74, 
152. 

Madhavacarya, 83. 

Madhuraja Yogin, his pen portrait of Abhinava, 
75. 

madhya (a register), 96, 197, 198 : See also 
‘sihana’. 

madhyama, dispensable in marga and desi forms, 
169, 171 ; indispensability of, 15, 93, 100-101, 
148, 235-236, 249 ; tonic in gandharva, 185fn. 

madhyama (a jati), 95, 136-137, 162, 265-267, 
269, 277, 286, 294. 

madhyama-grama, 15, 77, 91,96, 101, 214, 275, 
280,297, 309 ; jatis of, described, 284-294 ; 
murchana in , 238, 240 ; rules for auduva, 
$a<Java in, 248-249 : See also ‘grama’. 


madhyamodicyava (a jati), 266-267, 287, 294. 
madraka (a gitaka), 28, 30, 120, 135-136, 181, 
337, 346, 350-351, 354, 359, 368, 372-377, 379, 
380, 395-396,407, 408. 

Magha, 70, 71. 

Mahdbharata, 62, 63,64, 150. 
mahajanika (a component of gitaka), 385-386, 
390,391, 393,394,413. 
mahavrata (an ancient Vedic festival), 149. 
mallaka (a musical instrument), 204. 
mandra (a register), 96, 173, 197, 198, 199 ; 

movement of jati in, 271-273: See also ‘stbana’. 
Manduki Siksa, 147fn. 
mardava, 200. 

marga (as a class of forms), Abhinava on, 
92, 169; as gana form, 92, 169; as denoting old 
or classical, 177-178; confused with gandharva, 
166-187; contrasted with desi, 166-167; dance, 
168; Matanga on, 168; tala, 167. 
marga (as an element of gandharva), 26, 316, 
318, 361, 365-367, 378, 381, 395,415, 425- 
426, 427. 

Mdrkandeyapiirdna , 449; gandharva in, 155, 156; 
relates myth on spiritual worth of gandharva, 
140. 

ma$aghata (a component of gitaka), 399, 400-401, 
402, 405, 413. 

Matanga, 1, 3, 45,48, 49-50, 138, 152, 169, 175- 
178, 213. 218fn, 219, 275, 302, 309-310, 443- 
444; discusses theories concerning causal 
relation between sruti and svara, 207-209; 
incorporates Dattila, 40-42; legends concern¬ 
ing, 438-439; on desi music, 168-169; on 
importance of the grama division, 245; on 
murchana as basis of raga, 240; on raga and 
giti (musical style), 124, 172-174; on samvada, 
232; on the significance of svara, 210-211; on 
twelve-note murchana, 241-242; uses ‘marga’ 
to mean a category of desi, 168: See also 
‘ BrhaddesV . 

matra (time-unit), different from matra parib- 
hasic, 330-331; measure in common usage, 
107, 317; measure in gandharva, 107, 317-318, 
330; relation to dhruva, 427: See also ‘time- 
unit’. 

matra paribha§ic, 330-342; details of application 
in gitakas, 385-387, 395-398, 406-408, 422-423; 
explained, 330-331; as measure of vidari, 350- 
351; vastu constituted of, 345-346: See also 
‘vastu’. 

Matrgupta (a commentator on the Ndtyasdstra), 
74fn, 152. 
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mela, 264 : See also ‘that'. 

melakarta, 98 : See also ‘that’. 

mese, 100. 

Milinda Panha , 66. 

Mimdmsd Ko§a , 8 3. 

Mimamsakas, on adr$fa, 82-83. 

Misra, R.S., 437fn. 

modern music, 85, 150,176,220, 233, 259, 260, 
281; antaramarga in, 277; classical, 142-143; 
distortion of words in, 112; drone in, 186-187; 
gestures for tala in, 105, 109; pada in, 112; 
varna in, 301: See also ‘Hindustani music’. 

Motichandra, Dr., 67fn, 449fn. 

Mrcchakatikam (of Sudraka), 431. 

murchana, 9, 15 f 18, 96, 97, 126, 154, 156, 157, 
159, 195,225, 237-246, 250, 252, 253, 439fn; 
adp§ta (ritual, spiritual) motive ruling, 147- 
148, 165; as ancient that (scale), 240-241; 
auduva and §a<java, 247-248; changes to that, 
184-187; charts of, 239-240; difference with 
tana, 247-248; employing svara-sadharana, 
242; in ancient sama music, 147-148; process 
for knowing serial number of, 13-14, 237; 
twelve-note, 241-242 . 

music, Arab, 259; bardic, 64-65; chronology of 
ancient forms, 163; composers, see ‘vaggey- 
akara’; crucial change during 14th-15th 
century, 183-187; Greek, 98, 100, 212-213, 
236; Hindustani, see ‘Hindustani music’; ia 
Hindi films, 90; in the epic age, 65; on the 
Marathi stage, 90; instrumental, see ‘instru¬ 
mental playing’; Karnataka, 176, 254, 321fn; 
meaningless syllables in, see ‘su§ka’; modern, 
see ‘modern music’; of China, 85; of Egypt, 
85, 145; Persian, 259; religious, percussion in, 
110; sama (ancient Vedic), 93, 109-110, 112- 
115, 120, 139, 146-150,162, 201; Western, 86, 
220,231,259. 

musical scales : See ‘ that’. 

Muttusvami Dik§itar, 254. 

nada (sound), 126, 206; anatomy of production, 
197-199. 

nadavipa, played by Abhinava, 75. 

nandayanti (a jati), 266-267 , 269 , 272 , 290-291, 
294; adr$*a (ritual, spiritual) motive ruling, 
129. 

Nandi (an ancient acarya), 124; propagates sama 
(a minor gandharva form), 135. 

Nandikesvara (an ancient acarya), on twelve-note 
mprehana, 241 f 


Nanyadeva (or Nanyabhupala, author of Bharat a- 
bhasya), 19fn, 29, 30, 35, 45, 50, 51, 191- 
197fn, 262fn, 345, 352fn, 359, 441; his citations 
of Dattilam , 38-44; on details of different 
gltaka structures, 378fn, 381, 395fn, 396fn, 
397; on sarlra and daravl vlna, 201-202; 
represents gramas through graphs, 203-204: 
See also ‘ Bharatabhasya'. 

Narada, 1,48, 52, 62, 67, 157, 218, 247-248, 
314fn, 432; earliest teacher of gandharva, 132, 
142, 192-193; his tradition of vina and flute 
(varnsa) playing, 148-149, 440; on nomenc¬ 
lature of notes, 147; performs saptarupa, 132. 
Narada-Dattila-Samvada , 57. 

Naradiyapurana , 432fn. 

Naradi Siksa, 3, 148, 159, 218, 225, 248, 432; 
etymology of‘gandharva’in, 61fn; on kinds 
of vlna, 201. 

Narahari, 434. 

Narain, A.K., 437fn. 

naiaka, dual meaning of, 62, 445-450 : See also 
‘drama’, ‘natya’, ‘theatre’. 

Natakadarpana (or Natyadarpana of Gunaca ndra 
and Ramacandra), 445fn, 449. 

Natakalak$anaratnakosa (of Sagaranandin), 449. 
Natakamlmamsa (of Ruyyaka), 449. 
na^ya, 21, 1*17, 119, 130, 433, 450, 452; 

association with music, 80; independent of 
gandharva, 133-134; uses many arts, 130-131: 
See also ‘drama’, ‘theatre*. 

Natyacuddmani (of Somanarya), 38, 197fn. 
Natyasastra, 441; a storehouse of many arts, 74; 
alankaras in, 19; as manual of gandharva, 131: 
commentators on, 152; on Brahma as perpe¬ 
trator of gandharva, 192; on flute (vamsa), 149; 
Visakhila in, 434-434 : See also ‘Bharata’! 
nigraha, 200, 249. 

Nijenhuis,E. Te, 2-3,45-46, 52fn, 250fn, 295f n 
314fn. 

nime$a(a unit of time), 316; measure of matra, 
317-318 : See also ‘time-unit’, 
nirglta, 116, 132, 151,260-261 ; See also ‘su$ka\ 
‘bahirgita’. 

ni$adavatl (a jati, also called nai§adi), 20, 76 
136-137,265-267,269,277,280-282, 294. ’ 
nivrtti (a component in gltaka), 393,406, 409. 
njtta, 32; as propitiation in purvaraiiga (ritual, 
prelude to a play), 81, 452 : See also ‘dance’,' 
‘tandava’, ‘lasya’. 

nyasa, 123, 126, 169, 173, 263, 268, 269, 277, 295 
345,346,352,353,356, 357, 359, 378; as a 
,jati characteristic, 274-275; of different jsti* ? 
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278-294; role in extent of movement in jati 
272-273; role in nama jati, 278. 

overtaka (a gitaka), 28, 29, 120, 135-136, 354 
368, 398-406. 

pada (a component in gitaka), 399-400, 404, 405 
406,407, 408,409, 412. 

pada (words), 32, 73fn, 85, 156, 194, 257, 362; 
distortion in sama and gandharva, 112-118, 
148; dominates in gana, 113-114, 117-118; 
formation in gandharva, 81, 112-118, 132, 

143, 151, 194, 258, 273, 347, 353,358-359, 
368-371,378,382-383,385,395, 399-400, 401, 
406, 408, 409-410, 411-412, 413, 415, 418, 419- 
421,425; meaningless syllables used as, 89-90, 
116-117,260*261, 409-410, 412; subservience 
to svara and tala in gandharva, 8, 112, 116, 
192-193; unit of alarikara, 301-305; unit of 
varpa, 301-303; unit of vidarl, 348-349, 351. 

padabhaga, 23, 26, 29, 154, 155, 314, 330-344 
346,427. 

PUdataditakam (of Sudraka), 449. 

Padmaprabhrtakam (of Sudraka), 67. 

palta, 308, 409. 

pancama, indispensable note, 15, 93, 101, 236; 
in modern music, 185. 

pancami (a jati), 95, 136-137, 229, 265-267, 269 
277,287-288,294,296,298. 

pancapani, identical with §atpitaputrakali, 333- 
334: See also ‘§atpitaputrakah*. 

Pandey, K.C.,75, 152fn. 

pani (element in tala), 33, 34, 151, 154, 362-364; 
as mode of accompanying song on instrument, 
363-364; as syncopation, 363; equated with 
tala, 362-363; relation to marga, 426; ritual 
role of, 362. 

panika (a minor gandharva form), 72, 135, 136, 
140-142, 167, 325, 422-423: See also‘gandh¬ 
arva, minor forms’. 

Panini ,55,431,437. 

Paranjape, Dr. (author of Bharatiya Sahglta ka 
hihasa, cited as Bh. Sang. Iti.), 54fn, 109fn; 
on date of Dattila, 440-444. 

Pargiter, F.E., 155fn. 

^parivarta (repetition in tala), 23, 34, 314, 343- 
3$$, 377, difference in dhruva and gandharva 
108-109. 

Parsvadeva (author of SahgitasamayasHra ), 36; 
incorporates Dattila, 42, 43. 

paryayanvsa, 228, 276, 279, 286, 289, 297; role of, 
in jati, 273. 


pata, 314, 346, 359, 362 , 371; generic term for 
sounded beats, 24, 320; subsumed under kala, 
320-321: See also ‘beats, sounded*. 

• pentatonic : See ‘auduva’. 

percussion playing, 134, 451-452; bols in, 102- 
103, 159-160; in gandharva, 451-452; tuning 
of drums, 73fn; varrianusara and svarSnusara 
102-103, Vedic, 150: See also ‘vadya*. 

Plato, 85; on virtue in music, 97-99. 
poetics, Dattila’s work on, 56. 
prabandha (a musical form), 163-164; on way to 
extinction in the 14th century, 183. 
Prajnanananda, Swami (author of Bharatiya 
Saftgiter Itihas , cited as Bh. Sang. Iti (B)) 
149fn, 434fn. ’ 

jjrakarana (the seven major gitakas), 23, 26-27 
72. 135, 158-159, 161, 175, 314, 315fn; details 
of structure of, 368-413; modes of, 368-371: 
See also‘gitaka’, ‘saptarupa*. 
prakarl (a gitaka), 28, 120, 135-136, 337 346 
351,354,368,379,394-398. 
prasanna, 22. 

prastara (or prasvara, a component of gitaka) 
406,407,408,412, 413. 
Pratijnayaugandharayanam , 67. 
pratipada (a component in gitaka), 400. 
pratyupohana (a component in gitaka), 373 376 
381, 406; explained, 375. 

praveni (a component in gitaka), 399-400 403 - 
404,405. 

pravrtta (a component in gitaka), 385-386 390 
391,392-393,394,399,413. 

Prayogastabaka (a commentary on the Dattilam ) 
54-55,220. 

PiujcJarika Vitfhala, 14,116, 237fn. 

Puraijic literature, music in, 153-160. 
purvarahga (ritual prelude to a play), 89fn; dance 
in, 32-33, 81, 105,121-122, 417, 452; dhruva 
m, 175-176; grama-raga in, 173, 175; nirglta 
or sujka in, 260-261; role of gandharva forms 
in, 81-82,91, 105, 120 - 122 , 132-133, 142 , 175 
452: See also, ‘theatre’. 

Pythagoras, 212. 

raga, 58,77, 89, 148, 150, 211, 227, 231 234 
245, 264, 267, 269, 270, 277, 283, 413, ; hapa 
m, 179 ; as a desl form, 49, 165, 168-70, 181 ; 
as a marga form, 166 ; old forms, obsoletion 
of, 183-187! closeness to kapala (a minor 
gandharva form), 137 ; derivative of jati 73 
79, 120-126, 137, 161-163, 170-172, 174, 299; 
employed in gana, 73, 79, 92*97, 100, 118* 
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120, 125, 165, 433-434; etymology of the 
word, 48 ; free use of sruti in, 100; janya, 137; 
Matahga on, 172; mhrchana as basis of, 240 ; 
purvaprasiddha and adhunaprasiddha, 177 ; 
structural change due to glti (musical style), 
173-174 ; their number of according to Simha- 
bhupala, 49. 

Ragamdla (of Puntjarlka Vifthala), 186, 237fn. 

ragariga, 58 ; as a desl form, 177. 

Ragasagara , 57. 

Ragatarangini (of Locana Kavi), 186. 

Ragavibodha (of Somanatha), 18?fn, 185. 

Raghavan, V.,Dr., 54 fn, 106fn; on Dattilam , 2. 

Ragbunatha Prasada, 14,-15, 237fn. 

Raghunathabhupa, speaks of Dattila, 36. 

raja-sabha (king’s audience hall ), as auditorium, 
65. 

rakta-gandharl (a jati), 266-267, 284-285, 294, 
296-298. 

Ramayana , 449 ; set to music by Valmiki, 64-65; 
tala in, 151. 

Ramasvami Sastri, 178 fn. 

Ramacandra, 449. 

rasa, importance of pada in arousal of, 19-20, 
118 ; giti (musical style) as an element to¬ 
wards, 124 ; relation with jati, 125,129. 

Rasakalpataru (a lexicon), 72. 

Rasakaumudi (of Srlkaiitha), 14, 16,213. 

Rasaratnapradipikd , 435. 

Ratnavali (of Har§a), 89, 442-443, 444. 

register : See ‘stbana’. 

Rgveda, 62, 63, 146, 342, 437. 

r k(a minor gandharva form), 135, 136, 140, 141, 
422, 424 ; relation to ancient sama, 143-144 : 
See also ‘gandharva, minor forms’. 

Robertson, Alec, 86. 

rovindaka (a gitaka), 28, 29, 120, 135-136, 354, 
368,406-410, 412,422-423. 

Rudradaman, Junagadha inscription of, 67. 

Ruyyaka, 449. 

Sabdaratnakara, gandharva, in, 72. 

SabdaratnasatnanvayakoSa (of Sahaji), 450. 

Sachs, Curt, 200. 

Sadasiva (an ancient acarya), 309. 

§adava (hexatonic), 15, 94, 173 242, 245, 264, 
268,269,272; as a jati characteristic, 274 ; 
jati, role of amsa in, 296-298; structures of 
different jatis,*278-294; tana, 247,252, 253; 
process and rules for formation of, 247-250. 

sadharapa (a topic in svara), 9, 10, 17, 195, 211 ; 
grama, 264; jati, 262-264,282 ; sruti, 264; 


svara, 156,262-264, 441 ; tana, 264 ; use of, 
in gandharva, 95. 

sa<jja, 77 ; dispensable 185 ; tonic, 100, 185. 

§a<jja-grama, 15, 77, 96, 101,214, 251,275, 297 ; 
in modern music, 185 ; jatis of, described, 
278-284; murchanas in, 238-239; rules for 
auduva, $a<java in, 248-249 : See also ‘grama’. 

sacjja-kaisiki (a jati), 20, 162, 266-267, 282-283, 
294. 

$a<jja-madhyama (a jatis, also called $a<jja- 
madhya), 20, 95, 228-229, 266-267, 283-284, 
294, 296-298. 

§ adjl (a jati), 76, 136-137, 162, 229, 265-267, 269, 
277, 278-279, 294,298, 301. 

§a<jjodicyavatI (a jati, also called §adjod!cyava), 
20, 133, 266-267, 283,294,296-298. 

Sagaranandin, 449. 

Sahaji, 450. 

Sahityadarpana , 445fn. 

sakha (a component in gitaka), 378, 379, 381, 
383,385,389, 410,411,412. 

sama, 151. 

sama (a minor gandharva form), 135-136, 140, 
422,424 ; relation to ancient sama, 143-144 : 
See also ‘gandharva, minor forms’. 

sama (ancient Vedic music), 120, 201 ; classifica¬ 
tion of songs, 146 ; distortion of pada (words) 
in, 112-115, 148 ; improvisation in, 146; lack 
of tala in, 110, 150 ; madhyama indispensable 
in, 93, 101, 148 ; meaningless syllables in, 113; 
murchana, tana in, 147-148; nomenclature 
and order of notes in, 146-147 ; progenitor of 
gandharva, 139, 143-148, 162, 413 ; ritual 
gestures in, 109 ; uses three gramas, 147. 

Samaveda, 145, 437 ; musical importance of the 
sakhas of, 146. 

samharana, (a component in gitaka), 385,389-390, 
*394,398,399,405, 413. 

sampi§taka (a component in gitaka), 399, 402- 
403,405,413,422,423. 

Samudragupta, 67. 

samvada (harmonic relation between notes), 231, 
232, 263, 297 ; helpful in tuning, 214; in 
gandharva, 94-95. 

samvadi, 230, 231,232,236, 245,270, 273, 277, 
357 ; role of in §a<java, auduva jati, 291 : See 
also ‘samvada’. 

samya (in tala), 22, 101-106; adr$ta (ritual, 
spiritual) motive ruling, 105, 313. 

sancara (a kind of melodic movement), 279, 284- 
294 : See also ‘sangati’. 

sandhi (a component in gitaka), 399, 402, 405, 
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6an<ji1ya (an ancient acarya), 443. 

sangati (a kind of melodic movement), 278, 279, 
280, 287,288 : See also * sancara’. 

Sangharak§ita, 449. 

Sangitacintamani (of Vemabhupala), 23, 35, 191, 
320, 343,359, 422. 

Sangltacudamani (of Jagadekamalla), 37fn. 

Sangltadamodara (of Subhankara), 16. 

Sangitadarpana (of Damodara Pandita), 183fn. 

Sangltamakaranda (of Narada), 314fn. 

Sangitaparijata (of Ahobala), 183fn, 186, 213. 

Sangitaraja (of Kumbha), 16, 45, 180, 191,422 ; 
charts of murchana in, 239-240; nomenclature 
of tana in, 248 : See also ‘ Kumbha’. 

Sangitaratnakara : See ‘ Sarrigadeva’. 

Sangitasamayasara (of Parsvadeva), 36 ; incorpo¬ 
rates Dattila, 42-43. 

Sangitasdramyta (of Tulaja), 183fn. 

Sangitasudha (of Raghunathabhupa), 36. 

Sangltopanisatsaroddhara (of Sudhakalasa), 36fn ; 
183. 

Sangrahacuddmani (of Govinda), 37fn, 184fn. 

sarigrahana (a component in gitaka), 395, 398. 

sankara (hybrid musical forms), source in jati, 

73, 123-126 ; See also ‘raga,' derivative of 
jati’. 

Sankuka (a commentator on the Natyasastra ), 

74, 152. 

santura (vana), in Vedic music, 149. 

sanyasa, as jati characteristic, 275, 277, 278 ; 
explained, 345-347. 

sapatarupa, 26, 135-136, 140-142, 144, 145, 154, 
161, 310, 325, 451 ; Narada performs, 132 : 
See also ‘gitaka’, ‘prakarana’. 

Saradatanaya, on marga (old, classical) gamakas, 
177-178. 

&aradiydkhydnamald (of Har$akirti), 450. 

sarana (tuning), for dropping notes, 249-250 ; for 
transposing grama, 243-246 ; to arrive at 
murchana, 18, 252; to arrive at sruti, 212-216. 

Sardula (an ancient acarya), on giti (musical 
style), 124fn. 

sarira (a component of gitaka), 406, 408-409, 412, 
422. 

Sarrigadeva, 7, 14, 16, 30, 31, 35-36, 49, 61, 
105fn, 161-163, 168, 187,213,229,261,263, 
301, 322, 326, 331, 335, 339,340; confuses 
gandharva with marga, 165-180 ; contrasts 
gana and gandharva, 164-165 ; explains tempo 
in marga (an element of gandharva), 366-367 ; 
framework of his exposition, 163 ; notates 
jati, 163 ; on additional jati characteristics. 


275-278 ; on chronology of musical forms, 
163; on cymbals, 110, 111 ; inhuman ana¬ 
tomy of sound production ,198 ; on miner 
gandharva foims, 136-137, 139 ; on structure 
of different gitakas, 369, 374-383, 386-414, 
422-424 ; on structure of different jatis, 280, 
290, 292 ; on tuo categories of desi, 177 ; on 
vaggeyakaras, 178-180 ; recounts ancient 
authorities on gandharva, 156 ; recounts 
commentators on the Natyasastra , 152; tacitly 
distinguishes marga and gandharva forms, 
178-180 ; transforms ancient alarikaras, 307- 
309. 

Sarvadarsana Sarigra/.a , 83. 

Sarvagama Samhita , 171 ; incorporated in the 
Brhaddesi , 46-49. 

Sarvanada (author of Tlkasarvasva on Amara- 
kosd ), 54, 416. 

Sastri, Haraprasad, 439. 

Sastri, K. Sambasiva, 1,47, 48, 50fn, 56. 
§atpiiaputrakah, dvikala structure of, 334; metric 
frame of, 327, 328 ; yathaksara tala structure 
of, 327-329 : See also under ‘yathaksara’. 
savart, 217. 

scale, 184-185 ; mutchana as, 240-241 : See also 
‘that’. 

Schuyler, Montgomery, 449fn. 

sealing, bearing the name ‘Dattila’, 436-437 

shahnai, 186. 

Sharma, Dr. Premlata, 2, 54fn, 367fn. 

Sik 5 a (a branch of Vedic literature), music in the 
period of, 146-147 : See also 'Naradi Siksa' 
Silalin, 437. * * 

&lameghasena, 449. 

Silahka, 71. 

Simhabhupala, 9, 36, 55. 193, 237, 251fn 253fn • 
on amsa and vadi, 230-231 ; quotes commen¬ 
tary on the Dattilam , 220 ; quotes Dattila 38- 
40 ; quotes Matariga, 49. 
sira (a component in gitaka), 378, 383, 422, 423 
slr$aka (a component of gitaka), 373, 374-375 
407, 409-410, 411-412, 413, 423. 

Sisupalavadha (ofMagha), 70. 

S iva, hymns to, in gardbarva, 81fn, 116, 132, 
150-151, 419; sings jati, 138 , utters syllables 
of yathak§ara talas, 323 ; worshipped through 
gandharva, 119-120, 136, 138-140, 156 162 
182,417,421-422. ’ ’ 

Skandapurana , 435. 

Socrates, 99 ; on virtue in music, 98. 

Somanarya (author of Ndtyacudamani ), 197fn • 
quotes Dattila, 38. 
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Somanatha, 183fn ; on change in musical system, 
185-186. 

song (gita), alankaras in, 305 ; anatomical basis 
of, 197-199 ; devotional, 85 ; in Visnudharmot- 
tara , 157 ; instrumental accompaniment of, 
257-259, 451 ; pauses in, 348-351 ; primary in 
gandharva, 257 ; relation to varna, 301-303. 
Srautasutrdi (of Katyayana), 149fn. 

Sri Har§a (a commentator on the NUtyasastra ), 
74fn, 152. * k 

Srikantha (author of Rasakaumudi), 14, 16, 
183fn, 184fn, 213, 237fn; quotes Dattila, 39. 
Srivastava, Dharmavati, 2. 
sruti, 9,77, 126, 181, 182, 197-206,231-233, 235, 
275,305, 309,435; adr$ta (ritual, spiritual) 
motive ruling, 120, 127, 193 ; as smallest 
cognizable difference in pitch, 203-205 ; better 
demonstrated on the vina, 18, 303; empirically 
arrived at, 214; freer use in gana, 91-92; 
measure of, 214-217 ; metaphysical views con¬ 
cerning, 206; numberless, 205-206 ; relation 
with grama, 219-225, 243-245 ; relation 
with svara, 10-12, 207-217. 245 ; relation with 
svara, sadharana, 227-228; sadharapa, 264 ; 
views regarding nature of, 205fn. 
sthana (register), 9, 17, 157, 165. 195, 235, 236, 
255, 256 ; madhya, 255, mandra, 255, 
268, 269, 270, 277, 287, 305, 306 ; tara, 255 
268, 269. 270. 289, 291, 305. 
sthanaka, 89. 

sthita (a component of gitaka), 385-386, 390-392, 
393, 394, 411,413. 
s tobha (meaningless syllables), 113. 
stuti-pada, 423. 

Subharikara, 16. 

SubodhUlafikara (of Sarigharak§ita), 449. 
Sudhakalasa, 36fn ; on prabandha, 183. 

Sudraka, 431, 449 ; uses ‘gandharva’, 67. 
Sumitrakumari, Srimati, 217fn. 
suska, 9, 11, 151, 195 ; as song, 260-261 ; in gana, 
118 ; meaningless syllables in, 116-117; on 
vipa, 260-261 ; propitiates demons, 132: See 
‘bahirgita*. 

su$kak§ara, 90 : See also ‘suska’. 
SvabhdsalafikHra (of Silameghasena), 449. 
svara, 9, 32, 64, 65, 73, 81, 85, 118, 127, 154, 156, 
157, 163, 181, 186, 191 ; characterised by 
anurapana, 209-210 ; coded fusion with tala, 
106, 346-347, 357-358, see also ‘samya’ ; 

Dattila’s exposition of, 195-310 ; different on 
vipa and in song, 202 ; dual meaning of, 196; 
empirically arrived at, 212-213 ; leading ele¬ 


ment in gandharva, 5, 8, 22, 101, 112, 116, 
117, 192-194, 313; measured on a string, 213 ; 
one or many, 211; permits freer employ of 
sruti in gana, 91-92 ; relation with grama, 10- 
11,218-225, 245; relation with sruti, 10-12, 
207-217, 245 ; sadharana, 92, 95, 226-229, 242, 
262-264, 441 ; topics dually arranged by 
Bharata, 17-18. 

svaramapdala, 218 ; Ndradi Siksa on, 225. 
svaroddesa, 6, 195-196 310 : See also ‘uddesa, 
concerning svara’. 

Svati (an ancient acarya), 134. 

Syamasastri, 254. 

tala, 6, 7, 32, 64, 73, 77, 81. 85, 89, 91, 127, 156, 
163, 167-168, 181, 191, 257, 258 ; Abhinava's 
definition of, 34, 313 ; basic units for gitaka 
structures (yathak$ara) in 321-329 ; coded 
fusion with svara, 106, 346-347, 357-358, see 
also ‘samya’ ; Dattila’s exposition of, 313-427; 
distinct in gana and gandharva, 105-109 ; do¬ 
minance of yugma (even, duple) structures in 
gandharva, 336-338 ; its expressive richness in 
gana, 102-103, 105-106, 118 ; its prevalence in 
the epic period, 150-151 ; modes of, 427 ; 
samya in, 22, 101-105, 313 ; specific character 
in gandharva, 101-112 ; subservient to svara as 
its measure, 5, 8, 22, 101, 116, 192-191, 313 ; 
terms in VnyupurTina, 155 ; topics differently 
listed and treated by Bharata and Dattila, 22- 
29. 

talanga, 353 : See ‘anga, tala’, 
talika (a component in gitaka), 379, 383-384. 
taloddesa, 6, 22-23, 314-315. 
tana, 9, 154, 157, 159, 195, 225,236,245,254, 
432 ; auduva and §adava, 96, 247; better 
rendered on the vipa, 17 ; different in gana 
and gandharva, 96 ; krama and vyutkrama, 
252-254 ; liturgic use of, 147, 148, 165 ; 

method of arriving at source murchana in, 
250, 251 ; names of, in the Vdpuyurana , 154 ; 
sadharana, 264 : See also ‘kutatana*. 
tandava (a form of dance) associated with gan¬ 
dharva, 33, 81, 109, 109, 121, 150,168, 354, 
417, 421-422,434, 450: See also ‘nftta’, ‘dance’, 
*lasya\ 

tanpura, introduction of, in Indian music, 186- 
187. 

tara (a register), 76, 96, 173, 197-192 ; movement 
of jati in, 271-273 : See also ‘sthana'. 
tarana, 132. 
tetrachord ,100, 236. 
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that (scale), 98-99, 264 ; introduction of in Indian 
music, 184-187 : See aJso ‘scale*, 
theatre, dance in, 447-448 ; g/ama-ragas in, 172, 
174-175, 445-450 ; instrumental music in, 118; 
Marathi, 90; orchestra in, 159; percussion 
playing in, 102-106, purvarahga in, 120-122, 
132-133, 451 ; type bound characters in, 87, 
106, 447 ; uses hybrid (sankara) forms, 125 : 
See also ‘drama*, ‘natya*. 

Ihumii, 85, 176, 233; analogy with minor 

gandharva forms, 142-143. 

Tilakamonjarl , 71. 

Tikasarvasva (of Sarvananda, a commentary on the 
Amarakosa ), 56. 
timbre, 203-204. 

time unit, 126, 313; in gana, 107, 111, 112* in 
gahdharva, 107-108,111-112, 313; kala’as, 
317-318, 345; nime$a and matra as, 316-318 
331,346. 

tone, arrangement in grama, 225; half, 217; 
major, 216; minor, 217; small, 217: See also 
‘svara*. 

tonic, 100-101,184-187, 220-221, 225; amsa as, 
230-231. 

tj-ka (tetrachord), 236. 

Tulaja, 183. 

Tumburu (an ancient acarya), 48, 67, 204fn. 
tuning : See ‘sarana*. 

Udattaraghava , 88. 

Udbhata (a commentator on Natyasastra), 74fn, 

uddesa (topic-list), 34-35, 73, 131, 260,435; con¬ 
cerning svara. 6,195-196,310, doubly arran¬ 
ged in Bharata, 17-18; concerning tala, 6, 22- 
23, 314-315; implicates doctrinal differences, 
9-13, 22-28; meaning and defition of, 4. 

Uddisamahatantrodaya , 56. 
udgbatjali (a yathak§ara tala) as component of 
gitaka, 386, 392; its structure, 334-335. 

Udyotana Suri, 70 

ullopyaka (a gitaka), 28, 31, 120, 135-136, 354 
368, 384-394,405,410-411. 

Upadhyaya, Baldeva, 67, 432fn, 439. 

Upadhye, A. N., 71. 
upanga (a musical form), as desi, 177. 
upapata (or avapata, acomponent in gitaka) 399 
403,404-405,413. 

uparaga (a musical form), 183; as a marga form 
170. 

upavartana (acomponent in gitaka), 378, 382-383, 

386, 393, 399 401-402,405, 406,409, 413. 


upohana (a component in gitaka), 155 , 371 5 373 
378, 380-381, 395, 397, 4C6, 4C8, 409,416 

417, 418, 419,420, 422; explained, 370; mea¬ 
ningless syllables ordained by Brahma in, 418 
Utpaladeva, 101 , 185fn. 

uttara (a basic tala-unit, same as satpitaput- 
rakah), 341, 346 : See also ‘$a{pitaputrakah\ 
uttara (a gitaka), 28, 29, 46, 120, 135-136 353 
354, 368, 410-412. 

vadhra (baddhi), 73 fn. 

vadi, 230-234, 273; equated with amsa, 230-231 
vadya, 134, 362; accompanies song, 257-259; an 
important element in drama, 21 , 80; indepen¬ 
dent of song, 260-261 : See also ‘dhatu’, 
instrumental playing’, ‘percussion playing*, 
vaggeyakara (musician-composer), 166fn; com¬ 
poses in both desi and marga forms, 179- 
melodic forms handled by, 178-180; merits’ 
and demerits in, 179; uses gana, 182. 
vaihayasika (a component in gitaka) 385 387- 
389,394,402,413. 

vajra (a component in gitaka), 399, 402, 405 413 
Valmiki, 62, 64,65. 

Vamana ,435. 

vamsa (flute), 199, 435, 440; as source of gan¬ 
dharva, Narada, 146, 148-150; kinds of 
149. 

vana, in Vedic music, 149. 
vagi, in dhrupad, 124. 

vardhamanaka (also called vardhamana, a minor 
gitaka), 26-27, 33, 136, 141-142, 168. 325, 416- 
422, 423-424,442, 452; adr$ja (ritual, spiritual) 
motive ruling, 132-133, 421-422. 
varga, 17, 154, 258, 261, 362, 369, 369, 405-409 • 
arohi, 227-228, 301, 305; as unit of vidari’ 
348-349 ; avarohi, 227-228. 301, 305 ; in 
modern music, 301 ; rendered on viga, 303 ; 
role in alahkara, 304-310 ; role in ahga, 352- 
360 ; role of pada in, 301-303 ; sancari, 202, 
292, 301 ; sthayi, 77, 202, 292, 300, 301, 349 ’ 
alarikaras of, 77, 306-310. 
varpfirtga ( 353 ; See also ‘aoga, varoa f . 
vasiu, as measure of vidari, 350 ; details of appli¬ 
cation in gitaka structures, 368-406 ; difference 
wiih ariga, 353-355 ; exposition of, 345-347 
Vasudeva Hiridi, 431 ; the word ‘gandharva’ in 
68-69. 

Vayupuuina, 147 ; gandharva as a specific form 
in, 153-155 ; incorporates Dattila, 39, 45 • 
nomenclature of murchana in, 238 fn ; nom- 
enclatuie of taDa in, 248 ; on alahkara, 10.3 
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Vemabhupala, 23. 35, 191. 341, 359, 365-366 ; 
on details of different gitaka structures, 374, 

376 , 387 , 401,414, 422-423 ; on pata as kala, 

320. 

vet>i, (a component in gitaka), 403 : See also 
‘praveiji’. 

Vetusatnhara, 88 . 

Venkatamakhin, on contemporary music, 183 , 
on grama, 185 ;on the tbat-melakatta system, 

185 

vibha$a (or vibha§ika); 58, 92, 169 , 186 , as 
marga form, 170 ; bom of grama-raga, 17L 

vidari (pause in music), 23, 31, 35, 268, 2 9, , 

275, 314. 337, 345-347, 369, 413, 419, 42„-423 , 
Abhinava on importance of, 78, 348; 
and avantara, number of in gitaka, 350-3x1 , 
pada, varna, as unit of, 348-349 ; role in anga 
formation, 352-360; role in vmyasa and 
sanyasa, 277 ; vastu as unit of, 348-351. 

Vidyapati, 186. 

Viinanesvara (author of MitakfarH), on gandharva 
as a specific form, 120fn. 135fn. 

vikara (distortion of a word) 112. 

vikarjana (stretchin g of a syllable), 112,114. 

vina, 16, 53, 127, 195, 197, 204, 221, 225, 435, 
440 ; arriving at sruti on, 212-215 ; as source 
of gandharva, 146, 148-150 ; better demons- 
trates certain elements of music, 17-18. 3U3 . 
dropping notes on, 200, 249 - 250 ; hasta.i 
sama music, 201 ; human frame as, 199-201, 
256 ; importance in Bharata’s scheme, 17-18 , 
in sculpture, 199-200 ; in Vedic rites 149; 
related to su§ka, 260-261 ; sanra, as denoting 
song, 201-203, 256 ; syllables related to strokes 
on 261 370 ; transposition of grama demons¬ 
trated on, 243-245 : See also ‘harp’ 
vinyasa, as a jati-characterislic, 275 277, 278 
virama (breaking a word during song), 113, 
modern music, 114. 

Visakhila (or Visakh.lacarya) 29, 30^5.52.1.. 
93 fn, 143 fn, 151, 236, 248-249, 356-357, 428, 
432 434-436, 441 ; defines gandharva, 7-8, 

193 ’; etymology of the name, 431 ; his uddesa 
of gandharva topics, 10, 12, 196; on adr$.a 
(ritual, spiritual) value of avadhana, 193 1; on 
beats in cacapu(ab; 326 ; on details of diffe¬ 


rent gitaka structures 378-379, 383, 405 , on 
extent of movement in jati, 272; on instru¬ 
mental playing, 53, 196, 440 ; on percussion 
in gandharva, 105fn, 451 ; on re a ton 
between svara, sruti and grama, > 

on satnya, 102, 313 ; on structure of different 

jatis, 291. 

visle$ana (stretching of a syllable), 112, 11*. 
Visnudharmottarapurana , 317fn ; gandharva 
a specific form in, 157-160. 

Visnupurana, 67. -- 

Visvanatha (a 17th century lexicographer), . 
Visvavasu (an ancient acarya), 63, 203fn , on the 
nature of sruti, 206- 
Visvesvara, Acarya, 152 fn, 443. 
vivadi, 230, 277, 345, 347 ; Abhinava ° D , 233-234. 
Vivarana (a commentary on Dattilam), 54. 
Vrddbakasyapa (an ancient acarya), 101 . 
vrtti (instrument in relation to song) 18, vn. 

154,155, 159 , 257-260, 364 : See also instru- 

mental playing’. 


Yajnavalkya (the Smrtikara), on adnta (ritual, 

spiritual) motive ruling gandharva, 119 1- • 

Yajnavalkya Sik?<3, 147fn, 158. 

YSjnavalkya Stnfii, 119-120,135. 

Yajurveda, 342. 

YamalUffakatantra, 56._ 4 . on 

Ya§tika (an ancient acarya), 46, , > 

giti (musical style), 124fn. 
vathaksara (basic tala-units in gandharva), 159, 
330 ; caccatputalj and cacaputah struct “ r ^* 
of, 322-323, 324-326 ; process for changing 
into dvikala, 330-331 ; 5 a tpitaputrakah, 327- 
329; variants (udghaltab and sampakve? 
iakah), 334-335 : See also under ‘kala 
yati (regulated flow of tempo), 23,3 • 

108 156 258, 259, 314, 378, 383 , aarsta 

(ritual, spiritual) motive of, 381 ; relation to 
marga, 365-367, 426. 

yugrra 8 321 ,a 341, 346 ; caccatputalj, structure of, 

’“'Em ; dv M ». ». j 

dominate in gandharva, 336-338 . See 
under ‘yathak§ara’, ‘kala’. 



















































































































































































































































